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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  carries  two  ex- 
tremely interesting  histories  connected  with  personages  and 
organizations  having  to  do  with  the  War  Between  the  States. 
“John  Herbert  Kelly,  The  Boy  General  of  the  Confederacy,”  by 
Miss  Maud  McLure  Kelly,  Historical  Materials  Collector  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  splendid  life  of  one  of  the  State’s  native  sons  who 
was  a Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  Army  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  The  other  is  a history  of  the  Thirtieth  Alabama 
Volunteers  (Infantry),  Confederate  States  Army,  by  Col.  William 
Milner  Kelly.  Col.  Kelly  and  Miss  Kelly  are  brother  and  sister  but 
General  John  Herbert  Kelly  was  of  no  relationship  to  their  family. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Miss  Kelly’s  biography  of  Gen.  Kelly  that 
he  has  lain  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Mobile, 
for  eighty-five  years  and  that  a recently  organized  Chapter  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of  Birmingham,  is  raising 
funds  for  a modest  monument  to  his  memory.  The  Editor  of  the 
magazine  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  any  one  who  reads 
the  biography  of  Gen.  Kelly  and  would  like  to  make  a contribution 
to  the  erection  of  a suitably  inscribed  marker  at  his  grave,  send 
their  check  to  Mrs.  Sam  R.  Moore,  President  of  the  Gen.  John 
Herbert  Kelly  Chapter,  U.D.C.,  314  Redfern  Drive,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Every  available  source  that  Miss  Kelly  could  reach  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a good  picture  of  Gen.  Kelly  during  his  war  days 
failed  to  supply  the  need.  The  one  used  here  represents  him  as  a 
Cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and 
shows  him  as  a youth  still  in  his  late  teens.  In  a private  letter 
from  Capt.  George  Knox  Miller,  to  Col.  J.  W.  DuBose,  both  long 
since  dead,  Capt.  Miller  said  of  John  Herbert  Kelly : 

“Among  the  many  officers  of  rank  under  whom  I served, 
General  Kelly  stands  out  to  memory  the  ideal  cavalry  com- 
mander. A young  man  of  slight  figure,  fair  complexion,  light 
hair  and  mustache,  a superb  horseman,  from  the  training 
school  at  West  Point,  nothing  in  man  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  his  presence  on  the  field,  with  the  enemy  in  front.  He 
dashed  down  the  line  like  a ray  of  light.  In  ringing  yet  melo- 
dious tones  that  none  could  imitate,  he  shouted  to  his  en- 
gaged men,  ‘Aim  low  and  strike  hard!’  or,  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  charge,  ‘Rally  on  your  colors !’  or  oftener,  ‘Rally  on  your 
commander,  my  men!’  ” 

A sketch  of  Col.  William  Milner  Kelly,  whose  “History  of  the 
Thirtieth  Alabama  Volunteers”  is  published  herewith,  will  be 
found  preceding  his  article  which  is  a fine  summary  of  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  Confederate  Regiment  presented.  Col.  Kelly 
wrote  his  history  in  1927,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  University  of  Alabama. 


Editor. 


MAUD  McLURE  KELLY 


Miss  Kelly,  Historical  Materials  Collector,  Department  of 
Archives  and  "History,  author  of  John  Herbert  Kelly , The  Boy 
General  of  the  Confederacy,  prepared  this  biography  for  the 
Alabama  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  1940, 
while  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Biographies  of  Alabama’s 
General  Officers  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  In  1942,  it  was 
entered  in  the  Division  contest  for  current  literature  and  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  biography  submitted.  In  the  course  of  her 
research  work  Miss  Kelly  found  that  the  grave  of  General  Kelly 
was  not  marked,  although  she  had  located  it  in  the  family  plot 
in  an  old  Mobile  cemetery. 

Miss  Kelly,  who  is  not  related  to  the  family  of  Gen.  Kelly, 
was  born  at  “Mountain  Spring,”  Talladega  County,  Ala. ; daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Bussey  Kelly,  a distinguished  lawyer,  a native  of 
Calhoun  County,  who  lived  at  Anniston,  and  later  at  Birmingham ; 
lawyer,  member  of  the  Legislature,  Chancellor  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Chancery  Division.  Her  mother  was  Leona  Bledsoe,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Marion  and  Louisa  Catharine  (Vincent)  Bledsoe, 
the  former  a Confederate  soldier  killed  in  battle  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  on  April  2,  1865.  Miss  Kelly’s  paternal  grand- 
parents were  Samuel  Camp  and  Amie  Elizabeth  (Pace)  Kelly, 
of  Calhoun  County.  Miss  Kelly  is  a descendant  of  Richard  Pace, 
of  Pace’s  Pains,  who  came  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  about  1610  and 
saved  the  Colony  from  an  Indian  massacre.  Another  Colonial 
ancestor  was  Captain  Samuel  Maycock,  of  the  Council  and  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1619. 

Miss  Kelly  was  educated  at  private  schools  and  at  Noble 
Institute,  Anniston,  Ala.,  from  which  she  graduated  with  honors 
in  1904.  She  graduated  cum  summa  laude,  from  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1908,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Alabama,  at  Birmingham  that 
year  and  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  the  next 
year.  She  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  on  motion  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  on  February  25,  1914,  being  the  first  woman 
admitted  to  the  Nation’s  highest  court  as  a practitioner  in  a 
Southern  State,  being  also  the  first  woman  to  practice  law  active- 
ly in  Alabama.  She  was  on  the  legal  staff  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  Washington  during  1918-1924,  and  later  returned  to 
Alabama  where  she  resumed  her  legal  practice.  She  is  a Demo- 
crat, a member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Pi  College  Sorority  and  of 
Kappa  Beta  Pi  Legal  Sorority.  She  compiled  the  Lineage  Book  of 
the  Alabama  Division,  U.D.C.,  in  five  volumes.  Miss  Kelly  be- 
longs to  a number  of  historical  organizations,  local,  State  and 
National,  and  is  a member  of  several  patriotic  societies,  including 
the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  First  Families  of  Virginia, 
Magna  Charta  Dames,  Order  of  the  Crown ; Dames  of  the  Court 
of  Honor,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 


JOHN  HERBERT  KELLY 

“ The  Boy  General  of  the  Confederacy ” 

When  a cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y, 
Copied  from  a faded  photograph  owned  by  his  niece. 


JOHN  HERBERT  KELLY 


THE  BOY  GENERAL  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


BY 

Maud  McLure  Kelly 


DEDICATED 

TO 


“That  noble  race  and  brave”  who,  through  the  ages,  have 
made  the  Kelly  name,  everywhere,  a synonym  of  high 
ideals  and  dauntless  courage,  and  especially  to  that  one 
who  was  most  beloved  of  all  by  me,  my  father, 


RICHARD  BUSSEY  KELLY 


CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 

As  a tree  which  towers  above  its  neighbors  has  a wider  and 
deeper  root-spread  than  the  smaller  trees  around  it,  so  an  in- 
dividual who  towers  above  his  contemporaries  has  been  peculiarly 
fitted  for  his  role  in  life  by  his  background,  either  of  heredity 
or  early  environment,  usually  of  both.  The  background  of  Gen- 
eral John  Herbert  Kelly  is  of  double  interest,  first,  because  of 
its  reflection  of  the  early  history  of  the  South,  and  second,  be- 
cause it  produced  him.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of  this 
background  were  culture  and  patriotism,  and  both  of  these  char- 
acteristics were  shiningly  reflected  in  his  short  but  brilliant 
career. 

General  Kelly  came  of  distinguished  ancestry  on  both  his 
paternal  and  maternal  lines.  The  most  authoritative  account  of 
his  father’s  ancestry  is  the  one  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Owen,  founder  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  in  his  “Old  Families  of  Pickens  County,  Alabama,”  pub- 
lished serially  in  The  West  Alabamian  and  copyrighted  in  1900 
by  Dr.  Owen.  This  history  is  especially  valuable  now  because 
the  family  records,  to  which  Dr.  Owen  then  had  access,  are  now 
lost  and  Dr.  Owen’s  own  notes  and  unused  material  were  de- 
stroyed when  his  house  burned  some  years  later.  In  Chapter  2 
of  that  history,  as  published  in  the  issue  of  February  7,  1900, 
Dr.  Owen  says: 

“The  Kelly  family  is  one  that  has  been  prominent  in  many 
branches  and  has  had  distinguished  representatives  in 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 
They  have  been  in  the  first  official  positions,  have  been 
people  of  affluence  and  social  position. 

As  the  name  will  readily  indicate,  the  family  is  Celtic  Irish, 
and  the  tradition  in  some  branches  is  that  they  are  descend- 
ed from  ‘Fighting  King  Kelly.’  Detail  as  to  the  European 
ancestors  is  not  at  hand  and  the  first  American  generation 
begins  with  Gresham  Kelly  below. 

1.  GRESHAM  KELLY,  the  ancestor  of  the  family,  resided 
in  South  Carolina  where  he  lived  the  life  of  an  opulent 
planter  and  slave  owner.  His  landed  possessions  were  ex- 
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tensive.  It  is  not  known  that  he  held  official  position.  He 
gave  his  children  excellent  educational  advantages,  of  which 
they  availed  themselves.  Their  subsequent  positions  in 
life  and  their  matrimonial  alliances  indicate  the  aristocratic 
position  of  the  family.  He  married  January  17,  1769,  Miss 
B.  Tatum.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1799  and  she  died  Aug.  17,  1830. 
Children,  all  born  in  S.  C. : 

1.  Ann  Kelly,  b.  Jan.  25,  1771;  d.  March  15,  1807  r 

m. Cobb. 

2.  James,  b.  March  23,  1773;  d.  Nov.  11,  1804. 

3.  Moses,  b.  Oct.  8,  1775.  (See  No.  II  below) 

4.  Mary,  b.  Jan.  25,  1779;  d.  Nov.  15,  1806;  m. 

Tarrant. 

5.  Elizabeth,  b.  Feb.  25,  1781;  d.  May  16,  1813;  m. 
Townsend. 

6.  Jane,  b.  Aug.  6,  1783;  d.  Nov.  22,  1816;  m. 

Thomason. 

They  had  a dau.  Elizabeth  Thomason,  who  m.  a 
Rose  and  lived  in  Columbus,  Miss. 

7.  William,  b.  Sept.  22,  1786.  (See  No.  Ill  below) 

8.  Harriet,  b.  July  15,  1789,  m.  Isham  Harrison.  (See 
No.  IV  below) 

II.  MOSES  KELLY  (ron  of  Grecham)  was  b.  in  S.  C.  Oct. 
8,  1775.  Here  he  grew  to  manhood  and  was  educated. 
Having  married,  with  his  five  children  and  a number  of 
relatives  and  friends  from  the  Upper  Districts  of  the  Pal- 
metto State,  he  emigrated  about  1816-17  to  the  Mississippi 
Territory  (now  Alabama).  He  located  in  Jones  Valley  in 
what  became  Blount  County.  His  home  was  on  one  of  the 
knolls  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  ‘Walnut 
Grove’  in  South  Birmingham.  This  section  having  been 
settled  in  1815,  ...  by  the  time  the  County  of  Blount  was 
formed  by  the  First  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alabama  on 
February  6,  1818,  quite  a large  and  thrifty  population  from 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  had  spread  over  its  borders. 
The  neighbors  of  Mr.  Kelly  in  his  beautiful  valley  location 
were  the  Brooks,  Brown,  Hickman,  McAdory,  Pullen,  Prude, , 
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Tarrant  and  Owen  families,  many  of  whom  have  descend- 
ants in  many  parts  of  the  South  at  the  present  time. 

The  County  being  formed,  the  establishment  of  civil 
order  and  local  government  followed.  The  principal  official 
position  in  the  County  organization  of  this  date  was  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Quorum.  County  affairs  were  admin- 
istered by  five  Justices  known  as  the  ‘Justices  of  the  Quo- 
rum.’ The  office  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  a position  sim- 
ilar to  that  subsequently  held  by  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  and  still  later,  the  Judge  of  Probate.  From  the  emi- 
grants to  all  this  wide  stretch  of  country  from  the  north 
boundary  of  Blount  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  present 
Jefferson  (formed  in  1819)  and  from  the  Warrior  to  the 
Cahaba  rivers,  he  was  chosen  and  commissioned  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  following  is  a minute  entry  of  the  first  Court 
ever  held  in  the  County: 

‘At  an  Orphan’s  Court  held  in  Blount  County  at  the 
home  of  Maj.  Moses  Kelly  in  Jones  Valley,  the  place 
designated  by  law  for  holding  Courts  for  said  County, 
on  Monday  the  15th  day  of  September,  1818,  being  the 
second  Monday  in  said  Month,  Present  Moses  Kelly, 
John  Cochrane,  Isaac  Brown  and  David  Murphree, 
Justices  of  the  Quorum,  etc.  . . .” 

He  continued  in  the  position  after  the  formation  of  Jeffer- 
son County  and  until  1821,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Darby 
Henley,  who  later  came  to  Pickens  County.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
a planter  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  county  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  During  the  Creek  War  (1813-14)  he  served 
with  credit  under  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  title  of  Major 
was  doubtless  acquired  in  this  service.  During  his  after  life 
he  ever  maintained  a cherished  regard  for  his  old  military 
chief  and  in  the  political  contests  waged  in  Jefferson  he 
was  always  his  doughty  partisan. 

He  married  in  South  Carolina  Margaret . The 

compiler  knows  nothing  of  her  antecedents  or  where  she  is 
buried.  Mr.  Kelly  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Dr.  James 
Kelly,  who  then  resided  at  what  was  long  known  as  the 
Darby  Henley  place  (two  miles  north  of  Bessemer  on  Valley 
Creek).  He  is  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard  in  a stone’s 
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throw  of  the  house,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  silently  flow- 
ing stream.  A stout  sand  stone  monument  marks  his  grave. 
He  died  Jan.  9,  1837.  His  children,  all  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, were: 

1.  James  Kelly,  b.  Aug.  12,  1800,  in  Greenville  District, 

S.  C.  m.  (1)  Jane  Jordan,  b.  Dec.  13,  1809,  d.  Sept. 
11,  1838.  (2)  Sarah  Hardyman.  No  issue.  He 

and  his  first  wife  are  buried  at  Cedar  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Bessemer.  He  was  a practicing  physician  and 
a planter. 

2.  Gershom  Kelly  (name  slightly  changed  from  that 
of  his  grandfather),  b.  Feb.  8,  1803;  m.  (1)  Matilda 
Brooks,  b.  1814,  d.  Sept.  13,  1838;  (2)  Eliza  Brooks, 
dau.  of  Jacob  Warren  Brooks  and  Catherine  Lacy 
(dau.  of  Major  Edward  Lacy,  son  of  Gen.  Edward 
Lacy  of  the  Revolution).  Mr.  Kelly  was  a planter 
of  ample  means,  and  at  one  time  was  a co-partner  in 
the  commission  business  at  Mobile  with  John  F. 
Nabors.  Mr.  Kelly  came  to  Pickens  County  in  the 
’30s  and  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death 
April  27th,  1850.  His  house  was  about  three  miles 
from  Carrollton  on  the  road  to  Pickensville  and  the 
house  is  still  standing.  No  issue.  After  his  death 
Mrs.  Kelly  became  the  wife  of  Col.  Lewis  M.  Stone, 
and  she  now  resides  at  the  homestead  in  Carrollton. 

3.  Nancy,  b. ; m.  Col.  Thomas  Adams.  They  lived 

and  died  in  Marengo  County  near  Linden.  Mr. 
Adams  was  a man  of  wealth,  owning  numbers  of 
slaves  and  extensive  canebrake  plantations.  These 
he  lost  by  the  too  generous  use  of  his  name  in  the 
matter  of  endorsements.  He  had  a number  of  chil- 
dren. One  dau.  Rosaline  m.  James  Wilcox  who  was 
Probate  Judge  of  Jefferson  County  in  1850. 

4.  Moses  Kelly,  b.  May  21,  1860.  (See  V below) 

5.  Isham  Harrison  Kelly.  (See  No.  VI  below) 

III.  WILLIAM  KELLY  (son  of  Gresham)  was  b.  Sept.  22, 
1786.  He  was  the  most  prominent  early  member  of  the 
family.  Admitted  to  the  bar  probably  in  South  Carolina, 
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he  early  moved  to  Tennessee  where  he  became  one  of  the 
judges.  In  1818  he  came  to  the  rich  and  populous  county 
of  Madison  and  located  at  Huntsville  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession. In  1821  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  the  State  at 
that  period  being  entitled  to  but  one  member.  He  was  the 
second  representative  in  Congress  from  Alabama.  He  re- 
signed when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Ala- 
bama, in  which  body  he  served  from  Dec.  12,  1822  to  March 
4,  1825.  In  1825  and  1827  he  was  in  the  Alabama  House 
of  Representatives  from  Madison  County,  serving  as  Speak- 
er at  the  former  session.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
impeach  the  Judges  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  he 
removed  to  New  Orleans  in  1830,  where  he  died  August  24, 
1834.  He  was  twice  married  and  had  descendants.  The 
following  is  a character  sketch  of  him  by  Hon.  Jas.  E. 
Saunders  (Settlers  of  Early  Alabama,  p.  293) : 

‘He  was  a man  of  fine  genius  and  an  able  lawyer. 
There  was  nothing  Sophomorean  in  his  style.  It  was 
always  conversational  in  tone.  When  addressing  a 
jury  he  often  left  the  bar,  and  leaning  on  a chair  he 
talked  with  them  very  effectually.  He  was  their 
great  champion  and  loved  the  dear  people ; but  I never 
observed  that  he  was  fond  of  their  society.  I have 
often  seen  him  retire  from  crowds  and  amuse  himself 
with  a pocket  edition  of  Horace,  which  he  generally 
carried  and  could  read  with  facility.  I imagine  that 
much  of  his  cynical  style  had  been  imbibed  from  that 
Roman  satirist.’ 

IV.  HARRIET  KELLY  (dau.  of  Gresham)  was  b.  July  15, 
1789.  In  S.  C.  she  married  Isham  Harrison,  son  of  James 
Harrison  and  Elizabeth  Hampton,  of  S.  C.  ‘She  was  a 
woman  of  commanding  appearance,  of  superior  intellect 
and  great  force  of  character.’  Removing  to  Jones  Valley, 
he  settled  near  Jonesboro,  but  later  moved  to  old  Ruhama 
(the  present  East  Lake)  where  he  occupied  the  first  brick 
house  erected  in  Jefferson  County.  In  1823  he  represented 
this  County  in  the  lower  House.  In  1832  he  removed  to 
Noxubee  County,  Miss.,  of  which  county  he  remained  a 
resident  until  his  death.  They  had  a large  family  and  their 
descendants  are  persons  of  great  worth.  Children: 
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1.  Eliza  Harrison,  m.  B.  W.  Earle,  a son  of  Gen.  Earle 
of  S.  C. 

2.  Laura,  m.  Wm.  H.  Jack,  a distinguished  lawyer  and 
public  man  of  Texas. 

3.  James  E.,  m.  (1)  Mary  Evans,  dau.  of  J.  Evans; 
(2)  Miss  Carter.  He  was  a Brig. -Gen.  C.S.A.  De- 
scendants in  Waco,  Texas. 

4.  Louisa,  m.  Dr.  Wells  A.  Thompson  of  Waco,  Texas. 

5.  John  Hampton,  d.  at  22;  graduate  of  Medical  Col- 
lege of  University  of  Penn. 

6.  Isham,  m.  Julia,  dau.  of  Gov.  Whitfield  of  Miss., 
resided  in  Columbus,  Miss.  Was  a colonel  in  the 
late  war  and  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Harrisburg. 

7.  Richard,  m.  Mary,  dau.  of  Daniel  Ragsdale,  of  Aber- 
deen. Was  a physician  and  colonel  of  C.S.A. 

8.  Thomas,  m.  Sallie  McDonald,  resided  in  Waco, 
Texas.  Was  a Brig. -Gen.  of  Cav.,  C.S.A. ; lawyer. 

9.  William  Kelly.  Was  a lawyer.  Died  prior  to  1861. 

10.  Harriet  Kelly,  m.  William  E.,  son  of  James  Evans, 
Aberdeen. 

11.  Moses  Kelly,  m.  Mary,  dau.  of  Gen.  B.  M.  Bradford, 
of  Aberdeen;  was  a surgeon  in  the  late  war.  Re- 
sided at  Deerbrook,  Miss.,  where  he  has  descend- 
ants. 

12.  Mary,  m.  Dr.  Matt  Clay,  of  Deerbrook,  Miss.  She 
is  dead.  Dr.  Clay  still  resides  at  his  elegant  home. 

V.  MOSES  KELLY  (son  of  Moses)  was  b.  May  21,  1810 
in  S.  C.  Coming  with  his  parents  to  Jefferson  County,  on 
Nov.  18,  1828,  he  married  Diza  Peeler.  He  was  a farmer 
but  early  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  On  Aug.  13, 
1832  he  was  commissioned  Sheriff  of  the  County,  an  office 
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he  held  until  Aug.  25,  1841.  In  1836  he  was  in  the  lower 
House  of  the  Legislature  from  Jefferson;  and  was  in  the 
Senate  by  successive  elections  in  1843,  1847,  1851  and  1853. 
He  was  elected  Probate  Judge  May  14,  1856,  and  served 
until  May  5,  1862.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  raised  a 
Company  of  volunteers  from  Jefferson  but  they  saw  no 
active  duty.  The  old  roll  of  this  Company  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Alabama.  He  d.  Sept.  25, 
1865.  He  and  his  wife  are  both  buried  at  Elyton,  Ala.  Mr. 
Kelly  ‘was  a man  of  practical  ways,  great  influence,  popu- 
larity, experience  and  integrity.’  Children: 

1.  Gershom,  b.  1831 ; 3rd  Sgt.  in  Capt.  Burt  Martin’s 
Company,  10th  Ala.  Regiment.  Wounded  at  Get- 
tysburg, July  2,  and  d.  July  11,  1863. 

2.  James,  d.  in  Jefferson  County. 

3.  Moses,  now  resides  at  Lyle  Station,  Tenn. 

VI.  ISHAM  HARRISON  KELLY  (son  of  Moses)  graduat- 
ed at  the  University  of  Alabama,  class  of  1834,  taking  his 
degree  of  A.M.  He  was  prepared  for  the  bar  and  about 
1839  located  at  Carrollton.  Here  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion with  success.  His  health  becoming  impaired  he  went 
to  Cuba  for  recuperation.  He,  however,  rapidly  declined, 
and  died  in  the  island  about  1844.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Herbert,  dau.  of  John  Herbert  and  Harriet  Waters.  Mr. 
Herbert  was  of  Lowndes  County  but  after  his  death  his 
widow  moved  to  Tuscaloosa.  Later  she  married  J.  R.  Haw- 
thorn of  Wilcox  County.  Mrs.  Kelly  died  about  1847  leav- 
ing only  two  children: 

1.  John  Herbert  Kelly.  (See  No.  VII  below) 

2.  Rollin,  m.  and  lives  in  Mobile. 

VII.  JOHN  HERBERT  KELLY  (son  of  Isham  Harrison 
Kelly)  was  born  March  31,  1840,  in  Carrollton,  Ala.  Al- 
though he  never  married  and  was  little  known  in  the 
county,  as  a native  son  his  memory  has  been  honored. 
Brewer’s  Alabama,  page  502,  presents  the  following  appre- 
ciative memoir  of  him:”  etc.,  etc. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  more  has  been  learned  about  the 
individual  members  of  this  family,  chiefly  from  records  to  which 
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Dr.  Owen  did  not  have  access.  During  the  Revolution,  Gresham 
Kelly  served  as  Captain1  and  also  furnished  provisions  for  the 
army.2  He  then  resided  in  Orangeburg  District,  in  South  Caro- 
lina,3 the  records  of  which  were  burned  in  1865  by  the  Federal 
troops  under  Sherman.  By  1790,  however,  he  had  removed  to 
Greenville  County,  when  he  is  listed  in  the  first  United  States 
Census4  as  having  in  his  household  two  white  males  over  16, 
including  the  head  of  the  family  (himself),  two  white  males 
under  16,  five  females  and  nineteen  slaves.  His  daughter  Ann 
was  evidently  already  married  by  this  time. 

His  family  continued  to  live  in  Greenville  County  during  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  War  of  1812.  When  this  crisis  in 
our  national  affairs  was  reached,  he  and  three  of  his  children 
were  dead.  His  oldest  living  child  was  his  second  son,  and  third 
child,  Moses  Kelly,  then  thirty-seven  years  old,  married  and 
with  at  least  five  children.  He  followed  in  his  father’s  foot- 
steps by  raising  a company  of  volunteers  and  served  as  its  cap- 
tain. Details  of  his  service  are  lacking,  due  to  the  burning  of 
Washington  by  the  British  and  of  Columbia  by  Sherman,  but 
a muster  roll  which  escaped  destruction  shows  that  he  was  at 
Fort  Hawkins,  in  Georgia,  on  February  12,  1814,  with  his  com- 
pany, and  that  he  had  enlisted  on  January  20,  1814,  for  six 
months.  In  June,  1814,  when  Weatherford  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  at  Fort  Jackson,  Ala.,  his  company  seems  to  have 
been  present  under  the  command  of  a Captain  Williams,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  title  of  “Major”  which  he  was  called 
officially  later.5 

The  War  of  1812  left  far-reaching  consequences  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  After  the  power  of  the  Creek  Nation 
was  forever  broken  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  the  Creeks  ceded 
their  claim  to  much  of  the  richest  part  of  what  is  now  Alabama. 
The  Treaty  of  Ghent  ended  all  British  claims  to  the  country 
south  of  Canada.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  though  fought 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  was  important  as  emphatic 
notice  to  the  world  that  in  the  South,  at  least,  the  American 
frontiersmen  would  brook  no  outside  interference  with  the  In- 


nSalley’s  Stub  Entries  to  Indents  for  Revolutionary  Services,  R-T,  p.  36. 

"Ibid,  O-Q,  p.  26. 

3Salley’s  History  of  Orangeburg  County,  S.  C.,  p.  230. 

4Census  of  1790,  p.  70. 

’’Publications  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 
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dians,  nor  any  inciting  of  the  Indians  by  foreign  nations  to  out- 
rages on  the  white  settlers.  In  rapid  succession,  treaties  fol- 
lowed with  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws,  removing 
all  adverse  claims  to  what  is  now  the  center  of  Alabama,  and 
opening  the  way  to  its  settlement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  seaboard  states  were  ripe  for  emi- 
gration of  their  people.  The  best  lands  there  were  settled,  fam- 
ilies had  increased  until  the  land  holdings  must  be  further  sub- 
divided or  else  some  must  move  on  to  the  new  lands.  The  men 
who  had  fought  with  Jackson  against  England  and  the  Indians 
had  returned  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  rich  virgin  Indian 
country."  In  vain  did  Congress  pass  laws  forbidding  actual  set- 
tlement of  the  newly  ceded  Indian  lands  in  advance  of  survey. 
The  settlers  poured  westward  across  the  Alleghanies,  and  rap- 
idly peopled  the  great  basin.  And  in  this  surging  tide,  the 
South  Carolinians  were  conspicuous. 

There  were  two  main  streams  of  immigration  into  Alabama, 
one  by  way  of  middle  Tennessee,  and  the  other  across  middle 
Georgia  into  middle  Alabama.  The  Kellys  came  the  first  way, 
the  Herberts  and  Waters,  General  Kelly’s  maternal  ancestors, 
came  the  latter  way. 

So  rapidly  did  the  settlers  pour  into  what  is  now  Alabama, 
but  then  Mississippi  Territory,  that  by  1817  the  Territory  was 
divided  and  the  eastern  part  was  created  into  Alabama  Terri- 
tory. On  March  3,  1817,  when  Alabama  Territory  was  created, 
the  area  between  Montgomery  County  and  the  Tennessee  River 
was  a vast,  unsettled  wilderness.  Settlers  poured  in  so  rapidly, 
however,  that  twenty-two  new  counties  were  created  before  the 
admission  of  Alabama  as  a state,  Dec.  14,  1819.  Among  these 
settlers  were  Major  Moses  Kelly,  the  grandfather  of  General  John 
Herbert  Kelly,  with  his  younger  brother,  William  Kelly,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Isham  Harrison. 

When  they  left  South  Carolina  is  now  unknown.  Senator 
William  Kelly  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  probably  in  South 
Carolina,  and  had  lived  in  Tennessee  where  he  had  been  a Circuit 
Judge,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1818  and  moved  to  Huntsville, 
Ala.  In  the  next  decade,  he  represented  Alabama  in  Washington 

6Manuscript  material  and  old  letters,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  author. 
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in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  his  county  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture where  he  was  Speaker,  while  his  brother,  Major  Moses  Kelly, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Isham  Harrison,  were  also  prominent 
citizens  of  Jefferson  County. 

When  and  how  Major  Moses  Kelly  and  Isham  Harrison 
moved  into  Alabama  is  also  unknown.  The  act  of  the  Legislature 
creating  Blount  County,  approved  February  7,  1818,  mentioned 
but  one  man  by  name.  The  act  itself  provided  that  “for  the 
present”  all  courts  of  Blount  County  should  be  “holden”  at  the 
house  of  Major  Kelly  in  Jones  Valley.  So  it  is  known  that  he 
came  to  Alabama  before  1818.  Blount  County  as  originally 
created  extended  from  the  northern  line  of  the  present  Cullman 
County  almost  to  Montevallo,  and  from  the  Sipsey  River  to  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Boundary,  almost  to  Gadsden.  A few  days  after 
the  creation  of  this  County,  Governor  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Terri- 
torial Governor,  commissioned  Major  Kelly  as  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  County,  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  show  that 
the  organization  of  the  County  was  perfected  in  his  home,  as 
the  temporary  courthouse,  under  his  direction  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Quorum. 

The  system  of  county  organization  and  county  courts  then 
differed  from  that  of  today.  Then  there  were  few  roads,  and 
they  hardly  more  than  trails,  no  cities,  and  no  method  of  easy 
communication.  Then  an  educated  man  was  the  exception,  and 
public  officials  were  fewer  in  number  and  with  more  varied 
duties  than  today.  Instead  of  the  division  of  county  govern- 
ment between  the  County  Commission,  the  Probate  Judge  and 
County  Judge,  a group  of  justices  composed  the  County  Court, 
or  “Quorum,”  with  one  of  them  designated  as  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  whom  was  combined  the  responsibilities  today  held  by  the 
President  of  the  County  Commission,  the  Probate  Judge  and  the 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  with  no  city  governments  in  the 
entire  county.  But,  if  the  duties  were  more  varied  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities greater  than  today,  so  too  was  the  honor,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  a county  was  officially,  and  probably  otherwise, 
the  most  important  man  in  the  county.  So,  in  this  huge  area, 
Major  Moses  Kelly  was  selected  as  the  first  Chief  Justice  and 
his  home  for  the  first  temporary  courthouse. 

So  rapidly  was  the  new  county  settled  that  on  December  13, 
1819,  the  day  before  Alabama  became  a state,  Blount  County 
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was  divided  and  a new  county  was  created  from  its  southern  part, 
named  Jefferson.  Again  Major  Kelly  was  called  upon  by  Gover- 
nor Bibb  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice  of  a new  county  and  to  lead 
in  its  organization.  This  time,  the  County  was  more  compact 
in  area  and  the  survey  of  the  land  had  been  recently  completed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  so  the  settlers  could  buy  their 
homes.  The  County  was  organized  and  well  started  on  its  way 
when  Major  Kelly  resigned  as  Justice  and  passed  to  other  hands 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  work  he  had  begun.  With 
the  exception  of  serving  for  awhile  as  justice  of  the  peace,  Major 
Kelly  rendered  no  more  public  service,  officially,  and  is  said  to 
have  passed  his  last  years  quietly  at  the  home  of  his  oldest  son 
Dr.  James  Kelly,  where  he  died  January  9,  1837.  He  was  buried 
there  in  a cemetery,  with  others  of  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
but  time  wiped  out  the  landmarks  and  levelled  most  of  the  mark- 
ers, and  when  his  grave  was  found  a few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Franke,  of  Birmingham,  his  very  memory  had  been  so 
forgotten  that  at  first  there  was  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  man  buried  there.  Princess  Sehoy  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  restored  his  grave  and  held  memorial 
services  there  on  December  14,  1939,  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State. 

Before  Major  Kelly  died,  his  family  had  already  begun  to 
move  on  to  the  richer  land  to  the  south  and  west.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Isham  Harrison,  after  representing  Jefferson  County  in 
the  State  Legislature,  moved  first  to  Pickens  County,  Alabama, 
and  later  to  Mississippi,  where  both  he  and  his  wife,  Harriet 
Kelly,  died.  They  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  as  far  as 
Pickens  County  by  her  nephew,  Isham  Harrison  Kelly,  who  set- 
tled there  and  was  later  joined  by  his  elder  brother,  Gershom 
Kelly.  Their  other  brothers,  Dr.  James  Kelly  and  General  Moses 
Kelly,  Jr.,  remained  in  Jefferson  County.  Dr.  James  Kelly  was 
one  of  the  earliest  doctors  in  the  County.  He  married  first  Jane 
Jordan,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  (Lockhart)  Jordan,  who 
had  moved  to  Marengo  County,  Ala.,  from  Lincoln  County,  Ga., 
and  after  her  death  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Tyler 
Hardyman.  Dr.  Kelly  died  in  1840  and  was  buried  beside  the 
grave  of  his  first  wife  in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Bessemer. 
He  was  survived  by  Thomas  Adams  Kelly,  his  son  by  his  first 
wife,  and  James  Washington  Kelly,  by  his  second  wife.  The  elder 
son  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandparents  in  Marengo 
County,  and  the  younger  one  died  in  his  youth. 
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General  Moses  Kelly  was  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
State,  serving  twice  as  Sheriff  of  Jefferson  County,  representing 
his  county  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  four  times  State  Senator 
from  his  district,  and  finally  as  Judge  of  Probate  of  his  County 
from  1856  to  1862.  He  was  also  Brigadier-General  in  the  Ala- 
bama Militia.  He  died  in  1865,  honored  and  beloved.  Though 
he  had  three  sons,  he  now  has  no  descendants,  it  seems.  All 
of  his  sons  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  one  being  killed  and 
one  captured  at  Gettysburg.  In  a half  century  after  Major 
Moses  Kelly  came  to  Alabama  with  his  four  sons,  the  Kelly  name 
had  passed  from  the  County  which  he  had  organized  in  his  home, 
in  1818. 

Two  sons  had  moved  westward  and  settled  in  Pickens  Coun- 
ty, Alabama.  Again,  destruction  of  the  county  records  prevents 
a complete  reconstruction  of  their  life  history.  Some  substituted 
records  in  the  County  Courthouse,  some  certified  transcripts  from 
the  now  destroyed  county  records  found  in  other  counties,  church 
records,  and  Supreme  Court  records,  however,  shed  a little  light 
on  their  lives. 

Gershom  Kelly,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  who  moved 
to  Pickens  County,  had  joined  Caanan  Baptist  Church,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  by  baptism  on  Sept.  25,  1830,  and  was  dismissed  by 
letter,  with  his  wife  Matilda,  on  Jan.  20,  1832,  along  with  others, 
to  organize  a new  Baptist  church  at  Elyton.  He  was  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Jefferson  County  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  and 
perhaps  longer;  the  last  deed  from  him  which  had  been  found 
was  dated  October,  1834,  when  he  was  still  residing  in  Jefferson 
County.  In  1842,  during  the  month  of  May,  he  joined  Big  Creek 
Baptist  Church,  in  Pickens  County,  by  letter.7  He  was  a deacon 
of  this  church,  until  his  death  in  1850.  His  house  still  stands,  in 
very  bad  repair,  but  showing  by  its  good  design  and  careful 
workmanship  that  it  was  once  a lovely  home.  Big  Creek  Church, 
nearby,  has  been  abandoned  for  years.  This  building  was  erected 
in  1843,  under  the  direction  of  a Committee  of  which  Gershom 
Kelly  was  a member.  After  his  death,  his  widow  married  Col. 
Lewis  M.  Stone,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Western  Alabama,  who 
represented  Pickens  County  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  be- 


7Minutes  of  the  Big  Creek  Baptist  Church,  in  possession  of  Hon.  M.  B. 
Curry,  Secretary  of  the  Pickens  Baptist  Association,  Carrollton,  Ala. 
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ing  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  house  also 
still  stands  in  Carrollton.  Gershom  Kelly  died  without  issue. 

Isham  Harrison  Kelly,  the  father  of  General  John  Herbert 
Kelly,  was  born  in  Greenville  District,  South  Carolina,  also,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  youngest  child  of  Major  Moses  Kelly. 
He  probably  came  to  Pickens  County  with  his  aunt  Harriet  and 
her  husband,  Isham  Harrison,  for  he  entered  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1832  as  from  Pickens  County.8  One  can  but  wonder 
if  his  mother  had  not  died  when  he  was  young  leaving  him  to 
the  care  of  this  aunt,  about  wdiom  some  charming  little  stories 
are  still  extant.  Certainly  his  father  and  two  of  his  brothers 
never  left  Jefferson  County  to  live,  and  the  brother  who  later 
moved  to  Pickens  County  was  still  living  in  Jefferson  County 
in  1834.  The  Harrisons,  however,  seem  to  have  left  Jefferson 
County  earlier,  and  did  not  move  to  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi, 
until  1832. 

Isham  Harrison  Kelly  entered  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1832,  the  first  student  from  Pickens  County,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  third  class  which  was  graduated  from  that  institution, 
in  1834;  among  his  class-mates  was  Clement  Comer  Clay,  Jr., 
son  of  Governor  Clay,  and  himself  later  United  States  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  husband  of  the  “Belle  of  the  Fifties,”  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  In  1838,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University,  and  on  May  1, 
1839,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Herbert,  daughter  of  John 
Herbert  and  his  wife,  Harriet  Waters,  both  of  distinguished 
South  Carolinian  ancestry.  John  Herbert  was  traditionally  de- 
scended from  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  his  wife  from  a cele- 
brated officer  of  the  American  Revolution.  John  Herbert  died 
and  his  widow  later  married  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawthorne,  of  Wil- 
cox, uncle  of  the  noted  Baptist  preacher  and  of  Gen.  A.  T.  Haw- 
thorne, of  Arkansas.  Elizabeth  (Herbert)  Kelly  had  two  close 
relatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a few  years  later, 
Philemon  Thomas  Herbert,  of  California,  and  W.  W.  Boyce,  of 
South  Carolina,  representing  states  on  opposite  sides  of  the  na- 


*Seed’s  Register  of  the  University  of  Ala.  (1901),  p.  40. 
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tion.  Later  another  relative,  Hilliary  A.  Herbert,  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 

So,  we  see  that  John  Herbert  Kelly  was  of  distinguished 
ancestry  on  both  sides,  of  families  of  culture,  leaders  in  their 
own  day.  If  heredity  means  anything,  he  was  predestined  to 
leadership. 


“Hawthorne  House,”  Pineapple,  Wilcox  County,  was  built  by  Col. 
J.  R.  Hawthorne  before  the  War  Between  the  States  and  is  still  owned 
by  descendants  and  occupied  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
Whitaker.  It  was  in  this  home  that  John  Herbert  Kelly  spent  his  boy- 
hood after  the  death  of  his  parents  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  his  maternal 
grandmother  by  a former  marriage. 
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CHAPTER  II 
HIS  EARLY  LIFE 

Until  1873,  when  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  was  established,  the  usual  course  pursued  by  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Alabama  was  to  read  law  under  a 
practicing-  lawyer  in  preparation  for  an  examination  by  one  of 
the  Judges.  So  Isham  Harrison  Kelly  prepared  himself.  From 
the  fact  that  he  was  graduated  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  1838,  the  year  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  he  probably  received  his 
legal  training  also  in  Tuscaloosa,  then  the  State  Capitol.  It  is 
not  now  known  which  lawyer  directed  his  preparation  for  the  bar, 
but  indications  point  to  the  probability  of  his  having  studied 
under  Harvey  W.  Ellis  or  Judge  E.  W.  Peck.  He  was  admitted, 
on  motion,  on  June  24,  1837,  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Alabama"  and  became  entitled  thereafter  to  practice  in  all 
the  courts  in  the  State.  He  certainly  lived  in  Tuscaloosa  that 
first  year  after  his  admission,  for,  as  shown  above,  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity.10 He  probably  met  his  future  wife  in  Tuscaloosa,  and 
may  have  married  there  on  May  1,  1839,  but  the  official  record 
of  his  marriage  has  not  been  found.11 

Isham  Harrison  Kelly  opened  his  law  office  in  Carrollton 
about  1838  or  1839,  and  practiced  there  successfully  until  his 
death  a few  years  later.  His  professional  card  appears,  as  was 
then  customary,  in  The  Pickensville  Register 12  of  October  5, 
1840,  as  attorney  at  law  at  Carrollton,  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  lawyer  then  practicing,  with  John  M.  Cameron  at 
Pickensville  the  only  other  lawyer  in  the  County  at  that  time. 
Nelson  Foot  Smith,  in  his  “History  of  Pickens  County,  Alabama,”- 
published  in  1856,  says  of  him:13 


"Minutes  of  the  Supreme  Court  “F”. 

10Seed’s  Register  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  1831  -1901,  p.  40. 
"Original  letter  from  Margaret  (Herbert)  Marrast,  in  Ala.  Dept,  of 
Archives  & History. 

'-The  West  Alabamian  of  July  2,  1873,  in  Ala.  Dept,  of  Archives  & 
History. 

13Page  263. 
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“Mr.  Isham  Kelly  came  to  Pickens  County  from  Jefferson 
about  1839,  and  died  here  in  1844.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Herbert  of  Tuscaloosa  about  1840,  and  left  her 
a widow  with  two  children.  He  was  a good  lawyer  and  a 
highly  respectable  man ; was  a brother  of  the  late  Gershom 
Kelly.” 

The  case  of  West  & West  vs.  Kelly's  Executors,  reported  in 
Vol.  19  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  Reports,11  also  sheds  a 
little  light  on  his  professional  career.  In  that  case,  after  his 
death,  suit  was  brought  by  his  executors  against  the  firm  of 
West  & West  in  the  County  Court  of  Pickens  County  to  collect 
a note  which  read: 

“For  and  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  performed  by 
H.  W.  Ellis  and  Isham  H.  Kelly,  attorneys  at  law,  &c.,  in  a 
certain  suit  in  chancery  hereafter  to  be  instituted  in  our 
behalf  against  David  Sloan  to  remove  him  as  a trustee,  we 
promise  to  pay  to  them  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1842,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Carrollton,  Ala.,  Dec.  4,  A.  D.  1840.” 

On  the  trial,  the  defendants,  West  & West,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  prove  that  the  payment  of  the  note  was  conditioned  on  the 
success  of  the  chancery  suit,  and  when  the  lower  court  rendered 
judgment  in  favor  of  Kelly’s  executors,  West  & West  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court 
was  affirmed.  West  & West  were  represented  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Huntingdon  as  Counsel,  while  E.  W.  Peck,  a former  law 
partner  of  H.  W.  Ellis  and  later  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
represented  Kelly’s  Executors.  Harvey  W.  Ellis,  the  associate 
of  Isham  H.  Kelly  in  the  original  case,  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Alabama  during  his  lifetime,  according  to  Dr.  Owen,15 
who  states  that  he  had  come  to  Alabama  from  Kentucky  in  1823, 
and  though  twice  defeated  for  Congress  he  was  highly  esteemed 
both  as  a man  and  as  a lawyer.  He  married  a niece  of  Vice- 
President  William  R.  King,  who  later  accompanied  her  uncle  to 
Paris  when  he  was  Minister  to  France.  Ellis  died  in  1842,  two 
years  before  Isham  Harrison  Kelly. 


14Page  353. 

15Owen’s  History  of  Alabama  &c.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  536. 
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Where  Isham  H.  Kelly  lived  in  the  town  of  Carrollton  is  not 
now  known,  and  as  the  County  records  were  burned  about  1876, 
this  may  never  be  known.  But  it  is  known  that  he  lived  in 
Carrollton,  and  that  his  two  sons  were  born  there,  John  Herbert 
Kelly,  the  elder,  on  March  31,  1840,  and  Rollin  H.  Kelly  about 
two  years  later.  Both  parents  had  tuberculosis,  and  the  younger 
son,  Rollin,  also  developed  it  and  died  in  early  manhood.  Isham 
H.  Kelly  went  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  in  a vain  effort  to  regain 
his  health,  but  died  there  sometime  in  1844.  His  wife  was  so  ill 
that  her  mother  took  the  two  small  children  and  reared  them. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  remembered  any  other  parent  than 
she  and  her  second  husband,  for  in  October  of  1847,  Elizabeth 
Kelly  also  died,  in  Woodville,  Mississippi,  and  the  two  little  boys, 
the  elder  but  seven,  were  completely  orphaned. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  a woman  of  unusual  charm  and  ability, 
and  faithful  to  the  charge  entrusted  to  her.  An  analysis  of 
the  guardianship  records  so  far  found  reveals  that  the  two  little 
orphans  never  lacked  love  and  solicitous  care.  They  were  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  had  such  a grandmother,  and  such  a 
grandfather  as  her  second  husband  proved  to  be. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  their  father’s  death,  the 
handling  of  all  financial  matters  connected  with  his  estate  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  their  uncle,  Gershom  Kelly,  under 
the  terms  of  their  father’s  will  and  then  under  their  mother’s 
will.  These  wills,  however,  were  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the 
County  records,  and  their  exact  provisions  can  not  be  learned. 
However,  on  October  8,  1849,  according  to  the  records  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Gershom  Kelly  made  his  final  settlement  in 
Pickens  County  as  Executor  of  the  will  of  Isham  H.  Kelly,  De- 
ceased, and  paid  over  to  General  Moses  Kelly,  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, as  guardian  of  the  two  orphans,  ten  negroes  and  $4,897.36  in 
money,  said  to  have  been  derived  in  part  from  the  sale  of  real 
estate,  the  home  in  Carrollton,  no  doubt.  On  April  27,  1850, 
Gershom  Kelly  also  died,  and  by  his  will  left  each  of  these 
nephews  the  sum  of  $200.00,  which  was  paid  to  their  guardian  by 
his  Executrix.  At  the  May  Term,  1852,  of  the  Probate  Court 
of  Pickens  County,  his  widow  and  executrix  made  final  settle- 
ment of  his  handling  of  the  estate  of  “Elizabeth  R.  H.  Kelly’s” 
estate,  as  Executor  under  her  will.  A certified  transcript  of  this 
settlement  was  filed  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Mobile  County,  from 
which  these  facts  appear. 
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General  Moses  Kelly,  of  Elyton,  their  uncle,  was  appointed 
their  guardian  on  September  29,  1849,  by  the  Probate  Court  of 
Jefferson  County,  and  made  bond  the  same  day,  in  the  penal  sum 
of  $10,000.00  with  Samuel  A.  Tarrant,  L.  G.  McMillion  and 
Joshua  Lacey  as  his  sureties.  On  November  2,  1849,  new  bond 
having  been  required,  his  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $16,000.00 
was  approved  with  George  I.  Roebuck  as  additional  surety. 

General  Kelly  continued  as  their  guardian  until  November 
26,  1851,  when  he  resigned,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  was  shortly  there- 
after appointed  as  guardian  by  Alexander  B.  Meek,  as  Probate 
Judge  of  Mobile  County.  From  her  petition  we  learn  that  she 
had  had  the  sole  care  of  these  children  since  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  that  they  were  then  in  a school  where  she  had 
placed  them. 

In  1852,  Mrs.  Herbert  married  Hon.  Joseph  Richard  Haw- 
thorne, of  Conecuh  County,  the  license  being  issued  in  Mobile 
County  on  April  19,  but  no  return  of  it  was  made.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne was  then  living  at  Bellville,  and  was  the  son  of  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  Conecuh  County  and  the  brother  of  Rev.  Kedar 
Hawthorne,  the  famous  Baptist  Preacher,  whose  sons,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Hawthorne  and  Gen.  A.  T.  Hawthorne,  have  won  enduring  fame. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Conecuh  County, 
where  he  lived  until  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Pineapple,  in 
Wilcox  County.  Later  he  twice  represented  Wilcox  County  in 
the  State  Legislature. 

After  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  was  his  third  wife, 
he  became  the  guardian  of  her  grandchildren  in  her  right,  under 
the  laws  of  that  day.  General  Kelly’s  final  settlement  as  their 
guardian  was  made  July  21,  1852,  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  the  Court  Minutes  show  that  he  paid  over, 
in  open  Court,  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  as  succeeding  guardian  in  right 
of  his  wife  the  money  of  the  children.  The  net  balance  as  paid 
over  was  $5,775.64,  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  more  than  he 
had  received  when  he  became  guardian. 

On  February  9,  1855,  Mr.  Hawthorne  filed  in  the  Probate 
Court  of  Mobile  County,  an  accounting  of  this  guardianship. 
This  petition  was  executed  in  Wilcox  County.  The  details  of  this 
settlement  are  interesting,  and  show  both  the  loving  care  be- 
stowed on  these  children  and  also  much  of  the  life  of  that  period. 
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This  is  the  last  settlement  found  in  Mobile  County.  No  doubt 
the  guardianship  was  removed  to  Wilcox  County,  where  the 
grandparents  then  lived.  The  Wilcox  County  records  have  not 
been  examined  as  yet,  and  will  shed  more  light  on  John  Herbert 
Kelly’s  boyhood  when  fully  searched.  A wealth  of  interesting 
detail  is  contained  in  the  records  already  found,  and  it  is  a regret 
that  time  does  not  permit  the  copying  of  these  records  in  full 
into  this  account. 

From  vouchers  filed,  we  learn  that  the  boys  were  taught, 
during  part  of  the  time,  by  A.  S.  Vijus  and  by  William  S.  Foster, 
with  both  of  whom  they  boarded  while  being  educated,  and  that 
they  also  attended  the  Bellville  Academy,  as  day  pupils,  then 
under  the  principalship  of  M.  B.  Coles.  This  Academy  was  a 
well-known  ante-bellum  school.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  and  by  whom  John  Herbert  Kelly  was  educated  during 
the  period  from  1855,  when  he  was  at  Bellville  Academy,  until 
he  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Another  interesting  voucher  is  for  dental  work  on  the  boys 
by  Shaw  & Savier,  at  87  and  89  Dauphin  Street,  in  Mobile,  in 
December,  1854.  For  “John  Kelly  & Brother,”  eleven  gold  fill- 
ings, cleaning  teeth,  extractions,  powder  and  brushes  came  to 
a total  of  $50.00. 

There  is  a series  of  bills  for  clothing,  from  which  one  learns 
how  the  boys  progressed  from  one  style  of  clothing  to  another, 
and  anyone  who  has  exer  witnessed  the  pleasure  of  a small  boy 
when  he  receives  his  first  pair  of  boots  feels  again  that  pleasure 
when  reading  on  one  of  these  bills  “To  2 pr.  of  Boots  $5.00.”  At 
the  shoe  prices  of  that  day,  these  must  have  been  beautiful  boots ! 

Not  the  least  instructive  among  the  vouchers  are  those 
itemized  accounts  of  expense  to  and  from  Court  at  Carrollton 
and  Elyton.  There  were  two  such  vouchers  in  the  Partial  Set- 
tlement of  1855.  Because  of  the  light  they  shed  on  a by-gone 
day,  they  are  copied  in  full. 
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“May  10th,  1852. 

To  passage  up  the  Bigby  on  the  Sarah  $8.00  each $16.00 

Paid  for  Hack  hire  to  Carrelton 3.50 

Tavern  Bill  at  Gardner’s 5.00 

Stage  fair  at  Tuskaloosa 6.00 

do  to  Eliton  10.00 

Supper  at  Tuskaloosa 1.00 

Tavern  Bill  at  Eliton __  5.00 

Stage  fare  Back  to  Tuskaloosa 10.00 

Passage  on  hack  to  Greensborough 10.00 

Tavern  Bill  in  Tuskaloosa  at  the  pidean  (?)  Queen 5.00 

Supper  at  Greensborough 1.00 

Tavern  Bill  at  Selma 6.00 

Stage  fair  from  Greensborough  to  Selma 4.00 

Passage  on  the  Boat  from  Selma  to  Bridgeport 3.00 

Expenses  from  Bridgeport  to  Bellville  in  Conecuh  County—.  11.50 


$97.00” 


“July  15th,  1852.  J.  R.  Hawthorn’s  expenses  the  second  trip 


Passage  from  Mobile  to  Selma : $ 5.00 

Tavern  Bill  at  Selma 2.50 

Stage  fair  to  Tuskaloosa 8.00 

Tavern  Bill  at  Tuskaloosa 1.50 

Hack  hire  to  Eliton 12.00 

Board  Eliton 4.50 

Hack  hire  to  Mountavalla 5.00 

Paid  on  the  Rail  Road  to  Selma 3.00 

Passage  from  Selma  to  Claibourne 4.00 

Hack  Hire  to  Bellville 4.00” 


Both  in  the  time  required  and  in  the  cost  of  the  journey,  condi- 
tions have  certainly  changed  since  1852. 

There  are  other  interesting  vouchers  for  the  expenses  of 
medical  attention  for  the  negroes  belonging  to  the  boys,  items 
which  would  be  a revelation  to  many  today,  especially  to  those 
who  think  of  slavery  as  a condition  of  exploitation  of  helpless 
people.  Other  vouchers  are  for  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  these 
negroes. 

One  familiar  with  the  handling  of  guardianships  can  but  be 
impressed  by  the  failure  to  charge  up  to  the  children  many 
things  which  could  have  been  properly  charged,  and  the  settle- 
ment gives  a definite  impression  that  the  grandparents  only 
charged  up  enough  to  cover  what  had  to  be  paid  out  in  cash  on 
the  boys’  property,  with  only  such  items  for  the  boys  as  would 
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balance  the  interest  charged  the  guardian  for  handling  the 
estate  under  the  system  of  that  time.  The  estate  of  the  chil- 
dren kept  growing  because  most  of  their  expenses  were  not 
charged  against  it.  And  this  fact  gives  a definite  impression 
of  a childhood  spent  among  pleasant  surroundings,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love.  This  is  our  last  glimpse  of  Rollin  Kelly 
until  1866,  when  we  find  him  living  in  Mobile.  In  1898,  we 
learn  that  he  had  died  leaving  two  daughters  who  moved  to 
Galveston,  Texas. 

John  Herbert  Kelly  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  on  July  1,  1857,  by  appointment  of  Hon.  Philemon 
Thomas  Herbert  of  Mariposa,  California.  The  records  of  the 
War  Department,  in  Washington,  show  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
admission,  John  Herbert  Kelly  stated  that  his  age  was  seventeen 
years  and  three  months,  that  his  birthplace  was  Alabama,  and 
his  legal  guardian  was  Mrs.  Harriet  Hawthorne,  of  Pineapple, 
Alabama. 

The  course  at  West  Point  at  that  time  was  a five  year  one, 
and  he  was  in  the  Class  of  1862.  As  a cadet,  he  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  work  in  languages, — Spanish,  French,  and  English, 
— but  he  passed  all  his  work  in  the  fifth,  fourth  and  third  class 
courses,  and  was  in  the  second  class  course  when  he  resigned, 
and  had  War  not  come,  he  would  have  graduated  in  due  course 
in  1862. 16 

As  the  war  clouds  gathered  in  1860,  the  cadets  in  the  Acad- 
emy kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  as  the  Southern  States 
seceded  from  the  Union,  one  by  one,  the  cadets  from  those  States 
usually  followed  their  States  and  resigned  from  the  Academy. 

Immediately  following  the  election  of  President  Lincoln, 
in  1860,  the  Governor  of  Alabama  called  a special  election,  to 
be  held  on  December  24,  1860,  of  delegates  to  a convention  to 
consider  secession,  under  a previous  instruction  from  the  State 
Legislature.  He  also  sent  Commissioners  to  the  other  Southern 
States  to  consider  as  to  their  future  course  in  the  crisis  which 
faced  them.  Anticipating  secession,  the  Governor  also  caused 
the  two  United  States  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  and 
the  Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon  to  be  occupied  by  State  troops. 

lfiRecords  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  December  29,  1860,  John  Herbert  Kelly  resigned  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  came  home  to  cast  his 
fortunes  with  his  State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his 
short  military  career  which  followed  he  outstripped,  not  only 
his  class-mates  in  both  armies,  but  so  many  who  had  already 
completed  the  course  there.  Even  the  famed  John  Pelham,  of 
the  Class  of  1861,  who  resigned  later  in  the  Spring  of  1861,  rose 
no  higher  than  Major  in  the  Confederate  Army,  while  John 
Herbert  Kelly,  who  was  younger  and  also  lacked  a year  and  a 
half  of  completing  the  course,  was  already  a brigadier-general 
and  acting  as  major-general  when  killed  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

With  the  close  of  1860,  John  Herbert  Kelly  put  behind  him 
this  part  of  his  life,  and  returned  to  Alabama,  to  follow  his 
State  into  War.  His  life  henceforth  would  be  devoted  to  his 
State,  and  in  less  than  four  years  more,  his  career  would  be 
finished.  Truly  a momentous  decision  for  one  twenty  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  III 

UNDER  A NEW  FLAG  OF  A NEW  NATION 

It  would  be  interesting  now  to  know  the  details  of  that  last 
Christmas  at  West  Point  and  of  that  journey  home  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  Then  it  was  a long,  tedious 
journey  from  West  Point  to  southern  Alabama,  and  New  Year’s 
Day  of  1861  found  him  en  route  home  to  give  his  services  to  his 
State  in  this  crisis.  We  can  imagine  the  tense  farewells  at  the 
Academy  and  the  intense  excitement  throughout  the  whole 
United  States  at  that  time;  we  can  picture  the  slow  trains  with 
frequent  stops,  the  going  out  on  the  platforms  at  each  stop  to 
learn  the  latest  news,  and  finally  the  arrival  at  home,  with  its 
once  peaceful  atmosphere  now  changed  to  one  of  turmoil  and 
excitement. 

Montgomery  was  now  the  State  Capital.  The  Independent 
State  of  Alabama,  after  about  a month’s  separate  existence, 
joined  her  sister  States  in  organizing  The  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and,  on  February  18,  1861,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  new  nation  there  in 
Montgomery,  as  the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Provisional 
Congress  of  the  new  nation  was  then  in  session  in  Montgomery. 

On  March  15,  1861,  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  sent  to  the  Congress  the  nomination  of  John  Herbert  Kelly, 
of  Alabama,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Artillery  Corps  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  he  was  commissioned  the  next  day,  to 
take  rank  immediately.17 

The  Governor  of  Alabama,  before  the  organization  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  had  sent  State  troops  to  occupy  Fort 
Morgan  and  Fort  Gaines,  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon.  An  interesting  account 
of  Fort  Morgan  and  of  the  life  among  the  troops  there  appeared 
in  The  Gainesville  Independent  of  February  9,  1861.  These  forts 
were  now  held  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and  Colonel  Wil- 
liam J.  Hardee,  late  major  in  the  United  States  Army  and  himself 
a graduate  of  West  Point,  was  sent  to  command  Fort  Morgan. 
Lt.  Kelly  was  assigned  to  his  command,  and  accompanied  him. 

17Journals  of  the  Provisional  Congress,  Vol.  I,  pp.  154-155. 
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There  followed  a short  period  of  intense  activity.  The  old 
fort  was  overhauled  and  put  into  an  efficient  condition.  Then 
Col.  Hardee’s  area  of  command  was  enlarged  to  include  all  ap- 
proaches to  Mobile  Bay  from  as  far  as  Grant’s  Pass.  The  former 
United  States  Cutter,  Morgan,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  erect  batteries  at  such  points  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary for  perfect  defence  and  security.  He  had  the  buildings  at 
Ship  Island  burned,  in  which  Lt.  Kelly  participated,  and  the  forts 
fully  manned  and  effectively  armed.  The  defence  of  Mobile 
was  made  so  nearly  impregnable  that  only  at  the  last  of  the 
War,  when  both  men  and  ammunition  were  almost  exhausted, 
was  the  enemy  able  to  take  Mobile,  even  with  a concerted  attack 
in  force. 

Colonel  Hardee  was  soon  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  of 
Confederate  Provisional  forces  and  sent  to  Arkansas  to  take 
command  of  an  area  lying  west  of  the  White  and  Black  Rivers 
and  extending  from  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Missouri  State 
line.  When  he  left  Fort  Morgan  for  his  new  command,  he  took 
Lieutenant  Kelly  with  him  as  an  aide. 

They  arrived  at  Memphis  on  June  25th,  where  they  stayed 
until  after  July  3rd.  They  then  went  to  Little  Rock.  John 
Herbert  Kelly  had  now  left  Alabama  and  Alabama  troops.  Hence- 
forth he  was  to  serve  chiefly  with  troops  from  other  States,  their 
hero  and  idol,  highly  valued  by  his  superiors  and  desired  in  every 
command  of  the  Western  Army,  and  destined  never  again  to  live 
in  his  beloved  Alabama. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  John  Herbert  Kelly  is  described 
as  “very  reserved  in  his  manner,  very  tall  and  slender  and  fine 
looking.”18  Another  describes  him  as  “a  young  man  of  slight  fig- 
ure, fair  complexion,  light  hair  and  mustache,”19  and  his  only 
existing  photograph  bears  out  these  descriptions.20 

In  Little  Rock,  General  Hardee  proceeded  with  his  plans  for 
carrying  out  the  orders  given  him.  Volunteers  were  organized 
and  equipped,  and  preparations  for  the  inevitable  war  proceeded 
with  dispatch.  In  the  organization  of  troops  recruited  in  Ar- 

18Letter  from  Mrs.  Margaret  (Herbert)  Marrast  in  Ala.  Dept,  of 
Archives  & History. 

1!,DuBose's  General  Wheeler  & the  Army  of  Tennessee,  308-311. 

^Miller’s  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  X,  p.  259. 
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kansas,  Lieutenant  Kelly  was  made  an  officer  of  the  8th  Arkan- 
sas Regiment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  Arkansas 
Regiment  was  commanded  by  A.  T.  Hawthorne,  nephew  of  his 
step-grandfather,  who  later  as  General  Hawthorne  was  one  of  Ar- 
kansas’ heroes. 

On  July  22,  1861,  General  Hardee  established  headquarters 
at  Pittman’s  Ferry.  He  was  soon  ordered  into  Missouri,  with 
St.  Louis  as  eventual  objective.  Leaving  some  of  his  troops  at 
Pittman’s  Ferry,  Hardee  advanced  with  his  main  body  of  troops, 
among  them  the  8th  Arkansas,  and  John  Herbert  Kelly. 

On  July  30,  1861,  Hardee  reached  Pocohontas,  Ark.,  and 
on  August  4,  he  advanced  to  Greenville,  Mo.,  where  he  was  in- 
formed the  enemy  had  left  Ironton  for  Greenville.  Needing  food 
and  provisions  sorely,  and  his  requisitions  not  being  filled,  Hardee 
had  to  fall  back  to  a point  midway  between  Greenville  and  Pitt- 
man’s Ferry.  He  advised  General  Gideon  Pillow  of  the  situation, 
and  fell  back  towards  Pittman’s  Ferry,  by  way  of  Pocohontas. 
When  but  ninety  miles  from  Pittman’s  Ferry,  he  received  orders 
to  join  General  Pillow  at  Greenville,  Mo.,  which  he  did.  John 
Herbert  Kelly  participated  in  all  of  these  movements. 

On  August  20,  1861,  the  same  day  that  General  Hardee 
arrived  in  Greenville,  General  Sterling  Price,  of  the  Missouri 
State  Guard,  issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  object  of  his  army  was  to  “protect 
the  homes,  rights,  dignity  and  honor  of  Missouri.  With  the  aid 
of  our  gallant  Southern  brethren,  who  have  come  into  our  State, 
we  have  achieved  a glorious  victory  over  the  enemy  and  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  the  well-appointed  army  which  the  usurper 
at  Washington  has  been  more  than  six  months  gathering  for 
your  subjugation  and  enslavement.”  However,  resources  and  co- 
operation were  so  lacking  that  General  Hardee  questioned  the 
advisability  of  forcing  a battle.  It  was  a time  of  stress  and 
strain,  and  the  proposed  campaign  was  discontinued,  and  Gen- 
eral Hardee  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Pittman’s  Ferry  on 
September  3,  1861. 

Here  he  endeavored  to  secure  clothing  for  his  men  and 
organized  his  command.  In  the  reorganization,  John  Herbert 
Kelly  was  appointed  Major  of  the  14th  (McCarver’s)  Regiment 
of  Arkansas  Infantry,  with  rank  from  September  23rd.  In  Oc- 
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tober,  he  is  found  again  in  the  8th  Arkansas,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general.  Wherever  there  seems 
to  have  been  a need  for  his  services,  he  is  found,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  disregard  rank  and  promotions  is  striking. 

General  Hardee  was  advised  by  Major-General  Polk,  com- 
manding Department  Number  2,  of  which  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
were  a part,  that  in  the  event  there  was  a campaign  against 
Memphis,  General  Hardee  should  move  to  join  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops  in  Mississippi  under  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. General  Hardee  thereupon  ordered  Colonel  Patrick  Cle- 
burne to  move  with  his  regiment  and  repair  the  road  to  Point 
Pleasant,  on  the  Missouri  River,  where  Hardee’s  troops  were  to 
join  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  John  Herbert  Kelly’s  Eighth  Ar- 
kansas was  engaged,  under  Cleburne,  in  this  wearisome  job  of 
road  repairing.  There  was  much  sickness  among  the  men,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  on  file  in  the  War  Department.  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  1861,  General  Hardee  reported  to  General  Johnston 
“the  last  detachment  of  my  command  will  start  tomorrow  for 
Point  Pleasant,  which  place  I hope  my  entire  command  will  reach 
in  nine  days  from  that  date.” 

Hardee’s  troops,  consisting  of  the  Third  Confederate,  the 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Arkansas,  McCarver’s  Regi- 
ment and  McCann’s  Battery  of  Artillery,  marched  by  land  to 
Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  and  thence  were  transported  by  boat  to 
Columbus,  Ky.  From  Columbus,  they  were  ordered,  in  October, 
to  Bowling  Green.  Here  a re-organization  of  troops  again  took 
place.  General  Hardee  was  assigned  the  Third  Arkansas  Brigade, 
composed  of  the  Seventh  (Shaver’s)  and  Eighth  (Kelly’s)  Regi- 
ments, a battalion  of  the  Ninth  (Bradley’s)  Regiment,  and  Alli- 
son’s Nineteenth  Tennessee  Regiment.  John  Herbert  Kelly  was 
now  Major  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas  Regi- 
ment, which  remained  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  until  February 
following  (1862). 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  2nd  and 
14th  of  February,  1862,  was  a lamentable  disaster  which  changed 
the  situation  in  Kentucky.  Grant’s  possession  of  the  Tennessee 
River  cut  off  Columbus  and  separated  Bowling  Green  from  Nash- 
ville. This  made  it  necessary  for  the  entire  Confederate  army 
in  Kentucky  to  fall  back  to  another  line  to  protect  Memphis. 
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Before  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  every  preparation  for  the  re- 
treat from  Bowling-  Green  had  been  quietly  made.  The  retreat 
occurred  during  the  worst  month  of  the  year  in  that  climate, 
with  rain  and  snow,  and  with  the  thermometer  below  zero  at 
night.  Shaver’s  Brigade,  including  the  8th  Arkansas  Regiment 
now  under  Major  John  Herbert  Kelly,  guarded  the  rear  on  this 
retreat,  being  shelled  by  the  artillery  of  Buell’s  advance  while 
the  last  trains  of  Confederate  stores  were  being  loaded.  Before 
leaving,  this  rear  guard  burned  the  depot  and  took  down  the 
telegraph  wires,  by  orders  of  General  Hardee.  One  night,  they 
stood  to  arms  all  night  because  of  a report  that  a large  force 
of  Buell’s  army  was  on  their  heels.  Instead  of  Buell’s  army,  this 
force  proved  to  be  Helm’s  Kentucky  Cavalry  coming  in  the  rear 
by  an  unexpected  order  to  advance.  This  was  made  known  to 
General  Sterling  A.  M.  Wood,  of  Alabama,  who  had  now  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  brigade.  General  Wood  refused  to 
wait  for  the  rear  guard,  and  for  this  reason  Colonel  Shaver  ap- 
plied for,  and  received,  a transfer  of  his  own  regiment  (Seventh 
Arkansas)  from  this  brigade  into  Hindman’s  Brigade.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  the  last  of  the  wearied  columns  passed  through 
Nashville,  and  two  days  later  the  main  body  of  the  command 
was  at  Murfreesboro.  On  March  28th,  the  march  was  resumed 
to  Decatur,  through  Shelbyville  and  Fayetteville.  At  each  of 
these  points,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  halted  to  bring 
up  his  impedimenta.  Then  General  Johnston  moved  to  Corinth, 
Miss.,  where  he  joined  General  Beauregard.  This  place  was  of 
especial  importance  in  the  war  strategy  of  that  time  because  the 
Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad  crossed  the  Memphis  & Charleston  Rail- 
road at  this  point.  En  route,  General  Johnston  had  telegraphed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  Huntsville  (March  5th) : ‘The 
advance  will  reach  Decatur  in  three  days.  Cleburne’s  Brigade 
and  two  regiments  and  battalion  of  cavalry  left  at  Shelbyville, 
under  General  Hardee,  to  forward  pork,  and  then  rejoin  main 
body.”  Cleburne  had  as  yet  seen  but  little  of  the  “Pride  of 
glorious  War.”  Constructing  plank  roads  through  the  lowlands, 
a depressing  and  painful  retreat  in  the  winter,  and  now  guarding 
and  “forwarding  pork”  in  the  rear  were  attended  by  no  “pomp 
and  circumstance.”  In  all  of  these,  the  youthful  Major  John 
Herbert  Kelly  had  done  his  full  share.  Now,  to  add  to  the  general 
gloom,  came  news  of  the  defeat  of  Van  Dorn  on  March  7th  at 
Elkhorn  Tavern  in  Arkansas,  and  the  death  of  McCullough  and 
McIntosh. 
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From  official  reports,  the  organization  of  the  Army  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  April  6 and  7,  1862,  under  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  as  commander,  was  in  four  corps,  under  Gen- 
erals Polk,  Bragg,  Hardee  and  Breckinridge.  The  Arkansas  com- 
mands were  chiefly  in  the  Third  Corps,  under  General  Hardee. 
This  Corps  was  made  up  of  the  following  commands : 

First  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  T.  C.  Hindman,  Col.  R.  G. 
Shaver ; 

Second  Arkansas,  Col.  D.  C.  Gowan,  Maj. 
R.  F.  Harvey; 

Sixth  Arkansas,  Col.  A.  T.  Hawthorne ; 

Seventh  Arkansas,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Dean, 
Maj.  J.  T.  Martin; 

Third  Confederate,  Col.  J.  S.  Marmaduke; 

Swett’s  Mississippi  Battery. 

Second  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  Patrick  R.  Cleburne ; 

Fifteenth  Arkansas,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  K.  Pat- 
ton; 

Sixth  Mississippi 

Second  Tennessee 

Fifth  Tennessee 

Twenty-third  Tennessee 

Twenty-fourth  Tennessee ; 

Trigg’s  and  Calvert’s  Arkansas  Batteries,. 
Capt.  Shoup. 

Third  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  S.  A.  M.  Wood; 

Eighth  Arkansas,  Col.  W.  K.  Patterson; 

Ninth  (Fourteenth)  Arkansas  Battalion,. 
Maj.  J.  H.  Kelly; 

and  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  Commands. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  General  Grant  was  replaced 
as  commander  of  the  Union  forces  and  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
took  command  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  Federal  forces  planned 
to  make  Pittsburg  Landing  a mere  starting  point  for  Corinth. 
General  Johnston  determined  now  to  attack,  partly  because  he 
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desired  to  return  the  blow  of  Fort  Donelson,  but  also  because 
there  was  such  an  excessive  motrality  from  sickness  in  his  army 
that  it  was  deemed  better  that  the  men  should  die  in  battle 
than  to  perish  miserably  from  disease.  The  battle  of  Shiloh  was 
the  result. 

On  the  evening*  of  April  2nd,  1862,  General  Hardee  led  with 
the  Third  Corps  in  the  march  toward  the  landing*,  and  by  day- 
light of  the  5th  he  was  in  position.  But  as  late  as  half-past 
twelve  on  the  5th,  the  left  wing  of  Bragg’s  Corps  had  not  ap- 
peared. The  Federals  were  in  blissful  ignorance  that  an  oppos- 
ing army  was  drawn  up  in  sight  of  their  lines.  At  four  o’clock, 
too  late  to  give  battle,  a consultation  of  the  Confederates  closed 
with  General  Johnston  quietly  remarking,  “We  shall  attack  them 
at  daylight  tomorrow.”  The  real  fighting  was  now  to  begin 
for  these  Arkansas  troops.  The  young  Major  Kelly  had  organ- 
ized and  drilled  troops,  built  and  repaired  roads,  served  as  rear- 
guard on  a hard  retreat,  and  “forwarded  pork.”  Now  he  was  to 
receive  his  real  baptism  of  fire  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Shiloh, 
the  greatest  conflict  of  arms  that  the  New  World  had  ever  seen 
up  to  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SHILOH 

On  Sunday  morning,  of  April  6,  1862,  the  bloody  battle  of 
Shiloh  began.  General  Hardee  was  now  commanding  a corps, 
composed  of  three  brigades,  under  Generals  Hindman,  Cleburne 
and  Wood,  respectively.  The  Arkansas  regiments  which  had 
formerly  composed  his  brigade  were  divided  between  these  bri- 
gades, with  some  scattered  commands  from  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  Major  John  Herbert  Kelly  was  in 
command  of  the  Ninth  Arkansas  Battalion,  attached  to  the  Third 
Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Sterling  A.  M.  Wood.  This 
battalion  consisted  of  Companies  A,  B,  C and  D,  122  men  in  all, 
of  whom  62  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  battle.  Of  Major 
Kelly  himself,  it  was  said  that  he  “seemed  to  have  a charmed 
life.”21 


On  Sunday  morning,  a spirited  fire  occurred  between  Gen- 
eral Wood’s  pickets  and  the  enemy.  The  Brigade  was  ordered 
forward  by  General  Hardee.  Colonel  McKain’s  Fifty-sixth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment  was  ordered  up  and  placed  on  the  right,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Eighth  Arkansas  and  Major  Kelly’s  Bat- 
talion of  the  Ninth  Arkansas  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  to 
relieve  Major  Hardcastle. 

General  Wood  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was  on  the 
left  and  in  the  rear  of  his  present  position  with  a battery  placed 
in  the  rear  of  their  encampments.  He  was  unable  to  see  any 
of  these  troops,  however.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  placed 
Colonel  Patterson  and  Major  Kelly  on  the  left  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Tennessee.  He  sent  word  to  Brigadier-General  Hind- 
man, in  command  of  the  Division,  who  immediately  brought  his 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Shaver,  to  Wood’s  support  and 
ordered  General  Wood  to  charge  the  battery.  General  Wood  gave 
the  command  in  person  to  Major  Kelly,  and  sent  it  to  the  Six- 
teenth Alabama  and  the  Forty-fourth  Tennessee. 

Across  an  open  field  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
yards  wide,  the  troops  of  the  Third  Brigade  made  their  way  under 
a galling  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the 


^Confederate  Military  History,  Vol.  X,  p.  329. 
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hill  and  the  battery  of  six  pieces  taken,  but  not  without  great 
loss  for  the  Confederates.  As  the  Brigade  advanced,  two  regi- 
ments of  troops  came  up  in  the  rear  and  the  men  fired  without 
orders.  Five  of  Major  Kelly’s  Battalion  were  killed,  at  the  first 
fire,  and  others  were  wounded. 

General  Cleburne’s  Second  Brigade  had  been  formed  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  left  of  Hardee’s  Division ; this  Brigade  consisted 
of  the  Twenty-second  Tennessee,  the  Sixth  Mississippi,  the  Fifth 
Tennessee,  the  Twenty-fourth  Tennessee,  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas 
and  the  Second  Tennessee.  After  forming  these  regiments,  he 
advanced  with  the  Division  against  the  enemy.  Keeping  proper 
distance  from  and  regulating  his  movements  by  those  of  General 
Wood’s  Brigade,  which  was  on  his  right,  his  Brigade  also  ad- 
vanced. Trigg’s  Battery  followed  near  the  right  of  his  Brigade, 
but  left  him  after  the  first  encounter.  Continuing  to  move  for- 
ward, the  Fifteenth  Arkansas  engaged  the  enemy’s  skirmishers 
and  drove  them  in  on  their  first  line  of  battle. 

Being  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  encampments,  the  Sixth  Mis- 
sissippi and  one  of  the  Tennessee  regiments  charged  through 
these  encampments.  A quick  and  bloody  repulse  under  the  ter- 
rible fire  was  the  consequence.  The  Tennessee  Regiment  rallied 
one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  The  Sixth  Mississippi,  unaided, 
again  charged  the  enemy’s  line,  and  only  stopped  its  forward 
rush  when  the  regiment  had  lost  three  hundred  officers  and  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  retreated,  in  disorder,  over  its  own  dead  and 
dying. 

The  Second  Tennessee  came  up  on  the  left  and  charged 
through  a murderous  cross-fire.  William  R.  Dook  fell  mortally 
wounded  and  Colonel  B.  W.  Bate  had  his  leg  broken  by  a minie 
ball.  Tennessee  can  never  mourn  for  a nobler  band  than  fell 
that  day. 

This  was  the  first  battle  in  which  Cleburne’s  men  had  ever 
been  engaged.  They  led  the  advance  of  the  Confederate  Army 
on  Shiloh,  and  had  repulsed  the  enemy  cavalry  on  the  Friday 
before.  Their  losses  were  heavy,  but  they  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  On  the  morning  of  April  6th,  his  brigade,  including 
Trigg’s  and  Calvert’s  Batteries,  had  numbered  2,700  men;  out  of 
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this  number  he  lost  1,000  killed  and  wounded  and  32  missing 
.during  this  first  day. 

Colonel  Patterson,  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas,  connected  his 
regiment  with  the  remnants  of  the  two  regiments  of  General 
Cleburne’s  Brigade,  and  fought  until  noon.  The  Twenty-third 
Tennessee,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neill,  meantime,  had  joined 
these.  After  moving  forward  half  a mile,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy  and  first  the  skirmishers  and  then  the  main  body 
was  engaged  heavily,  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas  excepted.  Their 
ammunition  became  exhausted,  and  General  Cleburne  sent  back 
a strong  fatigue  body  for  more,  which  they  brought  back  on 
their  shoulders  in  boxes,  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  for  more 
than  a mile. 

During  the  night,  it  rained  heavily.  Shells  from  the  enemy’s 
gun  boats  burst  close  around  Cleburne’s  men,  but  fell  chiefly 
among  the  Union  wounded,  who  were  strewn  thickly  between 
Cleburne’s  camp  and  the  River.  History  records  few  instances 
of  more  reckless  disregard  of  human  life  of  an  army  by  its  own 
Commander  than  this. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  April  7th,  Cleburne  received  orders 
from  General  Hardee  to  advance  on  the  Bark  road.  Cleburne’s 
Brigade  had  now  been  reduced  from  2,700  men  to  800.  About 
a half  mile  away,  on  his  left,  troops  could  be  seen  moving  from 
every  direction  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  lines. 
Some  heavy  fighting  commenced  in  this  direction,  and  Colonel 
Kelly,  as  he  is  called  in  the  official  reports,  rode  up  and  in- 
formed General  Cleburne  that  they  were  enemies. 

General  Wood’s  Brigade,  on  Monday  morning,  had  been 
formed  in  line  of  battle  by  Colonel  Patterson,  later  receiving 
orders  from  General  Beauregard  to  move  forward  and  take  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  a line  of  troops  formed  in  the  woods  to  the 
left  and  rear.  This  Brigade  was  ordered  by  General  Beauregard 
to  the  left  of  Shiloh  Church.  Later  orders  were  received  from 
General  Bragg  to  take  position  on  the  right.  The  Brigade,  which 
was  small,  was  met  in  front  and  on  the  right  of  Shiloh  Church. 
The  charge  was  most  gallantly  made,  across  a pond  of  water, 
in  some  places  waist  deep.  Major  Kelly  here  displayed  the  great- 
est gallantry.  He  was  on  the  right,  and  dashed  through  the 
pond,  then  sat  on  horseback,  in  open  ground,  and  rallied  his  men 
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as  they  advanced  under  a terrific  fire.  No  one  who  saw  him  that 
day  ever  forgot  his  courage,  his  superb  horsemanship,  or  his- 
extraordinary  quality  of  leadership.  Henceforth,  he  is  numbered 
among  the  “Wizards  of  the  Saddle,”  of  all  time. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  General  Wood  as  commander  of 
his  Brigade,  recommended  Major  Kelly  for  promotion  for  great 
gallantry,  “leading  the  skirmishers  on  the  6th  and  7th  and  on 
Monday  leading  a charge  across  a deep  pond  and  open  field, 
under  a most  terrific  fire.” 

His  own  report  is  most  matter-of-fact  except  for  one  para- 
graph, in  which  he  says : 

“The  gallant  bearing  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my 
command  could  not  be  surpassed  by  veterans.  They  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  true  patriots,  well  worthy  to  serve 
our  noble  cause.  Our  battle  flag  was  completely  riddled; 
not  a string  of  it  is  left.  With  men  like  these,  who  will 
bear  their  flag  so  gallantly,  brilliant  triumph  is  certain.” 

But  their  gallantry  was  in  vain.  Beauregard,  withdrawing 
his  army  in  good  order  from  the  field  at  Shiloh,  took  position 
once  more  within  the  defences  of  Corinth,  and  called  for  help 
to  stay  the  advance  of  Halleck’s  fast-gathering  forces.  Of  the 
40,000  men  who  had  followed  Johnston  out  to  battle,  30,000 
were  again  in  the  army  on  the  9th  of  April,  but  among  those  lost 
was  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Van  Dorn,  after  his  defeat 
at  Pea  Ridge,  was  hastening  from  the  Trans-Mississippi  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Army  of  the  West  more  than  twenty  thousand 
strong.  General  Price  was  already  embarking  on  the  White 
River,  in  Arkansas,  and  would  be  in  Corinth  in  less  than  a week. 
Every  available  regiment  from  East  Tennessee  was  sent  to  Cor- 
inth by  Kirby  Smith  and  Pemberton,  and  every  man  who  could 
be  spared  from  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
armies  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Pensacola  had  already  been  sent  to  Corinth  and  had 
fought  at  Shiloh.  Beauregard’s  army  reached  its  maximum, 
80,000,  and  began  wasting  away  by  disease.  Soon  there  were  in 
the  hospitals  18,000  men,  and  of  the  rest  there  were  few  whose 
health  was  not  affected  by  the  pestilential  air  and  unwholesome 
water  of  that  swamp-surrounded  village.  Of  those  who  were  fit 
for  duty,  5,000  were  on  detached  service  and  4,000  on  extra. 
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duty.  There  were  “present  for  duty”  53,000  officers  and  men, 
of  whom  one-third  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  West  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  the  former  under  Van 
Dorn  and  the  latter  under  Bragg.  Polk,  Hardee  and  Breckin- 
ridge commanded  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Federal  forces  amounted  to  110,000  fighting  men, 
and  every  day  the  disproportion  between  the  two  seemed  to 
grow  larger. 

On  May  25,  1862,  General  Beauregard  called  together  Gen- 
erals Bragg,  Van  Dorn,  Hardee,  Breckinridge  and  Price,  to  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  of  evacuating  Corinth.  The  matter  was 
fully  debated,  particularly  by  General  Hardee,  who  urged,  with 
great  good  sense,  that  Corinth  should  be  forthwith  abandoned 
and  the  army  withdrawn  southward  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile 
& Ohio  Railroad.  The  necessity  for  this  course  had  indeed  be- 
come apparent  to  everyone,  and  Beauregard  issued  the  orders 
that  night  for  this  evacuation.  This  evacuation  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  That  the  Army  was  about  to  withdraw 
was  known  to  very  few  of  the  officers  until  the  29th.  That 
night  there  was  a great  running  of  cars.  Beauregard  still  con- 
trolled the  railroad,  and  the  Confederates  were  ordered  to  cheer 
whenever  a train  arrived,  in  order  to  delude  Halleck  into  believ- 
ing that  the  Confederates  were  being  reinforced.  By  daybreak 
of  May  30th,  all  of  Beauregard’s  forces,  except  his  cavalry,  had 
withdrawn  from  Corinth.  Halleck  had  been  completely  deceived. 
When  the  Federals  entered  Corinth  on  the  30th,  at  7 o’clock, 
they  learned  that  Beauregard  had  escaped  in  safety.  On  June 
4th,  Beauregard  was  still  within  27  miles  of  Corinth,  and  nobody 
was  pushing  him.  He  was  en  route  to  Tupelo,  25  miles  farther 
south  and  52  miles  from  Corinth.  He  lost  4,000  men  on  the  re- 
treat, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Army  of  the  West, 
and  notably  Price’s  Division,  mustered  more  men  “present  for 
duty”  the  day  after  it  reached  Tupelo  than  when  it  began  its 
retreat  from  Corinth. 

During  this  period,  Major  John  Herbert  Kelly,  who  had 
fought  so  fearlessly,  enterprisingly  and  gallantly  at  Shiloh,  was 
promoted  to  Colonel  of  the  8th  Arkansas,  his  old  regiment.  He 
was  now  twenty-two  years  old,  and  had  already  inculcated  the 
feeling  that  he  bore  a charmed  life. 
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In  the  re-organization  at  Tupelo,  on  June  30,  1862,  Beaure- 
gard was  displaced  by  General  Braxton  Bragg  as  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  General  Hardee,  now  a Major- 
General,  commanded  the  Third  Corps,  composed  of  five  brigades, 
under  command  of  Col.  St.  J.  R.  Liddell,  Brigadier-Generals  Cle- 
burne, S.  A.  M.  Wood,  and  Marmaduke,  and  Col.  A.  T.  Hawthorne, 
respectively.  The  First  Brigade,  under  command  of  Col.  Liddell 
as  acting  Brigadier-General,  was  composed  of  the  Second,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Arkansas  Regiments,  Pioneer  Com- 
pany and  Roberts’  Battery,  with  young  Colonel  Kelly  in  com- 
comand  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas  Regiment. 

Reorganization  effected,  General  Bragg  advanced  from  Tu- 
pelo to  Chattanooga  in  July,  1862,  where  he  planned  to  meet 
General  Kirby  Smith.  Part  of  his  Army,  including  Hardee’s 
Corps,  proceeded  by  the  eastern  route,  passing  the  flanks  of 
Buell  and  causing  the  evacuation  by  the  Federals  of  middle  Ten- 
nessee and  northern  Alabama;  they  then  proceeded  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  at  Munfordville  captured  5,000  Federals. 

At  Perryville,  Kentucky,  on  October  7,  1862,  General  Hardee 
observed  that  the  enemy  were  massing  against  him.  Liddell’s 
Arkansas  Brigade,  including  Colonel  Kelly’s  8th  Arkansas,  was 
in  advanced  position,  supporting  the  cavalry  of  General  Wheeler 
who  was  drawing  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  many  shells  falling  in 
Liddell’s  lines.  Wheeler  was  forced  back  that  night,  and  the 
next  day  the  battle  of  Perryville  opened  with  an  attack  by  the 
Federals  which  drove  in  Liddell’s  skirmishers.  He  was  soon 
ordered  to  retire  to  the  main  line. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  battle  raged  furiously.  The  Confed- 
erates took  the  initiative  and  made  a general  assault,  driving 
back  the  enemy  in  disorder.  Toward  evening,  Liddell’s  Brigade, 
which  had  borne  the  opening  shock  of  battle,  was  called  to  give 
the  final  blow,  and  a deadly  volley  was  poured  in  which  com- 
pleted the  rout.  General  Polk  reported  :22 

“That  veteran  brigade  (Liddell’s),  under  its  gallant  com- 
mander, closed  the  operations  of  the  day  in  that  part  of 
the  field  with  a succession  of  the  most  deadly  volleys  I 
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ever  witnessed.  The  enemy’s  command  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  was  well-nigh  annihilated.” 

Brigadier-General  St.  John  R.  Liddell,  in  his  report23  as  com- 
mander of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division,  said: 

“While  participating  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Colonel  John 
Herbert  Kelly  of  the  Sixth  (Eighth)  Arkansas,  personally 
captured  Colonel  Goode  of  the  Twenty-third  Indiana 
(Colonel  Gooding,  Twenty-second  Indiana)  commanding 
brigade.  This  regiment  was  said  to  have  caused  great 
havoc  in  Arkansas,  and  it  seems  as  if  retributive  justice 
had  been  meted  out  to  it  by  the  very  men  most  injured  by  it. 

I take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  stating  that  not  a 
single  instance  of  lack  of  gallantry  amongst  officers  or 
privates  was  observed  through  the  day;  on  the  contrary 
all  were  fearless  in  doing  their  duty,  and  obeyed  orders 
with  alacrity.” 

This  brilliant  exploit  of  Colonel  Kelly’s  received  frequent 
mention  in  the  accounts  of  the  Kentucky  campaign.  He  was, 
if  possible,  even  more  beloved  by  his  associates  and  men  after 
this  exposition  of  his  personal  courage  and  his  willingness  to 
lead  when  the  leading  was  dangerous. 

Now  followed  Bragg’s  memorable  retreat  out  of  Kentucky, 
covered  by  Wheeler’s  cavalry,  who  twenty  times  encountered  the 
enemy.  The  Confederate  army  did  not  get  out  of  the  State  too 
soon,  for  the  wet  season  began,  swelling  the  streams  and  render- 
ing the  roads  impassable.  The  retreat  would  have  been  disas- 
trous had  it  been  longer  delayed. 

The  Federals  now  concentrated  at  Nashville  under  Rose- 
crans,  who  had  succeeded  Buell,  while  the  Confederates,  still 
under  Bragg,  took  their  position  at  Murfreesboro. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CAMPAIGN  AROUND  MURFREESBORO 

By  the  latter  part  of  December,  1862,  the  Confederate  forces 
were  back  from  Kentucky  and  in  position  at  Murfreesboro,  in 
middle  Tennessee.  Colonel  Kelly’s  regiment,  the  8th  Arkansas, 
was  attached  to  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division  of 
Hardee’s  Corps,  consisting  of  Breckinridge’s  Division  and  Cle- 
burne’s Division,  with  Jackson’s  Brigade  as  a reserve.  Hardee’s 
Corps  constituted  the  right  wing  of  Bragg’s  Army. 

On  December  30,  1862,  Hardee’s  Corps  was  on  the  field  all 
day  and  at  night  was  ordered  to  move  his  troops  to  the  extreme 
left  and  to  attack  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  December  31st, 
Wednesday.  It  was  bitter  cold,  on  this  last  of  1862,  and  the 
Confederates  were  masters  of  the  field.  A bright  moon  brought 
out  in  eerie  relief  the  carnage  of  the  day,  and  made  the  horrors 
of  the  war  vividly  distinct.  General  Bragg’s  headquarters  were 
in  Murfreesboro,  and  all  churches  and  public  buildings  were 
turned  into  improvised  hospitals. 

New  Year’s  Day  was  quiet,  but  the  Confederates  lost  heavily 
on  the  next  day.  On  the  night  of  January  3rd,  Murfreesboro  was 
evacuated  and  General  Bragg  retreated  to  Tullahoma,  thirty-six 
miles  distant,  in  expectation  of  an  advance  by  General  Rosecrans. 
He  did  not  advance,  however,  and  the  army  went  into  winter 
quarters  undisturbed.  Colonel  Kelly’s  report,24  dated  January 
7,  1863,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  gives  the  details  of  his  regiment’s 
part  in  the  immediate  campaign.  He  said: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  to  the 
action  of  my  regiment  in  the  late  battles  at  Murfrees- 
borough : 

Early  on  the  morning  of  December  31,  1862,  I received 
orders  from  the  brigadier-general  commanding  to  advance 
with  my  regiment  and  to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the 
regiments  on  my  right,  which  was  done  by  gradually  wheel- 
ing to  the  right.  A short  time  after  advancing  I was 
ordered  to  throw  forward  skirmishers  to  cover  my  front. 
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Very  soon  after  the  deployment  had  been  made,  a brisk 
fire  began,  and  skirmishers  soon  succeeded  in  driving  back 
those  of  the  enemy;  the  lines  of  battle  confronted,  and 
the  contest  began.  My  regiment  was  posted  in  an  open 
field ; the  enemy  was  strongly  posted  behind  a fence.  After 
a continued  and  obtsinate  resistance,  the  order  of  charge 
was  given,  (I  should  have  mentioned  that  at  this  juncture 
Brigadier-General  Rains’  brigade  came  up  on  my  left), 
which  was  obeyed  with  promptness  and  alacrity.  The 
enemy  fled  in  confusion;  we  pursued  rapidly  for  several 
hundred  yards  when  he  raided  to  make  another  stand,  but 
the  impetuosity  with  which  we  followed  him  up  soon 
hurled  him  again  to  the  rear.  As  the  second  charge  was 
ordered  from  this  point,  he  was  rapidly  pursued  for  over 
half  a mile,  when  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  halt,  in 
order  to  refill  our  empty  cartridge-boxes.  This  was  soon 
accomplished,  and  again  we  moved  forward.  After  pro- 
ceeding several  hundred  yards,  we  marched  by  the  left 
flank  for  about  one  quarter  of  a mile,  and  then  forward 
to  a position  several  hundred  yards  in  advance  in  an  open 
field;  from  this  point  we  withdrew  to  a position  in  the 
wood,  a little  to  the  rear.  The  next  position  taken  placed 
the  left  of  my  regiment  on  a large  field,  the  remaining 
portion  being  in  the  wood.  The  lines  of  battle  soon  met 
again.  The  fire  at  this  point  was  very  heavy.  The  enemy 
outflanked  my  left,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  Swett’s  bat- 
tery dispersed  all  apprehension  of  danger  from  that  quar- 
ter. Another  charge  was  made,  and  the  enemy  was  falling 
back  rapidly  under  heavy  fire.  At  this  juncture  I was 
wounded  and  retired  from  the  field.  I think  it  was  about 
1:30  p.m.  The  action  of  the  regiment  after  this  will  be 
reported  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  F.  Baucum,  to  whom 
I turned  over  the  command. 


Lieutenant  S.  B.  Cole,  Company  I,  Lieutenant  Calvin 
East,  Company  H,  and  Lieutenant  T.  H.  Beard,  Company 
F,  fell  while  gallantly  cheering  and  leading  their  men  to 
victory.  Adjt.  H.  J.  McCurdy  was  also  killed,  faithful  to 
the  last.  He  was  always  at  his  post;  no  shock  could  dis- 
compose him.  The  coolness,  bravery  and  good  judgment 
of  this  gallant  boy  is  highly  commendable.  The  gallant 
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conduct  of  the  noble  dead  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole 
regiment. 

I have  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  First  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Bass,  Company  E,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  first  fight  while  bravely  cheering  his 
men.  Captain  W.  H.  Lankford,  Company  A,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  B.  A.  Terrett,  Company  E,  also  deserve  special 
mention  for  gallantry  on  the  field. 

In  the  first  charge  my  regiment  captured  two  stands 
of  colors.  These  were  handed  to  me  by  Private  James 
Riddle,  Company  C,  and  Corporal  N.  A.  Horn,  Company  E, 
but,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  I found  it  im- 
possible to  carry  them  along,  and  they  were  left  on  the  field. 
Another  stand  was  also  captured,  but  was  left  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others. 

A full  list  of  killed  and  wounded  will  be  furnished  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Baucum. 

The  regiment  during  the  whole  engagement  was  al- 
ways prompt  to  move  at  the  command. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  H.  Kelly 

Colonel  Eighth  Arkansas  Regiment.” 

The  report  of  Major  General  Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  commanding 
the  division,  dated  January  31,  1863,  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  engagement,25  states  that  on  December  31, 
1862,  they  were  stationed  near  College  Grove,  west  of  Murfrees- 
boro. 

“The  Eighth  Arkansas,  of  Liddell’s  Brigade,  captured  two 
stands  of  colors.  They  were  handed  to  Colonel  John  H. 
Kelly  on  the  field  by  Private  James  Riddle  of  Company  C 
and  Corporal  N.  A.  Horn,  of  Company  E.  In  the  rapid 
pursuit  which  followed,  Colonel  Kelly  could  not  carry 
them ; they  were  left  on  the  field,  and  probably  appropriat- 
ed by  some  person,  who  had  no  title  to  them. 
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I advanced  with  four  brigades,  disposed  as  follows: 
Polk’s  Brigade  on  the  right,  Liddell’s  on  the  left,  Smith’s 
brigade  of  Cheatham’s  division,  the  right  center,  John- 
son’s, the  left  center.  I had  not  moved  100  yards  when 
Liddell’s  brigade  became  hotly  engaged  with  a line  of  the 
enemy  drawn  up  across  a neck  of  woods  and  prolonged 
into  the  fields  on  each  side.  This  I think  was  a continua- 
tion to  the  left  of  the  same  line  which  my  other  brigades 
had  defeated  farther  to  the  right,  or  it  may  have  been  the 
line  which  had  caused  the  repulse  of  McCawn’s  division 
(just  mentioned)  and  was  pursuing.  However  this  be, 
Liddell  met  the  enemy  here  in  force  and  engaged  in  the 
most  obstinately  contested  and  (to  the  enemy)  the  most 
destructive  fight  which  had  yet  occurred.  Not  until  Lid- 
dell had  closed  within  twenty-five  paces  of  him  would  the 
portion  of  his  line  in  the  woods  give  way. 

Colonel  John  H.  Kelly  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas  was 
wounded  here. 


P.  R.  Cleburne, 
Major-General” 

The  report  of  Brigadier-General  St.  John  R.  Liddell,  dated  Jan- 
uary 10,  1863,  at  Wartrace,  Tenn.,26  says,  in  part: 

“Colonel  John  H.  Kelly,  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas,  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  arm  in  a skirmish  near  Overall  Church,  in 
the  valley  of  Overall  Creek,  where  so  much  bravery  was 
displayed.  The  evidence  of  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
brigade  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  were  killed  and  wounded.  Out  of  a grand  total  of 
1,709  including  the  artillery,  the  brigade  now  number 
1,108.” 

General  Hardee’s  report,  dated  February  28,  1863,  at  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  gives  a more  comprehensive  picture  of  this  “Stones  River 
campaign.”27  He  said: 


26I bid,  Vol.  XX,  p.  859. 
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‘‘After  the  campaign  of  Kentucky  our  forces  were  collected 
at  Murfreesboro,  while  the  enemy  of  an  army  of  70,000 
strong,  concentrated  around  Nashville.  Murfreesboro  is 
situated  30  miles  southeast  of  Nashville. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  28th,  the  troops  moved 
into  line  of  battle.  On  Tuesday,  the  30th,  heavy  skirmish- 
ing took  place  on  our  left  between  the  right  of  the  enemy 
and  the  command  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Polk.  Captain  S.  P.  Chris- 
tian of  the  Texas  Rangers  (Eighth  Texas  Cavalry)  with 
four  companies  charged  and  took  a complete  battery  of 
the  enemy  with  all  its  guns,  caissons,  horses  and  artiller- 
ists. By  these  dashes,  1,500  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands. 
Later  the  divisions  of  McGowan  and  Cleburne  had  driven 
the  enemy  with  great  slaughter,  for  several  miles  through 
the  cedar  brakes  toward  the  Nashville  turnpike. 

Cleburne  was  now  in  advance  of  Cheatham  and  With- 
ers with  Captain  T.  R.  Hotchkiss  acting  chief  of  artillery 
of  his  division  placed  J.  H.  Calvert’s  and  (.)  Darden’s 
batteries  in  position  near  the  Wilkinson  turnpike  and 
boldly  engaged  some  heavy  rifled  batteries  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle  at  this  point  was  bloody. 

Cleburne  had  now  driven  back  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  beyond  the  Wilkinson  road. 

Brigadier-General  Liddell  attacked  the  enemy  near  the 
left  of  Brigadier-General  Johnson,  whom  he  had  rejoined, 
and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  threw  them  into  confusion. 
Here  Colonel  John  Herbert  Kelly  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas, 
a gallant  officer,  was  wounded.” 

Some  idea  of  the  difference  in  transportation  and  ease  of 
communication  then  and  now  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  though  the  fighting  occurred  between  December  28th  and 
January  3,  General  Bragg’s  report  was  not  made  until  March 
11,  1863,  when  from  the  headquarters  of  Army  of  Tennessee, 
at  Tullahoma,  he  reports  :28 

“I  have  the  honor  to  forward  by  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  H. 
Kelly,  Eighth  Arkansas  Volunteers,  Lieut.-Gen.  Hardie’s 
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Corps,  the  report  of  that  general  of  the  part  taken  by  his 
corps  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  December  31  to  Jan- 
uary 3.” 

Colonel  Kelly  was  given  a three  weeks  furlough  because  of 
his  wound,  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  was  back  with  his 
regiment,  the  Eighth  Arkansas,  in  Liddell’s  Brigade,  Cleburne’s 
Division,  under  General  Bragg  as  commanding  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. General  Hardee  had  retreated  to  Shelbyville  to  recruit 
his  strength  and  to  fortify  his  position. 

At  this  time,  General  Bragg’s  headquarters  were  at  Tul- 
lahoma,  and  the  Federals,  under  General  Rosecrans,  remained 
at  Murfreesboro.  Bragg  with  his  army  was  blocking  the  Fed- 
erals in  their  attempt  to  advance  toward  Chattanooga,  which 
controlled  Confederate  railroad  communication  between  the  East 
and  West.  Chattanooga’s  strategic  importance  made  it  the  ob- 
jective of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Cumberland.  The  middle  Tennessee  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  forcing  the  Confederates  to  evacuate  Tullahoma  and  Shelby- 
ville, in  Tennessee,  and  to  retire  behind  the  Tennessee  River, 
began  on  Jun  23rd,  1863,  was  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  drench- 
ing rains,  and  terminated  on  July  4,  1863.29 

Having  received  a full  and  accurate  description  of  the  for- 
tifications at  Tullahoma,  where  Polk’s  Corps  was  intrenched  be- 
hind a formidable  breastworks  protected  by  an  abatis  of  fallen 
trees  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  also  at  Shelbyville,  where 
Hardee  had  fortified  his  position  with  equal  engineering  skill, 
Rosecrans  determined  to  force  the  Confederate  Army  out  of  its 
works,  and,  if  possible,  engage  it  in  the  open  field. 

A range  of  hills  divides  the  waters  of  Duck  River  from  the 
headwaters  of  Stone’s  River;  these  hills  are  about  eleven  miles 
from  Murfreesboro,  running  nearly  east  and  west.  Several  gaps 
pierce  the  range.  Hoover’s  Gap,  nearly  north  of  Wartrace,  Lib- 
erty Gap,  Guy’s  Gap,  and  the  Railroad  Gap  were  all  guarded 
by  heavy  pickets.  Colonel  Kelly’s  regiment,  with  Cleburne’s 
Division,  was  stationed  at  Wartrace. 
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Severe  skirmishes  at  these  points  occurred.  Unforeseen 
inclement  weather  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion. Horses  and  mules  floundered  in  the  mud,  and  had  to  be 
unhitched,  after  which  the  already  tired  infantrymen  would  drag 
artillery  and  ammunition  wagons  through  deep  morasses.  In 
some  instances,  unhitching  the  mules  was  ineffectual  and  they 
perished  in  the  mud,  unable  to  get  out  of  the  deep  mire.  General 
Bragg  again  faced  his  army  southward  and  crossed  the  Tennes- 
see River  at  Bridgeport,  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek  and  at  Kelley’s 
Ferry.  The  reports  give  more  detail.30 

“Camp  near  Chickamauga,  July  27,  1863. 


Sir: 


I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  to 
the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  during  the  skirmishes  in 
front  of  Bellbuckle  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  ultimo : 

At  about  3 P.M.  on  the  24th  ultimo,  I was  ordered  to 
hold  my  regiment  in  readiness  to  move  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing. At  about  4 P.M.  an  order  came  to  move  out  on  the 
Liberty  Gap  road  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  regiment  was 
immediately  put  in  motion,  and  at  about  5:30  P.M.  I reached 
a point  half  a mile  in  rear  of  Liberty  Gap,  our  troops  having 
been  forced  to  fall  back  this  distance  from  the  gap.  I was 
at  once  ordered  by  the  brigadier-general  commanding  to  as- 
sume a position  on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  brigade.  As  soon 
as  this  was  complied  with,  I at  once  deployed  as  skirmishers 
Companies  G and  B,  commanded,  respectively,  by  Captain 
W.  P.  Witt  and  First  Lieutenant  J.  Drennen.  The  enemy 
had  a force  of  cavalry  in  my  front,  but  the  distance  was  so 
great  that  I directed  these  officers  not  to  permit  their  men 
to  fire.  I remained  here  until  about  dark,  when  the  order 
was  given  to  retreat  en  echelon  by  the  right,  which  was 
at  once  done  without  my  being  at  all  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
I halted  on  the  Liberty  Gap  road  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  rear  of  the  position  first  taken.  I was  there  ordered 
to  fall  back  in  rear  of  the  brigade  to  my  old  camp,  and  to 
leave  one  company  to  picket  the  road.  For  this  purpose 


30Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  23,  Part 
I,  pages  591,  597-598-599. 
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Captain  T.  A.  M.  Ellis,  Company  C,  was  detailed,  and  posted 
as  directed  by  the  brigadier-general  commanding.  The  regi- 
ment reached  the  encampment  at  Bellbuckle  about  10  P.M. 
Here  two  days’  rations  were  prepared,  which  occupied  the 
men  until  2 A.M.  25th  ultimo.  At  about  6:30  A.M.  I was 
ordered  to  move  out  on  the  Liberty  Gap  road.  I obeyed, 
and  had  advanced  about  1 mile  when  I received  orders  from 
the  brigadier-general  commanding  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  Fosterville  road.  I instantly  complied,  and  took  a po- 
sition about  1 mile  from  Bellbuckle  and  near  Mr.  Blair’s 
house. 

Here  I remained  with  a section  of  artillery  (sent  me 
by  Brigadier-General  S.  A.  M.  Wood),  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant R.  W.  Goldthwaite  (four  companies  were  deployed 
as  skirmishers),  until  the  next  morning  (the  26th  ultimo.). 
At  about  7 A.M.  I received  orders  from  the  brigadier-general 
commanding  to  move  promptly  to  a position  about  3 miles 
distant,  on  an  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  Liberty  Gap  road, 
near  Mr.  Suggs’  house.  This  order  was  at  once  obeyed, 
and  I remained  here  with  First  Lieutenant  Drennen’s  Com- 
pany (B)  deployed  as  skirmishers  on  my  left  until  8 P.M. 
There  was  no  firing  from  my  line  of  skirmishers,  the  enemy 
being  beyond  the  effective  range  of  my  muskets.  At  about 
8 P.M.  I was  ordered  to  relieve  a regiment  of  Wood’s  bri- 
gade, posted  on  the  right  of  Liberty  Gap  road,  preparatory 
to  the  retrogade  movement  of  the  forces  on  this  road.  This 
was  done  with  all  dispatch,  and  at  9 P.M.  I was  in  position, 
Wood’s  brigade  having  been  withdrawn  toward  Bellbuckle. 
I remained  here  until  about  1 A.M.,  when  I received  orders 
from  the  brigadier-general  commanding  to  move  without 
delay  to  Fairfield  road,  and  take  position  to  meet  the 
enemy.  By  2 A.M.  I was  in  position  on  this  road,  having 
left  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  F.  Baucum  to  picket  the  Liberty 
Gap  road.  At  3 A.M.  I received  orders  to  quit  the  Fairfield 
road  and  to  assume  a position  at  5 A.M.  on  the  Liberty  Gap 
road  about  1 mile  from  Bellbuckle.  Just  as  these  disposi- 
tions had  been  completed,  I was  relieved  by  a regiment  of 
Colonel  T.  Harrison’s  cavalry  brigade,  and  ordered  to  fall 
back  to  Bellbuckle,  from  which  point  we  at  once  proceeded 
toward  Tullahoma.  There  were  no  casualties  during  the 
three  days. 
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Although  the  regiment  was  not  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
yet  the  incessant  rains  and  the  many  positions  assumed 
during  the  three  days’  operations  heavily  taxed  both  officers 
and  men,  who  from  the  repeated  showers  were  thoroughly 
drenched,  and  thus  prevented  from  (getting)  their  neces- 
sary repose.  However,  I am  proud  to  say  that  both  officers 
and  men  bore  their  hardships  without  a murmur,  and  obeyed 
orders  with  willingness  and  alacrity. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Kelly 
Colonel,  Commanding.” 

“Headquarters  Liddell’s  Brigade, 
Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  August  1,  1863. 

About  10  o’clock  at  night  I received  an  order  from 

General  Wood  to  place  a regiment  immediately  at  a point 
designated  by  him  in  his  rear,  to  relieve  one  of  his  own 
regiments  on  the  Bellbuckle  road.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a communication  from  Lieutenant-General  Hardee  to 
Major-General  Cleburne,  stating  that  the  enemy  was  trying 
to  get  in  our  rear  from  Fairfield,  having  forced  General 
Stewart  back  from  Hoover’s  Gap  to  that  place.  General 
Wood  now  withdrew  his  command  beyond  Bellbuckle,  and 
I ordered  Colonel  Kelly,  of  the  Eighth  Arkansas,  to  cover 
his  rear  with  his  regiment  and  to  take  post,  as  directed, 
on  the  Fairfield  road  . . . (Extract  from  General  Liddell’s 
Report)81 

On  July  13,  1863,  President  Davis  ordered  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Daniel  H.  Hill,  of  Virginia,  to  proceed  to  the  West  to  com- 
mand General  Hardee’s  Corps,  as  Hardee  had  been  detailed  to 
defend  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  General  Braxton  Bragg  still 
commanded  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Hill’s  Corps  consisted  of 
Cleburne’s  and  Stewart’s  Divisions.  Colonel  Kelly’s  Eighth  Ar- 
kansas regiment  was  attached  to  Cleburne’s  Division,  as  pre- 
viously. General  Hill  established  headquarters  at  Tyner’s  Sta- 
tion, a few  miles  east  of  Chattanooga  on  the  Knoxville  Railroad. 


31Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  23,  Part  I,  p.  57 1„ 
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From  August  21  until  September  7,  1863,  General  Rosecrans’ 
forces  were  gathering  at  strategic  points  around  Chattanooga, 
and  General  Bragg  had  some  inclosed  works  constructed  at  that 
place.  General  Bragg  feared  being  trapped  there,  and  remarked : 

“It  is  said  to  be  easy  to  defend  a mountainous  country,  but 
mountains  hide  your  foe  from  you,  while  they  are  full  of 
gaps  through  which  he  can  pounce  upon  you  at  any  time. 
A mountain  is  like  a wall  of  a house  full  of  rat-holes.  The 
rat  lies  hidden  at  his  hole  ready  to  pop  out  when  no  one 
is  watching.  Who  can  tell  what  lies  hidden  behind  that 
wall?” 


and  he  pointed  to  the  Cumberland  Range  across  the  river.  And 
on  September  8,  1863,  he  completely  abandoned  Chattanooga, 
the  objective  point  of  the  campaign,  and  moved  again  south- 
ward. Hill’s  Corps  led  in  the  withdrawal,  and  halted  at  Lafay- 
ette, almost  directly  south  of  Chattanooga,  twenty-two  miles 
away,  and  to  the  east  of  Pigeon  Mountain.  General  Bragg  could 
not  risk  being  trapped  like  a rat  in  a hole. 
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THE  YOUNG  GENERAL 

Probably  no  one  fact  is  more  indicative  of  John  Herbert 
Kelly’s  ability  as  a soldier  than  the  fact  that  no  superior  officer 
who  ever  had  him  in  his  command  voluntarily  let  him  go.  When, 
as  a youth,  he  was  assigned  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Hardee, 
he  proved  himself  so  capable  that  when  Colonel  Hardee  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general  and  sent  to  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  he  took  young  Kelly  with  him,  and  kept  him  in 
his  brigade,  then  in  his  division,  and  then  in  his  corps  until  he 
himself  was  transferred  from  it.  While  in  Arkansas  assisting  -in 
the  organization  of  the  recruits,  he  was  elected  officer  in  one  of 
the  Arkansas  regiments,  which  continued  to  claim  him,  whatever 
details  he  might  serve  in  other  regiments.  The  reports  of  his 
commanders  bear  frequent  references  to  his  courage,  gallantry, 
ability,  and  willingness  to  serve,  and  suggest  his  popularity  as 
well  as  his  outstanding  ability  as  a soldier. 

Now  there  came  a greater  tribute  to  his  soldiership,  one 
which  has  been  pronounced"  “a  lofty  attainment  unparalleled  in 
our  history.”  Bragg  was  now  trying  to  keep  himself  from  being 
trapped,  yet  to  inflict  a heavy,  hard  blow  on  the  enemy.  Young 
Colonel  Kelly  was  in  Liddell’s  Brigade,  Cleburne’s  Division,  Hill’s 
Corps,  when  Major-General  Preston  of  Buckner’s  Corps  asked 
especially  for  Colonel  Kelly  to  command  a brigade  in  his  division." 
This  request  was  granted,  and  even  while  Rosecrans  was  gather- 
ing his  forces  around  Chattanooga,  and  before  Bragg  withdrew 
from  it,  John  Herbert  Kelly  became  a brigade  commander,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years  and  four  months.  His  brigade  had 
its  part  in  the  manoeuvers  as  shown  by  the  following  order:34 


“The  Alabamian  - Heraid,  Vol.  I,  No.  27,  in  Ala.  Dept,  of  Archives  & 
History. 

“Report  of  General  Prestcn,  September  24,  1863. 

34Chickamauga  Campaign,  Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
Ser.  I,  Vol.  30,  Pt.  4,  p.  591. 
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“Headquarters  Buckner’s  Corps, 
Charleston,  September  3,  1863. 


General  Preston: 

You  will  proceed  with  Brigadier-General  Grade’s  and 
Colonel  Kelly’s  brigades  and  three  batteries  of  artillery,  via 
Georgetown,  on  the  Blythe’s  Ferry  road,  to  a point  about 
1 mile  beyond  Georgetown,  select  a suitable  camping-ground, 
and  support  the  cavalry  in  your  front  and  flank. 

The  cavalry  force  of  this  corps  will  be  under  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Forrest. 

I remain,  General,  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

V.  Sheliha, 

Chief  of  Staff.” 

Colonel  Kelly’s  brigade,  the  Third,  as  a part  of  Buckner’s 
Corps,  was  ordered  to  a point  to  support  General  Polk,  September 
13,  1863,  where  all  the  Confederate  forces  were  concentrated 
along  the  Chickamauga  threatening  the  enemy  in  front.  It  is 
said  that  General  Hill  once  said  to  General  Anderson, 

“When  two  armies  confront  each  other  in  the  East,  they  get 
to  work  very  soon;  but  here  you  look  at  one  another  for  days 
and  weeks  at  a time.” 

General  Anderson  is  said  to  have  replied,  with  a laugh, 

“Oh,  we  out  here  have  to  crow7  and  peck  straws  awhile  be- 
fore we  use  our  spurs.” 

The  crowing  and  pecking  at  straws  ended  on  September  18, 
1863,  however,  for  on  the  19th  and  20th  occurred  “the  great 
battle  of  the  West,”  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

The  tables  of  organization  of  the  Confederate  Army  show35 
that,  at  this  time,  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  and  that  Colonel  John  Herbert 


“Officila  Reports,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  30,  Pt.  2,  p.  16. 
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Kelly  commanded  the  Third  Brigade  in  Preston’s  Division,  of 
Buckner’s  Corps,  and  that  his  brigade  was  composed  of  the 
following  regiments: 

65th  Georgia,  Colonel  R.  H.  Moore, 

5th  Kentucky,  Colonel  Hiram  Hawkins, 

58th  North  Carolina,  Colonel  John  B.  Palmer, 

63rd  Virginia,  Major  James  M.  French. 

He  had  commanded  Arkansas  troops,  and  now  he  was  to  com- 
mand these,  but  still  none  from  his  own  State. 

As  Bragg  had  withdrawn  southward,  Rosecrans  was  elated 
and  ordered  his  troops  in  pursuit,  but  having  to  cross  the  moun- 
tain at  gaps  far  apart  he  separated  his  different  corps  and 
divisions,  and  when  Bragg  turned  at  Chickamauga,  Rosecrans 
suddenly  realized  his  peril.  He  worked  feverishly  to  effect  a 
concentration  of  his  troops  without  disaster,  and  while  he  accom- 
plished this  he  was  unnerved  before  the  battle  began.38  Bragg, 
however,  had  been  reenforced  by  troops  from  Johnston’s  army, 
which  became  available  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  and  also  by 
Buckner’s  corps  from  Knoxville  and  by  Longstreet’s  corps  from 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  for  once  at  least  the  Con- 
federates outnumbered  the  Federals.  As  is  now  an  historical 
fact,  Rosecrans  was  defeated  in  the  two-day  battle,  and  only  the 
stand  of  the  Federal  General  Thomas  prevented  a complete  rout 
of  Rosecrans’  army.  The  reports  which  follow  give  more  details 
of  this  battle. 


“Headquarters  Third  Brigade  Preston’s  Division, 

In  the  Field,  fronting  Chattanooga, 

Sept.  25,  1863. 

Captain : 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a report  of 
the  operations  of  the  brigade  under  my  command  in  the 
battles  of  the  19th  and  20th  instant: 

The  night  of  the  18th  instant,  I bivoucked  with  three 
regiments  of  the  brigade  (the  Sixty-third  Virginia,  Major 
French  commanding,  having  been  detached  the  day  before 


30James  Ford  Rhodes’  History  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  293-4. 
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as  a guard  to  the  division  ordnance  train,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chickamauga. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  I was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Chickamauga  at  Dalton’s  Ford,  and  at  about 
8 o’clock  I formed  line  of  battle  in  a corn-field  on  the  left 
of  Brown’s  brigade,  Stewart’s  division,  and  300  yards  in 
rear  of  Gracie’s  brigade,  the  Fifty-eighth  North  Carolina, 
Col.  J.  B.  Palmer  commanding,  forming  the  right;  the  Fifth 
Kentucky,  Col.  H.  Hawkins  commanding,  the  left,  and  Sixty- 
fifth  Georgia,  Col.  Moore  commanding,  the  center  of  my  line. 
Here  the  brigade  was  subjected  to  a brisk  cannonade  from 
the  enemy’s  batteries. 

At  about  11  o’clock  I was  ordered  to  move  by  the  right 
flank  about  400  yards,  when  I again  formed  line  of  battle 
and  remained  in  position  during  the  remainder  of  the  night 
and  day,  being  occasionally  shelled.  At  this  point  the  Sixty- 
third  Virginia  (less  two  companies  detached  as  guard  for 
division  ordnance  train)  reported  to  the  command  at  about 
3 p.m. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  instant,  the 
brigade  was  moved  by  the  left  flank  about  300  yards  and 
posted  on  an  eminence  as  a support  to  three  batteries  of 
Major  Leyden’s  battalion  of  artillery.  From  this  position 
I threw  out  four  companies  of  skirmishers,  in  charge  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Edmund  Kirby,  Fifty-eighth  North  Carolina.  He 
moved  to  the  left,  and  reported  the  enemy  moving  to  the 
right. 


At  one  o’clock  I was  ordered  to  leave  the  Sixty-fifth 
Georgia  as  a support  to  the  above-named  batteries,  and 
move  by  the  right  flank  and  form  line  of  battle  500  yards 
in  rear  of  Gracie’s  brigade,  and  conform  to  its  movements. 

While  the  line  of  battle  was  in  process  of  formation,  I 
discovered  that  Gracie’s  brigade  was  moving  by  the  right 
flank  on  the  Chattanooga  road.  I therefore  moved  by  the 
right  flank  500  yards,  to  the  right  of  that  road  and  parallel 
with  it.  After  marching  in  this  direction  14/2  miles,  I halted 
and  ordered  to  form  line  of  battle  to  resist  an  attack  from 
the  front  on  the  left  flank.  This  disposition  was  made,  and 
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I remained  in  position  until  about  3:30  P.M.,  the  enemy 
meanwhile  actively  shelling-  me. 

At  this  time,  I was  ordered  to  move  by  the  left  flank, 
having  marched  about  three-fourths  of  a mile.  I was  ordered 
to  form  on  the  left  of  Grade's  brigade.  While  this  was 
being  executed,  I was  ordered  to  make  an  oblique  change 
of  direction  to  the  right,  and  to  advance.  I advanced  but 
a short  distance  when  I was  subjected  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  enemy  was  posted  on  a heavily  wooded  ridge,  from 
which  he  had  several  times  repulsed  other  troops  of  our 
army.  The  approach  to  him  was  over  a succession  of  hills 
with  intervening  depressions,  each  hill  to  the  front  being 
somewhat  more  elevated.  The  brigade,  under  fire  of  the 
enemy  moved  to  the  front  300  to  400  yards,  holding  its  fire 
until  within  short  range  of  the  enemy,  the  right  being  not 
more  than  15  to  20,  the  center  about  40,  and  the  left  about 
60  yards  distant  when  our  first  fire  was  delivered.  After 
a desperately  contested  fight  of  half  an  hour  I succeeded  in 
gaining  the  hill,  from  which  the  enemy  made  three  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  dislodge  me  by  assault.  However,  owing 
to  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  the  Fifty-eighth  North 
Carolina  was  exposed  to  a galling  fire  from  the  front  and 
both  flanks,  and  after  losing  about  half  its  numbers  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  a position  of  more  security.  Just 
before  this  falling  back  Lieut. -Col.  Edmund  Kirby,  gallantly 
cheering  his  men,  fell  pierced  by  four  bullets,  Major  Dula 
having  been  wounded  early  in  the  engagement.  At  this 
juncture  I was  indebted  to  Brigadier-General  Anderson  for 
reenforcement  of  one  regiment  from  his  command.  Colonel 
Palmer,  the  only  field  officer  with  the  regiment,  was  here 
wounded,  but  still  continued  in  command. 

After  exchanging  fires  with  the  enemy  for  about  one 
and  one-half  hours  I determined  to  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
by  assault,  and  for  this  purpose  transferred  the  Fifty-eighth 
North  Carolina  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  my  line  and 
moved  forward,  swinging  somewhat  to  the  right.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  base  of  the  hill  the  enemy  was  heard  to  cry, 
“We  surrender!  We  surrender!"  I immediately  stepped 
to  the  front,  my  horse  having  been  previously  killed,  and 
called  upon  the  officer  who  seemed  to  be  in  command  de- 
manded that  if  he  proposed  to  surrender  he  should  lay  down 
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his  arms.  He  came  to  the  front  and  said,  “Wait  a minute.” 
I replied,  “No,  Sir;  lay  down  your  arms  instantly,  or  I will 
fire  upon  you,”  and  turned  to  my  command,  but  before  I 
could  give  the  command  “ready,”  he  poured  upon  it  a ter- 
rific fire,  which,  on  account  of  its  suddenness,  threw  the 
brigade  for  the  instant  into  confusion;  but  it  rallied  and 
was  reformed  within  thirty  yards  of  this  position.  I am 
confident  that  the  enemy  intended  to  surrender,  and  that  his 
fire  was  drawn  by  an  unauthorized  shot  from  his  ranks. 

Finding  that  my  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  I 
sent  to  the  rear  for  re-enforcements  or  a supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. 


At  this  juncture,  I met  Colonel  Trigg,  commanding  bri- 
gade, and  informed  him  of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  asking 
him  at  the  same  time  to  co-operate  with  me  in  his  capture. 
He  agreed,  and  formed  his  line  on  my  left  with  the  intention 
of  swinging  the  whole  force  to  the  right.  Just  as  this 
movement  was  begun,  I was  notified  by  one  of  his  staff  that 
the  Brigadier-General  commanding  division  wished  to  see 
me,  and  I repaired  at  once  to  where  he  was  stationed  in  the 
field.  During  this  temporary  absence  the  enemy  surren- 
dered to  Colonel  Trigg.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  a 
force,  supposed  to  be  of  the  enemy,  opened  a heavy  fire, 
which  created  considerable  confusion,  in  which  a large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  were  making  off.  Col.  H.  Hawkins’  Fifth 
Kentucky  here  captured  249  prisoners,  including  2 colonels, 
1 lieutenant-colonel,  and  a number  of  company  officers. 

About  this  time,  I rejoined  the  command,  and  turned 
over  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wade,  Fifty-fourth  Virginia,  to 
be  taken  to  the  rear,  my  prisoners,  except  the  3 field  officers, 
who  were  sent  to  division  headquarters  in  charge  of  one  of 
my  staff. 

The  night  being  far  advanced,  I made  arrangements  to 
replenish  my  supply  of  ammunition,  and  went  into  bivouac 
on  the  hill  which  the  brigade  had  so  gallantly  won. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  close  this  report  with- 
out tendering  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  my  staff  and 
the  officers  commanding  the  regiments  for  valuable  assist- 
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ance  rendered  in  handling  the  troops,  and  bearing  testimony 
to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  composing 
the  command.  It  was  the  first  time  that  most  of  them  had 
ever  been  under  fire,  yet  they  acted  with  the  coolness  and 
courage  of  veterans.  Fighting  against  a superior  force 
posted  in  an  apparently  impregnable  position,  they  moved 
steadily  forward,  beat  and  captured  the  enemy,  and  slept  in 
his  “strong  place.” 

When  all  did  their  duty  so  well  it  seems  almost  invidious 
to  make  particular  mention  of  any  one,  yet  I must  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  E. 
Kirby,  Fifty-eighth  North  Carolina;  Capt.  C.  H.  Lynch, 
Sixty-third  Virginia;  Lieut.  G.  W.  Connor,  Major  William 
Mynheir,  and  Adjt.  Thomas  B.  Cook,  Fifth  Kentucky,  an-d 
especially  Capt.  Joseph  Desha,  Fifth  Kentucky,  who  although 
painfully  and  severely  wounded  early  in  the  action,  remained 
at  the  head  of  his  company  until  the  enemy  was  defeated. 

I took  into  the  fight  an  aggregate  of  852,  and  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  303 ; 26  missing. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Kelly, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Brigade. 


Capt.  J.  L.  Sanford, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General.” 

General  Preston’s  report  of  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  was  made 
at  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  under  date  of  October  30,  1863.37 
It  is  an  interesting  document,  but  as  it  confirms  the  details  of 
the  report  as  given  by  Colonel  Kelly,  it  is  not  copied,  in  full. 
He  continues: 

“The  next  morning  I ordered  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
musketry  from  the  low  breastworks  of  the  enemy  on  the 
hill  attacked  by  General  Gracie  had  set  fire  to  the  dry 
foliage,  and  scorched  and  blackened  corpses  gave  fearful 


37Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  30,  p.  413  et  seq.  1 Ser. 
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proof  of  the  heroism  and  suffering  of  the  brave  men  who 
had  stormed  the  hill.  More  to  the  north,  in  a wooded  dell 
in  front  of  Kelly  and  Trigg,  many  dead  and  wounded  of 
the  enemy  were  found  who  had  fled  the  combat  and  sought 
concealment  in  its  shadows.  All  the  dead  along  my  line, 
whether  friend  or  enemy,  were  buried,  and  the  wounded 
removed  to  hospitals. 

During  the  struggle  for  the  heights,  Colonel  Kelly  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  displayed  great  courage  and 
skill.  He  animated  his  men  by  his  example,  and  with  un- 
shaken firmness  retained  the  ground  he  had  won.” 

Hardly  had  the  smoke  of  this  battle  cleared,  than  General 
Preston  recommended  that  Colonel  Kelly  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
in  which  he  had  already  so  gallantly  served.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  endorsed  by  General  Buckner,  and  went  through  chan- 
nels with  approval  of  the  various  superior  officers.  But  Generals 
Liddell  and  Cleburne,  under  whom  Kelly  had  served  previously, 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  recommendation.  Reading  these 
recommendations,  it  is  hard  to  picture  him  as  but  twenty-three 
years  old.  These  recommendations,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  are  as  follows:38 

“I  recommend  for  promotion  to  your  Excellency,  Colonel 
John  H.  Kelly,  of  Alabama,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Colonel  Kelly  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  has 
distinguished  himself  at  Shiloh,  Perryville,  and  Murfrees- 
boro. Before  the  recent  battles,  a division  having  been 
assigned  to  me  by  General  Buckner,  one  of  the  brigades 
was  found  in  need  of  an  able  officer,  and  I applied  for, 
and  obtained  Colonel  Kelly.  On  the  last  day  of  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  it  was  necessary  to  assail  a very  strong 
position  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  The  task  was  assigned 
to  my  division.  Colonel  Kelly’s  brigade  had  never  been  in 
any  important  action.  He  charged  with  it  to  the  crest 
of  a formidable  hill,  drove  the  enemy  from  it,  took  many 
prisoners  and  arms,  and  bivoucked  in  their  tents  on  the 
most  advanced  point  of  our  lines.  Out  of  832  effective 
men,  he  lost,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  300  killed  and  wound- 


^West  Alabamian  as  copied  in  The  Alabamian  - Herald,  Vol.  1,  No.  27. 
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ed,  and  never  was  repulsed,  but  held  his  ground  until  new 
troops  arrived  and  supported  him.  I respectfully  urge  upon 
your  Excellency’s  consideration  the  promotion  of  Colonel 
Kelly  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  The  brigade  is  com- 
posed of  the  58th  N.  C.,  5th  Ky.,  65th  Ga.,  and  63rd  Va. 
regiments,  and  has  an  aggregate  present  and  absent  of 
2,030.  An  aggregate  present  for  duty  now  of  1,108.  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  Excellency’s 

most  obedient  servant, 

William  Preston,”  etc. 

Brigadier-General  St.  John  R.  Liddell,  Colonel  Kelly’s  old  brigade 
commander,  from  his  camp  before  Chattanooga,  added  this 
hearty  endorsement: 

“I  am  gratified  in  joining  Brigadier-General  Preston  in  the 
recommendation  of  Col.  John  H.  Kelly  of  Alabama  for 
promotion.  Col.  Kelly  has  until  recently  commanded  the 
8th  Arkansas  regiment  of  my  brigade.  A few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  at  the  request  of  Major- 
General  Buckner,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a brigade 
in  his  corps  and  took  part  in  that  action.  At  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  Ky.,  on  the  8th  of  October  last,  he  behaved 
gallantly  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  close  of  that  action,  capturing  with  his 
own  hands,  Col.  Gooding  commanding  a brigade  of  the 
enemy.  At  Murfreesboro,  he  commanded  my  left  and 
behaved  with  his  usual  valor  and  coolness,  until  wounded 
and  taken  from  the  field  about  2 o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  31st 
of  December.  Educated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  his 
qualifications  for  comand  have  been  improved  by  experi- 
ence, and  his  rigid  attention  to  his  duties  during  more 
than  two  years  has  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
position  for  which  he  is  recommended,  viz:  that  of  Briga- 
dier-General.” 

Major-General  Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  from  his  headquarters  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  added  this  endorsement  to  General  Liddell’s: 

“I  heartily  endorse  all  General  Liddell  has  said  in  favor  of 
Colonel  Kelly.  I know  no  better  officer  of  his  grade  in  the 
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service,  and  I believe  it  in  the  interest  of  the  service  that 
he  should  be  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. He  has  served  in  my  division  for  the  last 
nine  months.” 

But,  much  as  Colonel  Kelly  must  have  appreciated  the  hearty 
recommendations  of  these  general  officers,  he  no  doubt  treas- 
ured equally  a letter  which  he  received  from  the  commanders  of 
the  regiments  of  his  brigade,  for  in  1868  the  following  letter 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  family  as  a treasured  possession. 
It  too  was  copied  in  the  West  Alabamian  and  re-copied  into 
the  Alabamian-Herald  mentioned  above.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


“Camp  of  the  3rd  Brigade, 

Buckner’s  Division, 

Before  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  1,  1863. 


General : 

As  commanders  of  the  regiments  constituting  this  bri- 
gade, we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  ability 
displayed  by  you  since  we  have  been  under  your  command. 
We  particularly  desire  to  convey  to  you  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  uniform  courtesy  that  has  characterized  your  inter- 
course with  us.  Trusting  that  in  the  new  and  more  useful 
sphere  to  which  you  are  called,  success  will  ever  attend 
your  efforts,  and  that  the  promotion  you  have  so  richly 
won  will  be  but  the  precursor  to  future  advancement,  we 
remain,  General, 


Your  sincere  friends, 

J.  B.  Palmer, 

Col.  58th  N.  C.  Vols. 

R.  H.  Moore, 

Col.  65th  Ga.  Yols. 

J.  M.  French, 

Maj.  Comd’g.  63rd  Va.  Reg’t. 

H.  Hawkins, 

Col.  5th  Ky  Reg’t.” 
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To  Brig.-Gen.  John  H.  Kelly. 

In  due  course,  the  nomination  of  Colonel  John  H.  Kelly,  of 
Alabama,  for  promotion  to  Brigadier-General,  to  rank  from  No- 
vember 16,  1863,  reached  the  Confederate  Congress  and  was 
approved.3"  However,  by  that  time,  he  had  already  been  placed 
in  the  command  of  a division,  as  an  acting  Major-General,  when 
twenty-three  and  a half  years  old.  He  served  as  a brigadier- 
general  such  a short  time  that  he  is  usually  called  a major-gen- 
eral, but  he  was  killed  before  he  was  officially  confirmed  in 
that  rank.  His  service  around  Chattanooga,  however,  was  as 
brigadier-general. 

After  their  defeat  at  Chickamauga,  the  Federals  withdrew 
to  Chattanooga,  which  was  then  so  fortified  that  it  could  be 
taken  only  by  a regular  siege,  and  this  was  begun  by  General 
Bragg,40  who  took  possession  of  Missionary  Ridge  overlooking 
Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  west  of  the  town,  which 
Rosecrans  had  abandoned,  and  with  it  his  control  of  the  river 
and  of  the  river  road  for  as  far  away  as  Bridgeport.  Until 
October  24,  1863,  Bragg  nearly  starved  out  the  Federal  forces. 
In  the  meantime,  Rosecrans  was  removed  from  the  Federal  com- 
mand, to  which  Grant  succeeded,  and  on  October  24th  a “cracker 
line”  to  Bridgeport  was  initiated  by  Grant  and  Thomas  to  secure 
food  for  the  Federals. 

During  this  period,  Kelly’s  brigade  was  engaged  in  the  nu- 
merous skirmishes  around  Chattanooga.  The  battle  of  Chatta- 
nooga was  not  fought  until  November  23rd,  ending  in  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge  on  November  25th,  when  the  Confederates 
were  routed  from  the  heights  and  this  key  position  was  lost. 
This  opened  the  way  for  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,  and  the 
star  of  fortune  of  the  Confederacy  continued  to  wane.  It  is  a 
saga  of  fruitless  courage  and  gallantry  till  the  end. 

From  reports  and  tables  of  organization  printed  in  the 
Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  it  appears  that  just 
prior  to  the  Chattanooga-Ringgold  Campaign,  Kelly’s  Brigade 
consisted  of  the  65th  Georgia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jacob  W. 
Pearcy  commanding,  5th  Kentucky,  Colonel  Hiram  Hawkins  com- 


3"Journals  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  Vol.  3,  pp.  531,  685,  809. 
40History  of  the  Civil  War  1861  - 1865  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  p.  294-5. 
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manding,  58th  North  Carolina,  Colonel  John  B.  Palmer  command- 
ing, and  the  63rd  Virginia,  Major  James  M.  French  command- 
ing, and  was  in  Cheatham’s  Division  of  Buckner’s  Division.41 
On  October  31,  1863,  by  special  orders,  General  Kelly  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  and  changed  from  infantry,  just  as  he  had 
previously  been  taken  from  artillery  assignment  and  put  into 
infantry  when  the  pressing  need  arose  for  organization  work 
with  the  infantry  recruits.  After  all,  infantry  is  the  real  army, 
and  the  other  arms  of  the  service  exist  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  infantry  to  function  with  a maximum  of  efficiency.  The 
order  which  changed  General  Kelly’s  career  is  as  follows: 

“Special  Orders  ) Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee 

No.  282  ) Missionary  Ridge,  October  31,  1863. 

1.  Brigadier-General  Kelly  is  relieved  from  duty  with  his 
command,  and  will  report  to  Major-General  Wheeler  for 
assignment. 

By  command  of  General  Bragg: 

George  Wm.  Brent, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General.” 


At  the  same  time,  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  was 
changed43  and  John  Herbert  Kelly,  now  twenty-three  years  and 
seven  months  old  to  the  day,  was  put  in  command  of  a division, 
henceforth  to  act  as  a Major-General,  in  a cavalry  corps.  This 
was  the  Fourth  Division,  and  consisted  of  three  brigades,  as 
follows : 

First  Brigade: 

1st  Confederate  Regiment,  Capt.  C.  H.  Conner,  com- 
manding, 

3rd  Confederate  Regiment,  Col.  W.  N.  Estes, 

5th  Confederate  Regiment,  Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Prather, 
10th  Confederate  Regiment,  Col.  Charles  T.  Goode. 


41Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  31,  Pt.  3,  p.  617. 
^1  bid,  p.  611. 

"Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  31,  Pt  3.  p.  619. 
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Second  Brigade: 

2nd  Kentucky,  Lieut.-Col.  Thos.  G.  Woodward, 

9th  Kentucky,  Col.  Wm.  C.  Breckinridge, 

3rd  Kentucky,  Col.  J.  R.  Butler, 

Allison’s  (Tennessee)  Squadron, 

Hamilton’s  (Tennessee)  Battalion, 

Rucker’s  (Tennessee)  Legion,  Col.  E.  W.  Rucker. 

Roddy’s  Brigade,  Brigadier-General  Philip  D.  Roddy: 

4th  Alabama,  Colonel  William  A.  Johnson, 

5th  Alabama,  Colonel  Josiah  Patterson, 

53rd  Alabama,  Colonel  M.  W.  Hannon, 

Moreland’s  (Alabama)  Battalion, 

Georgia  Battery,  Capt.  C.  B.  Ferrell. 

For  the  first  time,  young  Kelly  commanded  troops  from  his 
own  State,  among  them  a brigadier-general  about  twenty  years 
his  senior  who  had  been  commissioned  brigadier-general  before 
he  himself  had  been  given  that  rank.  Colonel  Hannon  was  later 
commissioned  brigadier-general,  also. 

Kelly  was  now  in  the  cavalry,  a branch  of  the  service 
where  a mounted  man  must  not  only  fight,  picket  and  scout, 
but  is  required  to  bring  reliable  reports  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. This  duty  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  perform,  and 
requires  prudence,  good  judgment  and  moral  and  physical  cour- 
age. As  General  Kelly  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a good 
cavalry  officer,  he  fitted  in  admirably  with  this  branch  of  the 
service.  In  after  years,  one  of  his  officers  said  of  him  in  a 
private  letter: 

“Among  the  many  officers  of  rank  under  whom  I served, 
General  Kelly  stands  out  to  memory  the  ideal  cavalry  com- 
mander. A young  man  of  s8ight  figure,  fair  complexion, 
light  hair  and  mustache,  a superb  horseman,  from  the 
training  school  at  West  Point,  nothing  in  man  could  be 
more  inspiring  than  his  presence  on  the  field,  with  the 
enemy  in  front.  He  dashed  down  the  line  like  a ray  of 
light.  In  ringing  yet  melodious  tones  that  none  could 
imitate,  he  shouted  to  his  engaged  men,  “Aim  low  and 
strike  hard!”  or,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  charge,  “Rally  on 
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your  colors !”  or  oftener,  “Rally  on  your  commander,  my 
men!”14 

And  during  the  coming  months,  as  the  fortunes  of  war  con- 
tinued to  tip  against  the  Confederacy,  the  cavalry  service  became 
more  and  more  important.  The  cavalry  is  the  arm  of  the 
service  which  must  be  eyes  and  ears  for  the  main  army,  in  any 
but  the  present  magic  aid  of  radio.  When  the  commanding 
general  needed  to  know  the  force  of  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  must 
furnish  the  information,  and  accurate  facts  must  be  obtained. 
This  was  done  by  a vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy  which 
forced  him  to  reveal  his  forces  and  his  position.  Often  attack 
had  to  be  made  upon  a greatly  superior  force,  with  the  absolute 
certainty  of  being  driven  back  and  discomfited,  and  in  an  army 
which  was  being  bled  white,  like  the  Confederate  army,  men 
could  not  be  thrown  away  recklessly,  nor  could  ammunition  be 
needlessly  wasted.  Success  lay,  not  in  defeating  the  army,  but 
in  discovering  accurately  the  size  of  the  enemy’s  force  and  the 
details  of  his  position,  with  a minimum  of  loss  of  men  and 
materials.  General  Kelly  had  proved  his  worth  in  artillery, 
had  forged  his  way  to  a brigadier-generalship  in  short  order  as 
an  infantry  officer,  and  now  as  a cavalry  commander  he  was  to 
have  a brilliant,  but  short,  career. 


^Capt.  George  Knox  Miller,  of  8th  Confederate  Cavalry,  in  private 
letter  to  Colonel  John  W.  DuBose,  quoted  in  Dubose’s  General  Wheeler  and 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  p.  386. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RIDING  WITH  WHEELER 

Following  the  victory  at  Chickamauga,  General  Bragg  lay 
siege  to  Chattanooga,  which  was  held  by  the  Federals.  It  was 
essential  to  the  Confederate  cause  that  this  important  railroad 
point  be  taken,  and  as  one  step  to  that  end  the  Federal  supplies 
must  be  cut  off.  General  Wheeler  was  assigned  the  task  of 
breaking  up  the  already  precarious  line  of  communication  by 
the  long  wagon  road  through  Sequatchie  Valley  and  over  Wal- 
den’s Ridge  to  Bridgeport,  which  was  the  depot  of  supplies 
of  the  Union  forces.  At  the  same  time,  his  Cavalry  Corps  was 
re-organized,  and  young  Colonel  Kelly,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  brigadier-general  and  assigned  a brigade  by  General  Bragg 
as  commander  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  was  relieved  from  that 
assignment  and  re-assigned  to  Wheeler’s  Corps  to  command  one 
of  his  divisions. 

General  Kelly  was  ordered  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  as  shown 
in  the  following  Special  Order:45 

“Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  Nov.  5,  1863. 

X.  Col.  J.  Warren  Grigsby  will  proceed  with  all  the  cav- 
alry now  at  Spring  Place,  Ga.,  to  Cleveland,  Tenn., 
and  report  to  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Kelly. 

XI.  Commanding  officers  of  Tenth  Confederate  and  Third 
Kentucky  Regiments  will  report  to  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H. 
Kelly  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  will  continue  picketing 
the  river  until  further  orders. 

XII.  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Kelly  will  take  post  at  Cleveland,  and 
will  picket  the  Tennessee  River  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee  River,  scouting  daily  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  River  for  a distance  of  twenty 
miles  above  Hiwassee  River,  reporting  direct  to  Gen- 


4r>Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  31,  Pt.  3,  p.  619. 
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eral  Bragg  all  information  obtained  regarding  the 
movements  of  the  enemy. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Wheeler, 

E.  S.  Burford 

Major  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General.” 

On  November  7th,  the  9th  Kentucky  was  ordered,  by  a special 
order,  to  report  to  General  Kelly,  and  on  November  9th  Colonel 
J.  Warren  Grigsby  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Kelly  for 
assignment  to  the  command  of  the  “Kentucky  brigade  of  his 
division.”46  The  very  life  of  the  Confederacy  now  depended  on 
the  success  of  these  small  cavalry  detachments  in  a wide-spread 

In  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,47  there 
is  the  following  interesting  communication: 


“Richmond,  November  17,  1863. 

General  B.  Bragg, 

Missionary  Ridge. 

The  President  has  this  day  appointed  the  following  offi- 
cers brigadier-generals  for  cavalry  service  in  your  com- 
mand, viz: 

Cols.  J.  T.  Morgan  and  J.  H.  Kelly  and  Maj.  W.  Y.  C. 
Humes. 

Colonel  Collins  cannot  be  spared  from  General  Lee’s 
Army. 

It  is  the  rule  to  appoint  brigadiers  from  the  States 
forming  the  brigades,  those  of  cavalry  in  your  army  from 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  are  not  repre- 
sented by  brigadiers  from  those  states. 

S.  Cooper 

Adjutant  and  Inspector  General.” 


48Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  31,  Pt.  3,  pp.  648, 

672. 

47Ibid,  p.  703. 
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On  November  20th,  another  report  of  the  organization  of 
Wheeler’s  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  shows  Kelly’s  Divi- 
sion as  composed  of  two  brigades,  the  First  with  the  same  regi- 
ments and  commanders  as  before,  under  the  command  of  Wade, 
and  the  Second  under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  Warren  Grigsby, 
with  the  same  regiments  and  units  as  before,  but  Roddy’s  brigade 
ivas  not  listed.  From  a dispatch  published  in  the  Mobile  Adver- 
tiser & Register 48  under  date  of  November  17,  1863,  Roddy’s  bri- 
gade was  also  attached  to  Kelly’s  division  at  that  time  under 
orders. 

On  November  23rd,  Grant  moved  against  Bragg’s  attenuated 
line  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  having  taken 
just  one  month  to  recuperate  his  men  and  horses  and  to  prepare 
for  the  battle.  On  the  23rd  and  24th,  the  Confederate  Army 
was  routed  from  Orchard  Knob  and  Lookout.  That  night  and 
early  the  next  morning,  the  25th,  Bragg  concentrated  all  his 
forces  at  Missionary  Ridge.  Grant  attacked,  and  the  Confed- 
erates were  again  routed.  The  troops  were  completely  disor- 
ganized, and  forced  to  retreat  towards  Atlanta.  The  main  army 
halted  at  Dalton,  in  Georgia,  and  here  General  Bragg  was  re- 
placed by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year.  The  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  were  indeed  desperate, 
and  under  less  able  commanders  would  have  declined  more 
rapidly.  Th  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  have 
fragmentary  special  orders,  reports,  and  tables  of  organization 
which  piece  together  into  a picture  of  those  heart-breaking  days. 
Among  them,  in  chronological  order,  are  the  following:49 

“Special  Order  ) Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps, 

No.  102  ) Near  Kingston,  Nov.  24,  1863. 

IV.  Captain  Dortch,  commanding  cavalry  detachment, 
near  Unitia,  will  report  to  Brig.-Gen.  J.  H.  Kelly,  com- 
manding cavalry  division  near  Cleveland. 

V.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCaskill,  Third  Confederate  regi- 
ment, will  report  to  General  Kelly. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Wheeler,”  etc. 


48Vol.  Ill,  Nov.  17,  1863,  p.  1,  col.  7. 

49Series  I,  Vol.  31,  Part  3,  pages  749,  750,  and  680. 
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“Loudon,  November  25,  1863,  5 P.M. 


General  Longstreet: 

The  enemy’s  cavalry  are  in  sight  of  Charleston  and 
moving  on  the  bridge.  We  have  but  one  regiment  at 
Charleston.  Brigadier-General  Kelly  was  ordered  yester- 
day to  return  with  his  whole  command  to  the  right  of 
Bragg’s  army.  Colonel  Rucker  with  about  150  Cavalry 
is  all  that  guards  the  Tennessee  from  the  Hiwassee  to 
Kingston. 


B.  R.  Johnson, 
Brigadier-General.” 

“(Circular)  Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee 

Catoosa  Station,  Nov.  26,  1863. 

I.  Generals  Hardee  and  Breckinridge  will  march  at  day- 
light in  the  morning  for  Dalton.  Major-General  Cle- 
burne’s division  will  remain  near  Ringgold,  unless 
forced  back  by  the  enemy. 

II.  Major-General  Wheeler  will  assume  command  of 
Wharton’s  and  Kelly’s  cavalry,  and  post  it  so  as  to 
cover  and  protect  our  front. 

III.  The  Chief  of  Subsistence  will  place  five  days’  rations 
for  the  army  at  Catoosa  Station  and  Dalton,  each. 

By  command  of  General  Bragg.” 

That  General  Kelly’s  movement  to  join  General  Bragg  and  to 
protect  and  cover  his  front  was  not  uncontested  is  shown  by 
the  following  reports  from  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Colonel  Eli  Long,  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  com- 
manding the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Federal  Cavalry 
Division,  on  November  27,  1863,  reports  a raid  on  the  East  Ten- 
nessee & Georgia  Railroad,  and  says:50 


^Series  I,  Vol.  31,  Part  2,  p.  561. 
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“Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  I was  attacked  by  Gen- 
eral Kelly  with  a brigade  of  cavalry  and  a section  of  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  Started  my  command  out  the  Harrison 
road,  sending  forward  the  prisoners  under  charge  of  the 
Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry.  Retired  slowly,  the  enemy  press- 
ing us  closely  and  shelling  vigorously.  A strong  line  of 
skirmishers  was  kept  up  till  we  had  passed  Candy’s  Creek, 
keeping  in  rear  of  my  column  and  holding  him  in  check, 
when  the  enemy  retired.  My  loss  during  the  action  was 
2 killed,  14  wounded,  and  13  missing.  Most  of  the  latter 
have  since  joined.  The  enemy’s  loss  was  not  fully  known, 
but  he  suffered  in  killed  and  wounded  more  seriously  than 
we.  I moved  on,  via  Harrison,  to  Chattanooga.” 

General  Kelly,  however,  reports  the  same  occurrence,  and 
gives  the  other  side  of  it.  He  says:51 

“Headquarters  Fourth  Cavalry  Division, 

Six  miles  East  of  Dalton,  Widow  Jackson’s  House. 
November  28,  1863. 

Major:  Attacked  the  enemy,  some  six  regiments  strong, 

yesterday  morning  at  Cleveland,  with  three  regiments  and 
a squadron.  Drove  him  from  the  town  and  pursued  him 
four  miles,  but  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  for  want 
of  ammunition.  Loss  slight.  Captured  8 prisoners. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Kelly, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 

Major  E.  S.  Burford, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Wheeler’s  Cavalry  Corps.” 

As  a result  of  his  victory  at  Chattanooga,  General  Grant 
was  given  the  command  of  all  Federal  forces  and  went  to  Vir- 
ginia to  assume  the  personal  command  of  the  Federal  army  there, 
and  General  Sherman  succeeded  him  at  Chattanooga.  General 
Sherman  began  his  continued  attempt  to  outflank  the  Confed- 
erate Rrmy,  which  continued  to  retreat  and  to  re-form  the  line 


51 1 b i d , p.  779. 
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farther  away,  thus  necessitating  a change  by  the  Federals  to 
prevent  their  own  envelopment.  The  disparity  in  numbers  and 
in  equipment  was  too  great  for  the  Confederates  to  do  more  than 
to  delay  the  inevitable  capture  of  Atlanta,  now  the  most  impor- 
tant point  left  them  save  Richmond. 

In  this  retreat,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry  had  the  task  of  protecting 
and  covering  the  army,  and  for  that  purpose  General  Kelly 
commanded  one  of  his  divisions. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Chattanooga,  Bragg  re- 
treated down  the  railroad  until  he  reached  Dalton,  where  he 
stopped.  Sherman  spent  the  winter  in  Chattanooga,  and  did 
not  begin  his  March  to  the  Sea  until  the  following  spring,  but 
during  the  winter  there  were  skirmishes  and  engagements  be- 
tween various  detachments.  General  Kelly’s  division  of  cavalry 
was  sometimes  at  one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  as  shown 
by  the  following  reports  and  orders  from  the  Official  Records, 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion: 

“Headquarters  Fourth  Cavalry  Division,32 
Tunnel  Hill,  December  2,  1863. 


Colonel  Lyon, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry  Corps. 

Colonel:  I am  just  informed  by  courier  from  the  front,, 

who  was  sent  by  Colonel  Griffith,  Third  Kentucky  Regiment, 
that  a heavy  force  of  cavalry  arrived  in  Ringgold  this  eve- 
ning about  sundown;  their  advance  pickets  are  about  one- 
half  a mile  this  side  of  that  place. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Kelly, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding.” 

“Special  Orders  )53  Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps, 

No.  107  ) Dalton,  Ga.,  Dec.  4,  1863. 

V.  Major-General  Wharton  will  proceed  with  his  command 
to  Varnell  Station  and  there  take  post.  He  will  connect 

52Series  I,  Vol  .31,  Part  3,  p.  775. 

53I  Series,  Vol.  31,  Part  3,  p.  784. 
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his  pickets  with  those  of  General  Kelly,  and  guard  well 
all  the  approaches  to  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  He 
will  have  scouts  thrown  out  well  on  his  right  to  observe 
any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Wheeler,” 
etc. 

“Organization  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General William  J.  Hardee,  C.  S.  Army,  December 
10,  18 63. 54 


Wheeler’s  Cavalry  Corps 
Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler 

Kelly’s  Division 

Brigadier-General  John  H.  Kelly 

Wade’s  Brigade  Grigsby’s  Brigade 

(etc.)  (etc.) 

Kelly’s  Division  of  Artillery 
(etc.)” 

“Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee,55 
Dalton,  Georgia,  December  15,  1863. 

Major-General  Wheeler, 

Commanding  Corps. 

General:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  14th  at 

5:30  P.M.,  the  lieutenant-general  directs  me  to  say  that  you 
will  return  with  your  command  in  the  event  of  your  find- 
ing out  that  the  enemy  has  not  penetrated  into  Northern 
Georgia,  as  he  does  not  wish  you  to  harass  your  command 
with  unnecessary  marches.  I have  directed  the  commanders 
of  detachments  of  Kelly’s  division,  in  the  event  he  has  not 
received  orders  to  the  contrary  from  you,  that  he  will  halt 
his  command  until  he  shall  hear  from  you. 

I am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Wm.  Brent, 

Assistant  Adjuant-General.” 


54 1 b i d , p.  807-808. 
55l bid,  p.  832. 
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“Pulaski,  December  28,  1863.56 


Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

One  of  our  men  has  come  in.  Left  Cave  Spring  the 
19th.  Says  on  the  16th  Hardee  had  his  headquarters  at 
Dalton,  with  his  army  near  there;  one  brigade  of  infantry 
at  Resaca;  Kelly’s  division  of  cavalry  was  with  Hardee  at 
Cave  Spring. 

G.  W.  Dodge, 
Brigadier-General.” 

Report57  of  Col.  Eli  Long,  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  commanding 
Second  Cavalry  Brigade: 

“Hdqrs.  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division  Cavalry, 
Calhoun,  Tenn.,  Dec.  28,  1863. 

General : I have  the  honor  to  report  of  an  attack  made  this 
A.M.  about  10  o’clock  by  the  rebel  General  Wheeler.  The 
attack  was  made  by  a force  of  from  1200  to  1500  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry,  led  by  General  Wheeler  in  person. 
Brigadier-General  Kelly,  with  his  brigade,  formed  part  of 
this  force.  Their  object  was  to  capture  the  supply  train 
which  arrived  here  last  night.  They  were  not  successful, 
main  column  headed  out  Dalton  road  and  utter  confusion 
reigned.  Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded. 
My  own  loss  is  one  man  seriously  wounded. 

Eli  Long.” 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  now  arrived  at  Dalton  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Mississippi  by  order  of  President 
Davis  on  December  18,  1863.  He  remained  at  Dalton,  recruiting 
his  forces  and  preparing  for  the  coming  campaign,  which  opened 
in  May,  1864.  By  that  time,  he  had  an  army  of  between  50,000 
and  70,000,  of  veterans,  to  oppose  an  army  about  double  its 
number,  and  adequately  armed  and  supplied.  The  table  of  organi- 


56 1 bid,  p.  521. 

57Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  I Ser.  Vol.  31,  Part  1,  p.  643. 
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zation  of  the  Confederate  Army,  dated  December  31,  1863, 1 38  show 
Kelly’s  Division  was  composed  of  two  brigades,  Grigsby’s  and 
and  Wade’s,  and  artillery,  and  contained  the  following  commands: 

1st  (3rd)  Kentucky,  Col.  J.  R.  Butler, 

2nd  Kentucky,  Colonel  Thos.  G.  Woodward, 

9th  Kentucky,  Major  J.  P.  Austin, 

Allison’s  Squadron,  John  H.  Allison, 

Hamilton’s  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  0.  P.  Hamilton, 

Rucker’s  Legion,  Colonel  E.  W.  Rucker, 

1st  Confederate,  Capt,  C.  H.  Conner,  Commanding, 

3rd  Confederate,  Colonel  John  McCaskill, 

8th  Confederate,  Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Prather, 

10th  Confederate,  Colonel  Charles  T.  Goode, 

Huwald’s  (Tennessee)  Battery,  Captain  Gustave  A.  Huwald. 
The  Army  went  into  winter  quarters,  preparatory  to  the 

spring  and  summer  campaigns. 


58 1 bid.  Part  3,  p.  888. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

IN  WINTER  QUARTERS  1863-1864 

The  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government,  contain  few  items 
about  this  part  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  for  the  months  they 
were  in  winter  quarters.  From  a statement  made  on  January 
19,  1864,  by  B.  F.  Remington,59  a deserter  to  the  Federals  from 
the  Confederate  Army,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  a captain 
and  acting  commissary  of  subsistence,  brigade  commissary  in 
Grigsby’s  brigade  in  Kelly’s  Division,  Wheeler’s  Corps;  that  the 
brigade  headquarters  were  then  at  Tunnel  Hill ; that  there  were 
two  brigades  in  Kelly’s  division,  Grigsby’s  and  Wade’s;  that  he 
is  not  certain  but  thinks  there  are  four  divisions  in  Wheeler’s 
Corps,  commanded  by  Kelly,  Wharton,  Martin,  and  Armstrong. 

A report  from  W.  W.  Van  Antwerp,  who  signs  himself  as 
“Captain,  Fourth  Michigan,  Commanding  Escort  and  Flag,”  is 
dated  Rossville,  Ga.,  February  6,  1864,  and  states:*0 

“I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with  orders, 
I proceeded  at  4 P.M.  on  the  3rd  instant,  under  flag  of 
truce,  to  escort  a party  of  28  secession  citizens  to  the 
rebel  lines.  I was  met  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Griffith  about 
an  hour  afterward,  who,  having  ascertained  the  object  of 
the  visit,  conducted  me  half  a mile  inside  their  outer  line 
of  pickets  and  directed  me  to  go  into  camp  on  the  premises 
of  a Mr.  Jack,  where  I would  await  until  he  could  communi- 
cate with  General  Kelly,  who  was  in  command  at  Tunnel 
Hill.  Colonel  Griffith  then  returned  to  his  command,  and 
I heard  nothing  from  him  or  others  officially  until  9 A.M. 
of  the  5th,  when  the  Colonel  returned  with  an  escort  of  30 
men  and  ambulances  and  wagons  with  which  to  convey 
the  citizens  to  Tunnel  Hill.  I was  visited  by  a great  number 
of  officers  from  the  camp  at  Tunnel  Hill,  and  they  all, 
without  a single  exception,  treated  myself  and  the  escort 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention.” 
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From  a report  of  Capt.  W.  L.  Scott,  as  Chief  of  Artillery  of 
Wheeler’s  Cavalry  Corps,  dated  April  1,  1864,  we  learn  that  the 
batteries  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Division  (Kelly’s)  were  stationed 
near  Oxford,  Ala.,  and  had  a total  of  95  men,  of  whom  62  were 
efficient,  and  four  guns,  of  which  two  were  3-inch  rifles  and 
two  were  12  pounder  Howitzers,  and  that  they  had  26  serviceable 
horses  and  9 unserviceable  ones.61 

On  April  11th,  J.  C.  Moore,  Federal  scout,  reported  at  Chat- 
tanooga62 that  General  Wheeler  and  two  of  his  brigadier-generals, 
Kelly  and  Allen,  were  at  Tunnel  Hill,  but  that  he  could  not  find 
out  how  large  a force  Wheeler  had. 

On  April  12th,  at  8 P.M.,  General  Kelly  reported  from  Tunnel 
Hill63  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  “Scouts  report  that  two  regiments 
of  Yankee  infantry,  800  or  1,000  strong,  entered  LaFayette  at 
7 A.M.  today  and  camped  half  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  Dug 
Gap  road.” 

Colonel  Robert  H.  G.  Minty,  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cav- 
alry, had  reported  from  Ringgold  on  April  10th  that  there  were 
two  brigades,  Humes’  and  Wade’s,  stationed  at  Tunnel  Hill, 
under  command  of  General  Kelly.64 

From  the  abstract  of  returns  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
dated  April  20th,  1864,  Kelly’s  Division  is  listed  with  an  aggre- 
gate present  for  duty,  179  officers  and  1,495  men,  of  whom  a 
total  of  1,070  were  effective,  out  of  an  aggregate  present  of 
2,303,  with  an  aggregate  present  and  absent  of  4,305,  and  one 
piece  of  artillery.65 

A report  from  Brigadier-General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  com- 
manding the  Federal  Third  Cavalry  Division,  from  Ringgold  on 
April  29th,  states  that  “on  the  road  to  Hooker’s  Gap,  three  other 
Tennessee  regiments  are  encamped  near  to  the  hill  on  the  road 
to  Cleveland.  Major-General  Wheeler  and  Brigadier-Generals 
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Humes,  Kelly  and  Allen  are  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  their 
commands  are  all  encamped  near  Tunnel  Hill.”0,i 

The  tables  of  organization  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  dated 
April  30,  1864,  show  that  Major-General  Wheeler  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  that  army,  and  that  Kelly's  Division 
consisted  of  two  brigades,  as  follows:67 

Allen's  Brigade,  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  William  W.  Allen 
3rd  Confederate,  Col.  P.  H.  Rice, 

8th  Confederate,  Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Prather, 

10th  Confederate,  Capt.  T.  G.  Holt, 

12th  Confederate,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Conner. 

Dibrell's  Brigade,  Col.  George  G.  Dibrell, 

4th  Tennessee,  Col.  William  S.  McLemore, 

8th  Tennessee,  Capt.  Jefferson  Leftwich, 

9th  Tennessee,  Col.  Jacob  B.  Biffle, 

10th  Tennessee,  Col.  William  E.  De  Moss, 

11th  Tennessee,  Col.  Daniel  W.  Holman. 

From  other  sources,  chiefly  from  Colonel  John  W.  Dubose's 
book  “General  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,”  we  learn 
more  of  the  details  of  this  winter.68  When  General  Johnston 
took  command  at  Dalton,  just  after  Christmas,  in  1863,  he  found 
the  army  more  or  less  discouraged  and  demoralized  from  the 
recent  defeats,  and  he  immediately  went  to  work  on  preparing 
for  the  spring  campaign. 

General  Cleburne  was  in  command  of  his  division  with 
headquarters  at  Tunnel  Springs,  where  General  Kelly  also  had 
his  headquarters.  These  two  were  warm  friends,  from  the 
opening  days  of  the  War  when  both  had  commanded  Arkansas 
troops,  and  Cleburne  had  been  Kelly's  former  brigade  and  divi- 
sion commander.  Here  General  Cleburne  employed  every  leisure 
minute  in  preparing  a manuscript  of  many  pages.  Finally  he 
sent  through  his  Corps  commander,  General  Hardee,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  general  officers  of  all  grades,  including  General  John- 
ston, the  commanding  general,  and  to  all  of  the  regimental 
commanders,  to  assemble  at  Army  headquarters  on  January  2, 
1864. 
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When  the  day  arrived,  General  Cleburne  read  to  the  astound- 
ed audience  the  paper  he  had  prepared.  He  stated  that  slavery 
had  become  a military  weakness  to  the  Confederacy  because 
the  plantations  were  liable  to  invasion  and  recruits  were  taken 
by  the  Federals  from  the  slaves,  who  willingly  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army  for  bounty  and  emancipation,  thereby  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  invaders,  and  that  although  President  Davis 
had  ordered  that  the  army  be  increased  by  bringing  back  all 
men  improperly  absent,  by  forbidding  substitutes,  and  by  putting 
into  the  ranks  all  hospital  and  train  details  heretofore  exempt, 
nevertheless,  with  all  these,  and  with  all  below  eighteen  and  over 
forty-five  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  conscripted,  in  twelve 
months  these  sources  of  supply  would  be  exhausted.  “Through 
lack  of  system,”  he  wrote,  “the  fruits  of  our  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices have  invariably  slipped  away  from  us  and  left  us  nothing 
but  long  lists  of  dead  and  mangled.  Our  soldiers  can  see  no  end 
to  this  state  of  affairs  except  in  our  own  exhaustion.” 


The  paper  presented  the  situation  with  clarity  and  eloquence. 
The  ominous  prophecy  was  made  that  the  South  must  choose 
between  independence  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Should  the 
slaves  be  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  win  the  Confederate 
battles  and  be  set  free,  or  should  they  enlist  in  the  United  States 
army,  to  conquer  the  Confederacy?  If  freed,  the  Confederacy 
would  at  once  have  numbers  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  invader; 
it  would  have  a reserve  sufficient  for  all  purposes ; it  would  move 
its  armies  forward  and  forage  in  the  enemy’s  country.  Northern 
abolitionists  and  their  “Exeter  Hall”  sympathizers  would  lose 
their  whole  argument  for  war,  northern  soldiers  would  abandon 
their  colors  and  foreign  nations  would  rush  to  get  Southern 
cotton  and  recognize  the  Confederacy  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  paper  was  an  elaborate  argument.  Taking  the  officers 
by  surprise,  it  created  a profound  sensation.  General  Johnston 
and  Lieutenant-General  Hardee,  who  were  present,  seemed  to 
assent  but  were  silent.  Wide  differences  of  opinion  developed 
between  the  officers  present.  Major-General  W.  H.  T.  Walker, 
of  Georgia,  announced  his  condemnation,  branding  the  paper 
as  incendiary  and  stating  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  War 
Department.  He  asked  General  Johnston  to  forward  his  copy, 
through  official  channels,  but  the  General  declined,  holding  that 
the  paper  was  political,  not  military. 
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This  action  of  the  General  Commander  greatly  disappointed 
Cleburne.  He  declared  his  readiness  to  surrender  the  splendid 
division  which  he  commanded  and  to  take  instead  a division  of 
negroes. 

Brigadier-General  Patton  Anderson,  a Floridian,  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Lieutenant-General  Polk,  that  he  resented  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  paper  bitterly  and  urged  him  to  interfere. 

Some  thought  the  argument  for  enlistment  of  negroes  in 
the  Confederate  Army  seemed  justified  by  the  fidelity  shown 
by  the  thousands  of  negro  body-servants  carried  by  officers  and 
by  many  privates  in  the  Army.  This  loyalty  to  their  masters 
was  as  remarkable  as  true.  Negro  servants  in  the  Army  almost 
never  deserted. 

The  paper  was  finally  signed  by  Brigadier-General  Gowan, 
of  Arkansas,  Brigadier-General  Lowery,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Brigadier-General  Kelly,  of  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  along  with  Major- 
General  Cleburne  and  ten  others,  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
majors. 

The  government,  in  trepidation,  suppressed  the  Cleburne 
Memorial.  However,  by  an  act  of  Congress  fourteen  and  a half 
months  later,  the  exact  proposal  of  Cleburne  was  ratified,  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail. 

On  the  day  that  Johnston  issued  his  orders  taking  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalton  (December  27th), 
General  Hardee  sent  Wheeler  with  some  1200  men  to  overtake  a 
wagontrain  of  supplies  sent  by  Grant  at  Chattanooga  to  Burn- 
side at  Knoxville.  With  Wheeler  went  General  Kelly. 

The  expedition  left  camp  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day, 
and  rode  all  night  in  rain  and  sleet.  By  ten  o’clock  of  the  next 
morning,  they  had  ridden  forty  miles  and  came  upon  the  rear 
of  the  train  near  Charleston.  General  P.  G.  Sheridan,  of  the 
Federal  Army,  by  orders,  awaited  with  a heavy  force  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Hiwassee  to  receive  Wheeler’s  expected  attack 
on  the  train,  having  pickets  out  for  two  or  three  miles  on  the 
road  on  which  the  Confederates  were  coming. 

General  Kelly  charged  these  pickets  and  drove  them  before 
him.  Sheridan  came  over  the  River  with  force  to  support  them, 
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while  the  bulk  of  the  train  crossed  the  River.  Kelly  met  Sheri- 
dan, but  had  an  inadequate  force  and  was  recalled  after  some 
fighting. 

At  this  time,  while  the  force  was  in  confusion  and  outnum- 
bered, the  Federals  attacked  a brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
W.  B.  Wade  of  the  8th  Confederate  Regiment.  Generals  Wheeler 
and  Kelly  rode  among  the  troops,  encouraging  them,  and  they 
rallied,  but  the  wagon  train  escaped  capture. 

All  this  time,  the  bulk  of  Wheeler’s  cavalry  was  still  under 
Major-General  Will  T.  Martin,  with  Longstreet,  in  East  Tennes- 
see. In  his  report  of  January  28,  1864,  General  Martin  said  of 
his  troops,  “A  very  large  proportion  of  men  and  even  officers  are 
ragged  and  barefooted,  without  blankets  or  overcoats.  A very 
large  number  of  my  horses  are  unshod.  The  men  have  received 
no  pay  for  six  months.” 

About  February  23rd,  1864,  Wheeler’s  Corps  was  called  out 
to  meet  the  enemy,  Wheeler  being  on  the  front  with  that  part  of 
his  force  which  had  been  left  with  General  Kelly.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  beyond  the  town,  in  sight  of  Tunnel 
Hill.  Here  it  was  believed  that  a great  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
Wheeler  retired  slowly  and  stationed  his  force  on  the  south  side 
of  Tunnel  Hill,  prepared  to  give  the  enemy  a warm  reception. 
But  the  Yankees  retired  instead  of  advancing,  and  the  expected 
battle  did  not  materialize,  at  that  time,  but  the  next  day  the 
columns  advanced  and  Wheeler’s  Corps  received  the  attack  of 
the  center  column.  His  artillery  fire  checked  that  column,  and 
at  the  same  time  General  Johnston,  determined  not  to  be  caught, 
had  a large  part  of  his  infantry  in  the  Pass  watching  for  the 
foe.  The  firing  there  continued  all  day  at  intervals,  while  an- 
other detachment  of  the  enemy  marched  in  force  around  the 
Mountain  and  gained  entrance  to  Crow  Valley  above  Dalton. 
Here  some  skirmishing  and  fighting  took  place  until  night.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Federals  had  attacked  Stewart  on  Hindman’s 
right  in  Mill  Creek  Gap,  but  Stewart  had  sent  down  a severe 
musketry  fire  upon  them  from  his  position  on  the  hill,  opening 
a battery  upon  their  front. 

When  General  Johnston  rode  up  to  his  headquarters  after 
dark,  after  having  been  in  the  saddle  all  day,  he  learned  that 
the  guard  left  at  Dug  Gap  had  retired  without  firing  a shot 
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and  that  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  there.  But  now  Gran- 
berry’s  Texas  Brigade,  Hardee’s  advance  column,  returning,  filed 
off  the  cars  at  Dalton’s  railroad  depot.  A trap  was  laid  for  the 
Federals,  but  they  discovered  it  and  fled  in  the  utmost  haste. 
So  General  Thomas  had  failed  in  his  undertaking  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Dalton  in  three  days,  February  23,  24,  and  25,  and 
General  Grant’s  double  movement  upon  Atlanta  had  also  failed. 

As  spring  advanced,  brisk  skirmishes  became  more  frequent, 
until  they  were  almost  a daily  occurrence,  and  between  skir- 
mishes there  were  drills  in  tactics  and  sabre  exercises. 

Colonel  DuBose,  in  his  “General  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,”™  mentions  a letter  from  a captain  in  Wheeler’s 
Corps,  dated  March  27,  1864,  at  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  witnessing  the  sport  of  snowballing  on  a large  scale,  in 
which  companies,  regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  and  even  corps 
engaged.  He  also  mentioned  having  to  go  before  an  examining 
board,  composed  of  Generals  Kelly  and  Humes;  some  were  sub- 
jected to  a slight  examination,  others  passed  through  a severe 
ordeal,  and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  General  Kelly,  whom  he  described  as  being  a fine,  boyish- 
looking  young  man,  with  eyes  and  a mouth  indicative  of  decided 
character.  He  also  mentioned  a Sunday  morning  inspection  and 
review  of  their  brigade,  how  Generals  Wheeler,  Kelly,  Humes 
and  Allen  rode  by  with  their  gay,  dashing  staffs,  but  that  un- 
fortunately about  half  the  different  regiments  were  off  on  duty, 
rendering  the  display  less  imposing. 

As  the  winter  passed,  a new  spirit  seemed  infused  through 
the  army.  The  men  were  better  clothed  and  fed  than  had  seemed 
possible  two  months  before.  Another  letter  from  the  front, 7(> 
under  date  “Tunnel  Springs,  Ga.,  April  23,  1864,”  gave  some  de- 
tails of  the  life  there  in  the  cavalry. 

“This  morning  part  of  our  brigade  attacked  the  enemy’s 
picket-lines,  captured  between  thirty  and  forty,  killed  and 
wounded  some  thirteen  to  fifteen,  and  lost  one  man  killed 
and  two  wounded,  a good  little  work  to  do  before  breakfast. 
We  have  thus  taken  double  pay  for  the  raids  they  have 
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been  making  on  our  pickets.  With  a few  more  dashes,  we 
will  have  the  Yankee  cavalry  appreciating  our  prowess.” 
“We  have  been  drilling  almost  incessantly  under  Generals 
Wheeler,  Kelly,  and  Allen.  General  Wheeler  had  dummies 
made  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw,  standing  like  in- 
fantry in  line,  a hundred  yards  long.  Sixty  yards  behind 
the  dummy  line  there  is  a line  of  men  on  foot,  with  guns 
loaded  with  blank  cartridges.  We  charge  the  dummies  at 
full  speed,  the  blank  cartridges  behind  them  fire  and  the 
men  run.  Very  pretty  sport  to  the  generals  but  dangerous 
and  fatiguing  to  the  men. 

General  Wheeler  comes  around  at  sunrise  almost  each  morn- 
ing to  see  the  command  grooming  their  horses.” 

The  winter  was  over,  eventually,  and  with  the  warm  days 
of  the  spring  the  campaign  began  to  shape  up.  Sherman’s  ob- 
ject was  “to  move  against  Johnston’s  army,  to  break  it  up, 
and  to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy’s  country  as  far  as 
he  could,  inflicting  all  the  damage  possible  on  their  war  re- 
sources.”71 The  war  was  now  to  be  carried  home  to  the  women 
and  the  children,  to  the  old  and  young  and  helpless.  The  Con- 
federate army  was  inferior  to  Sherman’s  forces  in  numbers,  in 
equipment,  and  in  supplies.  The  Confederacy,  with  no  market, 
no  ships,  no  factories,  no  credit,  and  but  a fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  pitted  against  a nation  with  the  resources  built 
up  by  the  previously  combined  efforts  of  all,  and  now  command- 
ing the  sea,  rich  in  resources,  and  with  the  whole  world  as  a 
market  in  which  to  buy  and  sell. 

General  Kelly,  youth  though  he  was,  realized  the  inequality 
of  the  struggle,  and  that  only  through  activity,  audacity,  aggres- 
siveness and  skill  could  the  Confederates  overcome  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Union  forces.  He  met  these  unequal  terms  of  combat 
with  a willingness  that  portrayed  him  a perfect  Confederate 
general.  He  took  great  risks  and  assumed  grave  responsibilities, 
as  he  had  a clear  vision  and  had  fought  battles  which  were  and 
are  among  the  bloodiest  in  all  the  annals  of  War. 


71Battles  & Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  614. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 

With  the  coming  of  May,  the  Federal  campaign  to  end 
the  war  by  crushing  the  Confederate  people  in  their  homes 
began. 

On  May  1,  1864,  General  Kelly’s  division  moved  to  the 
front,  at  a point  on  the  Cleveland  road  where  they  expected  to 
meet  some  of  Sherman’s  forces,  as  is  shown  by  a report,  made 
in  October,  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,72  in  which  he  said, 

“On  the  1st  of  May  I reported  the  enemy  about  to  advance 
and  again  urged  that  a part  of  Lieutenant-General  Polk’s 
troops  should  be  put  at  my  disposal.  Major-General  Martin, 
coming  from  East  Tennessee,  and  Brigadier-General  Kelly, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Resaca,  to  report  to  Major-General 
Wheeler.” 

Johnston,  across  the  Etowah,  followed  the  railroad  through 
the  mountains.  On  Monday,  May  23,  1864,  Wheeler  heard  of 
the  probable  plans  of  Sherman,  to  toll  the  Confederates  away 
from  the  railroad  and  the  mountains,  then  to  wedge  himself  in 
between  the  Confederates  and  the  mountains  and  railroad.  On 
the  same  day,  Wheeler  crossed  the  Etowah.  Leaving  his  com- 
mand in  bivouac  on  the  north  side,  he  took  100  men  and  rode 
off  into  the  night  to  scout  toward  Cartersville,  Sherman’s  ex- 
treme right.  At  midnight,  he  returned,  woke  up  the  camp,  and 
all  were  put  in  motion.  Cassville  was  attacked,  offering  feeble 
resistance.  The  First  Georgia  Regiment  was  sent  to  Cass  Sta- 
tion, four  miles  away,  to  gather  information.  They  sent  back 
word  that  there  was  work  there  for  the  General.  The  General 
came,  at  the  head  of  Kelly’s  division,  with  the  result  that  the 
Confederates  captured  350  wagons  with  teams,  all  loaded  with 
supplies,  intended  for  Sherman’s  men  on  a flank  movement  to 
Dallas,  twenty  miles  south  and  away  from  the  railroad.  This 
was  the  masterly  attempt  to  get  around  the  mountains  to  Ala- 
toona. 
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This  verified  Sherman’s  movement  toward  Dallas,  and 
netted  the  Confederates’  Quartermaster  supplies  70  loaded  wag- 
ons and  their  teams,  300  equipped  cavalry  horses,  a number  of 
mules,  and  in  addition  182  prisoners  were  marched  in. 

The  next  day,  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church  was  fought, 
in  which  the  30th  Alabama  Infantry,  under  command  of  another' 
Kelly — Samuel  Camp  Kelly — won  renown. 

General  Kelly  had  a prominent  part  in  the  brilliant  success 
in  the  Pickett  Settlement  fight  on  May  27th.  Wheeler  sent 
General  Kelly  with  his  division  to  watch  the  infantry  front. 
The  cavalry  received  the  attack  and  most  gallantly  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Federals.  General  Johnston  gave  the  following 
account  of  that  event:73 

‘‘Between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Kelly’s  skir- 
mishers were  driven  in  by  a body  of  Federal  cavalry,  whose 
advance  was  supported  by  the  4th  Corps.  This  advance 
was  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  Kelly’s  troops,  fighting 
on  foot,  behind  little  heaps  of  loose  stones.  As  soon  as  the 
noise  of  this  conflict  revealed  to  Major-General  Cleburne 
the  manoeuver,  to  turn  his  right,  he  brought  the  right  bri- 
gade of  his  second  line,  Granberry’s,  to  Kelly’s  support.” 

Very  serious  work  now  developed,  and  very  interesting  en- 
gagements of  this  marvelous  campaign  took  place.  Kelly’s  cav- 
alry received  the  advance  of  ten  times  their  number,  dismounted 
men,  lying  several  feet  apart,  with  each  man’s  head  behind  an 
improvised  shelter  made  of  a pile  of  stones  which  he  himself 
set  up.  There  he  loaded  and  fired,  loaded  and  fired,  and  re- 
peated the  process  as  the  solid  mass  of  the  enemy  advanced 
rapidly,  crying,  “Now  we’ve  got  you  from  behind  your  logs, 
d***  you!” 

The  Federals  did  not  try  to  flank  Cleburne’s  right,  but 
sought  to  run  over  the  center  by  a deep  formation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Federal  superiority  in  numbers  was  so  great  that  a 
considerable  force  was  deflected,  through  a small  farm,  on  that 
flank,  and  had  gone  some  forty  to  fifty  yards  to  the  rear  when 
a consolidated  Arkansas  infantry  regiment  commanded  by  Colo- 
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nel  Baucum  confronted  the  advance  of  the  detachment.  One  of 
the  regiments  thus  consolidated  was  the  former  8th  Arkansas, 
in  which  General  Kelly  had  served  as  lieutenant,  captain,  major, 
and  finally  colonel,  and  from  which  he  had  been  taken  to  com- 
mand a brigade.  He  now  rode  to  the  front  of  the  Arkansians, 
and  with  ringing,  clear  tones,  called  “Forward !”  With  a bound, 
they  sprang,  cheering,  to  Granberry’s  right  flank.  The  resolute 
Federals,  conscious  of  their  numerical  superiority,  pressed  for- 
ward. They  came  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  muzzles  of  the 
Confederate  line,  fired,  and  fell  back.  It  would  have  been  stark 
tragedy  for  the  Confederate  Army  had  they  not  been  stopped ! 

Night  came  but  it  brought  only  a lull  in  the  battle.  The 
Confederates  continued  to  hold  their  original  positions  on  the 
side  of  the  hill;  the  enemy  must  march  up  the  steep  opposite 
hill  to  receive  their  fire,  at  close  range,  on  the  summit.  From 
time  to  time,  they  fired  musketry  viciously  on  the  Confederates, 
whose  position  had  no  breastworks  or  protection  except  the  top 
of  the  hill. 

Cleburne,  irritated  at  this  manner  of  fighting,  ordered  Gran- 
berry  to  push  out  scouts  and  skirmish  on  his  front  with  his 
Texans.  The  Federals,  in  solid  array,  were  too  near  for  this. 
Granberry  fixed  bayonets  and  his  whole  line,  with  rebel  yell, 
dashed  down  the  hill  into  the  darkness.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  Yankees.  They  fled  in  utter  rout,  leaving  at  least  700  dead 
on  the  field. 

Both  engagements  were  practically  fought  by  infantry, — 
even  the  cavalry  was  largely  dismounted, — and  up  to  the  time 
of  Johnston’s  retreat  certainly  there  was  no  sign  of  demoraliza- 
tion of  troops. 

Kelly’s  cavalry  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  infantry. 
When  it  was  all  over,  Granberry’s  Texans  shouted  to  Kelly’s 
Division,  as  they  passed,  “Hurrah  for  the  cavalry  !”74 

In  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  re- 
ports and  tables  of  organization  give  fragmentary  details  which, 
if  patiently  pieced  together,  give  an  account  of  undeniable  ac- 
curacy and  authority.  In  the  hectic  days  of  this  campaign, 
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reports  were  not  made  as  often  or  as  promptly  as  might  now 
be  desired,  and  many  were  lost  or  destroyed.  But  this  is  the 
most  authoritative  source  of  information  now  as  to  what  then 
happened. 

In  a report,  dated  simply  “Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps, 
June  1,  1864, ”7’  General  Wheeler  reports  the  following  as  the 
operation  by  the  cavalry  during  the  period  from  May  6th  to 
May  81st: 


May  6,  the  enemy  advanced  in  force  near  Tunnel  Hill. 

May  7,  the  enemy  commenced  a determined  advance  in 
line  of  battle.  At  about  11  o’clock  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  town,  and  by  8 o’clock  were  driven 
back  to  our  fortifications.  At  dark  I sent  a regi- 
ment of  Grigsby’s  brigade  to  re-enforce  the  picket 
at  Dug  Gap. 

May  8,  the  rest  of  Grigsby’s  brigade  was  sent  to  Dug 
Gap,  and  with  the  rest  of  my  command  I moved 
to  the  Cleveland  road,  where  I was  joined  by 
General  Kelly,  who  had  marched  from  Resaca  the 
previous  day. 

May  9,  captured  1 colonel  and  100  prisoners.  The  enemy’s 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  heavy.  The 
enemy’s  force  was  5000  cavalry,  supported  by  in- 
fantry. Our  force  engaged  was  less  than  900. 

May  10,  and  11,  skirmishing  along  our  lines. 

May  12,  attacked  Stoneman’s  Corps  near  Varnell’s  Station 
and  drove  it  to  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  killing,  wound- 
ing and  capturing  fully  150  of  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  burned  400  wagons  and  a considerable 
amount  of  commissary  stores  to  prevent  their  cap- 
ture. They  moved  toward  Resaca  and  our  army 
took  position  on  the  Oostenaula. 
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May  13, 

enemy  attacked  and  we  were  forced  back  to  Til- 
ton. During  fifteen  hours  they  pressed  forward 
but  ten  miles. 

May  14, 

early  in  the  morning  I moved  out  with  Kelly’s 
division  to  develop  the  enemy. 

May  15, 

we  were  ordered  to  Calhoun.  In  obedience  to  or- 
ders I moved  to  a point  near  Resaca  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Oostanaula.  We  charged  Stoneman’s 
command  who  had  attacked  General  Hardee’s  hos- 
pitals. We  defeated  him  and  recaptured  the  hos- 
pitals and  pursued  him  two  miles,  capturing  40 
prisoners  and  2 stands  of  colors. 

May  17, 

with  Kelly’s  and  Harrison’s  divisions  and  Williams’ 
brigade,  I resisted  the  enemys,  who  were  advanc- 
ing on  the  Calhoun  road.  At  about  3 o’clock  I 
was  obliged  to  retire  two  miles  south  of  Adairs- 
ville.  The  enemy  moved  around  my  left  flank  on 
the  west  side  of  the  creek.  General  Kelly’s  divi- 
sion was  sent  to  oppose  this  force  and  to  prevent 
the  enemy  gaining  our  rear. 

May  19, 

General  Kelly  was  ordered  to  retire  by  a by-road 
with  his  command  to  the  town.  As  the  rear  of 
General  Kelly’s  command  was  near  the  town  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  charged  his  line  of  skirmishers, 
but  were  stampeded  by  the  fire  from  a second 
line  of  his  command,  and  were  charged  in  return 
by  his  escort. 

May  20, 

Allen’s  brigade  of  Kelly’s  division  was  sent  to  assist 
General  Jackson,  and  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
mand guarded  all  the  roads  to  the  right  of  the 
railroad  leading  to  Cartersville.  The  rear  of  my 
column  retired  across  the  Etowah  River  and  then 
we  burned  the  bridge. 

May  21  and  22,  rested  in  camp  near  the  Alabama  road. 

May  23,  at  night  I moved  near  Cartersville  to  ascertain 
the  strength,  location,  and  movements  of  the 
enemy. 
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May  24,  my  command  rested  all  day  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river.  At  midnight,  with  a portion  of  my 
command,  I struck  the  enemy’s  rear  near  Cassville. 
I moved  on  to  Cassville  and  discovered  a wagon 
train  near  Cass  Station.  Not  knowing  the  force 
guarding  the  train,  I felt  it  would  not  do  to  risk 
my  entire  command.  I attacked  with  Kelly’s  divi- 
sion, using  one  regiment  to  guard  its  right  flank 
on  the  Kingston  road.  General  Humes’  division 
was  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  the  town 
to  be  prepared  to  re-enforce  General  Kelly  if  needed 
or  to  cover  his  retreat  if  compelled  to  retire.  The 
attack  by  charging  was  a complete  success,  driv- 
ing the  enemy  from  his  wagons  and  capturing 
about  80  wagons,  which  were  safely  brought  out, 
and  burning  the  remainder  of  their  train.  When 
the  enemy  attacked,  he  was  met  and  driven  back. 
We  killed  and  wounded  a large  number  of  the 
enemy,  also  captured  over  100  prisoners.  I with- 
drew quietly  toward  the  river,  crossing  with  my 
prisoners,  wagons,  mules,  horses,  etc.  We  attained 
the  object  for  which  we  were  sent. 

May  26,  We  moved  from  Acworth  to  join  the  main  army, 
and  took  our  position  on  its  right  on  the  Acworth 
and  Dallas  road. 

May  27,  General  Cleburn’s  division  of  infantry  having  been 
formed  upon  the  right  of  our  infantry  line,  I placed 
portions  of  Hannon’s  and  Allen’s  small  cavalry 
brigades,  of  Kelly’s  division,  upon  General  Cle- 
burne’s right  flank.  I ordered  General  Kelly  to 
move  to  the  right  and  close  upon  General  Humes. 
While  making  the  movement,  and  before  it  was 
completed,  the  enemy  moved  a column  up  a ravine 
between  Kelly’s  right  and  Humes’  left.  I ordered 
a regiment  from  Humes  to  oppose  them,  which  was 
promptly  placed  in  position,  but  finding  it  was 
warmly  pressed,  General  Humes  re-enforced  it  with 
another  regiment  from  his  command.  While  this 
movement  was  going  on  Hazen’s  Federal  infantry 
brigade  charged  our  line,  but  was  repulsed  by  a 
counter-charge  of  Humes’  and  Kelly’s  commands. 
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May  28,  29,  30  and  31,  there  was  skirmishing  along  our 
entire  line.  Besides  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  property  at  Cass  Station  and  Tunnel  Hill,  we 
captured  during  this  time  over  500  prisoners  and 
5 stands  of  colors.  Also  more  than  500  animals 
and  successfully  engaged  superior  forces  of  both 
the  enemy’s  infantry  and  cavalry,  inflicting  upon 
them  heavy  losses. 

These  operations,  however,  were  not  without  losses.  The  report 
of  casualties  sustained  in  the  operations  covered  in  the  above 
report,  which  is  attached  to  the  report,  while  greatly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Federals,  are  tragic, 
because  the  North  had  plenty  of  man-power  with  which  to  fill 
the  gaps,  but  the  South  did  not.  The  table  also  shows  that 
the  brunt  of  these  actions  fell  upon  General  Kelly’s  division. 


Command 

Killed 

Wounded 

Captured 

M issing 

Staff  

1 

Escort  

5 

2 

Martin’s  Division  

14 

68 

25 

43 

Kelly’s  Division 

39 

154 

16 

23 

Williams’  Brigade  

7 

24 

9 

5 

Robertson’s  Artillery.  .. 

1 

Total 

73 

341 

53 

81 

Another  interesting  document  is  “General  Orders  No.  6,” 
issued  by  General  Wheeler  from  his  headquarters  under  date 
of  June  18,  1864.  It  is  addressed  to  “Soldiers  of  the  Cavalry 
Corps”  and  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:76 

“1.  For  two  months  you  have  been  constantly  under  the  fire 
of  and  engaging  a powerful  foe.  In  every  movement  of 
our  army  you  have  been  between  it  and  the  enemy, 
hurling  back  his  exulting  advance  and  holding  him  in 
check  until  our  entire  army  had  quietly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  repulse  his  gigantic  assaults.  Every  attempt 
to  turn  our  flanks  or  strike  our  communications  has  been 
baffled  by  your  promptness,  activity,  and  valor.  You 
have  labored  both  night  and  day  without  a murmur; 
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you  have  built  fortifications  and  held  long  lines  of  works 
when  attacked  by  the  enemy’s  infantry,  even  ten  times 
your  numbers. 

2.  First.  It  is  impossible  in  one  order  to  enumerate  all  your 
brilliant  achievements ; a few  may  be  mentioned. 

Second.  At  New  Hope,  May  27,  a portion  of  Humes’  and 
Kelly’s  commands  repulsed  with  immense  slaughter  a 
most  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  twenty 
times  their  strength,  to  gain  our  rear,  and  held  him  at 
bay  until  re-enforced  by  our  infantry  line.  This  service 
was  most  signal  and  was  alone  due  to  your  valor. 

4.  First.  At  Varnell’s  Station  less  than  1000  men  from 
Allen’s  and  Dibrell’s  brigades,  of  Kelly’s  division,  and  the 
Texas  Rangers  of  Harrison’s  brigade,  Humes’  division, 
met  and  repulsed  the  attacks  of  a force  of  cavalry  5000 
strong. 

Second.  At  Rocky  Face,  May  12,  Dibrell’s  and  Allen’s 
brigades,  of  Kelly’s  division,  a portion  of  Humes’  division 
and  Hannon’s  brigade,  attacked  Major-General  Stone- 
man’s  Cavalry  corps,  capturing  a number  of  prisoners, 
and  so  defeating  and  stampeding  the  enemy  as  to  cause 
him  to  destroy,  as  we  afterward  learned,  all  his  stores 
near  Tunnel  Hill  and  burn  a large  tarin  of  wagons  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  our  hands. 

Third.  At  Cass  Station,  having  been  ordered  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  in  the  enemy’s  rear,  a portion  of  Allen’s 
brigade,  of  Kelly’s  division,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Goode,  and  General  Wheeler’s  escort  being  in  advance, 
they  charged  and  defeated  the  enemy,  capturing  a large 
and  valuable  wagon  train  and  a number  of  prisoners. 

6.  Your  great  commander,  General  Johnston,  fully  appre- 
ciates the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered,  and  re- 
lies with  confidence  upon  you  to  maintain  the  high  repu- 
tation your  noble  conduct  has  won,  and  to  accomplish 
whatever  task  he  may  call  upon  you  to  undertake.” 

As  the  campaign  continued,  the  cavalry  continued  to  be 
between  the  Confederate  Army  and  the  enemy,  scouting,  skir- 
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mishing,  delaying,  and  all  the  while  the  Confederate  retreat 
continued.  General  Kelly’s  part  in  this  can  be  judged  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  his  division  in  the  cavalry  action  of  Wheel- 
er’s Corps.  It  would  be  interesting  to  piece  together  a day  by 
day  record  of  his  activities  as  revealed  in  the  various  reports. 
When  that  is  done,  the  Atlanta  campaign  will  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Among  the  reports  on  file  in  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment, as  published  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  are  these  which  shed  a little  light  on  the  events 
of  the  summer: 

“Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Second  Cavalry  Division- 
Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Noonday  Creek,  Ga.,  June  21,  1864  . . . 

Since  my  last  report  to  11th  June,  I have  been  almost  daily 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  generally  light  skirmishing  with 
but  small  loss.  I received  orders  from  the  general  com- 
manding the  division  to  cross  the  creek  and  camp  for  the 
night.  I received  a report  from  Major  Jennings,  command- 
ing Seventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked from  the  north.  On  joining  him,  I ordered  a charge. 
The  enemy  was  driven  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  when 
Captain  Newlin  ran  into  Williams’  brigade  and  was  re- 
pulsed. The  enemy  then  charged.  Kelly’s  division  now 
advanced,  Anderson’s  (late  Allen’s)  brigade  on  the  right 
of  Williams  advanced  in  good  style,  the  Confederates  with 
sabers,  supported  by  the  Fifth  Georgia  with  pistols.  Three 
times  they  charged  but  each  time  were  driven  back  in  con- 
fusion. As  night  came  on,  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  us 
in  possession  of  the  field. 


Robt.  H.  G.  Minty, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Brigade.”77 
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“Headquarters  Kelly’s  Cavalry  Division, 
In  the  field,  July  5,  1864. 


Major: 

I have  the  honor  to  state  that  my  pickets  are  all  in 
and  I am  about  to  move  towards  the  Pace’s  Ferry  road, 
leaving  two  regiments  at  the  point  designated  by  the  Major- 
General  commanding.  Everything  quiet  in  front.  No  enemy 
reported  either  on  this,  the  Pace’s  Ferry,  or  Paper  Mill  Road. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Kelly, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding.”78 


“Headquarters  Field  Brigade,  Second  Cavalry  Div. 
Department  of  the  Cumberland, 

Roswell  Factory,  Ga.,  July  7,  1864. 

Extracts  from  a letter  published  at  Atlanta,  in  the  after- 
noon edition  of  the  Memphis  Appeal  of  the  25th  June.  A 
supplementary  report  of  the  fight  at  Latimar’s  Mill  on  the 
20th  June:  ‘On  the  20th  instant  two  divisions,  Kelly’s  and 
Martin’s,  and  one  brigade,  Williams’,  of  our  cavalry,  went 
around  to  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  Sherman’s  army,  it  was 
said,  to  capture  a brigade  of  Yankee  cavalry  stationed  at  Mc- 
Afee’s Bridge.  After  a brief,  but  sharp,  conflict  the  enemy, 
Minty’s  brigade,  was  driven  from  the  field.  The  Yankees 
fought  desperately  and  fell  back  slowly.  . . . This  is  one  of 
the  best  fighting  brigades  the  Yankees  have,  part  of  it 
being  regulars.’  ”79 


78Campa  igns  of  Wheeler  and  His  Cavalry,  1862-1865,  p.  196. 
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Tables  of  Organization,  dated  July  10,  1864  Is0 

Kelly’s  Division 


Dibrell’s  Brigade: 

4th  Tennessee,  Col.  William  S.  McLemore, 

8th  Tennessee,  Capt.  Jefferson  Leftwich, 

9th  Tennessee,  Capt.  James  M.  Reynolds, 

10th  Tennessee,  Major  John  Minor. 

Anderson’s  Brigade: 

3rd  Confederate,  Lieut.-Col.  John  McCaskill, 

8th  Confederate,  Lieut.-Col.  John  S.  Prather, 

10th  Confederate,  Capt.  W.  J.  Vason, 

12th  Confederate,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Conner, 

5th  Georgia,  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Bird. 

Hannon’s  Brigade: 

53rd  Alabama,  Lieut.-Col.  John  F.  Gaines. 

24th  Alabama  Battalion,  Major  Robert  B.  Snodgrass. 

William’s  Brigade: 

1st  (3rd)  Kentucky,  Col.  J.  R.  Butler, 

2nd  Kentucky  (Woodward’s  Regiment),  Major  Thomas  W. 
Lewis, 

9th  Kentucky,  Col.  William  C.  P.  Breckinridge, 

2nd  Kentucky  Battalion,  Capt.  John  B.  Dortch, 

Allison’s  (Tennessee)  Squadron,  Capt.  J.  S.  Reese, 
Hamilton’s  (Tennessee)  Battalion,  Major  Joseph  Shaw. 

“Hdqrs.  Third  Brigade,  Second  Cavalry  Division, 
Roswell,  Ga.,  July  13,  1864. 

Captain:  I report  the  part  taken  by  my  command  in  the 

action  on  Noonday  Creek  on  June  20.  The  enemy’s  force, 
as  since  ascertained,  consisted  of  two  divisions,  under  Kelly 
and  Martin,  and  the  independent  brigades  of  Williams  and 
Dibrell. 


O.  A.  Miller, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Brigade.”81 


^Series  I,  Vol.  38,  Part  3,  p.  658. 
■’Series  I,  Vol.  38,  Part  2,  p.  850. 
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In  July,  1864,  President  Davis  removed  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  because  of  displeasure  over  his  policy  of  falling-  back 
without  risking  large  conflicts,  and  replaced  him  with  General 
John  B.  Hood.  Now  there  was  begun  a more  active  resistance. 
However,  the  man-power  of  the  Confederacy  was  steadily  de- 
clining, and  each  loss  was  now  irreplaceable.  The  weak-hearted 
were  deserting,  too.  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  were  lost.  Only 
a miracle  could  now  save  the  Confederacy. 

From  a report  made  by  General  Wheeler  on  October  9, 

1864. 82  it  appears  that  when  General  Hood  assumed  command  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  Wheeler’s  Corps  consisted  of  “two  divi- 
sions of  cavalry  under  Generals  Kelly  and  Iverson,  and  one  small 
brigade,  under  General  Williams,”  and  that,  at  that  time,  “Gen- 
eral Kelly  with  his  entire  command  had  been  detached  to  guard 
the  Augusta  railroad.”  The  tables  of  organization  of  July  31, 

1864. 83  confirm  this,  and  show  Kelly’s  division  was  the  same  as 
on  July  10,  with  the  exception  of  Williams’  brigade,  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  11th  Confederate  Regiment,  Colonel  Daniel  W. 
Holman. 

That  General  Kelly  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
seems  certain.  The  previous  winter  he  had  signed  Cleburne’s 
Memorial  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  being 
bled  white  and  that  the  fight  could  not  be  thrust  off  of  Southern 
soil  without  more  men  under  arms.  He  had  seen  this  Memorial 
suppressed,  and  had  seen  the  constant  drain  from  death,  wounds, 
disease,  and  desertions,  which  could  neither  be  stopped  nor 
replaced.  An  analysis  of  his  reports  as  now  made  with  those 
made  before  the  loss  of  Chattanooga  show  a lack  of  the  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  colorful  detail,  and  of  the  punctilious  courtesy 
which  had  formerly  characterized  them.  Now  they  were  brief 
to  terseness,  and,  though  riding  and  fighting  more  than  ever 
before,  his  reports  were  few  in  number  as  well.  The  latter  fact 
may  have  been  due  to  the  closeness  of  the  association  with  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  his  corps  commander.  Yet  he  had  no  doubt  been 
equally  as  close  to  his  division  commander  when  he  was  himself 
a brigade  commander.  The  conclusion  is  inescapeable  that  now 
he  was  physically  tired  and  was  heartsick,  that  he  saw  the  in- 
evitable end  of  the  struggle  and  was  putting  into  it  his  last 


82 1 bid.  Part  3,  p.  944-951. 
s,lbid,  p.  652. 
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ounce  of  effort,  yet  without  illusion  as  to  what  the  final  out- 
come would  be. 

And  day  by  day,  his  force  dwindled.  It  was  a race  with 
death  with  them  all,  but  notwithstanding,  they  mounted  and  rode 
— loyal  to  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HIS  LAST  RAID 

When  Hood  assumed  command,  the  careful  husbanding  of 
man-power  ceased,  and  the  Confederate  army  embarked  upon 
a more  active  contest.  After  an  especially  brilliant  cavalry 
manoeuver,  in  which  General  Kelly  had  borne  his  part,  or  more, 
by  which  three  raiding  parties  of  9500  picked  Federal  Cavalry 
had  been  dispersed,  captured  or  destroyed,  General  Wheeler’s 
corps  went  into  camp  near  Covington,  Ga.,  for  a three  days 
rest.  This  rest,  however,  was  a mockery,  for  the  men  had  no 
shelters,  and  the  horses  neither  oats  nor  corn.  The  plantations 
had  long  since  been  wiped  clean  of  foodstuffs. 

This  rest,  however,  had  a motive  in  army  headquarters. 
General  Hood  was  still  holding  Atlanta  after  eighteen  days  of 
ceaseless  fighting.  He  had  conceived  the  plan  of  sending  Wheeler 
into  Tennessee  to  cut  Sherman’s  communications  from  his  rear. 

On  August  10,  1864,  General  Wheeler  led  4,000  scantily 
equipped  men  out  from  the  camps  at  Covington,  across  the 
Chattahoochee,  under  orders  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  the 
river  and  Dalton  and  to  burn  the  army  stores  of  the  Federals; 
then  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  to  destroy  the  railroad  to  Murfrees- 
boro and  to  burn  the  stores  en  route.  A long,  terrible  ride  for 
tired  men  and  tired,  poor,  half-starved  horses ! 

Preparatory  to  the  raid,  General  Wheeler  had  issued  this 
order  r84 

‘Tn  the  march  about  to  commence,  no  soldier  or  officer  of 
any  grade  whatever  will  be  permitted  to  carry  any  article 
of  private  property,  except  one  single  blanket  and  one  oil- 
cloth. 

The  troops  will  be  inspected  daily  when  en  route  and  any 
additional  article  found  upon  the  person  or  horse  of  any 
trooper  will  be  destroyed. 


MDuBose’s  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  p.  383. 
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The  ordnance  wagons,  limber  boxes,  ambulances  and  cais- 
sons will  be  inspected  twice  each  day,  and  the  officer  con- 
trolling them  will  be  arrested,  and  if  practicable  immediately 

punished,  if  the  smallest  article  is  found  thus  transported.” 

The  expedition  was  a grave  military  blunder.  The  conditions 
were  all  against  practical  results.  The  reduction  of  the  forces 
defending  Atlanta  by  4,000  was  disastrous,  and  especially  of  the 
sorely  needed  cavalry.  Sherman  laughed. 

During  the  morning  of  the  11th,  several  miles  of  railroad 
track  at  Marietta  were  destroyed.  Farther  up  the  road,  Briga- 
dier-General Hannon  captured  a train  of  army  wagons,  dispersed 
the  guard,  and  drove  off,  back  to  Atlanta,  1,700  beeves,  fighting 
off  the  enemy  who  followed. 

The  horses,  fed  solely  on  tender  green  corn,  grew  more 
feeble.  General  Martin  was  sent  by  a shorter  route  to  capture 
a small  force  at  Tilton,  with  orders  to  join  the  main  column  at 
Dalton.  General  Wheeler,  with  the  main  column,  proceeded 
through  Cassville  and  Calhoun,  wreaking  what  damage  he  could 
on  the  way.  With  Kelly’s  and  Humes’  divisions,  he  entered  Dal- 
ton, driving  the  negro  troops  found  there  to  a near-by  fort, 
on  a commanding  position.  Here  the  Confederates  found  suf- 
ficient stores  to  feed  themselves.  Among  other  things  they 
found  the  first  canned  milk  they  had  ever  seen,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  found  no  grain  for  their  horses.  In  his  report  of 
October  9,  1864,  supra,  General  Wheeler  says  that  on  August 
14th,  Humes’  and  Kelly’s  commands  attacked  and  captured  Dalton 
with  a large  amount  of  stores  and  Government  property,  their 
trains,  200  horses  and  mules  and  200  prisoners. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  making  demonstrations  alternately 
upon  Chattanooga  and  Dalton.  Wheeler  then  turned  his  face 
to  the  Tennessee. 

High  waters  compelled  the  column  to  ride  north,  beyond 
Knoxville,  in  order  to  get  into  middle  Tennessee.  At  Knoxville, 
some  cavalry  came  out  to  give  battle,  lost  100  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  retired. 

On  they  went  towards  Nashville,  but  with  no  thought  of 
attacking  that  place,  for  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals 
for  three  years,  and  being  used  as  a base  by  them,  was  thor- 
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oughly  fortified.  General  Rousseau  rode  out,  however,  from 
Nashville,  on  news  of  their  approach,  with  a force  of  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry.  The  two  forces  met  in  conflict,  and  the 
Confederates  captured  the  Federal  artillery,  two  stands  of  colors, 
thirty  wagons  with  teams,  and  some  prisoners,  and  drove  the 
others  in  utter  rout  for  two  miles.  The  Confederates  approached 
to  within  eight  miles  of  Nashville.  Then  they  swung  south,  and 
'“at  Franklin,  Lynnville,  Campsbellsville  and  other  points  on  the 
road  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  progress  made.” 

On  August  20,  1864,  they  met  the  Federals  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 
This  was  not  the  bloody  battle  of  Franklin,  fought  a few  weeks 
later,  when  Cleburne,  Granbury,  and  three  other  generals  were 
killed,  six  generals  were  wounded  and  General  Gordon  was  cap- 
tured. This  was  a small  action,  and  Colonel  DuBose85  says  of  it, 
“At  the  inconsequential  affair  at  Franklin,  fell  the  noble  young 
Kelly,  now  Major-General.” 

“Confederate  Wizards  of  the  Saddle”™  pays  him  this  tribute : 
“Rarely  did  the  South,  with  its  transcendant  oblations  on  the 
altar  of  freedom,  make  nobler  offering  than  this  gifted  army 
officer.  A graduate  of  West  Point,  endowed  with  great 
military  genius  and  burning  with  unbounded  patriotism, 
few  men  with  his  opportunities  did  more  for  the  South 
than  he.  In  the  full  tide  of  a magnificent  and  brilliant 
career,  he  died,  leading  his  men  on  to  battle.  Trusted  and 
loved  by  General  Wheeler,  he  had  learned  his  leader’s  meth- 
ods and,  like  him,  always  went  to  the  front,  and  when  it 
was  necessary  to  inspire  and  enthuse  his  command,  he  led 
them  in  every  assault  upon  the  lines  of  their  foes.  It  was  in 
such  work  he  fell.” 

In  his  report,  General  Wheeler  said  :87 

“To  my  brave  division  commander,  General  Kelly,  who  gave 
up  his  life  at  Franklin,  while  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  I ask  the  country  to  award  its  gratitude. 
No  honors  bestowed  on  his  memory  could  more  than  repay 
his  devotion.” 


^DuBose’s  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  p.  384. 

^Page  268. 

87Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Vol.  38,  Part  3,  p. 
951  et  seq. 
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The  unmarked  grave  of  General 
Kelly,  between  the  two  headstones 
of  his  mother’s  relatives  in  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery,  Mobile,  Ala. 


St.  Francis  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Mobile,  where  General 
Kelly’s  funeral  services  were  held, 
March  18,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
BACK  TO  ALABAMA 

When  General  Kelly  fell,  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  August 
20,  1864,  he  lingered  until  September  4th.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  General  Kelly’s  brother,  Rollin  H.  Kelly,  then  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  Colonel  William  S.  McLemore,  of  the  4th  Ten- 
nessee regiment,  Dibrell’s  Brigade,  Kelly’s  Division,  wrote  the 
following  letter:88 

“Franklin,  Tenn.,  Sept.  11th,  1865. 


Mr.  Rollin  H.  Kelly, 

Dear  Sir: 

I take  a sad  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  information  de- 
sired in  refernce  to  the  death  and  burial  of  your  noble  and 
gallant  brother,  General  Kelly.  He  fell  leading  the  charge. 
The  fatal  bullet  entered  just  below  the  right  shoulder  and 
ranging  downward  entered  the  right  lung.  Of  course  we 
were  forced  to  leave  him,  but  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  as  long  as  he  lived  after  the 
fatal  wound.  He  lived  several  days.  He  had  the  best  medi- 
cal attendance  and  nursing.  Was  very  decently  buried  in 
a metallic  coffin,  purchased  by  the  citizens  of  this  place. 
New  clothes  were  put  upon  him  with  the  exception  of  his 
coat,  it  was  thought  best  he  should  be  buried  in  the  uniform 
coat  he  wore  when  he  fell. 

Allow  me  to  mourn  with  you  for  his  loss.  I honored 
him  as  an  officer  and  loved  him  as  a brother.  No  braver 
soldier  ever  faced  a foe — no  truer  gentleman  ever  walked 
the  earth. 

He  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
five  miles  from  here,  on  the  Columbia  Pike. 

Respectfully, 

W.  S.  McLemore.” 

S8The  Alabamian  - Herald,  June  20,  1906,  in  Dept,  of  Archives  & History. 
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This  letter  was  written  in  1865,  as  will  be  noticed  from  the 
date,  after  the  War  was  over.  In  March,  1866,  General  Kelly’s 
remains  were  disinterred,  and  brought  to  Mobile,  and  re-interred 
there  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  in  a family  lot.  The  following  ac- 
count of  his  last  burial  appeared  in  a Mobile  newspaper,80  as  an 
editorial : 

“The  remains  of  the  late  young  and  gallant  Gen.  John  H. 
Kelly,  who  commanded  a brigade  of  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  and 
fell  at  the  bloody  fight  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  were  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a large  number  of  sympathizing  friends  and 
citizens  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  religious  services  for 
the  dead  were  performed  in  the  St.  Francis  Street  Methodist 
Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dorman  officiating  in  the  pulpit.  It 
was  a solemn  scene,  and  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past 
seemed  to  rise  up,  unbidden,  and  tinge  with  melancholy 
the  hearts  of  the  large  audience  who  listened  to  the  history 
of  the  dead  soldier  whom  they  had  come  to  bury. 

The  deceased  was  a youth  in  years,  but  a hero  in  service 
and  achievement.  An  orphan  boy,  he  had  no  mother  but 
his  country,  and  let  not  even  his  enemies  deny  the  merit 
of  sincerity  and  true  devotion  to  one  who  gave  his  young 
life  to  a cause  in  which  he  believed  that  honor  commanded 
him  to  draw  his  sword.  His  obsequies  have  caused  old 
wounds  to  be  torn  open  and  bleed  afresh.  He  slumbers  with 
the  great  army  of  the  brave  dead.  We  live  to  meet  and 
perform  the  duties  entailed  by  a fruitless  sacrifice.  Let  us 
be  as  true  to  our  country  as  he  was  to  his.” 

And  on  the  last  page  of  the  same  paper,  in  a column  headed 
“Interments  for  week  ending  March  17,”  is  the  item: 

“March  18 — Brigadier-General  Kelly,  C.S.A.,  24  years,  gun- 
shot wound,  (brought  from  Tenn.).” 

In  the  article  from  the  West  Alabamian  of  1868  reprinted  in  the 
Alabamian-Herald , supra,  there  is  this  tribute: 

“On  the  20th  of  August  commanding  a brigade  of  Wheeler’s 
cavalry,  the  blood  of  this  young  champion  embalmed  the 

" Mobile  Register  & Advertiser,  March  17,  1866,  in  same  place. 
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historic  field  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  where  the  red  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed  even  unto  the  end.  His  bright  face  lit 
with  the  pride  of  noble  purpose,  his  eye  set  forward  with  a 
dauntless  will,  filling  men’s  souls  with  heroic  endeavor, 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  column,  onward  and  onward, 
unmindful  of  shot  and  flame,  moving  with  the  graceful  ease 
of  a young  Arab  across  the  plain,  on  and  on  into  the  jaws 
of  Death,  until  he  slaked  his  thirst  in  the  silent  river  and 
sank  down  smiling  upon  a fairer  shore.  . . . He  was  laid 
down  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother  State,  and  recom- 
mended for  promotion  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Free.  . . . 


His  country  was  the  lady  of  his  dreams, 

Her  cross  his  knightly  sign — 

She  died!  And  thus  he  lies — 

A stately  slender  palm, 

Felled  down  in  tender  blooming 
Across  her  grave ! 

There  with  the  early  flush  of  Spring, 

Let  Southern  maidens  come, 

With  boughs  of  shining  green, 

And  clustered  flowers. 

Here  cast  I mine — 

A sweet  magnolia  bloom, 

Its  white  heart  filled  with  tears.” 

When,  in  1938,  inquiry  was  made  at  Magnolia  Cemetery  in 
Mobile  for  his  grave,  no  one  knew  where  it  was  located.  After 
thorough  investigation  at  the  National  Cemetery,  it  was  found 
that  he  was  not  buried  there.  Inquiry  was  then  made  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  “Old  Magnolia  Cemetery,”  who  said  he 
had  never  heard  that  General  Kelly  was  buried  there.  He 
searched  his  rcords,  and  finding  nothing,  telephoned  to  the  City 
Hall.  Thus  he  got  the  date  of  interment,  March  18,  1866,  and 
the  lot  and  block  number.  He  then  readily  found  the  grave, 
an  unmarked  one  on  a lot  with  other  members  of  the  Herbert 
family.  Pictures  were  taken  of  the  grave. 

It  seems  a sad  commentary  on  the  State  that  though  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  honored  him  enough  to  bury  him  in  a metallic  coffinr 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  of  war,  his  remains  still  lie  in 
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an  unmarked  grave,  and  his  very  memory  has  perished  among 
his  own  people. 

Three  quarters  of  a century  ago,  the  land  sang  the  praises 
of  this  “noble  boy  general  of  the  Confederacy.”  Alabamians  can 
still  thrill  with  pride  over  this  “ideal  cavalry  officer”  about  whom 
it  was  said  that  “No  braver  soldier  ever  faced  a foe,  no  truer 
gentleman  ever  walked  the  earth.”  Let  Alabama  honor  itself 
by  honoring  his  memory! 
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WILLIAM  MILNER  KELLY 

Col.  William  Milner  Kelly,  author  of  “A  History  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Alabama  Volunteers,”  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Army,  is  a veteran  of  World  Wars  I and  II.  As  a 
member  of  Company  B,  2nd  Alabama  Infantry,  Alabama  National 
Guard,  he  entered  upon  active  duty  in  June,  1916,  first  serving 
on  the  Mexican  Border  and  later  in  France.  In  August,  1941,  he 
was  again  called  to  duty  with  the  rank  of  Captain  and  assigned 
to  headquarters  at  Camp  Beauregard,  La.,  where  he  served  in 
different  capacities  and,  in  1942,  was  promoted  to  Major.  In 
1943,  he  was  assigned  to  foreign  service  in  North  Africa  and 
Italy,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  MTOUSA,  EBS,  MBS,  Allied 
Force  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Control  Group  (Austria),  and  CRTA 
(5th  Army),  being  awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  Upon  his  return -to 
the  United  States  in  November,  1945,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  duty  with  the  Disability  Re- 
view Board.  He  was  promoted  to  Colonel  in  January,  1946,  and 
was  released  from  active  duty,  at  his  own  request,  in  May,  1946. 

Col.  Kelly  is  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Richard  B.  Kelly  and 
Leona  (Bledsoe)  Kelly,  of  Anniston  and  Birmingham,  both  now 
deceased,  and  the  grandson  of  Samuel  C.  and  Amie  Elizabeth 
(Pace)  Kelly,  of  Calhoun  County,  and  of  Francis  Marion  and 
Louisa  (Vincent)  Bledsoe,  who  lived  at  “Mountain  Spring”  near 
Sylacauga,  Ala.  He  is  descended  from  colonial  ancestry. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Birmingham,  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1923,  with  the  B.A.  de- 
gree, and  M.A.  in  1927.  He  was  active  in  athletics,  a member  of 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity  and  other  organizations  at  the  University. 
Later  he  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and  graduated  from 
the  Birmingham  School  of  Law  in  1930.  He  is  a Baptist,  a 
Mason,  and  Shriner.  He  was  married  on  June  5,  1924,  to  Evelyn 
Letitia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Chapman  and  Evelyn  Furniss 
(Hogg)  Lacy,  of  Dallas  County.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Mary  Pettus  Kelly,  who  married  Sam  Robertson  Moore, 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  resides  in  Birmingham,  and  of  William 
Milner  Kelly,  Jr.,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama  with 
the  degree  of  B.S. 

Col.  Kelly  is  the  Chief  Attorney  in  the  Alabama  Office  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  resides  in  Montgomery. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REGIMENT 

Prior  to  1862,  the  State  of  Alaabma  had  twenty-seven  regi- 
ments in  the  Confederate  service.  At  that  time  a regiment,  when 
completed,  consisted  of  ten  companies  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  or  a total  of  1250  men.  On  January  27,  1862, 
the  Confederate  Provisional  Congress  passed  an  act  permitting 
individuals  to  raise  companies,  that  were  to  elect  their  own 
officers  and  to  form  regiments  whenever  ten  such  companies 
were  formed.  The  act  provided  that  officers  and  enlisted  men 
might  be  granted  leaves  for  that  purpose.1  This  act  was  an 
effort  to  re-enlist  the  twelve  months  men  who  would  otherwise 
go  out  of  service  in  a short  time.  From  men  who  had  been  in 
the  army  for  twelve  months,  the  officers  must  be  selected  for 
the  large  number  of  regiments  that  must  be  raised  in  1862, 
just  as  the  first  draft  and  early  enlistments  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  World  War  furnished  officers  for  the  later  drafts. 

In  February,  1862,  President  Jefferson  Davis  issued  a call 
for  volunteers.  Alabama’s  quota  was  12,500  men.  A large  num- 
ber of  officers  and  enlisted  men  among  those  then  in  service 
whose  enlistments  were  about  to  expire,  desiring  higher  rank 
or  larger  opportunities  for  service,  returned  home  to  raise  com- 
panies and  form  regiments.  It  was  suggested  by  some  joker  that 
a regiment  be  formed  of  only  commissioned  officers  so  that  all 
those  who  would  not  go  unless  they  should  be  officers  could  be 
drawn  into  service. 

Among  those  desiring  to  form  new  units  were  many  efficient 
officers  and  many  men  who  would  make  good  officers.  Captain 
Charles  M.  Shelly  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  one  of  this  class. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  enlistment,  he  resigned 
his  commission  as  captain  and  returned  to  Alabama  to  raise  a 
regiment  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  and 
in  answer  to  the  President’s  call  for  volunteers.2  Naturally  he 
returned  to  his  home  county  of  Talladega,  and  drew  his  com- 
panies from  this  and  near-by  counties.  Among  those  in  the  corn- 

statutes  at  Large.  Prov.  Cong.,  C.  S.,  Sess.  V.  Ch.  55.  Act  of  January 
27,  1862. 

■Riley,  B.  F.  Makers  and  Romance  of  Alabama  History,  p.  271. 
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panies  reporting  were  the  best  men  of  the  communities  ranging 
in  age  from  fifteen  to  sixty-six  years,  with  an  average  about 
twenty-seven.  The  companies  were  mustered  into  service  at  the 
place  of  formation  and  assembled  at  Camp  Curry,  Talladega, 
Alabama,  the  camp  being  named  for  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  a 
native  of  the  county.  The  Thirtieth  Alabama  was  formed  at 
this  place,  with  the  election  of  Charles  M.  Shelly  as  Colonel  on 
March  26,  1862.3 

The  officers  chosen  by  Company  A were:  Captain  William 
C.  Patterson,  First  Lieutenant  Henry  P.  Oden,  Second  Lieuten- 
ants Abner  Wynn  and  William  Wallis.  These  and  eighty  men 
were  mustered  into  service  at  Sylacauga,  Talladega  County,  Feb- 
ruary 27.  Captain  C.  M.  Shelly  was  the  mustering  officer.  The 
muster  roll  shows  that  Company  A was  at  Camp  Curry  on  March 
26  when  the  regiment  was  formed.4 

Company  B elected  John  C.  Francis,  Captain;  Wilie  Carpen- 
ter, First  Lieutenant,  and  Joseph  H.  McCain  and  George  W.  Van- 
sant,  Second  Lieutenants.  These  officers  and  ninety-two  men 
were  mustered  in  at  Jacksonville,  Calhoun  County,  March  5,  by 
Captain  C.  M.  Shelly.5  They  were  called  the  “Sallie  Walker  Boys”6 
until  they  became  a part  of  the  Thirtieth  Alabama.  The  origin 
of  this  name  has  not  been  discovered,  but  it  did  not  last  long. 
The  Captain  was  only  nineteen  years  old  at  that  time,  and  only 
twenty-two  when  he  was  killed  in  action. 

The  Isbell  Guards,  named  for  a citizen  of  Talladega  who 
gave  $500.00  towards  equipment,7  became  Company  C,  having 
as  officers  David  M.  Anderson,  Captain;  D.  C.  McCain,  First 


3Letters  of  Lieutenant  Kelly  to  his  wife,  Camp  Curry,  March  29,  1862. 
The  letters  of  Lieutenant  Kelly,  later  Captain  Kelly,  are  in  manuscript 
and  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer’s  family.  In  future  citations  they 
will  be  referred  to  as  letters  of  Captain  Kelly  to  his  wife. 

4Muster  Roll,  Company  A,  30th  Ala.,  Dept,  of  Archives  & History, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

5Muster  Roll,  Company  B,  for  March,  1862. 

Letter  of  J.  D.  Arnold,  a member  of  the  company,  to  T.  M.  Owen, 
Jacksonville,  Ala.,  February  4,  1911.  In  manuscript  in  the  Department  of 
Archives  & History,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Letter  of  J.  C.  Cunningham,  a member  of  the  Company,  to  T.  M.  Owen, 
Talladega,  Ala.,  February  1,  1911.  In  manuscript  in  the  Department  of 
Archives  & History,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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Lieutenant,  and  J.  C.  Cunningham  and  William  T.  Green,  Second 
Lieutenants.  The  muster  roll  shows  that  these  along  with  seven- 
ty-seven men  were  examined  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Nisbet  and  found 
fit  for  military  service.  They  were  mustered  in  by  A.  J.  Walker, 
Governor’s  Aid,  at  Talladega  on  March  5.8 

Company  D was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Captain  C.  C. 
Samuel,  First  Lieutenant  Benjamin  F.  Samuel,  and  Second 
Lieutenants  Joshua  H.  West  and  Francis  Lee  as  officers.  One 
hundred  and  three  men  had  been  recruited,  but  the  company  was 
not  mustered  in  until  March  31,  by  A.  J.  Walker,  at  Talladega.’ 
It  is  possible  that  this  company  could  have  been  formed  earlier 
than  this  but  that  the  men  were  permitted  to  remain  at  their 
homes,  which  were  close  by,  because  of  shortage  of  tents  at  Camp 
Curry.10 

The  muster  roll  for  Company  E for  March,  1862,  shows 
that  the  company  was  formed  in  Calhoun  County  on  March  6 
with  Henry  McBee,  Captain;  Samuel  C.  Kelly,  First  Lieutenant, 
and  William  Landers  and  John  W.  Pike,  Second  Lieutenants. 
The  muster  roll  was  signed  “C.  M.  Shelly,  Col.  and  Mustering 
Officer.”11  A later  roll  of  the  company  shows  S.  C.  Kelly,  Captain ; 
J.  W.  Pike,  First  Lieutenant,  and  J.  M.  Pearson  and  A.  Aerheart, 
Second  Lieutenants.12  No  record  is  found  showing  why  or  how 
Captain  McBee  lost  his  Captaincy.  Lieutenant  Kelly  was  made 
Captain  of  Company  E in  September,  1862. 13  “Captain  Henry 
McBee,  as  he  terms  himself”  is  mentioned  later  in  several  of  the 
unpublished  letters  of  Captain  Kelly  to  his  wife." 

Captain  John  Sawyer,  First  Lieutenant  James  R.  (K.)  El- 
liott, Second  Lieutenants  Wilson  T.  Webb  and  Wm.  E.  Sawyer 
and  eighty-six  men  formed  a company  at  Talladega  on  March  12, 
and  were  accepted  as  Company  F by  “C.  M.  Shelly,  Mustering 
Officer.”15  They  were  at  Camp  Curry  in  time  to  help  form  the 
Regiment. 


sMuster  Roll,  Company  C,  for  March,  1862. 

'■'Muster  Roll,  Company  D,  for  March,  1862. 

“Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  his  wife,  Camp  Curry,  March  25,  1862. 
“Muster  Roll,  Company  E,  for  March,  1862. 

12Roll  of  Company  E kept  by  Capt.  Kelly.  In  the  possession  of  the 
writer’s  family. 

“Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  his  wife,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  September 
12,  1862. 

“Ibid.,  Readyville,  Tenn.,  December  18,  1862. 

“Muster  Roll,  Company  F,  for  March,  1862. 
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The  only  company  to  show  no  place  of  formation  other 
than  Camp  Curry  was  Company  G,  commanded  by  Captain  W.  T. 
Wood.  The  other  officers  were:  First  Lieutenant  0.  Stephens, 
and  Second  Lieutenants  W.  H.  Grogan  and  T.  P.  Whiteside.  The 
muster  roll  shows  that  the  enlisted  strength  of  Company  G was 
ninety-one  men  present  on  March  19  to  be  mustered  into  service 
by  C.  M.  Shelly.  This  was  probably  the  company  from  Randolph 
County  referred  to  by  Captain  Kelly  in  a letter  written  at  Camp 
Curry  on  March  19:  “company  came  in  this  morning  (Wednes- 
day) from  Randolph,  but  we  had  a pleasanter  time,  as  it  was 
raining.”  The  ages  compare  favorably  with  the  other  companies. 
They  were  present  in  time  to  vote  for  the  field  officers  and 
to  aid  in  forming  the  Regiment.16 

St.  Clair  County’s  only  company  in  the  Thirtieth  Alabama 
was  formed  at  Mt.  Pisgah  Church  on  March  12, 17  consisting  of 
seventy-five  men  and  the  following  officers:  Captain  E.  P. 

Woodward,  First  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Thweatt,  and  Second  Lieuten- 
ants John  M.  Sims  and  T.  R.  Beavers.  They  were  mustered  in 
by  Captain  C.  M.  Shelly  and  designated  as  Company  H.  There 
were  no  men  in  this  company  under  eighteen.18 

Company  I was  mustered  in  on  March  22  by  C.  M.  Shelly. 
Ten  of  the  total  of  seventy-seven  men  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany after  formation  by  A.  J.  Walker.  The  muster  roll  shows 
Thomas  H.  Patterson,  Captain;  Wm.  S.  McGee,  First  Lieutenant, 
and  J.  F.  Slaughter  and  L.  L.  Parks,  Second  Lieutenants.  Dr. 
Wm.  N.  Nisbet  states  on  the  roll  that  all  men  whose  names  ap- 
pear thereon  were  fit  for  military  duty.  This  was  the  fifth 
company  in  the  Regiment  from  Talladega  County.19 

Jefferson  County  sent  a company  that  included  also  some 
men  from  Shelby  and  St.  Clair  Counties.20  This  was  Company  K 
whose  officers  were:  Captain  J.  B.  Smith,  First  Lieutenant  Wr. 
M.  M.  Lee,  and  Second  Lieutenants  S.  W.  Lee  and  R.  W.  Acton. 


16Muster  Roll,  Company  G,  for  March,  1862. 

17Letter  of  T.  R.  Beavers,  a member  of  the  Company,  to  T.  M.  Owen, 
Jacksonville,  Ala.,  February  12,  1912.  Department  of  Archives  & History, 
Montgomery. 

3'Muster  Roll,  Company  H,  for  March,  1862. 

^Muster  Roll,  Company  I,  for  March,  1862. 

^Report  of  the  Probate  Judge  of  Jefferson  County  to  the  Governor  of 
Alabama,  March  26,  1862. 
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This  company  with  one  hundred  men  was  classed  as  a Jefferson 
County  company.  There  were  none  below  eighteen  years  of  age 
on  the  muster  roll. 

Camp  Curry  was  used  for  organization  and  instruction. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  27,  1862,  newly  formed 
companies,  when  they  had  elected  their  officers,  appointed  or 
elected  their  full  quota  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  had 
enlisted  not  less  than  sixty-four  privates,  all  present,  could  be 
accepted  for  service.  When  ten  such  companies  were  accepted 
they  could  form  a regiment  by  the  election  of  a colonel,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  major.  There  were  seven  companies  present  on 
March  19  when  the  first  drill  was  held  under  the  able  instruction 
of  Tom  Lewis,  who  was  a candidate  for  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
regiment  to  be  formed.  Some  cases  of  sickness  developed  among 
the  soldiers,  such  as  mumps  and  measles,  and  several  were  sent 
to  the  hospital  in  Talladega,  though  the  soldiers  did  not  like  to 
go  there.21 

Upon  the  26th  day  of  March  the  Regiment  was  organized 
with  the  election  of  Captain  Charles  M.  Shelly  as  Colonel.  Willis 
Brewer  states  that  the  Regiment  was  formed  on  the  16th  of 
April.22  Since  Shelly  signed  his  name  as  Colonel  on  the  muster 
rolls  of  the  regiment  for  March,  1862,  Brewer  is  evidently  in 
error.  These  muster  rolls  are  now  on  file  in  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Colonel  Shelly  was  elected 
by  acclamation,  but  the  election  of  a lieutenant-colonel  was  not 
so  easy.  The  voting  for  this  officer  began  on  March  26th,  and 
two  days  were  required  to  reach  a result.  Taul  Bradford  of 
Talladega  County  was  selected.  The  other  candidates  for  the 
office  were  Tom  Lewis,  John  Francis  (19  years  of  age),  Colonel 
Wm.  Richie,  and  Tom  Reynolds.23  The  selection  of  major  was  a 
still  harder  task.  Captain  Jack  Smith  of  Jefferson  County,  who 
was  finally  chosen,  was  not  elected  until  the  29th.  Henry  Oden 
was  also  a candidate.24 

The  organization  of  the  Regiment  having  been  completed, 
the  men  were  drilled  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  when  dress  parade 


21Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  his  wife,  Camp  Curry,  March  19,  1862. 
"Brewer,  Willis,  Alabama:  Its  History,  War  Records  and  Public  Men, 
p.  637-8. 

23Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Camp  Curry,  March  26,  1862. 

24 1 bid.,  March  29,  1862. 
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was  held  to  hear  the  order  for  the  next  day.25  As  is  usual  in  an 
army  camp,  home-sickness  became  prevalent  after  a short  time, 
and  there  began  a rush  for  furloughs,  even  though  the  men  were 
not  far  from  home,  most  of  them  being  from  Talladega  or  ad- 
joining counties.  The  length  of  furloughs  was  reduced  on  April 
16  to  seven  days  and  by  one  additional  day  on  each  day  there- 
after.26 On  May  2,  the  men  were  permitted  to  go  home  to  vote.27 

The  Regiment  boarded  box  cars  at  Talladega  on  May  6,  and 
were  taken  to  Selma  on  the  Selma-Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad. 
The  track  was  lined  with  people,  including  slaves,  all  cheering 
and  strewing  the  cars  with  flowers.  Many  had  brought  cakes 
and  other  dainties  as  well  as  useful,  or  supposedly  useful,  pres- 
ents for  these  soldiers.  On  the  way,  the  baggage  car  became 
uncoupled  and  was  left  four  miles  behind  before  word  could  be 
gotten  through  the  eighteen  cars  of  soldiers  to  the  engineer 
to  stop.  The  Regiment  left  Selma  immediately  on  the  “Southern 
Republic,”  a large  new  boat,  plying  on  the  Alabama  River.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  that  the  soldiers  often  traveled 
on  boats  and  trains  along  with  other  passengers  and  not  always 
on  troop  transports  and  trains  as  they  would  today.  The  trip 
from  Selma  was  uneventful  except  for  the  fact  that  one  soldier, 
sleeping  on  the  deck,  became  frightened  by  the  whistle  of  a 
passing  boat,  fell  into  the  River  and  was  lost.28 

Arriving  at  Montgomery  on  May  8 too  late  for  the  morning 
train  north,  the  Regiment  waited  until  the  afternoon,  when  they 
entrained  for  Chattanooga.  The  trip  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
had  been  made  in  fourteen  hours,  travel  up  the  river  being  slow. 
Willis  Brewer  says  that  the  Regiment  reported  at  Chattanooga,29 
but  it  seems  to  have  missed  that  place,  arriving  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,30  about  May  11.  The  Regiment  went  into  camp  near 


25l  bid.,  April  1,  1862. 

2BI  bid.,  April  19,  1862. 

27l bid.,  May  2,  1862. 

2SLetter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Montgcmery,  Ala.,  May  8,  1862. 

"Brewer,  Willis,  Alabama,  p.  637-8. 

30Demccratic  Watchtower,  Talladega,  Nov.  11,  1863,  gives  a history  of 
the  Regiment  from  the  formation  to  the  surrender  at  Vicksburg,  July  4, 
1863.  The  change  at  Dalton  is  borne  out  by  letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  his 
wife,  Knoxville,  May  11,  1862.  Also  by  letter  of  Lieut.  C.  J.  Cunningham 
to  T.  M.  Owen,  Talladega,  February  2,  1911.  In  manuscript  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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the  Fair  Grounds  at  that  place.  A dispatch  had  been  received 
at  Dalton  ordering-  the  Regiment  to  Knoxville  instead  of  Chat- 
tanooga. The  Regiment  did  not  draw  arms  until  May  13,  when 
within  forty  miles  of  the  enemy.  Until  then  there  was  nothing 
with  which  to  fight.  The  people  were  cheering  all  along  the 
route  from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  line.  At  one  place  some 
ladies  supplied  buckets  of  butter-milk.  After  the  train  passed 
into  East  Tennessee  a great  difference  was  noted,  as  the  people, 
largely  “Lincolnites,”  just  stood  and  gazed  with  little  cheering.11 

The  Regiment  remained  at  Knoxville  until  May  17,  on  which 
date  it  was  moved  to  a place  near  Clinton,  about  twenty  miles 
Northwest  of  Knoxville.  Arms  were  issued  before  leaving  Knox- 
ville, on  the  13th  of  May.  The  Regiment  now  being  thoroughly 
organized  and  as  well  equipped  as  the  times  permitted,  was  ready 
for  service  in  the  field.  It  was  placed  under  Brigadier-General 
Reynolds  for  the  time,  and  was  from  then  on,  a fighting  unit.32 


'"Letter  from  Captain  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Knoxville,  May  11,  1862. 
“Letter  from  Captain  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Near  Clinton,  Tenn.,  May  18, 
1862. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THE  FIELD 

On  May  15,  1862,  the  morning  report  of  the  Regiment 
showed  an  aggregate  strength  of  COOS).33  The  Regiment  was 
sent  forward  on  May  17,  into  East  Tennessee  but  was  not  en- 
gaged in  any  hot  encounters  before  August  6.  It  seems  that 
the  troops  in  East  Tennessee  were  not  well  organized  and  that 
the  Regiment  was  shifted  from  one  brigade  to  another  until  its 
return  from  Kentucky  when  it  became  a part  of  Tracy’s  Brigade 
along  with  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  Thirty-first,  and  Forty- 
sixth  Alabama  Regiments,  and  Waddell’s  battery.  This  organi- 
zation was  retained  until  April  9,  1865,  when  the  Regiment  was 
consolidated  with  the  Twentieth  Alabama.34 

The  Thirtieth  Alabama  moved  about  in  East  Tennessee 
guarding  bridges  and  meeting  raiders  so  frequently  that  on 
June  15,  General  Kirby  Smith  complained  that  his  command 
was  almost  broken  up  by  constantly  moving  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other.35  The  soldiers  lost  much  of  their  personal 
property  in  these  changes.36  On  May  17,  the  Regiment  was  sent 
from  Knoxville  to  near  Clinton  and  then  on  May  24,  to  Jacksboro, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Clinton.  Captain  Kelly  writes  of 
this  march  from  Knoxville  to  Clinton: 

“About  four  o’clock  yesterday  morning  we  struck  tents, 
and  after  some  little  confusion  we  came  through  Knoxville, 
— not  knowing  where  we  were  going, — and  struck  out  north- 
west. We  stood  it  very  well  until  dinner  when  we  had  trav- 
eled eight  miles.  It  was  the  most  broken  country  till  we 
came  within  three  miles  of  where  we  camped,  near  a crooked, 
muddy  stream,  with  a good  bridge  over  it.  The  men  scat- 
tered and  drank  to  their  satisfaction  from  the  springs  on 

“Democratic  Wa'chtcwer,  Talladega,  Ala.,  November  11,  1863. 
:i4Brewer,  Capt.  George,  Sketch  of  SOth  Ala.  In  manuscript  in  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  also  Capt.  Kelly 
to  His  Wife,  Readyville,  Tenn.,  December  19,  1862.  O.  R.  Ser.  I,  V.  10,  Part 
II,  p.  573;  V.  16,  Part  II,  p.  719,  p.  984;  V.  20,  Part  II,  p.  413. 

“Ibid..  V.  16,  Part  II,  p.  685. 

“Ibid.,  V.  16,  Part  I,  p.  69;  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Clinch  River,  n.d 
Eighteen  miles  from  Morristown,  Tenn. 
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either  side  of  the  stream,  but  many  had  failed  on  the  march 
for  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  road  rough.  I never  saw  men 
fail  so  fast.  I suppose  there  were  two  hundred  of  the  five 
hundred  with  which  we  had  started.”37 

The  Regiment  then  moved  towards  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
reached  there  on  May  28,  with  the  men  in  bad  shape  from  mumps 
and  sore  feet.  The  Regiment  was  shifted  from  place  to  place 
in  East  Tennessee  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Confeder- 
ates were  forced  to  leave  Cumberland  Gap,  which  they  did  with 
a great  deal  of  ceremony.  The  ceremony  was  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  leaving  '‘Long  Tom,”  a famous  gun.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  with  the  Regiment  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
“Long  Tom”  was  one  of  the  guns  used  by  the  United  States 
soldiers  in  Mexico.  It  had  been  captured  at  Bull  Run  by  the 
Confederates  and  moved  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Many  of  the  men 
had  fought  with  the  gun  and  had  some  attachment  for  it.38  Be- 
fore leaving  the  Gap,  the  old  gun  was  spiked  and  buried  with 
appropriate  rites.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  used  the  incident  as 
the  inspiration  for  his  story  “The  Burial  of  the  Guns.” 

From  the  early  part  of  July  the  forces  in  that  area,  having 
been  increased,  were  not  moved  so  frequently.  Barton’s  brigade 
was  sent  to  stop  a Federal  raid  that  was  headed  towards  Clinch 
River.3”  Captain  Kelly  did  not  see  much  to  defend  in  that  region: 

“With  few  exceptions,  the  corn  cribs  here  are  about 
as  large  as  your  ash  houses.  The  children  are  bad  looking 
and  the  women  are  pale  and  nearly  all  go  barefooted.  They 
live  on  slab  floors,  and  many  families  do  not  know  a dollar 
from  ten  cents.  Talking  of  ignorance  and  degeneration, 
East  Tennessee  is  the  place.”10 

About  August  4,  another  movement  was  reported  towards 
Tazewell,  a little  town  some  ten  miles  south  of  Cumberland  Gap. 

37Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Near  Clinton,  Tenn.,  May  18,  1862. 

38 1 bid..  Probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  River  just  north  of  Mor- 
ristown, about  June  20,  1862.  The  letter  bears  no  place  or  date  but  from 
the  contents  the  place  mentioned  is  probably  correct. 

3f'Brewer,  Captain  George,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala.  Captain  Kelly  wrote  a 
letter  from  Clinch  Mountain  on  July  3,  1862. 

10Letter  of  Captain  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Cumberland,  Tenn.,  June  3, 
1862.  This  was  the  mountaineer  part  of  East  Tenn.,  which  was  poor  and 
strongly  pro-Union. 
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This  caused  another  rush  of  the  Regiment.  They  got  a little 
action  at  Tazewell,  driving  the  enemy  back  and  moving  to  the 
Tennessee  side  of  Cumberland  Gap,  which  they  did  not  occupy 
for  a few  days.  The  Federals  were  not  driven  out  of  Tennessee 
at  the  time,  but  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  moving  around  towards  their 
rear  and  threatening  to  cut  their  line  of  communication,  forced 
them  out  on  September  18.  Then  the  Confederates  again  occu- 
pied the  Gap  exactly  three  months  after  giving  it  up.  The 
haste  with  which  the  Federals  left  may  be  learned  from  a letter 
of  Captain  Kelly: 

“The  Yankees  evacuated  the  Gap  yesterday.  We  came 
about  ten  o’clock.  They  destroyed  everything,  burned  up 
their  stores,  ammunition,  stables,  and  bedding;  their  tents 
were  standing,  scattered  hats,  caps,  shoes,  coats,  shirts, 
etc.,  cut  to  pieces.  I feel  fully  repaid  for  all  that  I lost 
at  the  Gap  precisely  three  months  ago.  They  buried  their 
cannon,  and  burned  their  small  arms  and  ammunition.  All 
the  boys  got  something,  pen,  ink,  paper,  books,  camp-stools, 
candle  sticks,  tin  plates  and  every  sort  of  thing.  I took 
nothing.  I do  not  know  how  long  we  shall  stay,  nor  where 
we  shall  go,  then  I have  command  of  a company  and  I have 
as  much  to  carry  as  I wish. 

“We  expect  to  be  called  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  are 
waiting  for  rations.  Troops  are  coming  in  all  night  and 
wagons  running  both  ways.  We  were  relieved  by  the  Yanks 
evacuating.  They  have  done  more  work  than  we  had  before 
we  left.  $50,000  would  not  pay  for  their  labor.  They  were 
afraid,  judging  by  their  fortifications.”41 

At  this  point  Captain  Kelly’s  letter  writing  was  interrupted. 
Later  in  the  day  he  continued: 

“We  are  still  on  picket.  We  expect  to  be  relieved  but 
have  not.  I learned  that  the  balance  of  the  brigade  has 
started.  We  expect  to  go  tonight.  The  Yanks  were  well 
fixed  for  camp  life,  for  instance,  they  had  their  telegraph 
line  in  full  operation  as  far  as  it  went,  at  least  one  and  a half 
miles  this  side  of  the  Gap,  and  had  they  been  successful 


"Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  Sept.  19, 


1862. 
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at  Tazewell  they  would  have  had  it  there  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  fight.  Murgan  kept  them  in  the  Gap  two 
weeks  longer  than  they  intended  staying  by  using  their  tele- 
graph lines,  and  using  a fictitious  name,  telling  them  that 
he  would  soon  come  with  plenty  of  provisions.  When  they 
discovered  the  trick,  they  skeedaddled  and  went  to  - - - 
I do  not  know  where.  We  heard  firing  this  morning  and 
suppose  it  to  be  another  fight.  We  are  putting  a telegraph 
line  from  Morristown  to  this  place,  and  when  we  get  it  we 
can  have  the  Yankee  one  repaired.  The  whole  country  is 

laid  waste, where  the  Yankee  goes  nothing  is  left, 

crops  eaten  up,  furnaces  burned,  gardens  trodden  down, 
and  pailings  burned.  Tazewell  is  a waste. 

“We  start  as  soon  as  our  provisions  are  cooked.”42 

The  Regiment  was  marched  into  Kentucky  by  way  of  the 
Gap,  as  a part  of  General  Bragg’s  invasion  of  that  state  as  far 
north  as  Versailles,  which  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of 
Lexington.  The  Regiment  was  not  in  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
where  the  Federals  concentrated  their  forces,  defeated  Bragg, 
and  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  Kentucky.43  The  long  re- 
treat of  the  Confederates  along  the  line  over  which  they  had 
just  come,  was  the  hardest  march  experienced  by  the  Thirtieth 
Regiment  so  far,  and  probably  harder  than  any  march  during 
their  entire  service,  as  food  was  scarce,  the  march  rapid,  the 
country  neutral  or  hostile,  and  the  soldiers  unseasoned.  Though 
Kentucky  remained  in  the  Union  many  of  the  people  were 
friendly  to  the  Confederate  troops.  In  fact  Kentucky  furnished 
a large  number  of  soldiers  for  the  Confederate  Army.44 

The  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  a success  as  to  forage  and 
rations  secured,  but  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  Ken- 
tucky and  forced  to  confine  their  efforts  to  Tennessee.  The 
Thirtieth  Regiment  returned  to  the  Tennessee  side  of  Cumberland 
Gap.  Captain  Kelly  gives  some  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Regiment  on  returning  to  Tennessee: 

“I  am  thankful  to  be  in  the  land  of  the  living  after 
one  of  the  most  fatiguing  marches  any  set  of  men  ever 


42 1 b i d . 

43Brewer,  Capt.  George,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 
44O.R.  Index. 
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went  through,  half  the  time  half  rations,  one  quarter  of 
the  time  without  any,  marching  night  and  day.  We  took 
an  old  horse  to  put  a sick  boy  on.  We  did  not  come  up 
with  them  until  at  Cumberland  Ford  we  found  him  lying 
sick  and  the  horse  stolen.  Being  afraid  of  lice,  I have 
done  without  a blanket,  but  that  has  given  me  chills.  I 
started  with  seventy-seven  men  and  one  night  had  but 
twelve  up.  The  road  is  strewn  with  sick.  We  let  them  go 
ahead.  Last  night  I had  but  thirty-eight.  I have  lost  none 
by  death  or  by  being  taken  prisoner  except  Forney45  who 
was  sent  to  Richmond.”40 

The  Regiment  crossed  Powells  and  Clinch  Rivers  and  camped 
at  Powder  Springs,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Morristown,  where 
they  received  their  first  full  ration  in  a long  time.47  On  October 
27,  we  find  them  near  Rutledge,48  about  thirteen  miles  northwest 
of  Morristown,  then  on  November  4,  at  Lenoir  Station,40  just 
sotuhwest  of  Knoxville.  They  were  inactive  until  November  24, 
when  they  moved  to  Lookout  Mountain50  and  engaged  in  some 
skirmishing  at  Chickamauga  Station  on  the  next  day.51  They 
spent  some  time  guarding  various  gaps  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember when  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Mississippi  to  report 
to  General  Pemberton.52  At  the  camp  near  Readyville,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  the  Regiment  was  made 
a part  of  Tracy’s  brigade.53 

The  story  of  these  movements  is  well  told  by  Captain  Kelly: 


4,Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  June  3, 
1862.  “H.  Forney  is  a prisoner  in  the  charge  of  an  old  college  mess-mate, 
and  is,  I suppose,  doing  well.” 

4,1lbia.,  Oct.  23,  1862.  The  Richmond  mentioned  is  in  Ky.  south  of 
Lexington. 

47Brewer,  Capt.  George,  Sketch  of  30th  Alabama. 

48Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  near  Rutledge,  Oct.  27,  1862. 

4 I bid.,  Lenoir  Station,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4,  1862. 

50 Ibid.,  Lookout  Mountain,  Nov.  24,  1862. 

'Ibid.,  Chickamauga  Station,  Nov.  25,  1862. 

52O.R.  Ser.  I,  V.  17,  Part  II,  p.  800;  Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife, 
Readyville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  19,  1862. 

53The  other  units  were:  20th,  23rd,  31st,  and  46th  Ala.  Regiments,  and 
Waddell’s  battery. 
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“We  are  at  Murfreesboro  and  have  orders  to  be  ready 
to  start  in  an  hour.  We  are  to  go  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
if  you  write  direct  to  Mobile.”54 

The  Regiment  is  again  on  the  Alabama  River,  after  six 
months  in  the  field.  Captain  Kelly  continues  the  narrative  of 
the  journey  to  Mississippi  in  a letter  written  on  the  steamboat 
“Robert  Wilson”: 

“We  came  to  West  Point  without  changing  cars,  reach- 
ing that  place  on  Christmas  day.  All  day  we  were  met  on 
the  roadside  by  the  ladies,  old  men,  boys,  and  negroes,  amid 
cheers  and  waving  of  white  handkerchiefs,  and  loud,  loud 
yells  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  more  so  by  the  whiskey  bought 
at  $16.00  a gallon.  As  I drank  none,  my  men,  following 
my  example,  were  none  of  them  drunk.  One  man  fell  on 
the  track  and  the  train  killed  him.  I think  it  is  a wonder 
more  did  not  meet  the  same  fate.  We  have  to  draw  two 
days  rations  and  get  them  aboard,  to  leave  our  sick  in  the 
hospital,  take  care  of  all  ordnance  store  of  the  Regiment, 
with  only  two  companies,  I being  senior  officer.”55 

At  Selma  part  of  the  Regiment  was  sent  on  by  boat  to  Mobile 
and  part  by  Meridian,  Mississippi.56  Those  who  went  by  Meridian 
were  well  treated  according  to  Captain  Kelly  in  a letter  written 
four  miles  south  of  Vicksburg: 

“We  landed  at  Selma  just  before  dark,  in  the  mud,  and 
as  quick  as  possible  all  got  on  the  cars.  We  reached  Monop- 
poli  and  were  ready  to  move  by  daylight  but  from  some  cause 
we  tarried.  It  was  talked  about  that  the  citizens  were  to 
give  us  a dinner,  and  about  nine  A.M.  we  were  turned  aloose 
at  a long  table  spread  with  vegetables  of  all  kinds  nearly, 
some  bacon  and  lots  of  beef.  We  enjoyed  all  the  dishes 
and  they  were  all  refilled,  some  of  them  the  third  time. 
Breakfast  over  we  shouldered  arms,  and  off  to  war  again, 
with  three  cheers  for  the  ladies.  We  cheered  and  went  on 
board  a steamboat  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  went  up 


I b i d . , December  21,  1862. 

"‘■’Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  On  board  the  steamboat  “Robert 
Wilson”  on  the  Alabama  River,  Dec.  27,  1862. 

“I bid.,  On  train  two  hours  to  Selma,  N.D. 
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the  river  four  miles,  where  we  landed  and  took  a horse 
car  that  ran  down  to  the  water,  went  a quarter  of  a mile, 
and  got  on  the  regular  old  box  cars  bound  for  Meridian, 
where  we  came  up  with  Colonel  Shelly.  At  2:30  o’clock 
we  left  for  Jackson,  which  was  reached  at  7 A.M.  After 
having  stopped  there  we  left  for  Vicksburg,  where  we  soon 
left  for  the  line  of  battle  four  miles  away,  five  companies 
of  our  Regiment  being  already  there.  Col.  Shelly  is  with 
us.”57 

Four  hundred  strong,  they  were  moved  out  in  the  mud  and  left, 
presumably  to  wait  for  something  to  happen.  General  Steven- 
son asked  on  January  3,  that  they  be  moved  from  the  mud. 
All  the  companies  were  at  Vicksburg  by  January  10th.58 

Soon  after  their  arrival  many  were  taken  sick,  Company  B 
being  quarantined  because  of  small-pox.  Many  men  died  of  this 
dreaded  contagion  during  the  first  two  months.50  The  Regiment 
was  scattered  around  the  city  guarding  bridges  until  the  middl2 
of  February.  Concerning  this  line  of  duty  Captain  Kelly  wrote 
from  a detached  camp  at  Four  Mile  Bridge: 

“Seven  companies  are  between  here  and  Jackson  guard- 
ing the  bridge  across  the  Big  Black  River ; Francis’  company 
is  between  here  and  there  one  and  a quarter  miles  from 
here  in  quarantine  camps,  the  well  men  a half  mile  from 
the  small-pox  cases,  who  are  in  a negro  quarter;  Anderson’s 
company  is  at  the  other  end  of  this  bridge,  the  Four  Mile 
Bridge,  and  my  company  is  at  this  side,  except  Sergt.  Camp 
and  twelve  or  thirteen  who  are  at  Two  Mile  Bridge.  Tracy’s 
Brigade  (Alabama)  is  about  four  miles  from  here  below 
the  city.  Close  to  the  River.  All  seems  quiet.  Another 
Yankee  gunboat  passed  down  by  the  city  night  before  last. 
She  floated  down  nearly  opposite  the  city,  it  being  dark 
and  foggy,  before  she  was  discovered.  When  we  opened 
fire  on  her  she  raised  steam  and  lit  out,  I think,  without 
being  touched  and  without  returning  fire.”60 


57 1 b i d . , Four  miles  south  of  Vicksburg,  on  R.R.,  Jan.  5,  1863. 

58O.R.  Ser.  I,  V.  17,  Part  II,  p.  821-31;  Letter  J.  D.  Arnold  to  T.  M. 
Owen,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1911. 

"’’Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Vicksburg,  February  5,  1863. 
w’l bid.,  Vicksburg,  February  15,  1863. 
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They  were  assembled  close  to  Vicksburg  the  latter  part  of 
February,  Company  B being  still  kept  in  quarantine.61  On  March 
24,  the  Regiment  went  on  picket  duty  on  the  bend  at  the  bend 
of  the  Mississippi  River  two  miles  above  the  city.62  Many  from 
the  Regiment  were  sent  on  detail  up  the  Yazoo  and  Sunflower 
Rivers,  and  along  Deer  Creek  and  then  brought  back.  What  their 
mission  was  or  who  sent  them  was  not  stated  by  Captain  Kelly 
when  he  wrote  on  April  18,  1863 : 

“We  returned  to  camp  after  a ten  day  trip.  I had 
forty-seven  men.  We  went  seventy  miles  by  water  and 
twenty-five  by  land  and  nine  before  reaching  water, — a 
hundred  in  all.  The  Yankees  were  at  Deer  Creek,  but  they 
skeedaddled,  burning  everything  before  them.”63 

The  attempt  of  General  Grant  to  clear  the  Mississippi  River 
for  transportation  led  to  the  capture,  by  Confederates,  of  several 
gunboats  on  March  22.  They  succeeded  in  getting  several  gun- 
boats and  transports  down  past  the  city  on  April  18,  and  Grant 
immediately  began  his  movement  to  envelop  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg. He  crossed  the  river  at  Bruinsburg  and  moved  towards 
Port  Gibson.64  The  troops  at  Vicksburg  were  rushed  south  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  Grant  from  cutting  off  the  city.  Captain  Kelly 
furnishes  an  account  of  this  movement: 

“At  sunset  we  started  for  Grand  Gulf,  travelling  till 
2 A.M.  when  we  reached  Big  Black  River,  sleeping  there 
till  sunrise,  while  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  or  those  in 
front — were  crossing  in  flat  boats.  We  crossed  at  7 A.M. 
on  a steamboat.  Then  taking  up  a line  we  marched  till 
5 P.M.  passed  Grand  Gulf  and  halted  within  two  miles  of 
Port  Gibson.  At  dusk  again  took  up  line,  marching  five 
miles,  passed  Port  Gibson,  and  halted  in  line  of  battle.  I 
had  those  of  the  company  that  were  on  duty  and  came 
in  the  day  that  Lieut.  Pike  left,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and 


01 1 b i d . , February  28,  1863. 

62Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Vicksburg,  March  27,  1863. 
“The  remainder  of  the  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  trip. 
“Rhodes,  James  Ford,  History  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  252. 
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the  convalescent  making  in  all  about  twenty-four  besides 
myself. 

All  the  men  acted  bravely  and  we  stood  our  ground  until 
the  whole  right  wing  gave  away.  In  the  retreat  we  lost 
the  missing.  The  enemy  have  the  field.  We  fell  back  for 
a mile  bringing  our  guns  and  accoutrements,  but  leaving 
our  knapsacks  and  blankets,  we  then  fell  back  for  six  miles. 
The  casualties  for  the  regiment  are:  seven  killed,  twenty- 
eight  wounded,  forty-five  missing.  Capt.  Tom  Patterson 
was  wounded  and  left  on  the  field,  but  not  mortally.  Gen. 
Tracy  fell  within  five  feet  of  me,  and  Col.  Shelly  and  I 
helped  to  carry  him  down  the  hill.  He  was  shot  through 
with  a minie  ball.  In  the  rear  of  my  company,  early  in 
the  fight,  the  battery  that  we  had  to  support  us  was 
badly  damaged  and  left  one  piece  and  several  horses  on 
the  field.  They  were  forced  to  retire  about  ten  o’clock 
while  our  regiment  held  the  position  until  5 P.M.  After 
the  battery’s  being  silenced  we  had  no  battery  on  our 
wing.  Capt.  Johnson  of  the  battery  is  brave.  His  men 
left  and  we  had  to  detail  men  from  our  regiment  to  drive 
the  pieces  off  the  field.  The  officers  did  their  duty.  Two 
lieutenants  and  several  men  were  killed.  Our  forces  were 
too  small  for  those  of  the  enemy.  I imagine  they  were 
reinforced  all  through  the  day ; but  ours  did  not  come 
in  time.  Lieut.  Pike  was  among  them.  I met  them  one 
mile  in  the  retreat.  We  lay  in  the  sun  from  6 A.M.  till 
5 P.M.  The  battle  opened  at  7 A.M.  Our  ammunition  ran 
short,  so  we  reserved  fire  all  day.  We  sent  for  more  which 
came  at  last,  but  not  till  after  the  Tall  back.’  We  were 
gaunt  and  in  fine  condition  for  running.  We  had  dinner 
Wednesday  and  have  been  ‘snacking’  since.  We  are  in  a 
fine  plight  for  fighting.”65 

Two  days  later  in  another  letter  from  Warrenton  he  tells  more 

of  the  retreat: 

“I  wrote  last  from  Bayou  Pierre,  where  we  stayed 
after  destroying  the  splendid  wire  bridge,  until  ten  o’clock 
on  the  third;  then  we  took  up  line  of  march  to  Big  Black 
River,  to  which  we  would  have  come  at  twelve  had  not  the 


65Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  near  Port  Gibson,  May  2,  1863. 
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enemy  annoyed  our  rear  all  day.  Arriving  within  four  miles 
we  took  across  the  direction  of  the  main  road  to  the  one 
we  were  in,  going  two  or  two  and  one  half  miles  square  off. 
After  lying  there  expecting  a fight,  we  were  ordered  across 
the  river;  we  went  across  on  floats  tied  together,  the  whole 
army  passing  over  unmolested.  There  we  met  heavy  re- 
inforcements. We  camped  a mile  away.  At  dusk  the  bridge 
was  to  be  cut.  The  men  had  about  cut  it  to  pieces  when 
the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  hill,  flew  with  their 
cavalry,  turned  them  loose  and  drove  them  from  the  boat. 
The  enemy  yelled  and  whooped,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  Our 
sharpshootoers  kept  them  from  the  shore.  So  ended  the 
day;  a march  of  twenty-two  or  three  miles,  rations  scant; 
but  all  in  fine  spirits.  This  morning  there  was  some  picket 
firing,  but  our  batteries  silenced  all  that  after  a few  shots. 
We  have  not  been  pressed  today.  We  evacuated  Grand 
Gulf  and  blew  up  the  magazine.  We  have  gone  about  ten 
miles  today.”68 

On  May  6,  two  days  later,  he  reverts  to  the  battle  of  May  1, 

presenting  the  following  account: 

“We  are  in  line  of  battle  which  extends  from  Warrenton 
to  Big  Black  Bridge.  Lieut. -Col.  Pettus  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  carried  as  far  as  the  river — fifteen  miles — got 
away  and  came  into  camp  last  night.  He  belongs  to  the 
20th  Ala.  All  thought  he  was  killed.  He  says  the  enemy’s 
dead  lay  thick  on  the  field,  that  they  had  forty  thousand 
while  we  had  only  three  brigades,  the  largest  not  having 
more  than  twelve  thousand,  and  we  not  having  more  than 
two  thousand  men  engaged  at  any  one  time,  Gen.  Bowan’s, 
Gen.  Baldwin’s,  and  Gen.  Tracy’s  brigades.  Gen.  Green 
came  up  and  covered  the  retreat.  We  had  very  little  com- 
munication and  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  fire  all  day, 
until  4 P.M.  when  more  came.  We  were  flanked  on  the 
right  wing,  and  had  no  reinforcements.  It  was  a critical 
moment  for  the  20th  who  were  on  the  right.  Lieutenant- 
Col.  Pettus  charged  them  with  his  regiment,  driving  them 
back  to  the  woods  where  they  were  in  column.  He  was 
then  forced  to  retreat,  and  they,  falling  back  under  a 
cross  fire,  passed  our  Regiment.  We  received  orders  from 
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Col.  Garrott  of  the  20th,  who  was  commanding  the  brigade, 
to  fall  back.  We  could  have  held  our  position  had  they 
held  theirs.  Col.  Pettus  said  they  told  him  they  had  begun 
to  fight  by  single  regiments  to  regiments  but  we  had  poured 
such  deadly  fire  into  them  that  they  had  brought  brigades 
into  columns  against  regiments.  I saw  two  flag  bearers 
with  flags  in  hand,  running,  not  spread  but  rolled  up.  I saw 
no  stars  and  stripes  on  them;  they  were  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  apart;  this  shows  that  there  were  two  regi- 
ments at  one  place.  I am  satisfied  that  there  were  too  many 
bullets  came  over  our  heads  for  a single  line  of  battle  of 
only  two  deep.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  they  came  as  thick 
as  drops  of  rain  in  a steady  rain.  The  artillery  hurled 
their  missiles  of  death  over  us  all  day,  and  we  lay  in  line 
in  the  hottest  sun  I have  ever  seen  ten  of  the  longest  hours 
I have  ever  seen.  We  had  only  two  batteries  of  artillery 
and  one  was  disabled  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  A.M.  We 
held  the  position  until  five  P.M.  Capt.  Patterson  of  our 
Regiment  is  a prisoner  and  wounded.  Col.  Hundley  of  the 
31st  is  a prisoner.  A prisoner  taken  by  the  31st,  who  were 
carrying  off  their  wounded,  said  his  colonel  was  killed,  and 
also  a big  general  of  whom  he  knew;  that  we  carried  off 
our  dead  and  wounded  very  fast  or  else  had  none  as  compared 
with  theirs.  Every  evidence  goes  to  show  that  we  killed 
lots  of  them.  We  did  not  let  them  get  nearer  than  six  or 
eight  hundred  yards  before  we  opened  on  them.  We  could 
only  see  them  when  they  ran  as  they  were  in  a gorge  or 
hollow,  and  nearly  all  the  fighting  was  guess  work.  I took 
one  crack  at  the  point  of  the  woods  from  which  I saw 
some  of  them  run.  One  fell,  I think  one  of  Francis’  men 
killed  him.  My  men  all  acted  bravely;  in  fact,  all  the  Regi- 
ment did  so;  they  shot  deliberately.  The  orders  were  ‘not 
to  shoot  unless  they  saw  what  to  shoot  at.’  The  rifles  are 
the  things,  the  muskets  fell  a long  way  short,  as  I told  the 
Colonel,  who  then  ordered  not  to  shoot  until  the  enemy 
came  closer, — and  this  did  not  happen  that  day  in  front  of 
our  line,  but  worked  around  to  the  end.  George  and  Charlie 
Lloyd  (31st  Ala.)  were  in  the  fight,  Charlie  being  wounded 
in  the  arm  and  late  in  the  day  is  missing.  I think  we  shall 
fight  again.  We  are  not  half  whipped  even  if  we  did  fall 
back  twenty  miles.  We  are  only  that  much  nearer  our 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  I am  sorry  for  the  inhabi- 
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tants  who  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  especially  the 
negroes.  They  are  almost  scared  to  death,  running  to  and 
fro,  on  mules,  in  wagons,  and  on  foot.  We  fought  around 
some  cabins  and  the  poor  things  were  scared  and  running 
and  hollering  from  the  time  we  got  there,  ten  A.M.,  until 
after  the  battle  opened ; dragging  their  children  and  baggage 
from  place  to  place.  After  the  ball  opened  I ordered  them 
to  clear  out,  to  run  clean  back  out  of  danger.  They  took 
my  word  and  I never  saw  them  again.”67 

Colonel  Garrot,  of  the  Twentieth  Alabama,  who  commanded 
the  brigade  for  a few  days  after  the  death  of  General  Tracy, 
confirmed  all  that  Captain  Kelly  wrote.  The  Thirtieth  Regiment 
was  praised  in  his  report. 

“The  battle  was  commenced  on  the  right  a little  before 
7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  first  attacking  the 
center  of  our  brigade  with  artillery  and  small  arms.  The 
attack  was  coolly  and  promptly  met  by  the  section  of  Captain 
Johnson’s  battery  above  mentioned  and  the  Thirtieth  Ala- 
bama Regiment.  The  contest  here  soon  became  warm  and 
bloody.  The  battery  was  in  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  sharp- 
shooters, and  in  a short  time  a number  of  the  officers,  men 
and  horses  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

The  enemy  had  attempted  to  make,  up  to  this  time, 
several  charges  on  our  center,  defended  by  the  Thirtieth  and 
left  wing  of  the  Twentieth  Alabama  Regiments,  and  had 
been  each  time  heroically  repulsed.  The  Thirtieth  Regiment, 
commanded  by  the  cool,  brave,  and  gallant  Colonel  Shelly, 
and  the  five  left  companies  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  fearless  and  chivalrous 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (E.  W.)  Pettus,  had  obstinately  resisted 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  them. 

❖ * ❖ H* 

The  open  ridge  over  which  the  Thirtieth  and  Twentieth 
Regiments  were  compelled  to  pass  in  falling  back  was  very 
much  exposed  to  a concentrated  fire. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

To  Sergeant-Major  (W.  K.)  McConnell,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Regiment,  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  prompt  and  intelligent 
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manner  in  which  he  aided  me,  in  carrying  reports  and 
messages  to,  and  bringing  orders  and  answers  from,  the 
commanding  general.”68 

Port  Gibson  was  a defeat  for  the  Confederates  as  they  were 
driven  from  the  field  and  forced  back  to  Vicksburg.  Captain 
Brewer  and  J.  D.  Arnold  confused  Captain  Thomas  H.  Patterson 
with  Major  William  C.  Patterson.  Tom  Patterson  was  wounded 
in  this  battle  and  captured  but  later  returned  to  the  Regiment, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta.89 

The  Thirtieth  Regiment,  along  with  other  troops,  was  sent 
to  Edwards  Station  on  the  Jackson  Railroad  on  May  12,  and 
moved  on  the  15th  towards  Raymond.  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  General  S.  D.  Lee  found  the  Federals  in  front  of  him  and 
on  the  other  side  of  Baker’s  Creek.  Lee  had  commanded  Tracy’s 
brigade,  by  special  request  of  General  Stevenson,  assuming  the 
duties  a few  days  after  the  death  of  General  Tracy.  He  was 
ordered  into  line  on  the  extreme  left  about  six  in  the  morning 
and  had  reached  the  position  by  eight.  The  fight  was  the  hot- 
test on  the  left  as  the  Federals  were  continually  attempting  to 
turn  that  flank.  Tracy’s  brigade,  now  known  as  Lee’s,  was 
moved  by  flank  marches  several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
battle,  each  time  exposing  the  whole  line  to  severe  fire  from  the 
front.  The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  General  Lee’s 
official  report: 

“At  about  2 P.M.  he  advanced  in  front  on  my  center 
and  left,  but  was  handsomely  repulsed  by  the  Forty-sixth, 
Thirtieth,  and  Twenty-third  Alabama  regiments.” 

^ ^ ^ jJ: 

“These  three  regiments  behaved  with  distinguished  gal- 
lantry, retaining  their  positions  against  heavy  odds.” 

^ ^ ^ 

“I  would  particularly  mention  the  conduct  of  (J.  B.) 
Smith  (Thirtieth),  (Thomas  H.)  Patterson70  (Thirtieth), 
and  (W.  K.)  McConnell  (Thirtieth).”71 

68O.R„  Ser.  I,  V.  24,  Part  I,  p.  678-82. 

6S,Letter  of  J.  D.  Arnold  to  T.  M.  Owen,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1911. 
70This  was  put  in  by  the  compilers  of  the  O.R.  and  could  mot  have  been 
correct  as  Thomas  H.  Patterson  was  wounded  and  captured  just  two  weeks 
before  at  Port  Gibson.  Major  William  C.  Patterson  was  wounded  in  this 
battle.  Brewer,  W.,  Alabama. 

‘’O.R.,  Ser.  I,  V.  24,  Part  II,  p.  101-3.  See  also  General  Pemberton’s 
Report,  Ibid.,  Part  I,  p.  261-5. 
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The  losses  of  the  Thirtieth  Alabama  are  not  known,  but  a re- 
port signed  by  Captain  Kelly  of  Company  E was  found  in  the 
August  15,  1863,  issue  of  the  Jacksonville  ( Alabama ) Republi- 
can : 


“CASUALTIES  OF  CO.  E,  30th  ALA.  REG.” 

“At  Baker’s  Creek.  No.  Engaged — 4 officers,  56  men. 
Killed — W.  R.  J.  Jackson,  and  as  we  suppose  J.  W.  Wilker- 
son.  Wounded  and  missing — Serg.  J.  R.  Palmer,  severe  in 
right  arm,  G.  W.  Garrett,  severe  in  right  arm,  since  dead, 
M.  W.  Kelly,  severe  in  right  arm,  F.  W.  Roundtree,  severe 
in  arm,  W.  J.  Stewart,  slight  in  right  hand.  Wounded  and 
escaped — Serg.  Wm.  Camp,  severe  right  fore  arm,  R.  J. 
Griffith,  slight,  J.  R.  Taylor,  severe  in  shin,  P.  D.  Hollings- 
worth, slight  in  side,  W.  P.  Kerby,  slight  in  foot.  Missing — 
Corp.  G.  W.  Boozer,  Privates  W.  A.  Brown,  R.  and  D.  Cooley, 
M.  Evans,  Wiley  Garrett,  W.  G.  Keller,  Wm.  McDill,  W.  H. 
Garrett,  Seth  Pendland,  G.  W.  Raburn,  W.  J.  Sewell,  J.  H. 
Wingo,  and  M.  A.  Wells.  B.  M.  Pike  and  M.  P.  Henderson 
never  caught  up  with  the  company  and  are  prisoners.  Sick 
and  sent  back  to  Edwards  Depot — Corp.  W.  D.  Adkins,  Pri- 
vates J.  S.  Wilkinson  and  J.  M.  Smith.  Those  complaining 
and  stopped  at  the  depot  until  the  fight  was  over  fell  in  on 
the  return  were  W.  P.  Garrett,  who  died  in  Vicksburg,  J.  N. 
and  S.  G.  Dunkin.” 

This  report  does  not  indicate  the  entire  Regiment,  but  the 
report  of  Captain  Kelly  for  his  company  can  be  used  as  a fair 
estimate  of  what  the  different  companies  of  the  Regiment  suf- 
fered. Company  E was  the  largest  company,  but  the  percentage 
for  each  was  probably  about  the  same  as  for  that  company. 
Captain  Brewer  of  the  Forty-sixth  Alabama  wrote:72  “The  Con- 
federates were  defeated  and  fell  back  towards  Vicksburg  in 
much  disorder,  and  with  a feeling  of  panic  pervading  many.” 
Vicksburg  was  reached  on  the  17th  of  the  month  after  the 
most  severe  fight  of  its  year’s  service,  though  it  had  earlier 
won  the  praise  of  the  higher  commanders. 

The  formal  seige  of  Vicksburg  was  conducted  for  the  next 
forty-seven  days  and  so  completely  were  the  forces  bottled  up 

T-Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 
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that  no  letters  or  news  have  been  found  that  were  sent  out  by 
the  units  occupying  the  city.  Captain  Brewer  says: 

“There  is  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  separate  com- 
mands during  the  seige,  for  all  did  as  well  as  men  could 
do,  not  an  instance  is  recorded  or  remembered  of  cowardice 
or  shirking.  Every  man  did  duty  bravely,  held  the  place 
assigned  to  him  from  first  to  last,  was  in  the  fight  when 
fighting  was  going  on ; all  suffered  alike  from  thirst  and 
hunger,  all  were  alike  dirty  and  cramped  in  the  trenches 
bearing  heat,  rain,  and  hunger  with  a stoicism  or  cheerful- 
ness.”73 


All  the  troops  were  on  duty  during  the  forty-seven  days, 
both  day  and  night,  as  the  enemy  sharpshooters  were  contin- 
ually firing  during  the  day,  and  they  were  in  constant  fear  of 
an  attack  by  night.  The  men  could  not  expose  the  least  part  of 
their  bodies  during  the  day  as  these  sharpshooters  had  plenty 
of  ammunition,  neither  were  they  permitted  to  leave  during 
the  night  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Federals.  The  only 
outstanding  event  occurring  during  the  seige,  and  one  which 
has  caused  a great  deal  of  discussion  since,  was  that  of  May  22, 
when  a part  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  was  driven  from  a redout. 
Captain  Henry  Oden  and  Lieutenant  Wallis,  leading  Company  A 
in  an  attempt  to  retake  the  lost  redout  were  killed,  while  every 
man  in  the  company  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pettus  was  then  ordered  to  retake  the  redout.  He  called 
for  volunteers  from  the  various  companies  of  the  Twentieth  and 
Thirtieth  Alabama  Regiments.  Three  men  from  Company  B 
Thirtieth71  answered  the  call  to  go  on  this  dangerous  mission. 
Two  companies  of  Waul’s  Texas  Legion  volunteered  to  the  last 
man.  Twenty  men  from  the  right  of  each  company  were  counted 
off  and  these  with  the  three  from  Company  B of  the  Thirtieth 
Alabama,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pettus  surprised  and  re- 
captured the  position,  taking  a number  of  prisoners  and  several 
colors.* * * 7'  The  probable  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Alabama 
troops  to  respond  to  the  call  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pettus  was 


73 1 b i d . 

74According  to  J.  D.  Arnold  these  were:  John  Landers,  Jim  White  and 

Tom  Littlejohn. 

7,Lee,  Gen.  S.  D.,  The  Campaign  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi  Historical 
Association,  V.  3,  p.  62. 
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that  they  had  suffered  severe  losses  at  Baker's  Creek  just  six 
days  previously  and  also  that  they  had  just  witnessed  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  Thirtieth  in  a 
similar  attempt  earlier  in  the  day.  On  the  other  hand  Waul’s 
Texas  Legion  was  a new  unit  that  had  never  been  in  a severe 
engagement  and  the  men  were  anxious  to  win  their  spurs. 

From  May  22,  the  Federals  made  no  concerted  effort  to 
take  Vicksburg  by  assault,  but  gradually  worked  their  trenches- 
closer  to  the  Confederate  lines  under  cover  of  sharpshooters  and 
artillery,  so  that  at  the  time  of  surrender  they  were  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  Confederate  works  in  several  places.76  The  food 
supply  was  a serious  problem  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
seige  and  became  more  so  as  no  relief  came  for  the  garrison. 
Many  tales  are  told  of  the  hardships  borne  by  both  soldiers  and 
civilians  within  the  limits  of  Vicksburg.  All  reveal  the  same 
supreme  showing  of  sacrifice  and  patience,  of  bravery  and  devo- 
tion. All  concerned  united  in  the  prayer  of  Captain  Kelly: 

“Oh,  that  God  would  interpose  in  our  behalf  as  a nation 
and  give  us  the  power  to  drive  the  invader  from  our  soil 
and  that  speedily  and  that  peace  on  honorable  terms,  sweet 
peace,  might  overshadow  us." 

July  3 found  the  beseiged  army  without  rations  and  hardly 
ten  gun  caps  to  the  man.77  The  only  hope  in  sight  for  food  was 
in  General  Grant  of  the  Federal  army.  General  Pemberton  held 
a council  and  offered  the  separate  commands  the  choice  of  at- 
tempting to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  city  or  surrendering.  The 
troops  were  too  nearly  worn  out  and  starved  out  to  do  the  fighting 
required.  Besides  ammunition  was  so  low  that  the  only  course 
was  to  seek  favorable  terms  from  General  Grant.  General  S.  D. 
Lee  says  in  his  report  of  the  seige: 

“Physically  they  were  much  weakened  by  their  arduous 
duties  and  poor  rations,  and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender 
I did  not  consider  more  than  one-half  of  my  men  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  the  field. 


76O.R.,  Ser.  I,  Part  II,  p.  350-2. 

"Letter  of  R.  J.  Cunningham  to  T.  M.  Owen,  Talladega,  Ala.,  Feb.  2, 
1911.  He  states  that  he  was  connected  with  the  commissary  department, 
and  as  such  knew. 
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The  officers  who  particularly  attracted  my  attention 
were  * * * * Colonels  Beck  and  Shelly  were  particularly 
brave  and  vigilant, — * * Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Smith, 

Thirtieth  Alabama;  Captain  John  C.  Francis,  Thirtieth 
Alabama.”78 

General  Grant  sent  a message  to  General  Pemberton  on  July  3, 
in  which  he  said:79 

“Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage 
as  those  now  in  Vicksburg  will  always  challenge  the  respect 
of  an  adversary,  and  I assure  you  will  be  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  prisoners  of  war.” 

The  Federals  were  very  liberal  to  the  garrison  of  Vicksburg 
in  permitting  the  officers  to  keep  their  side-arms  and  personal 
effects.  They  furnished  all  the  Confederates  with  liberal  rations 
and  enough  wagons  and  teams  to  transport  their  baggage  after 
paroles  were  signed.80  The  formalities  of  surrender  and  parole 
were  not  completed  until  July  11,  when  the  Thirtieth  Regiment 
set  out  for  the  parole  camp  which  was  established  at  Demopolis, 
Alabama.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  the  com- 
mands were  to  be  marched  to  that  place,  but  the  men  kept  leav- 
ing for  home,  some  with  and  others  without  furlougs,  until 
the  Regiment  had  only  seventy  men  when  it  reached  Selma  in 
the  early  part  of  August.81  Since  the  men  were  certain  to  go 
home,  with  or  without  permission,  General  Pemberton  appealed 
to  President  Davis  to  give  him  authority  to  issue  a general  fur- 
lough for  thirty  days.  The  President  left  it  to  his  discretion  and 
Pemberton  finally  granted  the  Tennessee  men  thirty  days,  the 
Georgia  men  twenty  days,  and  the  Alabama  men  fifteen  days, 
in  an  effort  to  equalize  the  time  spent  at  home.82 

It  was  very  good  for  the  troops  that  General  Grant  took  a 
week  to  complete  the  details  of  the  parole,  as  the  men  were  in 
such  weakened  condition  from  hard  duty  in  the  trenzhes,  and 
from  having  lived  on  rations  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
for  forty-seven  days.  During  this  delay,  the  Federals  treated 

78O.R.,  Ser.  I,  V.  24,  Part  II,  p.  350-2. 

7!'l  b id.,  Part  I,  p.  284. 

^Capt.  Brewer,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 

81Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Demopolis,  Ala.,  Aug.  12,  1863. 

H2Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 
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the  Confederates  as  neighbors  and  not  as  enemies,  sharing  their 
food  in  generous  portions  and  in  every  way  showing  their  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  men  who  had  said  in  true  American 
spirit: 


“And  the  last  boon  I ask 
Is  a Warrior’s  lone  grave, 

’Neath  the  sod  of  the  South 
In  the  home  of  the  brave.”83 

On  May  15,  1862,  the  Thirtieth  Alabama  numbered  1,099 
men.  This  was  just  after  the  Regiment  had  received  its  equip- 
ment of  arms.  From  that  date  to  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg, 
the  Regiment  lost  forty-seven  men  in  battle,  while  one  hundred 
forty-seven  died  of  disease.  Ninety  were  discharged  because 
of  sickness  or  wounds,  eighteen  were  transferred  to  other 
commands,  and  three  deserted  to  the  enemy.  During  the  same 
time  the  Regiment  gained  ninety-eight  by  enlistment,  and  eight 
who  were  transferred  from  other  commands.  Among  the  offi- 
cers, twenty  resigned  for  one  cause  or  another,  four  died  of 
disease,  and  six  were  killed  in  action.  Thirty  enlisted  men  were 
elected  to  fill  the  places  thus  left  vacant.  This  means  that  out 
of  forty-four  original  officers,  only  fourteen  remained  after  a 
little  more  than  a year  of  service. 

When  commenting  on  this  record  of  the  Regiment,  the 
Democratic  Watchtoiver  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  pays  the  follow- 
ing tribute : 

“Such  is  a brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  30th  Ala. 
A regiment  that  has  attracted  but  little  public  attention,  it 
is  true.  But  one,  when  the  history  of  this  war  is  written, 
that  will  have  a place  with  the  best  of  the  noble  commands 
Alabama  has  offered  in  this  war.”84 


S3Part  of  a poem  signed  R.  E.  N. 

^Democratic  Watchtower,  Talladega,  Alabama,  Nov.  11,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  III 

CAMPAIGNS  AS  A PART  OF  PETTUS’  BRIGADE 

At  the  expiration  of  the  furloughs  granted  by  Pemberton  at 
Demopolis,  Alabama,  the  men  were  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Regimental  rendezvous  at  Talladega.  This  order  was  not  obeyed 
by  many,  and  those  who  did  report  were  dissatisfied  because 
they  had  nothing  to  do  and  felt  that  it  was  a waste  of  time 
to  be  kept  there.85  All  the  troops  captured  at  Vicksburg  were 
declared  exchanged  by  the  Confederate  Government  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1863.88  It  seems  that  this  would  have  made  all  the  men 
happy  and  ready  to  return  to  the  zone  of  operation  when  the 
notice  of  their  exchange  was  read  in  the  local  paper.  However, 
the  Federal  Government  had  suspended  exchanges  but  the  Con- 
federate Government  had  refused  to  accept  the  suspension  and 
there  was  so  much  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  on  the  subject, 
that  many  of  the  men  were  uncertain  of  their  status.  As  a 
result  of  the  declaration  by  the  Federal  Government  that  if  any 
of  these  were  captured  they  would  by  treated  as  parole  viola- 
tors, a large  number  failed  to  report  back  at  the  specified  time. 
An  advertisement  in  a local  paper  gives  an  idea  of  how  the 
men  were  rounded  up  by  Captain  Patterson  of  Company  I : 


“ATTENTION  30th  ALABAMA” 

“By  order  of  Col.  Shelly  I have  returned  to  Talladega 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  absent  members  of  the  Regi- 
ment (in  squads  of  five  or  more  as  they  report)  to  parole 
camps  at  Demopolis.  Come  at  once  and  report  to  me  or 
Adjutant  Houston  at  Storey’s  corner.  Those  subject  to 
conscription  desiring  to  join  any  company  in  the  30th,  will 
be  mustered  in  and  furnished  transportation.”87 

Those  who  came  at  the  proper  time  and  those  who  straggled 
in  at  Talladega  after  the  notice  of  exchange  was  published  were 
sent  to  Demopolis  according  to  a letter  of  Captain  Kelly  written 
at  that  place: 


85Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Talladega,  Ala.,  Aug.  29,  1863. 
"'’Democratic  Watchtower,  Sept.  12,  1863. 

■TDemocraitc  Watchtower,  October  28,  1863. 
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“I  am  better  satisfied  than  last  month  in  parole  camp. 
We  reached  Selma  Wednesday,  and  stayed  all  night.  I have 
forty-five  men  with  me, — about  as  large  (a  company)  as 
there  is  in  the  regiment.  I look  for  all  the  boys  with  Lieut. 
Aerheart.  I hope  they  will  come  very  soon,  as  they  will 
otherwise  be  counted  and  treated  as  deserters.”88 

Later  in  the  same  letter  he  states  that  Major  Francis  was  in 
command  of  the  Regiment. 

At  Demopolis  the  reorganization  and  training  of  the  Regi- 
ment was  carried  on  so  that  it  could  be  placed  back  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  training  program  consisted  of  drill 
for  the  troops  and  training  in  tactics  for  the  officers.89  The 
monotony  of  the  training  schedule  was  broken  with  religious 
meetings  and  parades.90  All  troops  like  to  parade  at  regular 
intervals ; it  is  their  opportunity  to  show  off  to  the  ladies.  There 
was  a review  on  October  16  before  Generals  Johnston  and  Hardee 
of  three  or  four  brigades.  It  seems  to  have  been  a practice  re- 
view in  preparation  for  an  expected  visit  of  the  Confederate 
President.91 

A letter  written  on  the  18th  describes  the  review  before 
President  Davis: 

“The  review  was  a grand  one.  All  the  troops  in  line 
made  about  three  and  a quarter  miles  of  soldiers,  who  stood 
in  that  manner  for  a half  hour  when  President  Davis  passed 
in  review.  The  soldiers  presented  arms  and  gave  three 
cheers  with  much  enthusiasm.  President  Davis  is  a plain, 
neat  old  man,  rather  slender,  clean  shaven  and  grey  haired; 
he  dressed  in  black.  He  seemed  to  be  the  man  of  the  times. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  Mississippi.”92 

As  in  every  army  camp,  rumors  of  all  kinds  were  floating 
about  as  to  where  the  troops  were  to  be  sent.  A rumor  current 
on  October  19  is  included  in  Captain  Kelly’s  letter  of  that  date: 
“We  expect  to  be  off  in  the  morning  to  Meridian,  but  we  do 


ssLetter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Demopolis,  Ala.,  Sept.  25,  1863. 

ss'lbid.,  October  24,  1863. 

i0Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 

‘•'’Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Demopolis,  Ala.,  October  17,  1863. 
l,2l  bid.,  October  18,  1863. 
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not  know  where  we  shall  go  from  there.””3  These  and  all  other 
rumors  were  put  to  rest  when  that  order  was  countermanded  and 
a training  schedule  readopted.  The  troops  took  up  what  they 
thought  were  winter  quarters.  Their  guess  was  again  proved 
wrong  when  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Chickamauga  about  the 
27th  of  October.’14  The  anticipated  pleasure  with  which  the 
troops  were  going  back  in  the  field  was  shown  in  a letter  of 
Captain  Kelly  written  at  Newnan,  Georgia: 

“We  are  going  back  to  Tennessee;  all  the  men  laugh- 
ing and  singing,  glad  to  go  back  to  Tennessee.  We  are 
under  Brigadier-General  Pettus  and  Brigadier-General  Moore 
is  acting  as  major-general.  I do  not  know  who  will  be 
our  major-general.  I suppose  we  are  in  Polk’s  corps.”  ’’ 

The  Regiment  continued  to  Chattanooga  and  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  General  Walker  a few  days  after  their  arrival  in  Chatta- 
nooga. They  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he  was.  Evidently 
some  one  knew  where  to  go  as  the  Regiment  moved  to  the  posi- 
tion about  half  way  up  Lookout  Mountain  from  which  place 
Captain  Kelly  wrote: 

“We  came  up  the  mountain  three  days  ago,  it  is  very 
fatiguing.  We  are  on  the  west  side,  half  way  to  the  top. 
Our  regiment  has  just  come  off  of  advance  picket  last 
night;  my  company  was  not  relieved  until  after  dark,  but 
occupying  one  of  the  most  important  posts  on  the  line, 
we  could  not  be  relieved  without  exposing  the  line. 

We  are  in  reserve  should  a fight  come  off,  to  be  ready 
to  go  up  or  down;  the  whole  brigade  is  in  full  view  of 
the  Yanks,  who  are  on  Raccoon  Mt.  opposite.  One  of  our 
brigades  is  on  picket  at  a time,  staying  twenty-four  hours. 

When  we  picketed  our  advance  posts  were  on  one  side 
of  the  creek  and  theirs  on  the  other.  In  the  day  they  fell 
back  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  we  one  hundred;  the 
creek  is  about  as  large  as  the  Terrapin,  but  too  deep  to 
ford.  We  relieved  Longstreet  and  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  Dalton.  Each  day  we  shell  them,  from  the  top  of  the 

03 1 b i d . , October  19,  1863. 

"I bid.,  October  28,  1863. 

s,r>Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Newnan,  Georgia,  October  31,  1863. 
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mountain,  the  shells  passing  over  us,  but  with  what  effect 
I cannot  tell.  They  can  not  shell  us  on  account  of  the 
height.”98 

This  was  a quiet  sector,  as  they  called  such  places  during 
the  World  War  where  no  active  fighting  was  done.  Captain 
Kelly  wrote  on  the  15th  of  November:  “There  has  been  no  fight- 
ing yet.,m  A great  deal  of  fraternizing  was  done  here  between 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  such  as  swap- 
ping tobacco  and  news.  We  get  a good  insight  into  their  rela- 
tions from  a letter  of  Captain  Kelly: 

“The  pickets  are  in  full  view  of  each  other,  with  only 
the  creek  between,  so  some  of  them  talk  and  trade.  My 
whole  company  was  deployed  just  before  that  three  men 
in  a place,  and  posts  no  less  than  one  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  some  two  hundred.  My  line  was  one  and  a half  miles 
long.  I visited  each  post  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  Yanks  are  keen  to  talk,  but  our  boys  do  so 
very  little,  it  is  forbidden.  Still  they  pick  their  chances,, 
talk  and  trade  a little  rations.  It  is  said  we  have  orders 
to  go  on  the  mountain/’98 

There  was  a great  deal  of  this  exchange  of  news  between  the 
soldiers  despite  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  news  that  might  have  military  importance.  In  another  letter 
Captain  Kelly  tells  of  this  kind  of  exchange  of  news : 

“Four  men  from  Co.  H deserted  night  before  last  and 
went  to  the  Yankees,  and  yesterday  the  Yankees  on  picket 
told  us  about  it,  and  that  they  understood  we  were  short  on 
rations/*99 

The  command  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  given  to 
General  Stevenson  about  the  16th  of  November/00  The  Thirtieth 
Alabama  was  moved  on  over  to  the  East  side  where  they  were 
shelled  occasionally,  but  no  general  engagement  occurred.101  The 


Mlbid.,  Lookout  Mt.,  November  8,  1863. 

OTI  bid.,  November  15,  1863. 

e8Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Lookout  Mt.,  November  15,  1863. 
^Ibid..  November  11,  1863. 

100O.  R.,  Ser.  Ir  V.  3Ir  Part  III,  p.  685. 

101Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Lookout  Mt.,  November  17,  1863. 
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“Battle  of  the  Clouds”  of  November  24,  was  not  participated  in 
by  the  Thirtieth.  Colonel  Shelly’s  report  of  the  actions  of  the 
Regiment  on  November  24  verifies  this: 

“About  12  :m.  I was  informed  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  Lookout  Creek,  with  a view  of  attacking  our  position, 
and  was  ordered  by  General  Pettus  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Smith’s  Trail,  on  top  of  the  mountain,  arriving  there,  I 
received  orders  from  General  Stevenson  to  deploy  four  of 
my  companies  as  skirmishers  on  the  point  to  guard  the 
approach  in  that  direction.  I held  the  position  until  7 
o’clock  at  night,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
slightly  wounded,  when  I was  ordered  to  withdraw  and 
follow  General  Brown’s  brigade  down  the  mountain,  which 
I did,  and  bivouacked  with  his  command  on  the  east  side 
of  Chattanooga  Creek.”102 

Lieutenant  R.  J.  Cunningham  supports  this  with : 

“I  as  2nd  Lieut,  of  Co.  C 30th  Regt.  Ala.  Inf.,  Pettus 
Brigade,  was  detached  with  some  forty  men  of  said  Co.  C 
to  guard  said  passes.  I was  on  top  of  the  mountain  from 
early  morn  to  11  P.M.  did  not  see  a Yank  during  the  day 
or  night,  no  charge  was  made  upon  said  passes  while  we 
remained.  At  11  P.M.  was  ordered  to  join  my  Regt.  at 
foot  of  the  mountain.”103 

Concerning  the  Battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  on  November  25, 
Captain  Kelly  wrote : 

“I  last  wrote  from  Chickamauga,  on  November  25th ; 
the  battle  was  raging  at  the  time  and  our  forces  were  still 
holding  on,  in  fact,  they  held  till  4 P.M.  when  the  enemy 
forced  our  center.  Our  brigade  held  its  position  all  day 
and  until  after  dark  when  the  whole  army  was  ordered  to 
retreat.  Our  brigade  did  well.  We  fell  back  to  this  place. 
I suppose  we  shall  make  a stand.  The  Yanks  followed 
closely,  and  made  a big  effort  at  Ring  Gold,  but  were  badly 
defeated,  with  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  prisoners;  since 
then  they  have  not  been  so  saucy.”104 

102O.  R.,  Ser.  I,  V.  31,  Part  II,  p.  733. 

103Letter  of  R.  J.  Cunningham  to  T.  M.  Owen,  Talladega,  Ala.,  July  18, 
1913. 

KI4Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  near  Dalton,  Dec.  1,  1863. 
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Captain  Brewer  gives  the  cause  for  the  Confederates  leav- 
ing the  Mountain  in  his  sketch  of  the  Thirtieth : 

“The  view  was  a grand  one  as  General  Grant  moved 
his  vast  host  in  battle  array  in  the  plains  below,  and  as  the 
fierce  contests  were  going  along  the  line.  But  by  some 
strange  circumstance  the  enemy  were  permitted  to  get 
lodgement  on  the  crest  of  the  Ridg  not  far  from  General 
Bragg’s  headquarters,  and  in  a short  time  an  unwarranted 
panic  took  that  part  of  the  army  and  to  the  left,  which  im- 
periled the  safety  of  all.”105 

A retreat  then  began  of  all  the  units  except  Pettus’  brigade 
which  held  its  ground  until  all  others  were  gone  according  to 
Captain  Brewer: 

“Some  hours  after  night  General  Pettus  who  failed  to 
get  the  orders  to  fall  back  when  the  others  did,  finding 
himself  alone  with  his  command,  and  the  enemy  near  his 
crossings  of  Chickamauga,  and  to  his  rear  moved  off  reach- 
ing Chickamauga  Station  about  2 A.M.  on  the  26th.”106 

The  Thirtieth  was  not  in  the  hottest  fire  on  Missionary  Ridge 
but  they  got  a lot  of  hard  wear  during  the  retreat  to  Dalton 
following  the  battle. 

The  retreat  to  Dalton  was  not  so  far  but  the  Federals  were 
right  on  their  heels  which  forced  them  to  stop  and  drive  them 
back.  Straggling  was  so  general  that  guards  were  put  at  the 
bridge  at  Resaca  to  send  the  sick  and  other  stragglers  to  their 
commands.  Concerning  the  retreat  Captain  Kelly  wrote: 

“The  men  had  to  march  on  the  retreat  day  and  night, 
and  to  wade  creeks  because  it  took  too  much  time  to  hunt 
and  cross  logs.  I and  my  squad  took  the  railroad,  and 
crossed  on  some  very  high  bridges  and  narrow  strips.  The 
road  was  full  of  wagons,  artillery,  men  on  horseback,  on 
mules,  on  foot  and  in  every  conceivable  way  to  get  along. 
Had  Sherman  defeated  Celburne  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  worst  stampedes  imaginable.”107 


105Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 

100 1 b i d . 

107Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  near  Dalton,  December  1,  1863. 
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The  Regiment  arrived  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  and  went  into  camp 
for  the  winter  of  1863-64  along  with  the  remainder  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee. 

The  winter  at  Dalton  was  a very  good  one  as  far  as  one 
could  be  in  a Confederate  camp,  away  from  home.  There  was 
adopted  a very  liberal  system  of  granting  furloughs,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  soldiers  were  continually  coming  to  see  them 
or  sending  various  remembrances  from  home,  many  of  which 
were  useful  as  well  as  enjoyable.  As  at  Demopolis,  many  inter- 
esting religious  services  were  conducted  by  army  chaplains, 
soldiers,  and  visiting  preachers.108  However,  all  was  not  frolic 
as  they  were  continually  reminded  that  they  were  in  the  army 
and  that  a war  was  going  on  by  hearing  the  Federals  having 
sham  battles  now  and  then.  The  quiet  and  peace  of  winter  quar- 
ters was  broken  on  February  24  by  a skirmish  with  the  Federals 
during  which  the  Thirtieth  was  held  in  reserve,  the  Regiment 
being  ordered  into  line  on  that  day  for  a review  by  General 
Johnston  who  was  cheered  by  the  men  as  he  passed  down  the 
Regiment.109 

Fine  spirit  and  unbounded  confidence  in  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  pervaded  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Their  confidence 
in  and  responsibility  to  the  Confederate  Army  was  expressed 
in  various  meetings  held  in  the  separate  companies  of  the  Regi- 
ment : 


“At  a meeting  held  in  Company  ‘F’,  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  inst.,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas  the  perilous  condition  of  our  country  neces- 
sarily demands  the  assistance  and  earnest  effort,  of  every 
ablebodied  man  in  the  field,  Therefore — 

“Resolved  1st.  That  the  undersigned  members  of  Co.  F 
30th  Ala.  Vols.,  do  enlist  for  the  war  (it  being  yet  fourteen 
months  until  the  expiration  of  our  present  enlistment) 
unwilling  ever  to  lay  down  our  arms,  or  relax  our  energies, 
until  our  country  is  liberated,  and  our  Confederacy  estab- 
lished among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

10SBrewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 

10:,Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Dalton,  February  24,  1864. 
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2nd.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Confederate 
soldier  to  enlist  for  the  war. 

3rd.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  able  bodied 
man  to  immediately  enlist,  for  the  war,  in  the  army  in  the 
field,  to  aid  in  driving  the  insolent  invader  from  our  homes, 
our  country,  our  soil. 

4th.  That  a copy  of  the  above  preamble  be  submitted 
to  our  honored  commander,  Col.  C.  M.  Shelly.”110 

This  was  signed  by  forty-two  members  of  the  company  and  J.  K. 
Elliott  as  president.  Similar  moves  were  made  in  all  the  com- 
panies according  to  Captain  Kelly  who  wrote:  “Most  of  the 

companies  have  re-enlisted,  we  re-enlisted  for  the  war,  be  it 
long  or  short.”111 

As  April  came  in  the  men,  after  the  long  rest  from  fighting 
and  marching,  were  in  fine  health  and  good  spirits.112  When 
soldiers  are  in  fine  condition  they  like  to  parade  and  show  off 
generally,  and  the  Thirtieth  Alabama  was  no  exception  as  they 
had  a grand  review  on  April  18  with  all  the  generals  and  superior 
officers  present.113  They  also  had  a sham  battle  with  thousands 
of  spectators,  among  whom  were  women  and  children.114  How- 
ever, this  could  not  last  always.  The  war  was  still  going  on,  as 
they  found  on  April  22  when  the  Regiment  left  winter  quarters 
to  resume  fighting.113 

The  Regiment  moved  out  of  winter  quarters  to  Tunnell  Hill, 
just  about  seven  miles  north  of  Dalton  in  order  to  occupy  a 
strategic  position  there  in  anticipation  of  a battle.  The  fight 
did  not  come  off  as  soon  as  was  expected  so  they  had  time  to 
construct  fortifications,  keeping  two  days  rations  for  an  emer- 
gency.116 Everything  did  not  always  run  smoothly  and  happily 
in  the  Confederate  lines,  for  on  May  4,  fifteen  men  were  shot  for 
various  crimes.117  The  Regiment  went  into  line  on  the  afternoon 

""Democratic  Watchtower,  Talladega,  February  17,  1864. 

"‘Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Dalton,  February  9,  1864. 

112l  bid.,  April  4,  1864. 

113l  bid.,  April  18,  1864. 

114 1 bid.,  April  11,  1864. 

115Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Dalton,  April  21,  1864. 

116lbid.,  Four  miles  north  of  Dalton,  May  6,  1864. 

117  Ibid. 
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of  May  7 above  Dalton,  but  did  little  fighting,  and,  on  the  next 
day,  were  moved  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  Rocky  Face  from 
which  Captain  Kelly  wrote: 

“We  have  moved  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  plain 
view  of  the  enemy  below  on  our  right  hand  facing  south. 
Our  forces  are  on  the  left.  We  are  waiting  for  an  attack.”"" 

The  battle  of  Rocky  Face  began  on  May  9,  with  a heavy 
assault  on  Pettus’  line.  The  fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody 
there.119  The  Thirtieth  lost,  among  others,  Major  John  C.  Francis, 
who  was  only  twenty-two  years  old  at  that  time  and  had  been 
one  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  Regiment.  The  fighting  lasted 
until  the  13th,  then  moved  to  Resaca  where  for  two  days  the 
fighting  was  stubborn  at  times.120  Sherman’s  forces  were  large 
enough  to  engage  the  front  and  at  the  same  time  send  a large 
force  to  threaten  or  attack  the  Confederate  flanks.  Even  though 
the  Confederate  line  did  not  break,  the  flanking  tactics  of  Sher- 
man made  it  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw.  In  the  same 
manner  a retreat  was  forced  to  Cassville  on  the  16th,  where  the 
men,  in  a mood  to  fight,  were  disappointed  when  they  were,  on 
the  20th,  marched  across  the  Etowah  River  and  formed  in  battle 
line  at  New  Hope  Church.  Here  they  engaged  in  heavy  fighting 
that  continued  for  several  days.  Captain  Kelly  wrote  of  this 
from  Ackworth : 

“I  thank  God  for  sparing  me.  We  have  been  under 
fire  three  days  this  week.  We  are  now  in  reserve.  Our 
loss,  Regimental,  is  forty  or  fifty  killed  and  wounded. 

“I  am  thankful  it  was  no  worse.  My  company  and  an- 
other put  under  my  command  were  ordered  to  take  and 
hold  a position  from  which  a regiment  had  been  driven. 
We  held  from  11  A.M.  till  after  night  against  a double 
line  of  the  enemy,  about  four  times  our  number;  after  night 
we  were  relieved,  four  companies  of  our  regiment  taking 
our  place.  Joe  Johnston  knows  how  to  manage  the  Yanks. 
There  is  heavy  skirmishing.  They  have  their  hands  full 
here,  for  while  there  has  been  no  general  engagement  the 
line  has  been  fighting  in  places.  From  accounts  their  loss 

U8I  bid.,  May  8,  1864. 

n"0.  R.,  Ser.  I,  V.  38,  Part  III,  p.  811-5. 

l20Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 
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is  heavy.  It  is  said  that  in  front  of  Cleburne’s  division  alone 
our  people  buried,  yesterday,  thirty-three  hundred.  It  was 
tremendous  slaughter.  One  of  our  regiments  lost  one  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  We  have  taken  many  small  arms, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  wagons  and  teams,  brought  from 
fifty  to  eighty  wagons  and  all  the  mules,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  prisoners  hungry.  One  of  them  begged  me  for  bread, 
saying  he  had  not  had  a bite  since  last  night.  He  said  they 
were  nearly  marched  to  death.”121 

The  Confederate  loss,  while  not  as  great  as  the  Federal,  was  such 
that  the  army  was  gradually  getting  smaller.  Confederate  losses 
could  not  be  replaced  as  in  the  case  of  Union  losses. 

The  Regiment  was  shifted  further  South,  a letter  of  Captain 
Kelly  written  at  Allatoona  on  May  31,  stating  they  were  about 
half  a mile  in  rear  of  the  line.122  Johnston  was  being  gradually 
forced  south  east  towards  Atlanta.  The  line  shifted  on  June  5 
to  a new  one  running  from  Kenesaw  Mountain  to  Lost  Mountain,123 
a few  miles  north  west  of  Marietta.  The  Regiment  had  had  a 
hard  time  from  the  7th  of  May.  They  had  been  under  fire  for 
twenty  days,  and  either  building  fortifications  or  marching  on 
the  other  days.124  The  Confederates  had  the  choice  of  positions 
and  were  on  the  defensive,  which  made  it  harder  on  the  Federals. 
To  off-set  this  Sherman  had  superior  numbers.  The  type  of 
fighting  was  explained  by  Captain  Kelly: 

“We  have  been  under  fire  since  5 A.M.  of  the  5th, 
when  we  were  relieved  by  cavalry  from  the  skirmish  line. 
Our  regiment,  brigade,  division  and  corps  moved  to  Lost 
Mountain  where  our  regiment  went  on  picket,  and  remained 
till  the  night  of  the  7th,  when  we  returned  to  line,  and  lay 
there  one  night,  and  yesterday  morning  moved  here,  build- 
ing breast  works  of  rails,  rocks  and  dirt.  We  may  fight 
here ; no  skirmishing  within  hearing.  All  seem  confident 
of  success  should  we  attack.  Some  lament  the  desolation  we 
are  making,  but  all  say  ‘better  that  than  for  us  to  run  on 
their  breastworks  and  be  cut  to  pieces  and  be  whipped’  then 


mLetter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Ackworth,  Ga.,  May  29,  1864. 
122Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Allatoona,  Ga.,  May  31,  1864. 
12"Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 

124Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Lost  Mountain  Ga.,  June  5,  1864. 
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all  behind  would  be  gone.  The  truth  is  they  flank  and  we 
follow  on  the  inner  track,  form  line  and  offer  battle;  they 
refuse  and  in  a day  or  so  are  moving  (flanking)  to  our 
right.  We  follow  and  let  them  go  round  to  the  end  of  our 
line  and  get  in  our  rear  to  where  ever  they  choose.  So  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  how  good  our  works  are,  with 
no  foe  in  front,  they  are  no  use  to  us.  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  inside  track,  and  greatly  in  the  choice  of  ground. 
I say  Johnston  has  the  confidence  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
army,  and  if  our  battle  line  was  formed  in  your  back  yard, 
I should  say  to  you  ‘Take  what  you  can  to  the  rear;  the 
wheat  to  be  fed,  fences  to  be  made  into  breastworks,  gar- 
dens trampeled,  and  roads  and  paths  in  every  direction 
through  the  fields  of  corn/  In  a word  a line  of  battle  is  no 
respecter  of  property  for  lives  are  at  stake,  men,  women 
and  children,  and  the  interest  of  the  Confederacy.”12" 

The  Regiment  was  gradually  shrinking  up  from  losses  as  was 
shown  by  a letter  of  Captain  Kelly’s  from  above  Marietta : 

“I  am  senior  captain  in  the  Regiment  and  have  had  to 
act  as  staff  officer  since  May,  also  as  officer  of  the  line 
(or  captain  of  my  company  when  not  on  such  duty) . I regret 
the  loss  of  F,  also  of  Captain  Elliott  (wounded)  who  is  my 
senior,  and  also  of  Capt.  DeShazo  (sick).”126 

The  Regiment  was  continually  moving  almost  every  night 
and  building  new  breastworks  before  daylight,  fighting  some  dur- 
ing the  day  and  moving  again  the  next  night.  This  caused  some 
of  the  officers,  among  them  Colonel  Shelly,127  to  criticize  General 
Johnston,  but  most  of  the  army  had  blind  faith  in  him.  Finally 
on  the  morning  of  June  22,  the  Regiment  along  with  the  division 
attacked  the  enemy  in  what  Captain  Brewer  declares  to  have 
been  a badly  managed  effort  over  very  unfavorable  ground  to 
turn  the  enemy’s  right/28 

The  line  of  battle  was  shifted  again  because  the  Federals 
were  getting  too  close  to  the  crossings  of  the  Chattahoochee 


^Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Three  Miles  South  of  Big  Shanty, 
June  9,  1864. 

1 2ti I bid..  Near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  14,  1864. 

12TI  bid.,  June  19,  1864. 

12J3rewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  20th  Ala. 
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River.  Captain  Kelly  wrote  of  this  change  from  the  battle  line 
between  Marietta  and  the  river: 

“On  the  27th  spoken  of,  we  gradually  let  the  firing  die 
out  until  about  12  o’clock  when  the  whole  army  fell  back, 
and  at  1 A.M.  we  left  the  forts  stealthily  and  followed  the 
main  army,  all  the  pickets  of  our  brigade  under  Col.  Shelly. 
At  9 A.M.  we  came  up  with  them  four  miles  from  the  old 
position.  Here  we  built  pits  and  are  ready  for  them.  They 
followed  at  daylight  and  there  was  some  skirmishing  last 
night  and  a great  deal  this  morning.  We  are  reserve  for 
Cummin’s  brigade  (Georgians).”126 

The  whole  brigade  guarded  the  Chattahoochee  to  keep  the  Fed- 
erals  from  crossing  until  the  13th,  when  they  withdrew  to  within 
three  miles  of  Atlanta1"'1  where  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was 
relieved  of  command  because  of  his  Fabian  Policy  in  the  defence 
of  Atlanta.  General  John  B.  Hood  replaced  him.  This  change 
somewhat  dampened  the  spirits  of  the  men,  because  they  had 
unbounded  faith  in  Johnston  and  did  not  have  such  faith  in 
Hood  as  a general.  The  order  went  into  effect  on  the  night 
of  July  17,  1864.  General  Johnston  was  very  liberal  in  praise 
of  the  troops  during  the  campaign  before  Atlanta: 

“These  troops,  who  had  been  seventy-four  days  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  laboring  and  fighting 
daily,  enduring  toil,  exposure,  and  danger  with  equal  cheer- 
fulness, more  confident  and  high  spirited  than  when  the 
Federal  army  presented  itself  near  Dalton,  they  were  then 
inferior  to  none  who  ever  served  the  Confederacy.”131 

The  fighting  around  Atlanta  lasted  until  September  1st. 

With  the  advent  of  Hood  an  entirely  new  policy  was  adopted. 
He  discarded  the  defensive  policy  of  Johnston,  and  came  very 
near  to  getting  the  entire  army  shot  up  in  a short  time.  The 
very  noticeable  change  of  policy  is  set  forth  in  the  letter  of 
Captain  Kelly  written  at  Atlanta  on  August  1st. 


12:’Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Between  Marietta  and  the  River, 
July  4,  1864. 

130 1 bid.,  Near  Green’s  Ferry,  July  12,  1864. 

131Johnston,  Gen.  Jos.  E.,  Narrative,  p.  618. 
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“Men  have  fallen  all  around  and  yet  I have  not  been 
hurt.  We  are  skirmishing  every  day,  with  much  artillery 
firing  on  both  sides.  It  reminds  me  of  Vicksburg.  We  have 
some  losses  each  day.  Our  regiment  while  in  support  of  a 
battery  Saturday  lost,  killed  Lieut. -Col.  Patterson,  and  Capt. 
Wm.  McGee,  wounded  Ed  Clark  and  several  others.  Ed 
Clark  is  a son  of  Col.  Clark  of  Jacksonville.  He  was  going 
on  picket  to  relieve  Capt.  Durrette  of  Randolph  County 
who  was  wounded  and  died  on  the  way  to  hospital  which 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  battery.  A man  from  Company  A 
was  shot  through  the  breast  with  a 12  pound  shell.  The 
roar  of  artillery  and  musketry  is  sounding  and  shells  and 
pieces  of  shells  are  passing  over  me.  We  are  not  in  the 
front  ditches,  but  are  at  the  reserve  line.  It  seems  as  if 
they  wish  to  tear  all  the  houses  down.  Though  they  annoy 
us  they  do  not  seem  to  be  going  to  attack  us  in  a regular 
battle.  The  army  feels  confident  of  holding  against  any 
assault  they  can  make, — if  they  can  be  kept  from  flank- 
ing.”132 

The  Regiment  must  have  been  getting  very  small  by  this 
time  as  Captain  Kelly  wrote  on  August  18,  that  his  company 
remained  about  the  same  and  that  he  had  acted  as  major  for 
the  last  three  months.133  The  company  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Regiment,  with  about  thirty  men  present  for  duty,  a 
company  that  ordinarily  had  about  eighty. 

The  Federals  were  continuing  the  same  style  of  flanking 
warfare  and  were  attempting  to  surround  the  city  of  Atlanta 
when  they  were  discovered  south  of  the  city  on  August  26.  The 
Thirtieth  and  other  regiments  were  ordered  to  Jonesboro  to  pro- 
tect the  West  Point  railroad  at  that  point.134  Captain  Kelly  wrote 
from  Lovejoy  Station  about  five  miles  south  of  Jonesboro: 

“We  left  Atlanta  a week  ago  and  fought  the  enemy  at 
Jonesboro  on  the  31st.  It  was  a hot  time.  The  regiment 
lost  heavily.  On  Sept.  1st  our  corps  left  Jonesboro  and 
went  towards  Atlanta.  The  next  day  we  turned  east  and 
have  been  marching  ever  since  until  this  morning  when 


132Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  1,  1864. 
133Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  18,  1864. 
134Q.  R.,  Ser.  I,  V.  38,  Part  III,  p.  622-5. 
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we  formed  in  reach  of  their  balls.  Once  and  a while  one 
goes  over.  Our  forces  evacuated  Atlanta  Sept.  1st.  Some 
of  the  people  are  moving  back  but  most  of  them  stay 
away.”135 

The  Regiment  moved  to  Lovejoy  Station  and  remained  there 
during  the  ten  day  armistice  which  was  declared  on  September 
12.  Captain  Kelly  wrote  from  Lovejoy  Station  on  September  13 : 

“All  is  quiet,  there  is  a truce  of  ten  days,  this  being 
the  second,  there  is  no  sound  of  guns  nor  boom  of  cannon, 
no  enemy  within  three  or  four  miles.  Oh,  that  this  first 
armistice  of  the  war  may  be  followed  by  a long  peace  for 
the  adjustment  of  this  national  difficulty.”136 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  day  period  General  Hood  moved  the  army 
to  Palmetto,  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Atlanta,  where  much 
dissatisfaction  developed  in  the  army  over  Johnston’s  not  being 
in  command.  So  much  demoralization  developed  that  President 
Davis  made  a trip  to  the  army  to  attempt  to  impart  better 
spirit.  The  discontent  had  grown  to  a point  that  a movement  was 
on  foot  that  when  the  contemplated  review  was  held  there  would 
be  a general  cry  of  “Johnston!  Beef!”  There  must  have  been 
widespread  dissatisfaction  if  the  movement  could  only  be  stopped 
by  threats  of  severe  punishment  should  such  a yell  be  given. 
They  were  able  to  prevent  the  cry  but  not  able  to  stir  up  any 
enthusiasm  in  a yell  for  Hood  and  Davis  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
view.137 

The  Regiment  was  made  a part  of  the  command  to  wage  a 
counter  campaign  against  Nashville.138  The  forces  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lost  Mountain  Post  Office,  Georgia,  on  October  5, 139 
where  the  order  of  march  was  issued.  The  line  of  march  carried 
the  Regiment  westward  through  Armuchee,  Villanow,  Cave 
Springs,  and  Gadsden,  where  a stop  was  made  on  October  20 
for  three  days.  The  Regiment  moved  on  towards  Florence,  in 
Northwestern  Alabama,  stopping  at  Courtland  for  four  days, 


135Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Lovejoy  Station,  Sept.  4,  1864. 
136Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Lovejoy  Station,  Sept.  13,  1864. 
1S7Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Ala. 

1£S0.  R.,  Ser.  I.  V.  39,  Part  III,  p.  779. 
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and  then  marching  to  Bainbridge  to  assist  in  laying  pontoons 
across  the  Tennessee  River.140 

Finally  the  Regiment  arrived  in  Tuscumbia  on  November  2 
and  at  Florence  on  the  6th,  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
getting  to  a place  near  Columbia,  Tennessee,  on  the  16th  where 
contact  with  the  enemy  was  again  established.  The  soldiers  had 
been  deprived  of  rest  during  the  month’s  respite  from  fighting 
by  continually  marching  over  bad  roads.  Captain  Kelly  wrote 
from  Columbia,  Tennessee,  on  November  16: 

“We  came  here  today  and  have  been  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy.  Forrest  has  been  driving  them  for  several  days. 
I do  not  know  whether  we  shall  flank  or  fight.  The  railroad 
runs  from  here  to  Nashville  and  also  to  Decatur.  We  have 
traveled  five  miles  besides  today.”141 

Chances  to  fight  were  more  plentiful  after  the  Confederates 
got  back  into  Tennessee.  The  enemy  evacuated  Columbia  on 
the  night  of  November  27,  and  the  Thirtieth,  along  with  other 
troops,  took  possession  the  next  day.  Preparations  were  imme- 
diately begun  to  cross  Duck  River  and  move  on  Nashville.  Duck 
River  approached  Columbia  from  the  North,  but,  on  reaching  the 
steep  bluff  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  turns  nearly  west.  The 
plan  was  for  most  of  the  army  to  cross  the  river  some  miles  above 
the  city  and  get  in  the  rear  of  General  Schofield  on  the  Franklin 
Pike  at  Spring  Hill,  leaving  others  to  cross  at  Columbia  in  order 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Federals.142  Pettus  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  picket  line,  the  Thirtieth  being  detached  to 
guard  the  crossing  in  case  Pettus  should  fail.  Instead  of  failing, 
he  made  a splendid  success.  The  crossing  and  march  to  Spring 
Hill  were  done  at  night.143 

A fierce  battle  waged  at  Franklin,  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Nashville,  but  the  Thirtieth  did  not  participate.144  They 
arrived  there  on  December  1,  and  spent  the  time  burying  the 
dead,  numbering  about  two  thousand.  Both  sides  had  lost  heav- 
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ily,  and  the  fighting  at  Nashville  did  not  come  until  the  15th. 
Captain  Kelly  wrote  from  Nashville  on  December  6: 

“We  are  under  fire  and  have  been  for  three  days.  We 
are  within  one  and  a half  miles  of  the  city.  We  came  five 
days  ago  and  have  been  gradually  moving  up.  We  are  now 
in  our  third  line  doing  good  service  and  I hope  the  road  to 
Atlanta  will  soon  be  clear.  We  already  have  the  road  to 
Pulaski.  There  was  a big  fight  at  Franklin  on  November 
30th.  Our  corps  was  not  engaged,  we  being  at  Columbia, 
while  CheatanTs  and  Stewart’s  corps  flanked  them  and  gave 
battle  at  Franklin.  We  charged  them  at  Columbia  and 
drove  them  out,  losing  in  our  brigade  11  killed  and  46 
wounded.  We  marched  from  Columbia  to  Franklin,  twenty- 
two  miles  and  bivouacked  at  dark,  the  battle  still  raging 
and  had  been  since  2 P.M.  and  continued  till  9 P.M.  We 
were  ready  and  expected  to  be  called  the  next  morning  but 
at  daylight  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  retired, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  It  was  dread- 
ful carnage.  The  men  fought  hand  to  hand  across  the 
breastworks,  after  the  charge,  through  an  open  field  for 
a half  mile  through  grape,  canister  of  twelve  pieces,  and 
the  minie  balls  of  12,000  men.  But  on  we  went  to  their 
third  line  of  works.  They  covered  the  field  with  our  dead 
while  we  filled  their  ditches  with  their  dead.  I saw  the 
dead  being  buried.  I suppose  on  the  field  we  had  the  most, 
but  this  side  of  town  they  had  a hundred  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  citizens  say  two  trains  of  dead  were  carried  off. 
In  that  case  their  loss  is  greater  than  ours,  we  having  500 
killed  and  1500  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Capt. 
Elisha  O’Rear,  Colonel  Shelly  slightly  wounded,  Maj.-Gen. 
Cleburne  killed,  also  5 brigadiers,  and  many  colonels,  captains, 
lieutenants  and  men,  but,  thank  God,  the  victory  was  ours/’143 

Fighting  was  renewed  at  Nashville  on  the  15th  of  December, 
where  the  Confederates  were  flanked  out  of  a good  position  and 
driven,  with  tremendous  loss,  out  of  Tennessee.  Captain  Kelly’s 
letter  from  near  Brunswick,  Mississippi,  gives  an  account  of  the 
battle : 
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“We  are  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Corinth 
on  the  railroad.  We  came  down  this  road  from  Cherokee 
Station,  crossing  the  river  five  or  six  miles  above  Florence. 
We  were  attacked  at  Nashville,  Thursday,  15,  on  our  left 
wing  and  were  flanked  out  of  our  works  on  about  half  the 
line.  We  did  not  fight  on  our  part  of  the  line  but  at  night 
fell  back  and  entrenched  one  and  a half  miles  away,  where 
we  were  attacked  at  sunrise  by  a furious  bombardment, 
even  before  our  works  were  half  finished,  but  we  persisted 
even  amid  shot  and  shell  and  in  an  hour  we  were  ready 
for  a bloody  reception.  In  another  hour  they  made  their 
appearance,  a line  of  skirmishers  and  two  or  three  lines  of 
battle.  They  engaged  our  skirmishers  who  were  soon  driven 
in,  and  our  boys  from  the  trenches  gave  them  such  a warm 
reception  that  they  took  shelter  in  our  old  picket  post  holes 
and  in  the  adjacent  hollows.  We  were  not  assaulted  from 
that  quarter,  but  the  cannonading  was  terrible  on  the  left. 
They  fired  all  day  with  frequent  charges,  yet  we  held  our 
position  easily  and  with  little  apprehension  of  any  one  else 
giving  away,  but  to  our  surprise  and  dismay  we  saw  men 
a half  mile  to  our  left  running  to  the  rear  and  an  incessant 
shout.  I thought  it  our  boys, — looking  again  we  saw  the 
brigade  on  our  left  run  out  and  in  an  instant  the  stars  and 
stripes  and  heard  the  Yankees,  ‘Surrender  you  d — d 
rebels/  ”146 

The  brigade  of  Pettus  was  again,  just  as  at  Missionary  Ridge, 
left  on  the  field  without  being  told  that  the  right  and  left  were 
moving  back.  However,  Captain  Kelly  does  not  call  it  moving 
back  as  he  continues: 

“We  were  outflanked;  shooting  at  us  in  front  and  a 
line  coming  square  down  the  ditch.  It  was  a rout;  we  were 
not  whipped,  but  each  man  had  himself  to  take  care  of. 
I was  among  the  last  to  leave,  but  I went  under  a shower 
of  bullets  and  shells.  God  has  spared  me.  Among  the 
prisoners  are:  S.  Pendland,  Sol  and  Joe  Denner,  M.  Evans, 

Journey,  Baker,  Dale,  Green,  Rhoads,  S.  Taylor,  I.  Wilker- 
son, — Wiley  Turner  left  wounded.  We  had  a hard  retreat. 
Our  division  covered  it  in  a day  and  a half.  We  lost  half 
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our  artillery,  and  half  of  our  army  in  killed,  captured,  and 
wounded.  We  have  orders  to  move  at  12  M.”147 

In  writing*  of  this  rout  in  his  report  General  S.  D.  Lee  said: 

“It  was  apparent  that  they  were  determined  to  make 
the  retreat  a rout  if  possible.  Their  boldness  was  soon 
checked  by  many  of  them  being  killed  and  captured  by  Pet- 
tus’ (Alabama)  and  Stovall’s  (Georgia)  brigades.”148 

This  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Harpeth  River  at  Franklin  on 
the  17th. 

The  retreat  was  very  much  like  the  German  retreat  of 
1918,  in  that  a stand  was  made  by  the  rear  guard  while  a new 
position,  further  back,  was  being  taken  up  and  consolidated,  the 
rear  guard  would  then  move  back  and  make  another  stand. 
Captain  Kelly  describes  the  retreat: 

“Hard  fighting  and  harder  marching  for  we  took  mud, 
fields,  woods  and  creeks  as  they  came,  retreating  in  line  of 
battle,  fighting  from  hill  to  hill.  We  kept  them  back,  or 
rather  we  would  form  on  picked  ground  and  wait  until  they 
came  into  sight,  we  would  let  them  have  it  till  they  retreated 
or  scattered,  then  it  was  face  about  and  move  off,  some- 
times two  miles  before  we  were  pressed  again,  sometimes 
not  more  than  400  yards.  We  lost  several  killed  and  wounded 
among  the  latter  being  our  gallant  corps  commander  Stephen 
D.  Lee.  General  Stevenson  is  in  command  of  the  corps,  Gen. 
Pettus  of  the  division,  and  Dedman  of  the  brigade.”149 

From  Nashville  the  Regiment  retreated  through  Columbia 
and  Pulaski  and  reached  Bainbridge  on  the  Tennessee  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  taking  two  days  to  cross,  they  continued  through  Bruns- 
wick to  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  where  they  remained  until  about  Jan- 
uary 20.  According  to  Captain  Brewer  there  was  much  talk  of 
giving  the  entire  Pettus  brigade  a furlough  for  their  gallant 
fighting  in  covering  the  retreat  across  Duck  River.150  The  con- 
dition of  the  troops  was  bad  according  to  Captain  Kelly: 


147Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Brunswick,  Mississippi,  Jan.  1,  1865. 
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“Some  of  the  troops  are  barefooted,  all  hungry  and  tired, 
it  was  one  of  the  worst  retreats  I ever  saw.  I am  second  in 
command  at  present.  Capt.  Burr,  . . . who  was  wounded 
at  Nashville  has  gone  home,  Lt.  Col.  Elliott  is  first.  We 
have  been  here  ten  days  and  expect  to  move  soon/’ 

General  Hood  had  commanded  a fine  spirited  army  on  No- 
vember 17,  but  two  months  later  a great  change  had  come. 
According  to  Captain  Brewer  the  situation  was  now  serious : 

“There  was  no  hope  of  success  in  many  after  this  dis- 
astrous campaign,  and  those  who  continued  with  the  army 
did  it  simply  from  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty,  not 
from  any  hope  for  the  establishment  of  their  government/”52 

As  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  at  Nashville,  there 
was  much  talk  among  the  soldiers  after  reaching  Tupelo.  In 
Captain  Kelly’s  opinion, 

“the  great  victory  at  Nashville  was  lost  to  us  by  the  cow- 
ardice of  one  brigade,  Finley’s  of  Florida,  the  one  that  re- 
fused to  fight  at  Murfreesboro,  so  the  rumor  says.”153 

On  January  20  the  Regiment  took  cars  arriving  at  Selma  on 
the  23rd.  The  men  were  so  crowded  that  many  had  to  ride  on 
top  of  the  cars  and  take  turns  with  those  inside.154  Many  of  the 
soldiers  left  the  regiment  without  leave  as  they  were  passing 
close  to  their  homes.  Some  probably  intended  to  fall  out  for  only 
a short  visit,  but  were  unexpectedly  cut  off  from  joining  the 
command  by  the  Federals  who  made  complete  occupation  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Regiment  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina  before  the 
absent  soldiers  could  get  through  the  Federal  lines  and  rejoin 
their  companies/55  The  Regiment  arrived  in  South  Carolina  with 
less  than  300  men, — a regiment  that  had  started  in  service  less 
than  three  years  before  with  1,099.  When  they  reached  Orange- 
burg, South  Carolina,  a slight  engagement  occurred.  No  further 
report  is  found  of  the  Regiment  until  Captain  Kelly  wrote  early 
in  March  from  a camp  on  the  Catawba  River : 


ir,1Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Jan.  16,  1865. 
’’-’Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  A!a. 

153Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Jan.  16,  1865. 
154lbid.,  On  train,  Jan.  21,  1865. 
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“Our  brigade  is  guarding  the  river  and  protecting  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Catawba  on  the  Charlotte  road, 
about  20  miles  from  Charlotte,  N.  C.  We  went  from  Colum- 
bia to  Charlotte  on  foot,  averaging  21  miles  a day.  After 
staying  three  or  four  days  there  we  came  to  this  place  last 
Sunday  night,  and  this  is  Friday.  Our  picket  is  very  heavy. 
The  weather  is  wet,  roads  muddy  the  last  ten  days.”156 

When  on  the  march,  they  passed  a little  country  church  with 
its  graveyard  in  which  Andrew  Jackson’s  parents  were  buried 
and  through  that  part  of  North  Carolina  in  which  Captain  Kelly’s 
father  was  born  and  where  there  had  lived  many  other  forebears 
of  Alabama  settlers. 

It  was  in  this  camp  that  Captain  Kelly  wrote: 

“I  have  no  war  news  only  that  ‘Old  Ma’s  Joe’  as  he  is 
called  has  taken  command  of  this  army.  He  lives  in  the 
heart  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  is  worth  more  than  a 
re-enforcement  of  10,000  armed  men  each  with  a 12  pounder, 
under  any  other  man  in  the  Confederacy.  I can  hardly  ex- 
cept R.  E.  Lee.  One  cold  rainy  evening  after  we  got  off 
the  train  at  Columbia  and  were  moving  down  the  street  to 
the  bridge  the  front  regiment  of  our  brigade  began  cheering. 
Word  passed  down  the  command  that  it  was  the  old  hero, 
Gen.  Johnston,  who  had  off  his  hat,  and  the  rain  peppering 
his  old  bald  head,  riding  past,  receiving  the  cheers  of  the 
rough,  dirty,  lousey  rebels,  with  the  smile  of  a soldier,  pa- 
triot, and  gentleman.”157 

That  must  have  been  a great  day  for  General  Johnston  to 
return  to  the  command  from  which  he  had  been  removed  as  a 
failure.  Any  man  who  has  served  as  an  officer  in  battle  knows 
that  a commander  has  a great  love  for  the  men  he  has  handled 
in  battle.  He  knows  how  he  has  stayed  awake  at  night  trying 
to  think  of  some  way  to  save  them  hardships,  worrying  about  the 
lost  ones,  and  feeling  the  shame  of  a father  for  those  who  have 
gone  astray  and  cast  discredit  on  the  army  family.  Such  were 
Johnston’s  feelings  as  he  returned  triumphant  to  his  army  family, 
his  loved  ones.  He  was  received  like  a father  and  all  felt  that 
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he  was  their  leader.  Captain  Kelly  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
Johnston’s  men: 

“Truly  he  is  a patriot,  else  he  would  never  have  taken 
command  of  this  army  again,  the  second  time  routed,  scat- 
tered, and  demoralized,  but  it  is  proof  of  his  greatness  that 
after  organizing  and  handling  it  through  half  a campaign  he 
quietly  submits  to  removal  when  the  authorities  think  best, 
then  begins  its  organization  again  when  they  wish.”15* 

Johnston  could  not  have  helped  going  back  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  as  his  heart  and  soul  was  with  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  The  soldiers  were  calling  him,  but  he  was  too 
late  to  do  much  more  than  ward  off  from  them  all  the  hardships 
that  could  be  avoided.  The  sun  of  the  Confederacy  had  gone 
beneath  the  horizon. 

The  brigade  did  not  exceed  600  men  during  1865,  but  it  was 
cited  for  conspicuous  service  every  time  an  action  occurred.  Gen- 
eral Hill,  commanding  the  corps,  reported  that  the  brigade  com- 
manded by  Pettus  had  only  350  men  at  Kingston  and  added : 

“Stovall’s  and  Jackson’s  brigades  of  Clayton’s  division, 
numbering  only  415  men,  broke  causelessly,  leaving  Pettus 
like  a stone  wall  alone,  supported  only  by  Coltart’s  skirmish- 
ers.”159 

The  fighting  at  Kingston  was  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  March, 
while  on  the  9th  only  skirmishing  took  place.  On  the  night  of 
the  10th,  the  Confederates  withdrew  to  Goldsboro,  about  twenty 
miles  south-east  of  Raleigh.  Leaving  there  for  Smithfield,  about 
half  way  to  Raleigh,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,100  the  Regiment 
then  went  over  to  Bentonville  from  Smithfield  in  time  for  the  bat- 
tle fought  there  from  March  19  to  21.  This  was  the  last  fighting 
in  which  the  Regiment  took  part.  They  later  engaged  in  some 
skirmishing  but  no  great  numbers  were  involved.  General  Pettus 
wrote  in  his  report  concerning  the  battle  of  Bentonville : 

“After  advancing  about  500  yards  past  the  enemy’s 
second  line  the  firing  became  brisk,  and  at  a short  distance 
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from  and  directly  on  my  left  flank,  Lieutenant-Colonel  El- 
liott, commanding  the  Thirtieth  Alabama  Regiment,  was 
sent  with  his  small  command  to  cover  that  flank.  The  firing 
increasing  and  approaching  my  line,  and  seeing  stragglers- 
moving  rapidly  to  the  rear  from  that  point,  I changed  front 
by  throwing  back  my  left,  but  the  enemy  were  driven  back 
by  other  troops.  My  line  was  again  formed  across  the 
road,  covered  by  the  skirmishers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elliott,  who  was  instructed  to  drive  in  the  enemy’s  skirmish- 
ers and  find  his  line.”161 

The  enemy  charged  the  line  but  were  repulsed  and  the  line 
held  until  eleven  o’clock  that  night  when  the  Confederates  with- 
drew. General  Stevenson  in  his  report  of  the  battle  said: 

“Pettus’  noble  brigade  met  each  advance  of  the  enemy 
with  even  more  than  its  usual  steadiness,  and  repulsed  them 
with  apparent  ease.  In  the  whole  fight  I did  not  see  one 
of  his  men  attempt  to  leave  the  line,  unless  wounded  or  with 
proper  authority.”102 

The  Regiment  is  mentioned  in  General  Hill’s  report: 

“About  sundown  the  Yankees  attempted  an  advance 
upon  General  Pettus,  but  that  stout-hearted  soldier  and  his 
noble  brigade  drove  them  back  without  difficulty.  In  the 
attack  he  himself  received  a painful  flesh  wound,  and  his 
nephew  and  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Pettus,  was  killed.”163 

The  Lieutenant  Pettus  spoken  of  was  a son  of  Governor  J.  JL 
Pettus  of  Mississippi. 

Captain  Brewer  relates  an  incident  of  the  battle  that  shows 
in  what  veneration  the  men  held  General  Johnston: 

“General  Johnston  and  staff  appeared  in  sight,  and 
though  the  line  was  moving  rapidly  in  the  charge,  instantly 
there  was  a halt  along  the  line,  and  off  went  every  hat  with 
a loud  cheer  to  the  grand  old  chieftain  who  had  not  been 
seen  since  his  removal  from  command  in  the  preceeding  falL 
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He  returned  the  salute  by  reining  his  horse,  lifting  his  hat, 
and  waving  the  line  forward  with  his  hand,  and  with  a yell 
the  charge  was  resumed/’164 

Captain  Kelly’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Bentonville  is  also 
of  interest: 

“Gen.  Pettus  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg,  Lieut. 
Pettus,  his  nephew,  was  killed.  Col.  J.  K.  Elliott  of  the 
30th  was  slightly  wounded,  Capt.  Heacock  of  the  30th  was 
killed.  Every  time  we  charged  we  drove  them  from  their 
works,  every  time  they  charged  or  attempted  to  flank  they 
were  handsomely  repulsed,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  also  guns,  and  accoutrements.  We  could  have 
loaded  wagons  but  were  not  allowed  to  stop.  That  night 
we  fell  back  to  our  breast  works  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
we  moved  off  and  came  here  as  before  stated.  They  evac- 
uated at  the  same  time,  and  marched  on  Goldsboro,  and  we 
to  Smithfield.  ’Tis  said  they  are  at  Goldsboro.  We  felt 
that  ‘Old  Joe’  knows  all  about  Mr.  Sherman.  Gen.  Pettus 
and  Col.  Elliott  have  gone  to  the  rear,  I command  the  30th 
Ala.”165 

Nothing  else  was  done  by  the  Thirtieth  except  a little  guard 
duty  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  On  April  19  the  Regiment 
was  consolidated  with  the  Twentieth  Alabama  under  Colonel 
James  M.  Dedman,  and  was  then  desiganted  as  the  Twentieth 
Alabama.  Soon  the  Army  of  Virginia  began  to  pass  in  large 
numbers.  The  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  General  Johnston,  a 
mere  ghost  of  the  old  army,  was  surrendered  on  April  26,  1865,  at 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  On  May  3,  the  soldiers  started 
home,  marching  in  units.  Those  units  held  together  only  a short 
time,  the  men  separating  and  taking  the  most  direct  routes 
home.  They  were  going  home,  their  cause  lost,  and  the  South, 
devastated  and  impoverished,  back  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
that  had  been  torn  down  by  them.  Captain  Kelly  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  all  in  the  last  line  of  his  last  letter:  “My 

heart  is  heavy,  I can  not  write.”166 


104Brewer,  Capt.  Geo.,  Sketch  of  30th  Alabama. 

165Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April  9,  1865. 
166Letter  of  Capt.  Kelly  to  His  Wife,  Near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  April  19,  1865. 
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COPIES  OF  THE  MUSTER  ROLLS  OF  THE  THIRTIETH 
ALABAMA  VOLUNTEERS,  C.  S.  A. 

From  the  Files  of  the  Military  Division,  Alabama  Department 
of  Archives  and  History 

MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  W.  C.  PATTERSON,  A COMPANY,  ALA. 
VOLUNTEERS,  30TH  REGIMENT,  (P.A.)  CHARLES  M.  SHELLEY 

Muster  roll  of  Captain  Wm.  C.  Patterson’s  A Company  in  the 

Regiment,  Brigade  of  Alabama  Volunteers  commanded  by  Colonel 

C.  M.  Shelley,  called  into  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  under  the 
Provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  28th  Jany.  1862,  from  the  27th  day 
of  February  1862  (date  of  this  muster),  for  the  term  of  Three  Years  or 


the  War,  unless  sooner  discharged. 


No.  of  Names 

Each  Present 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank 


1.  Wm.  C.  Patterson Capt. 

2.  H.  P.  Oden 1st  Lt. 

3.  Abner  Wynn  2nd  Lt. 

4.  Wm.  Wallis  2nd  Lt. 

5.  George  W.  Butts. 1st  Sergt. 

6.  B.  F.  McGee.. 2nd  Sergt. 

7.  Wm.  B.  Gowen 3rd  Sergt. 

8.  Larkin  Brock  4th  Sergt. 

9.  T.  A.  Love 5th  Sergt. 

10.  R.  B.  Caudle 1st  Corp. 

11.  Isaiah  R.  Hancock 2nd  Corp. 

12.  Wm.  Hudson  .3rd  Corp. 

13.  Alloinous  G.  Machen 4th  Corp. 

14.  W.  C.  Rayfield Drummer 

15.  W.  F.  Jordan.. Fifer 

1.  Baker,  Joseph  N Private 

2.  Bergin,  John  A Private 

3.  Blackmon,  Elijah  Private 

4.  Blackmon,  Franklin  H Private 

5.  Blackmon,  William  Private 

6.  Blankinship,  James  H Private 

7.  Boaz,  Sampson  H Private 

8.  Breedlove,  William  J .Private 

9.  Bryant,  William  ......Private 

10.  Carr,  Peter  Private 

11.  Carmichael,  Patrick  T .Private 

12.  Caudle,  James  H.,  Sr Private 

13.  Caudle,  James  H.,  Jr Private 

14.  Caudle,  John  P ......Private 

15.  Clifton,  Joseph  S Private 

16.  Cox,  Thomas  W Private 

17.  Crawford,  James  F Private 

18.  Crowson,  John  P Private 

19.  Eckols,  Armstead  F Private 

20.  Edwards,  Andrew  J Private 

21.  Evans,  Benjamin  H. Private 

22.  Favour,  William  .Private 

23.  Fowler,  Cullen  S Private 

24.  Gillion,  James Private 


Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 


Age 

When 

Where 

37 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

39 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

33 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

39 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

46 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

32 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

33 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

46 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

25 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

19 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

29 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

30 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

20 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

44 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

24 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

29 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

21 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

20 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

28 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

33 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

26 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

66 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

32 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

29 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A1  a. 

19 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A1  a. 

23 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syl’acogga, 

A1  a. 

32 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

20 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syhacogga, 

Ala. 

29 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syl’acogga, 

A’a. 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

21 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

22 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

24 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

24 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 
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No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 


Grade 

and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

When 

Where 

25. 

Gray,  William  R. 

.—Private 

37 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

26. 

Green,  John  S 

Private 

20 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’ a. 

27. 

Harriss,  John  A. 

...  Private 

18 

Feby 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

28. 

Heath,  Henry  A. 

...Private 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syhacogga, 

A’a. 

29. 

Hickman,  Berry  C 

....Private 

21 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syl'acogga, 

Ala. 

30. 

Hickman,  Lewis  M. 

...  Private 

32 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syl’acogga, 

A’a. 

31. 

Hickman,  Reuben  T 

..  Private 

24 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syl’acogga, 

A’a. 

32. 

Holcombe,  J.  C 

...  .Private 

45 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

33. 

Holcombe,  B.  K. 

...Private 

18 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

34. 

Hunt,  James  

Private 

46 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

A’a. 

35. 

Johnson,  John  

- Private 

23 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

36. 

Kirkland,  Ellis  A. 

...Private 

22 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

37. 

Lanning,  John  A. 

Private 

31 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

38. 

Martin,  Robert  H.  

Private 

23 

Feby. 

27, 

1862, 

Syl’acogga, 

Ala. 

39. 

Martin,  Ephraim 

. ..Private 

20 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

40. 

Martin,  George  

...Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

41. 

Martin,  John  W 

...Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

42. 

Machen,  Waddy  W 

- Private 

35 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

43. 

Matthews,  William 

...Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

44. 

Mathison,  Peter  

.....Private 

31 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

45. 

Mercer,  John  W.  ..... 

...  Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

46. 

Newman,  Andrew  J — 

...Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

47. 

Newman,  Robert  H 

Private 

25 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

48. 

Pennington,  William  J. 

....  Private 

26 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

49. 

Pope,  Henry  

...  Private 

24 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

50. 

Porter,  Geo.  H. 

...  Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

51. 

Riggins1,  Daulby  

....Private 

41 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

52. 

Robinson,  Elisha  .... 

...  Private 

24 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

53. 

Russell,  James  W 

...Private 

32 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

54. 

Shores,  James  

...Private 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

55. 

Simms,  Leonard  

...Private 

38 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

58. 

Simms,  William  J 

Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

57. 

Smith,  Napoleon  B._ 

...  Private 

26 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

58. 

Smith,  Thomas  E 

.....Private 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

59. 

Skaggs,  James  A 

.....Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

60. 

Strickland,  _ 

...Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

61. 

Stewart,  William  A 

...  Private 

24 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogea, 

Ala. 

62. 

Taylor,  Jesse  M.  

Private 

24 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sy’lacogaa, 

Ala. 

63. 

Thornton,  Yancey  A — 

...  Private 

22 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sy’lacogga, 

Ala. 

P4. 

Wallis,  Ferdinand  T 

...Private 

32 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

65. 

Whalin,  William  

.....Private 

47 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Syllacogga, 

Ala. 

66. 

Brewer,  Jeremiah 

— Private 

27 

March 

31, 

1862, 

Camp  Curry 

67. 

Brewer,  James  

...  Private 

21 

March 

31. 

1862, 

Camp  Curry 

68. 

Robinson,  Pryor  N. 

...  Private 

25 

March 

31, 

1862, 

Camp  Curry 

69. 

Mangham,  J.  H. 

— Private 

38 

March 

31, 

1862, 

Camp  Curry 

Ail  enrolled  by  C.  M.  Shebey.  Period  three  years.  Traveling  to  place 
of  rendezvous.  No.  of  miles  25. 

Remarks: 

If  any  officer  or  private  is  under  arrest,  sick,  absent,  on  furlough,  or 
special  duty,  it  must  be  noted  under  this  head.  This  roll  must  show  every 
member  of  the  company  present  and  absent.  Every  man  whose  name  is 
on  this  roll  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  next  muster  roll.  Not  less  than 
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the  full  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  at  least  64  privates  must 
be  present  and  mustered. 

I CERTIFY,  on  honor,  that  this  MUSTER  ROLL  exhibits  the  true 
state  of  Captain  Patterson’s  Company,  of  the  Regiment  Alabama  Vol- 

unteers for  the  period  herein  mentioned;  that  each  man  answers  to  his 
own  proper  name  in  person,  and  that  the  remarks  set  opposite  the  name 
of  each  officer  and  soldier  are  correct. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  PATTERSON, 

Commanding  the  Company. 


Date:  March  26th,  1862 
Station:  Camp  Curry. 

I CERTIFY,  on  honor,  that  I have  carefully  examined  the  men  whose 
names  are  on  this  roll,  and  have  accepted  them  into  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States  for  the  term  of  three  years  or  the  war,  from  this  the 
27th  day  of  February  1862,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  SHELLEY, 

Mustering  Officer. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  C. 

ALA.  VOLUNTEERS,  30TH 

No.  of  Names 

Each  Present 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank  Age 


1. 

John  C.  Francis 

Capt. 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

1. 

Wilie  Carpenter  

1st  Lt. 

46 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

2. 

Jos.  H.  McCain. 

.2nd  Lt. 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

3. 

Geo.  W.  Vanzant 

2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

31 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

1. 

I.  N.  Baugh 

1st  Sergt. 

26 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

2. 

John  M.  Smith 

.2nd  Sergt. 

27 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

3. 

Mark  Driskill  

3rd  Sergt. 

46 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

4. 

John  W.  Glover 

,4th  Sergt. 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

J acksonville 

5. 

Hugh  McFadden  

5th  Sergt. 

40 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

1. 

E.  P.  Davis ... 

...1st  Corp. 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

2. 

John  S.  Thomas. 

.2nd  Corp. 

26 

March 

5, 

1862, 

J acksonville 

3. 

W.  R.  Moore 

3rd  Corp. 

27 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

4. 

M.  T.  Durham 

4th  Corp. 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

1. 

W.  N.  Champion 

.Musn. 

17 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

2. 

D.  W.  Beacham 

Musn. 

15 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

1. 

Alexander,  W.  T. 

Private 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

J acksonville 

2. 

Alexander,  R.  P 

Private 

35 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

3. 

Arnold,  J.  D 

.Private 

29 

March 

5, 

1862, 

J acksonville 

4. 

Allen,  R.  F 

.....Private 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

5. 

Blun,  S.  A 

Private 

23 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

6. 

Baird,  E.  R 

.Private 

28 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

7. 

Baird,  W.  W 

.Private 

34 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

8. 

Baden,  J.  - 

Private 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

9. 

Clark,  E.  T 

.—Private 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

10. 

Copeland,  R.  I 

Private 

32 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

FRANCIS,  COMPANY  B, 
R EG I M ENT 
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When  Where 
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JMo.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank  Age  When  Where 


XI.  Culbreath,  N.  D.  S.  Private 

12.  Carpenter,  I.  W. ...  .Private 

13.  Cook,  I.  B.  JPrivate 

14.  Cook,  John  P.  Private 

15.  Chamness,  I.  (J.?)  Private 

16.  Crawford,  S.  JPrivate 

17.  Denman,  W.  C Private 

18.  Dowdle,  J.  M. Private 

19.  Dowdle,  J.  F Private 

20.  Driskill,  I.  H Private 

21.  Gober,  Bradford  Private 

22.  Gordon,  W.  P JPrivate 

23.  Gray,  Thomas  Private 

24.  Humphries,  M.  T Private 

25.  Hill,  Andrew  Private 

26.  Hill,  Floyd  G Private 

27.  Hollingsworth,  J.  S Private 

28.  Hutchinson,  W.  T Private 

29.  Johnson,  E.  Private 

30.  Kimbrell,  M.  K .Private 

31.  Kirby.  I.  R Private 

32.  Langley,  O.  E Private 

33.  Littlejohn,  Thos.  . ..  Private 

34.  Martin,  R.  I.  Private 

35.  Moore,  Jas.  B.  (Jos.?) Private 

36.  Matheney,  I.  F Private 

37.  Milner,  John  Private 

38.  Marable,  T.  A Private 

39.  Matthis,  M.  R Private 

40.  Mattison,  J.  L Private 

41.  Moses,  L Private 

42.  Nunnelly,  B.  F.  Private 

43.  Nunnelly,  Jo Private 

44.  Norris,  J.  E .....Private 

45.  Nimow,  J.  H Private 

46.  Powers,  T.  J Private 

47.  Pinson,  Peter  Private 

48.  Poss,  T.  E.  Private 

49.  Roberts,  David  Private 

50.  Roberts,  L.  R.  Private 

51.  Rutledge,  W.  R.  Private 

52.  Rutledge,  John  Private 

53.  Reaves,  D.  R ..Private 

54.  Reaves,  J.  W Private 

55.  Reynolds,  W.  J Private 

56.  Redman,  W.  Private 

57.  Smith.  I.  M Private 

58.  Seiber,  J.  C Private 

59.  Skelton,  G.  B Private 

60.  Skelton,  W.  A Private 

61.  Turner,  Calvin  C. Private 

62.  Weir,  W.  M Private 

63.  Wright,  Wiley  Private 

64.  Warren,  Thomas  Private 

65.  Whatley,  John  Private 

66.  Whatley,  W.  Private 

<67.  White,  Thomas Private 


36 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

32 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

26 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

21 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

42 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

24 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

19 

March 

5, 

1832, 

Jacksonville 

29 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

24 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

38 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

21 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

46 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

31 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

38 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

32 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

23 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

27 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

29 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

24 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

42 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

27 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

32 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

32 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

35 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

31 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

31 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

28 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

29 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

44 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

19 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 

26 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Jacksonville 
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No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 


Grade 

and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

When 

Where 

68. 

White,  I.  M 

Private 

25 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

69. 

Weaver,  R.  P 

Private 

25 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

70. 

Warlick,  D.  W 

.Private 

24 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

71. 

Wolfe,  Henry  

Private 

24 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

72. 

Willingham,  Wm 

Private 

38 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

73. 

Willingham,  Geo.  W — 

Private 

29 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

74. 

Wilson,  Geo.  W 

Private 

23 

March 

5,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

75. 

Karr,  I.  M.  M 

Private 

26 

March 

8,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

76. 

Karr,  Jas.  S 

Private 

24 

March 

8,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

77. 

Finch,  Thos.  S 

Private 

23 

March 

8,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

78. 

Thompson,  T.  J. 

Private 

20 

March 

8,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

79. 

Landers,  W.  J.  ..... 

....  Private 

21 

March 

8,  1862, 

Jacksonville 

80. 

Newton,  W.  H.  .... 

Private 

22 

March 

21,  1862, 

TaTadega 

81. 

Ford,  John  ... 

Private 

18 

March 

21,  1862, 

Talladega 

82. 

Garven,  B.  F. 

Private 

22 

March 

24,  1862, 

Talladega 

83. 

Stevens,  N.  — (V. ?)..... 

Private 

17 

March 

24,  1862, 

Talladega 

84. 

Pitts,  H. 

Private 

18 

March 

24,  1862, 

Talladega 

85. 

Finch,  W.  T.  ..... 

......Private 

17 

March 

26,  1862, 

Talladega 

Certificate  by  Capt.  Francis  is  dated  March  29th,  1862,  by  Col.  Shelley 
same  date. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  DAVID  M.  ANDERSON,  COMPANY  C, 


ALA.  VOLUNTEERS,  30TH  REGIMENT 


No.  of 
Each 
Grade 

Na  mes 
Present 
and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

Joined  for  Du 
When 

ty  and  Enrol 
Where 

led 

1. 

David  M.  Anderson 

.....Capt. 

23 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Tal’adega, 

Ala. 

1. 

D.  C.  McCain  ... 

..  .1st  Lt. 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

J.  C.  Cunningham  ... 

. 2nd  Lt. 

30 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Tal’adega, 

Ala. 

3. 

Wm.  T.  Green  ... 

. 2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

34 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

C.  W.  Perkins 

1st  Sgt. 

29 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

F.  A.  Turner 

. ..2nd  Sgt. 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

P.  N.  Acker 

...  3rd  Sgt. 

21 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

4. 

John  S.  Patton  

...  4th  Sgt. 

31 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

5. 

John  L.  Alexander 

...  5th  Sgt. 

23 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

James  Linton  

. ..  Cpl. 

27 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

O.  N.  Bigbee. 

....  Cpl. 

49 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

R.  Halliday  

...  Cpl. 

51 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

4. 

T.  L.  Howe 

.....Cpl. 

26 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

Brice,  John  

.....Private 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

Bigbee.  W.  W.  .... 

. . Private 

26 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

Bums,  J.  B 

Private 

23 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

4. 

Carden,  J.  L 

...Private 

20 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

5. 

Davis,  John  

...Private 

18 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

6. 

Daniel.  J.  A... 

....Private 

25 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

7. 

Dobens,  W.  T... 

...Private 

27 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

8. 

Davis,  W.  P. 

..  .Private 

23 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

9. 

Earley.  D.  W.  .... 

Private 

33 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega. 

Ala. 

10. 

Franklin.  Asa  

...  Private 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

11. 

Franklin,  Wm 

...Private 

22 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

12. 

Farley,  James  A. 

. ...Private 

30 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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No.  of  Names 

Each  Present 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank 


13.  Frazier,  W.  D. Private 

14.  Fain,  J.  M Private 

15.  Fain,  J.  T Private 

16.  Fain,  Wm.  F Private 

17.  Green,  D.  B Private 

18.  Green,  L.  P. ........  Private 

19.  Goodwin,  Ira  Private 

20.  Harmon,  E.  C Private 

21.  Herrin,  C.  H Private 

22.  Harrison,  C.  M.  C Private 

23.  Harrison,  E.  T Private 

24.  Harrison,  Bonner  Private 

25.  Jackson,  Andrew  .....  Private 

26.  Jackson,  S.  L Private 

27.  Lonergan,  P.  L.  Private 

28.  Lonergan,  J.  L Private 

29.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Private 

30.  Martin,  W.  J Private 

31.  McCain,  Bowdon  Private 

32.  Marable,  W.  H ...  Private 

33.  Mallard,  James  R.  Private 

34.  Mullins,  M.  K Private 

35.  McCain,  R.  H Private 

36.  Martin,  D.  W.  Private 

37.  Mullins,  L.  R Private 

38.  Nipper,  Timethy  . Private 

39.  Phillips,  F.  Private 

40.  Poe,  J.  M Private 

41.  Poe,  J.  C Private 

42.  Patton,  J.  I.  Private 

43.  Phillips,  John  Private 

44.  Quattlebum,  P.  W Private 

45.  Quattlebum,  J.  T.  Private 

46.  Quattlebum,  W.  W.  Private 

47.  Richey,  J.  W Private 

48.  Solomon,  Isaac  Private 

49.  Sisson,  W.  R.  Private 

50.  Sisson,  Braxton  Private 

51.  Sisson,  Daniel  Private 

52.  Sisson,  G.  W Private 

53.  Sligh,  H.  J Private 

54.  Self,  A.  B. Private 

55.  Sims,  Millington  Private 

56.  Tramwell,  David  Private 

57.  Tipton,  W.  A.  Private 

58.  Tavery,  J.  B Private 

59.  Vowel,  D.  N. Private 

60.  Webb,  James  Private 

61.  Williams,  Augustus  Private 

62.  Watson,  James  L Private 

63.  Walker,  S.  C Private 

64.  Woodward,  James  Private 

65.  Wilson,  J.  H Private 

66.  Wilson,  G.  W Private 

67.  Waldrap,  Samuel  Private 

68.  White,  Cornelius  Private 

69.  York,  Vincent  Private 


Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 


When 

Where 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862. 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862. 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862. 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Tahadega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862. 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

5, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

Age 

18 

16 

19 

21 

22 

17 

33 

18 

19 

26 

19 

32 

17 

19 

19 

29 

21 

20 

17 

16 

32 

22 

20 

19 

18 

36 

30 

24 

23 

25 

30 

18 

23 

19 

38 

18 

29 

19 

21 

28 

19 

19 

47 

39 

22 

32 

20 

18 

19 

28 

22 

25 

17 

18 

33 

22 

32 
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Certified  by  David  M.  Anderson,  April  1st,  1862,  Camp  Curry,  near 
Talladega,  Ala.,  and  by  A.  J.  Walker  on  March  12,  1862,  as  mustering 
officer.  It  also  bears  the  following: 

I,  Wm.  M.  Nisbet,  a regularly  licensed  and  practicing  physician 
and  surgeon,  certify  on  honor  that  I have  carefully  examined  the  men 
of  Captain  David  M.  Anderson’s  Company  whose  names  are  on  the 
Muster  Roll  hereto  attached,  and  find  them  all  sound  in  mind  and  body 
and  fit  for  Military  Service. 

(Signed)  WM.  M.  NISBET, 

M.  D. 


Date:  March  28th  / 62 

Station:  Camp  Curry  near  Talladega,  Ala. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  G.  SAMUEL,  COMPANY  D, 
30TH  ALA.  REGIMENT 

No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 


Grade 

and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

When  Where 

1. 

C.  G.  Samuel... 

..Capt. 

28 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

Benjamin  F.  Samuel. 

...1st  Lt. 

26 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

Joshua  H.  West...... 

...2nd  Lt. 

27 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

Francis  Lee  

.2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

41 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

Isaac  R.  W.  Lewis' 

...1st  Sgt  . 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

Charles  J.  Harless 

..2nd  Sgt. 

27 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

Benjamin  F.  Hoyle 

..3rd  Sgt. 

30 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

4. 

Felix  P.  Seales.. 

...4th  Sgt. 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

5. 

James  G.  Reed..... 

..5th  Sgt. 

27 

Talladega, 

Ala.. 

1. 

William  C.  Lee 

... Cpl. 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala.. 

2. 

George  W.  Buzbye... 

._  Cpl. 

24 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

Thomas  G.  Brown 

Cpl. 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala.. 

4. 

Marvel  A.  Fletcher 

Cpl. 

34 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

Armstrong,  Benjamin  S. 

..Private 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

Armstrong,  John  M 

Private 

22 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

3. 

Armstrong,  Hiram 

..Private 

17 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

4. 

Armstrong,  Moses  K 

..Private 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

5. 

Armstrong,  John  1st 

...Private 

28 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

6. 

Armstrong,  Levi  R 

JPrivate 

28 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

7. 

Armstrong,  John  2nd 

..Private 

22 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

8. 

Armstrong,  Columbus  A. 

Private 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

9. 

Avery,  Robert  

..Private 

34 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

10. 

Butler,  John  S 

.Private 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

11. 

Baxter,  William  A 

..Private 

21 

Talladega, 

Ala, 

12. 

Butler,  James  

Private 

34 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

13. 

Boothe,  James  

..Private 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

14. 

Bridges,  Pinkney  C 

..Private 

16 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

15. 

Bragg,  William  J 

..Private 

17 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

16. 

Beasly,  John  H 

...Private 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

17. 

Beasly,  Henry  

Private 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18. 

Baxter.  Julius  M 

...Private 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19. 

Busby,  Martin  J.  P 

.Private 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20. 

Busby,  William  H 

Private 

21 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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21.  Bradshaw,  Francis  M Private 

22.  Beasly,  David  C Private 

23.  Boothe,  James  L Private 

24.  Boothe,  Elam  Private 

25.  Brown,  Samuel  J. Private 

26.  Bentley,  Joseph  L Private 

27.  Busby,  John  M Private 

28.  Crime  (?),  Benjamin  G .—Private 

29.  Crime,  James  T Private 

30.  Dodd,  James  T Private 

31.  Ellison,  Elijah  Private 

32.  Foust,  Miles  N.  Private 

33.  Freeman,  Samuel  H.  Private 

34.  Ferrington,  John  Private 

35.  Griffen,  Clement  .Private 

36.  Garner,  Lewis  Private 

37.  Goggins,  William  Private 

38.  Green,  John  J Private 

39.  Glass,  Andrew  J Private 

40.  Glass,  Henry  M Private 

41.  Glass,  Elisha  Private 

42.  Howard,  Jonathan  N Private 

43.  Howard,  William  J. ..Private 

44.  Holridge,  James  C Private 

45.  Harris,  John  W...  Private 

46.  Hewstin,  Reuben  R Private 

47.  Lucas,  Franklin  Private 

48.  Lucas,  Daniel  M Private 

49.  Lowry,  John  Private 

50.  Lowry,  Newton  R Private 

51.  Lowry,  Richard  H.  Private 

52  Lolly,  Levi  Private 

53.  Lolly,  Columbus’  Private 

54.  Lolly,  Daniel  M.  Private 

55.  Lolly,  Marion  F.  Private 

56.  Martin,  William  T. Private 

57.  Martin,  James  C.  ..  Private 

58.  Martin,  John  D.  A.  Private 

59.  McGraw,  William  C.  Private 

60.  Mobly,  John  H Private 

61.  Marler,  Labom  Private 

62.  Miles,  Simeon  Private 

63.  McClendon,  Thomas  ....  Private 

64.  McDanal,  Joseph  Private 

65.  Northcut,  William  V Private 

66.  Northcut,  Jasper  N. Private 

67.  Northcut,  George  W.  Private 

68.  Northcut,  Martin  V. Private 

69.  Pearson,  John  ...  Private 

70.  Pearson,  William  C .Private 

71.  Patterson,  James  L .....Private 

72.  Putnell,  William  Private 

73.  Pilkinton,  Permanes  (?) 

H.  Private 

74.  Robinson,  John  .Private 

75.  Seales,  John  M Private 

76.  Seales,  Allen  ..Private 


21 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

36 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

32 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

17 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

37 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

37 

Talladega, 

Ala, 

50 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

26 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

34 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

50 

Talladega, 

A1  a. 

47 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

26 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

36 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

17 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

Talladega, 

A1  a. 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

44 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

Talladega, 

A1  a. 

31 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

36 

Talladega, 

Ai.a. 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

Talladega, 

A1  a. 

41 

Talladega, 

A'a. 

21 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

34 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

28 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

31 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

32 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

30 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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77. 

Story,  Julius  M 

.Private 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

78. 

Story,  Benjamin  

Private 

50 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

79. 

Stallings,  Green  B 

Private 

38 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

80. 

Stoddard,  John  L ... _. 

Private 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

81. 

Strickland,  Toliver  T.._ 

Private 

21 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

82. 

Strickland,  Richard  G 

— Private 

27 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

83. 

Tarwater,  John  W 

Private 

28 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

84. 

Thames,  John  F 

Private 

21 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

85. 

Thames,  James  W 

Private 

29 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

86. 

Thames,  Samuel  M 

..Private 

27 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

87 

Thompson,  William  G. 

18 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

88. 

Wooten,  William  ... 

Private 

24 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

89. 

Wooten,  Robert  

Private 

35 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

90. 

Watts,  James  G. 

Private 

23 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

91. 

Wideman,  Jackson  

Private 

42 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

92. 

Goodson,  Jasper  

Private 

36 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

93. 

Beasly,  J.  H. 

Private 

25 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

94. 

Thames,  T.  A 

Private 

34 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

Certificate  by  Capt.  C.  G.  Samuel,  Dated  March  31,  1862,  at  Camp 
Curry. 


Certificate  of  A.  J.  Walker,  Mustering  Officer,  dated  same. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  HENRY  McBEE.  COMPANY  E, 
30TH  ALA.  REGIMENT 


No.  o> 
Each 
Grade 

Names 
Present 
and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 
When  Where 

1. 

Henry  McBee  

Capt. 

44 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

1. 

S. 

C.  Kelly 

1st  Lt. 

37 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

O 

Wm.  Landers  

_ 2nd  Lt. 

36 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

3. 

John  W.  Pike 

—2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

36 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

1. 

B. 

M.  Pike 

—1st  Sgt. 

33 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

2. 

J. 

D.  Hollingsworth 

__2nd  Sgt. 

40 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

3. 

John  B.  Palmer 

...3rd  Sgt. 

24 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

4. 

Jonathan  Phillips  

...4th  Sgt. 

33 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

5. 

P. 

M.  Phillips 

.—5th  Sgt. 

28 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

1. 

S. 

O.  Black  

...1st  Corp. 

37 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

2. 

S. 

M.  Penland 

..2nd  Corp. 

26 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

3. 

W. 

. D.  Adkins 

...3rd  Corp. 

29 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

4. 

J. 

(?)  D.  Williams 

—4th  Corp. 

33 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

1. 

Airhart,  Nichols  

.-Private 

45 

March 

6, 

1832, 

Calhoun 

County 

2. 

Aders,  Alexander  

Private 

32 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

3. 

Argo,  Nimrod  

. Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

4. 

Boozer.  D.  F. 

...Private 

26 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

5. 

Boozer,  H.  H. 

..Private 

25 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

6. 

Boozer.  David  

Private 

26 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

7 

Baker,  J.  N 

..Private 

25 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

8. 

Baxter.  Barnev  . 

_ Private 

19 

March 

6, 

1862. 

Calhoun 

County 

9. 

Benson.  John  F.  D 

..Private 

32 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

10. 

Brown,  W.  A 

. Private 

27 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

11. 

Baird,  W.  A.  ... 

—Private 

25 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

12. 

Bowman.  J.  A. 

...Private 

36 

March 

6, 

1862. 

Calhoun 

County 

13. 

Cornelius.  B.  A... 

—Private 

42 

March 

6. 

1862. 

Calhcun 

County 
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14. 

Cannon,  Joseph  

Private 

28 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

15. 

Cannon,  Thomas  

Private 

19 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

16. 

Crenshaw,  J.  F 

Private 

19 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

17. 

Davis,  Martin  

Private 

44 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

18. 

Duckett,  Elijah  

Private 

30 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

19. 

Duncan,  S.  G.— 

Private 

17 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

20. 

Estice,  W.  C 

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

21. 

Evans,  Montgomery 

Private 

19 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

22. 

Ford,  J.  W 

Private 

28 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

23. 

Ford,  Franklin  

Private 

17 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

24. 

Ferguson,  David  

Private 

30 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

25. 

Foster,  R.  H 

JPrivate 

27 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

26. 

Griffin,  Henry  

Private 

40 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

27. 

Griffin,  A.  C 

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

28. 

Graham,  N.  H 

.Private 

22 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

29. 

Garrett,  W.  H 

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

30. 

Griffith,  George 

Private 

29 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

31. 

Griffith,  R.  G 

22 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

32. 

Gaylor,  Henry  

Private 

20 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

33 

Hill,  J.  J 

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

34. 

Hayes,  J.  H 

22 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

35. 

Henderson,  M.  P 

Private 

34 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

36. 

Hollingsworth,  R.  H, 

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

37. 

Hobbs,  J.  J 

Private 

26 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

38. 

Keller,  W.  C 

Private 

19 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

39. 

Kidd,  Hugh  

Private 

24 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

40. 

Kilpatrick,  G.  W 

Private 

26 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

41. 

Massey,  John  

Private 

34 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

42. 

McCullers,  F.  M 

—Private 

25 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

43. 

McCollum,  Joseph  .... 

-Private 

34 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

44. 

Nance,  W.  M.  

Private 

24 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

45. 

Phillips,  C.  W.  P. 

Private 

30 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

46. 

Phillips,  David  

Private 

22 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

47. 

Pike,  John  ...  

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

48. 

Peace,  J.  A.. 

Private 

29 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

49. 

Peace,  Benjamin  

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

50. 

Price,  John  ..... 

Private 

30 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

51. 

Prater,  Richard  W. .... 

Private 

28 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

52. 

Payne,  A.  F 

...Private 

25  ( 

?)  March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

53. 

Palmer,  Pink  

Private 

27 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

54. 

Pinler,  Joseph  

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

55. 

Reaves,  J.  S 

Private 

34 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

56. 

Reaves,  B.  W 

.Private 

21 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

57. 

Rhodes,  John  

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

58. 

Roundtree,  Frank  

Private 

21 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

59. 

Sewell,  W.  W 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

60. 

Sewell,  W.  J...... 

15 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

61. 

Sewell,  Land  

..Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

62. 

Simmons,  John  

Private 

22 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

63. 

Simpson,  W.  P 

34 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

64. 

Slayton,  Warren  

Private 

26 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

65. 

Thomas,  John 

..Private 

24 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

66. 

Thomas,  Woodley 

Private 

18 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

67. 

Taylor,  S.  S 

Private 

19 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 

68. 

Wilkinson,  John  . . 

Private 

21 

March 

6, 

1862, 

Calhoun 

County 
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69.  Walls,  Mark  -Private  37  March  6,  1862,  Calhoun  County- 

70.  Young,  James  .Private  34  March  6,  1862,  Calhoun  County 

Certificate  of  Capt.  McBee  dated  March  29,  1862,  Camp  Curry  near 
Talladega,  Ala. 

Certificate  of  mustering  officer  signed  “C.  M.  Shelly,  Colo,  and 
Mustering  Officer.” 

Dated  March  31,  1862. 


ONE  OF  THE  MUSTER  ROLLS  OF  COMPANY  E,  30TH  ALABAMA  INF, 


(From  Muster  Roll  in  papers  of  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Kelly) 


S.  C.  Kelly  . 

....  .... 

. Captain 

J.  W.  Pike 



...1st 

Lieut. 

J.  M.  Pearson. 

...  2nd 

Lieut. 

A.  Aerheart  

...  3rd 

Lieut. 

J.  B.  Palmer 

...1st  Sergeant 

J.  D.  Hollingsworth. 

...2nd 

Sergeant — wounded  and  missing 

J.  W.  Ford 

...  . 

3rd 

Sergeant — Elected  25th  Feb.  1863 — at  hospt 

H.  H.  Boozer 

...4th  Sergeant — Elected  April  25 

W.  D.  Atkins 

Cooley,  R. 

Henderson,  M.  P. 

Payne,  A.  F. 

F.  Ford 

Davis,  M. 

Hollinsworth,  P.  A. 

Pinter,  J. 

G.  W.  Boozer 

Duckett,  E. 

Hobbs,  J.  J. 

Reaves,  E.  G. 

W.  H.  Wolf 

Dubkin,  S.  G. 

Keller,  W.  G. 

Rountree,  W.  G. 

Argo,  H. 

Estice,  W.  C. 

Keller,  M.  W. 

Rhodes,  J. 

Alexander,  L. 

Evans,  M. 

Kidd, 

Sewell,  W.  J. 

Black,  S.  0. 

Foster,  R.  H. 

Kilpatrick,  G.  W. 

Sewell,  Jasper 

Baker,  J.  N. 

Tarver,  J.  T. 

Kirby,  W.  P. 

Sewell,  N. 

Baxter,  B. 

Griffin.  A.  C. 

McCullers,  F.  M. 

Simpson,  W.  P. 

Brown,  W.  A. 

Graham,  N.  H. 

Nance,  W.  M. 

Staton,  W.  D. 

Brown,  R.(?)  B.(?) 

Garrett,  W.  H. 

Phillips,  C.  W.  P. 

Thomas,  W. 

Baird,  W.  A. 

Garrett,  Wiley 

Phillips,  D. 

Taylor,  S.  S. 

Bowman,  J.  A. 

Griffith,  G.  W. 

Peace,  J.  A. 

Thackerson,  J.  W. 

Bridges,  H.  Y. 

Griffith,  R.  G. 

Peace,  B.  B. 

Wilkinson,  J.  A. 

Cornelius,  B.  A. 

Gaylor,  H. 

Price,  John 

Wills,  Mark 

Cannon,  Y. 

Hill,  J.  J. 

Prather,  P.  W. 

Wilkerson,  S.  R. 

Cooley,  D. 

MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN 

JOHN  SAWYER, 

COMPANY  F, 

30TH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT 


No.  of 
Each 
Grade 

Names 
Present 
and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 
When  Where 

1. 

John  Sawyer 

Capt. 

42 

March  12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

James  R.  Elliott  

....  . 1st  Lt. 

24 

March  12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

2. 

Wilson  T.  Webb 

..2nd  Lt. 

30 

March  12, 

1862, 

Talladega. 

Ala. 

3. 

Wm.  E.  Sawyer.. 

.2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

31 

March  12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

1. 

Thomas  F.  Elliott. 

1st  Sgt. 

21 

March  12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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2.  George  K.  Armbrester 2nd  Sgt. 

3.  J.  T.  Coldwell .3rd  Sgt. 

4.  J.  C.  Terry -„4th  Sgt. 

5.  A.  E.  Grady 5th  Sgt. 

1.  J.  J.  Simpson 1st  Corp. 

2.  W.  E.  Easley.... 2nd  Corp. 

3.  B.  F.  Fowler  3rd  Corp. 

4.  Gilson  Thomas  4th  Corp. 

1.  Brannen,  H.  C. Drummer 

1.  Allison,  J.  A.  ...  Private 

2.  Adkins,  J.  H.  Private 

3.  Adams,  J.  A. Private 

4.  Adams,  Robert  Private 

5.  Adams,  J.  T.  Private 

6.  Beckem,  H.  C Private 

7.  Brown,  G.  E.  Private 

8.  Brown,  J.  P.  Private 

9.  Balenger,  J.  A ..  .Private 

10.  Broils,  F.  M. Private 

11.  Barr,  T.  C.  R. Private 

12.  Baker,  Z.  S.  . ..  Private 

13.  Brannen,  T.  E.  Private 

14.  Chappell,  James  Private 

15.  Cruse,  Martin  ..Private 

16.  Caldwell,  J.  J Private 

17.  Cochran,  W.  R Private 

18.  Curry,  W.  H Private 

19.  Corley,  Jasper  Private 

20.  Cast,  Wm.  L Private 

21.  Duncan,  George  Private 

22.  Edwards,  G.  W Private 

23.  Fulmer,  Ephram  Private 

24.  Fulmer,  Jas.  S Private 

25.  Florence,  H.  R.  Private 

26.  Fike,  J.  C.  ...  Private 

27.  Flin,  J.  T ..Private 

28.  Freeze,  John  Private 

29.  Freeze,  William  Private 

30.  Gunter,  G.  W ...Private 

31.  Gover,  S.  B Private 

32.  Gorman,  C.  H.  Private 

33.  Hitt,  George  Private 

34.  Hare,  Thomas  Private 

35.  Huston,  Wm.  A.,  Jr Private 

36.  Harris,  H.  B Private 

37.  Hayes,  J.  M ...  Private 

38.  Herring,  W.  L Private 

39.  Herring,  J.  A Private 

40.  Herring,  W.  A.  Privat 

41.  Henderson,  J.  C Private 

42.  Jarrard,  D.  H.  Private 

43.  Jones,  J.  K. ...Private 

44.  Jones,  S.  F. Private 

45.  Kirkpatrick,  Jackson  Private 

46.  Lawson,  Enoch  Private 

47.  Lawson,  J.  W.  Private 

48.  Limbaugh,  P.  S Private 


30 

March 

12, 

1832, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

32 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

44 

March 

12, 

1882, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

38 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

21 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

27 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

31 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

44  . 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

27 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

30 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

27 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

32 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

28 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

21 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

33 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

35 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

21 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

33 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

48 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

41 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

38 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega. 

Ala. 

41 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

21 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

36 

March 

12. 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

30 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

16 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala 

32 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

17 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

23 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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49. 

Miller,  J.  B 

..Private 

20 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

50. 

McCarter,  J.  W 

— Private 

25 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

51. 

McCarter,  Thomas 

Private 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

52. 

Martin,  R.  C 

Private 

26 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

53. 

Mullendon,  W.  S 

Private 

34 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

54. 

Martin,  William  ..... 

.....Private 

28 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

55. 

Miller,  H.  J 

.Private 

21 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

56. 

Norris,  J.  J. 

_.  Private 

27 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

57. 

Nipper,  J.  A _ 

Private 

30 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

58. 

Ogletree,  T.  W 

Private 

22 

March 

12, 

1882, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

59. 

Oswalt,  W.  A 

...Private 

19 

March 

12, 

1832, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

60. 

Patterson,  J.  M 

Private 

27 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

61. 

Payne,  T.  J 

Private 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

62. 

Rudd,  H.  C 

Private 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

63. 

Richards,  A.  A 

Private 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

64. 

Robbs,  E.  W. 

Private 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

66. 

Reaves,  John 

Private 

45 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

67. 

Studard,  John  

Private 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

68. 

Smelly,  J.  C.  (ey). 

Private 

27 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

69. 

Smelley,  J.  R 

Private 

32 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

70. 

Shell,  W.  L. 

Private 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

71. 

Sawyer,  R.  F. 

Private 

16 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

72. 

Tyler,  J.  F.  M. 

Private 

37 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

73. 

Taul,  H.  C 

Private 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

74. 

Thurman,  A.  B. 

Private 

33 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

75. 

Thompson,  Thomas 

Private 

22 

March 

12, 

1852, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

76. 

Thompson,  Geo.  W.. 

Private 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

77. 

Terry,  J.  J 

Private 

22 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

78. 

Vincent,  D.  H 

Private 

26 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

79. 

Webber,  J.  K.  P. ..... 

Private 

18 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

80. 

Whatley,  F.  M. 

Private 

19 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

81. 

Williams,  S.  K. 

Private 

24 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

82. 

Freeze,  Jessee  

Private 

24* 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

83. 

Freeze,  John  W 

Private 

18* 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

84. 

Stoddard,  W.  G 

Private 

23* 

March 

12, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

♦Recruits 

Certificate  of  John  Sawyer,  Commanding,  dated  March  31st,  1862,  at 
Camp  Curry. 

Certificate  of  Mustering  Officer  “from  March  12th,  1862,”  dated 
March  31.  C.  M.  Shelley,  Mustering  Officer. 

MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  WM.  T.  WOOD.  COMPANY  G, 
30TH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT 


No.  of 
Each 
Grade 

Names 
Present 
and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 
When  Where 

1. 

Wood,  W.  T 

-Capt. 

35 

Camp  Curry,  Ala. 
Camp  Curry,  Ala. 
Camp  Curry,  Ala. 
Camp  Curry.  Ala. 

1. 

Stephens,  O.  

-1st  Lt. 

41 

2. 

Grogan,  W.  H 

-2nd  Lt. 

37 

3. 

Whiteside,  T.  P 

-2nd  Lt., 

Jr.  25 
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Grade 

and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

When 

Where 

1. 

Gay,  G.  F 

1st  Sgt. 

36 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

2. 

Horn,  G.  F 

.2nd  Sgt. 

38 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

3. 

Stephens,  I.  F 

3rd  Sgt. 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

4. 

Kennedy,  J.  A 

4th  Sgt. 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

5. 

McCullen,  A.  M 

.....3th  Sgt. 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

1. 

Stephens,  E.  H 

1st  Corp. 

21 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

2. 

Miller,  J.  A 

_2nd  Corp. 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

3. 

Miller,  G.  M 

3rd  Corp. 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

4. 

Higginbotham,  H.  ... 

4th  Corp. 

20 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

1. 

Abel,  J.  

Private 

26 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

2. 

Abel,  F.  L. 

Private 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

3. 

Abel,  A. 

.Private 

25 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

4. 

Beverly,  T.  J 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

5. 

Beverly,  C.  S 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

6. 

Burson,  R.  J. 

Private 

31 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

7. 

Bean,  J.  J 

23 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

8. 

Browning,  J.  F. 

Private 

27 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

9. 

Birchfield,  J.  F.. 

Private 

36 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

10. 

Bennette,  G.  W.„ 

21 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

11. 

Brown,  W.  L 

_Private 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

12. 

Bates,  J.  

..Private 

34 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

13. 

Cantril,  T.  A 

Private 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

14. 

Coley,  A. 

Private 

27 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

15. 

Conner,  M.  G. 

Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

16. 

Caldwell,  W.  H 

Private 

31 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

17. 

Caldwell,  J. 

Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

18. 

Camp,  J.  M. 

....  Private 

19 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

19. 

Chandler,  W.  C. ..... 

Private 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

20. 

Durrette,  A.  J 

Private 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

21. 

Driver,  J.  T 

Private 

23 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

22. 

Fowler,  J.  W. 

.....  Private 

21 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

23. 

Eubank,  J. 

Private 

26 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

24. 

Eedson,  G.  H 

....  Private 

19 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

25. 

Eidson,  T.  T 

Private 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

26. 

Gann,  J.  W 

..Private 

26 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

27. 

Gann,  L.  .. 

Private 

21 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

28. 

Gann,  J.  H 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

29. 

Gann,  R.  

Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  A’a. 

30. 

Humphris1,  P.  A. ... 

Private 

16 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

31. 

Hatton,  J.  

Private 

45 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

32. 

Hazle,  R.  

Private 

33 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

33. 

Hatton,  W.  . 

Private 

21 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

34. 

Haywood,  W.  H 

17 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

35. 

Hams,  Wm.  

...Private 

23 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

36. 

Hams,  W.  ... 

Private 

32 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

37. 

Howell,  E.  S 

39 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

38. 

Jones,  C.  S 

25 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

39. 

Jones,  T.  J.  

16 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

40. 

Kimbrel,  B.  M. 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

41. 

Kimbrel,  B.  J.  . 

.Private 

19 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

42. 

King,  E.  H 

... - Private 

17 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

43. 

Little,  R.  H 

Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

44. 

Love,  W.  L. 

.....Private 

30 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

45. 

Morris,  J.  

Private 

46 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

46. 

Meadow,  J. 

Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

47. 

Meadow,  G.  M. 

Private 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

48. 

Meadow,  Wm.  

Private 

28 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 
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49. 

Miller,  W.  M.  _. 

Private 

24 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

50. 

Morrison,  S.  T.  (ss) 

Private 

55 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

51. 

Morrisson,  E.  

.Private 

20 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

52. 

Morrisson,  W.  E. 

Private 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

53. 

Morrisson,  L.  J 

Private 

42 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

54. 

McDaniel,  J.  C.  

Private 

27 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

55. 

Miller,  R.  C 

.Private 

22 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

56. 

Martin.  J.  

..Private 

17 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

57. 

Martin,  Wm.  

Private 

16 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

58. 

McCuller,  R.  M 

Private 

26 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

59. 

Noel,  W.  T 

..Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

60. 

Nipper,  S.  F. 

JPrivate 

30 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

61 

Oliver,  A.  

..Private 

40 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

62. 

Owens,  A.  J 

..Private 

19 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

63. 

Phillips,  S.  

.Private 

42 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

64. 

Perrey,  W.  H 

Private 

23 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

65. 

Stephens,  J.  M 

Private 

16 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

66. 

Stephens,  H.  B 

Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

67. 

Smith,  J.  

.Private 

33 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

68. 

Smith,  T.  C 

Private 

35 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

69. 

Smith,  C.  M.  G 

..Private 

25 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

70. 

Smith,  E.  J 

Private 

20 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

71. 

Seamon,  J.  

..Private 

21 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

72. 

Swoap,  J.  J 

..Private 

26 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

73. 

Spiller  (s?),  C.  

Private 

16 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

74. 

Turket,  J.  E 

..Private 

17 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

75. 

Tenerson,  C.  M 

..Private 

23 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

76. 

Thrower,  J.  T 

..Private 

19 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

77. 

Taylor.  J. 

..Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

78. 

Wilson,  M.  

Private 

20 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

79. 

Wilson,  G 

. Private 

52 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

80. 

Watson,  W.  J 

..Private 

18 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

81. 

Wagnon,  W.  O. 

Private 

23 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

82. 

Whitfield,  R.  F 

Private 

17 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

83. 

Webb,  J.  ... 

Private 

25 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

84. 

Yager.  S.  T 

..Private 

17 

Camp 

Curry,  Ala. 

Certificate  by  Capt.  W.  T.  Wood,  commanding  the  company,  dated 
March  31st,  1862,  at  Camp  Curry. 


Certificate  of  C.  M.  Shelly,  Mustering  Officer,  dated  same,  gives 
date  of  acceptance  into  service  as  March  19th. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  E.  P.  WOODWARD,  COMPANY  H, 
30TH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT 


No.  of 
Each 
Grade 

Names 
Present 
and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 
When  Where 

1. 

E.  P.  Woodward  ... 

Capt. 

March  20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

1. 

D.  H.  Thweatt  _ 

1st  Lt. 

30 

March  20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

2. 

Jno.  M.  Sims  

2nd  Lt. 

38 

March  20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

3. 

T.  R.  Beavers  ...  

.___  3rd  Lt.,  Jr. 

35 

March  20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

1. 

J.  T.  Fletcher  . 

1st  Sergt. 

30 

March  20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

2. 

J.  J.  Willingham  

2nd  Sergt. 

36 

March  20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 
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3.  M.  I.  Beavers 3rd  Sergt. 

4.  H.  H.  H.  Chandler 4th  Sergt. 

5.  J.  M.  Roberson 5th  Sergt. 

1.  J.  A.  Collins 1st  Corp. 

2.  Lewis  Grissom  .2nd  Corp. 

3.  F.  P.  Boll 3rd  Corp. 

4.  I.  C.  M.  Spruell 4th  Corp. 

1.  Lewis  Adler  Private 

2.  J.  W.  Abercrombie Private 

3.  Wm.  H.  Burr Private 

4.  Jms.  W.  Borden Private 

5.  Perry  Clanton  (?) Private 

6.  John  Creal  Private 

7.  T.  A.  Caudel Private 

8.  Thomas  Coggin  Private 

9.  Wm.  C.  Crane Private 

10.  A.  J.  Castleberry Private 

11.  A.  J.  Carter Private 

12.  W.  Carmikel  Private 

13.  J.  W.  Clinkscales. Private 

14.  B.  F.  Douglass  Private 

15.  Bradford  Davis  Private 

16.  J.  B.  Davis Private 

17.  James  Elmore  Private 

18.  Monroe  Elmore  Private 

19.  W.  J.  Foote Private 

20.  George  Garner  Private 

21.  Jourden  Garrett  Private 

22.  Joel  Garrett  Private 

23.  David  Garrett  Private 

24.  Thom.  F.  Grissom  Private 

25.  Wm.  Ginn  Private 

26.  R.  Ginn  Private 

27.  F.  Hargrove  Private 

28.  A.  S.  Hull Private 

29.  Jessie  C.  Hull  Private 

30.  A.  J.  Hargeth  Private 

31.  B.  H.  Luker ....  Private 

32.  Wm.  Martin  Private 

33.  George  Martin  Private 

34.  James  Morris  Private 

35.  J.  H.  Mundine Private 

36.  Wm.  Milstead  Private 

37.  J.  W.  Perry Private 

38.  Asa  Perry  Private 

39.  Upston  Patman  . ..Private 

40.  Wm.  A.  Pigg Private 

41.  E.  S.  Pilkinton Private 

42.  J.  H.  Randles.  Private 

43.  B.  Kenedy  Private 

44.  R.  K.  Roberson  Private 

45.  James  Rich Private 

46.  Richmond  Strasner  Private 

47.  H.  Strasner  Private 

48.  J.  N.  Seals Private 

49.  S.  B.  Seals  Private 

50.  J.  T.  Spruill  (G.F.?)  Private 


24 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

29 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

20 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

22 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

29 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

24 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

22 

March 

20, 

1882, 

St.  Clair 

County 

23 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

19 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

26 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

25 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

21 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

35 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

28 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

Countv 

25 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

35 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

24 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

25 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

20 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

21 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

28 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

21 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

19 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

19 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

43 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

Countv 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

20 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

25 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

24 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

28 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

41 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

21 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

33 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

26 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

22 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

35 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

32 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

28 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

26 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

38 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

26 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

25 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

32 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

32 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

29 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

24 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 

27 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair 

County 
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No.  pf 
Each 
Grade 

Names 
Present 
and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 
When  Where 

51. 

Wm.  Spruill  

Private 

18 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

52. 

A.  Spruill  ....  

Private 

. * 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

53. 

B.  W.  Sharpner. 

Private 

33 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

54. 

Solamond  Smith  

Private 

28 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

55. 

W.  A.  Smith 

Private 

19 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

56. 

K.  W.  Smith 

..Private 

27 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

57. 

Wm.  Starks  

Private 

30 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

58. 

Robt.  Starks  

.Private 

23 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

59. 

J.  A.  Trussell 

Private 

21 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

60. 

John  Turner  

Private 

22 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

61. 

John  F.  Thweatt 

Private 

25 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

62. 

Robt.  Wells  

Private 

22 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

63. 

J.  J.  Willingham,  Jr. 

Private 

18** 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

64. 

Calvin  Williams  

Private 

30 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

65. 

W.  R.  Weeks 

Private 

30 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

66. 

A.  J.  Yancy 

Private 

24 

March 

20, 

1862, 

St.  Clair  County 

*Torn  off. 

**Apparently  crossed  out. 

Certificate  signed  by  Edw.  P.  Woodward,  dated  March  31st,  1862, 
Camp  Curry. 

Certificate  of  C.  M.  Shelly,  Mustering  Officer,  dated  same,  from 
March  20th,  1862. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  H.  PATTERSON,  COMPANY  I, 
30TH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT 


No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank  Age  When  Where 


1.  Thomas  H.  Patterson Capt. 

1.  Wm.  S.  McGee 1st  Lt. 

2.  J.  F.  Slaughter..... . ..2nd  Lt. 

3.  L.  L.  Parks ...3rd  Lt. 

1.  James  Kinneur  O.  Sergt. 

2.  Robert  Hule  2nd  Sergt. 

3.  J.  S.  Shaw 3rd  Sergt. 

4.  J.  R.  Prewet -4th  Sergt. 

1.  M.  L.  Beard 1st  Cpl. 

2.  Wm.  Bolton  -2nd  Cpl. 

3.  A.  L.  McCain 3rd  Cpl. 

4.  S.  Strickland  4th  Cpl. 

1.  Robinson  McMillan  Fifer 

1.  Andrews,  J R Private 

2.  Albright,  W.  C Private 

3.  Bruce,  A.  J ...Private 

4.  Brown,  John Private 

5.  Brown,  James  H Private 

6.  Brown,  Joseph  A Private 

7.  Bolton,  Robert  Private 

8.  Branch,  Peter  Private 

9.  Bridges,  P.  C Private 

10.  Baxter,  Thomas  Private 


March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

32 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 



March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

29 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

29 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

28 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

41 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

28 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

42 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

16 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

40 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

36 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank  Age  When  Where 


11.  Burgess,  J.  W . ..Private 


13.  Clifton,  T.  B Private 

14.  Carson,  G.  E ...Private 

15.  Clark,  Ira  ...Private 

16.  Dann,  J.  D Private 

17.  Day,  Thos.  J Private 

18.  Darling,  C.  F.  Private 

19.  Eubank,  L.  M Private 

20.  Fletcher,  J.  A Private 

21.  Echols,  E.  D.  J.  Private 

22.  Fluker,  J.  P Private 

23.  Fullenwider,  P Private 

24.  Green,  John  Private 

25.  Garrett,  J.  V Private 

26.  Hammonds,  C.  L.  Private 

27.  Hannah,  G.  W Private 

28.  Hannah,  H.  C.. ....Private 

29.  Hancock,  Phillip  ....  Private 

30.  Hunfgnal,  John 

(Hanfgnal?)  Private 

31.  Hicks,  Jno.  C Private 

32.  Hickey,  Richard  Private 

33.  Heacock,  R.  P.  H.  Private 

34.  Jones,  W.  J. Private 

35.  Lukey,  M.  H Private 

36.  Longcrier,  H.  E Privtae 

37.  Lane,  J.  S Private 

38.  Lane,  Orlander  C private 

39.  Lawler,  H private 

40.  Lawler,  J.  B.  Private 

41.  McPherren,  W.  G Private 

42.  Minter,  H.  R .....  Private 

43.  McConnell,  F.  G Private 

44.  Mizzell,  Newt  Private 

45.  Nelson,  J.  M Private 

46.  Norris,  J.  H Private 

47.  Perryman,  Jas.  ...Private 

48.  Pennington,  A.  T.  Private 

49.  Oden,  J.  L Private 

50.  Edwards,  Wm.  Private 

51.  Runnell,  J.  W.  (?) Private 

52.  Reid,  Wm.  Private 

53.  Shackelford,  W.  H Private 

53.  Stroud,  J.  T Private 

54.  Sparks,  J.  F.  Private 

55.  Smiegood,  Adam  (?).. Private 

56.  Summers,  John  Private 

57.  Summers,  C.  B ..  Private 

58.  Sewell,  H.  K Private 

59.  Stone,  Geo.  W Private 

60.  Stockdale,  W.  D.  H Private 

61.  Storey,  J.  H.  Private 

62.  Smith,  D.  A.  Private 

63.  Smith,  E.  T. .Private 

64.  Taylor,  J.  B. Private 

65.  Wilson,  J.  K.  Private 

66.  Williams,  W.  C. Private 


35 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

26 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

30 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

29 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

28 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

45 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

34 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

33 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

29 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

30 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

26 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

41 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

14 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

29 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

15 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

18 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

25 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

30 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

27 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

32 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

31 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

24 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

21 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

21 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

17 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

27 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

39 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

20 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

39 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

22 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 
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Age 

When  Where 

67. 

Williams,  W.  D 

Private 

28 

March 

22, 

1862, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

69. 

Walker,  J.  A.  C 

Private 

23 

March 

22, 

1882, 

Talladega, 

Ala. 

Certificate  signed  T.  H.  Patterson,  no  date. 

Certificate  of  Mustering  Officer  signed  C.  M.  Shelley,  no  date,  but 
date  of  acceptance  given  as  22nd  day  of  March,  1862. 

Also  the  following  certificate: 

I,  Wm.  M.  Nisbet,  a regularly  licensed  and  practicing  Physician  and 
Surgeon,  certify  on  honor  that  I have  carefully  examined  the  men  of 
Captain  Thos.  H.  Patterson’s  Company  whose  names  are  on  the  Muster 
Roll  hereto  attached,  and  find  them  all  sound  in  mind  and  body  and  fit 
for  Military  Service. 


(Signed)  WM.  M.  NISBET,  M.D. 

Date:  March  28th,  1862. 

Station:  Camp  near  Talladega,  Ala. 


MUSTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  J.  B.  SMITH,  COMPANY  K, 
30TH  ALABAMA  INFANTRY  REGIMENT 

No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 


•Grade  and  Absent  Rank 

1.  J.  B.  Smith  ...  Capt. 

1.  W.  M.  M.  Lee 1st  Lt. 

2.  S.  W.  Lee .2nd  Lt. 

3.  R.  W.  Acton...... .2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

1.  J.  M.  Deshazor 1st  Sgt. 

2.  Acton  Bailey  .2nd  Sgt. 

3.  Thos.  F.  Bailey 3rd  Sgt. 

4.  Jas.  W.  Acton 4th  Sgt. 

5.  L.  N.  Roy 5th  Sgt. 

1.  Jas.  B.  Moore ...1st  Corp. 

2.  Jas.  Owen  2nd  Corp. 

3.  W.  W.  Moore 3rd  Corp. 

4.  John  A.  Griffin 4th  Corp. 

1.  Acton,  John  Private 

2.  Acton,  Wm.  B Private 

3.  Acton,  S.  N Private 

4.  Acton,  Wm.  N Private 

5.  Acton,  S.  W Private 

6.  Allen,  Preston  S Private 

7.  Abernathy,  Thos.  B Private 

8.  Bailey,  Wm.  H Private 

9.  Bailey,  John  S Private 

10.  Bailey,  Thos.  N Private 

11.  By  ram,  Silas  C Private 

12.  Byram,  Martom  (?) Private 

13.  Bailey,  Needam  Private 

14.  Burchfield,  Wm.  Private 

15.  Bailey,  Wm.  L Private 


Age  When  Where 


39 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

23 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

32 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

34 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

23 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

28 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

30 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

34 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

20 

March 

1, 

1882, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

20 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

32 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

42 

March 

1, 

1882, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1882, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

30 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 
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No.  of  Names 

Each  Present  Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 

Grade  and  Absent  Rank  Age  When  Where 


16.  Bailey,  B.  H Private 

17.  Bailey,  P.  J Private 

18.  Caldwell,  Wm.  .Private 

19.  Carroll,  Wm.  Private 

20.  Clark,  F.  M Private 

21.  Clark,  Jas.  W Private 

22.  Clark,  Thos.  Private 

23.  Copeland,  Wm.  Private 

24.  Chesser,  Wm.  D. Private 

25.  Chamness,  J.  M Private 

26.  Cross,  Wm.  H. Private 

27.  Cross,  Geo.  W ..Private 

28.  Davidson,  I.  W.  Private 

29.  Dodd,  Chas.  J Private 

30.  Dorough,  A.  F Private 

31.  Dorough,  N.  B ...  Private 

32.  Deshazer,  W.  C Private 

33.  Deshazer,  W.  B Private 

34.  Draper,  J.  B.  (?).....  ....  Private 

35.  Golden,  M.  H Private 

36.  Graves,  Jesse  Private 

37.  George,  John  K Private 

38.  Green,  Wm.  J.  L. Private 

39.  Gant,  A.  M.  Private 

40.  Hamilton,  J.  F.  Private 

41.  Herren,  John  W.  Private 

42.  Harden,  Jas.  F.  Private 

43.  Jones,  Thos.  J Private 

44.  Jones.  Ed.  V.  Private 

45.  Jennings,  John  W.  Private 

46.  Jones,  Henry  Private 

47.  Jordan,  Geo.  W Private 

48.  Johnston,  Isham  Private 

49.  Martin,  John  P Private 

50.  Moore,  Jos.  F Private 

51.  McLaughlin,  M.  W Private 

52.  McLaughlin,  I.  J.  (?) Private 

53.  Nabors,  Elihu  J Private 

54.  Peel,  Willis  Private 

55.  Pledger,  Simeon  Private 

56.  Price,  James  Private 

57.  Patton,  Sami.  Private 

58.  Parsons,  Goodwin  Private 

59.  Quinn,  Wm.  Private 

60.  Quinn,  John  G Private 

61.  Quinn,  B.  P Private 

62.  Roy,  I.  M Private 

63.  Roy,  Wm.  W Private 

64.  Riley,  Abel  Private 

65.  Stack,  Sami.  H Private 

66.  Smith,  S.  W Private 

67.  Smith,  I.  M Private 

68.  Short,  Thos.  Private 

69.  Short,  Lewis  S .....Private 

70.  Short,  Thos.  B.  Private 

71.  Short,  Silas  W Private 

72.  Smithson,  W.  J. Private 

73.  Tyler,  Jas.  A.  ...Private 


20 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

28 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

28 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1882, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

36 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

20 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

22 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

25 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

24 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1852, 

Shelby 

County 

45 

March 

1, 

1852, 

Shelby 

County 

35 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

31 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh°lby 

County 

46 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

34 

March 

1, 

18S2, 

Sh-lby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

19 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

30 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

32 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

37 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

29 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

42 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh°lby 

County 

40 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

28 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

22 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh-lby 

County 

33 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

32 

March 

1, 

1852, 

ShQlby 

County 

23 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1852, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh-lby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1852, 

Sh-lby 

County 

34 

March 

1, 

1832, 

Sh-lby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1852, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1852, 

Shelby 

County 

45 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh-lby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh-lby 

County 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Sh-lby 

County 

34 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 
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No~of 

Names 

Each 

Present 

Joined  for  Duty  and  Enrolled 

Grade 

and  Absent 

Rank 

Age 

When  Where 

74. 

Wyatt,  Wm.  J 

.Private 

28 

March 

1, 

1882, 

Shelby 

County 

75. 

Wyatt,  Jas.  F.  

Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1882, 

Shelby 

County 

76. 

Wood,  Sol.  J.  ... 

Private 

30 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

77. 

Ware,  Jesse  C._— 

....  Private 

19 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

78. 

Walker,  Jas.  A. 

__ _.  Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

79. 

Walker,  J.  M.  ... 

.....  Private 

33 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

80. 

Walker,  Danl.  F. 

.....  Private 

42 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

81. 

Youngblood,  Jno.  F 

Private 

19 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

82. 

Davidson,  W.  M. 

Private 

22 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

83. 

Brazier,  E.  B.  

...  .Private 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

84. 

Leach,  W.  W. ..... 

Private 

42 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

85. 

Durough,  W.  D. 

....  Private 

44 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

86. 

Hicks,  B.  A. 

... . Private 

33 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

87. 

Goss,  F.  W.. 

Private 

27 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

88. 

Pruitt,  W.  P. 

- Private 

23 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

89. 

Pruitt,  J.  M 

_ Private 

19 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

90. 

Johnson,  M.  N.  

...  Private 

21 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

91. 

Johnson,  M.  T 

Private 

18 

March 

1, 

1862, 

Shelby 

County 

Certificate  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Smith,  dated  March  29,  1862,  Camp  Curry- 
near  Talladega,  Ala. 


Certificate  of  Mustering  Officer  signed  J.  B.  Smith  (same  handwrit- 
ing), same  date  and  place. 
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Civil  War  Days  in  Huntsville, 
A Diary  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Chadick 


EDITORIAL 


Number  2,  of  Volume  9,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  diary  of 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Chadick,  which  was  published  in  the  Huntsville 
Times  through  the  courtesy  of  her  grandson,  Col.  John  R. 
Fordyce,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  date  of  the  newspaper  was 
omitted  from  the  copy  of  the  section  carrying  the  diary  but  was 
some  years  ago.  The  family  of  Col.  W.  D.  Chadick  was  residing 
in  Huntsville  at  the  time  the  diary  was  written  giving  a vivid 
picture  of  the  years  in  that  city  when  it  was  occupied  by  Fed- 
eral troops  from  1862  to  1865. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  is  devoted  to  manuscripts  and  maps  and 
from  that  collection  much  valuable  material  of  Alabama  history 
not  connected  with  the  State’s  official  documents  is  to  be  found. 
Some  of  this  material  has  already  been  reproduced  in  the  Quar- 
terly and  much  more  will  follow  through  the  years.  The  Editor 
of  the  Quarterly  is  anxious  to  bring  into  the  Department  as  many 
old  diaries,  County  histories,  old  letters  and  old  maps  as  people 
possessing  them  are  willing  to  give  to  the  State  for  permanent 
preservation.  The  great  tragedy  of  the  destruction  of  material 
of  this  character  is  made  manifest  when  descendants  of  our  pio- 
neers or  early  historical  characters  destroy  such  items  at  the 
breaking  up  of  homes  or  of  families.  A vast  collection  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Dixon  Hall  Lewis, 
consisting  of  letters  from  many  of  our  great  National  leaders 
and  giving  fine  pictures  of  the  history  of  our  early  period,  na- 
tionally as  well  as  local,  were  carried  into  the  back  yard  and 
burned  by  a person  recently  coming  into  the  family  and  without 
any  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  contents  of 
the  many  boxes  and  trunks  that  were  burned.  The  same  fate 
has  befallen  other  valuable  collections  until  the  present  time. 
It  is  therefore  of  grat  importance  to  the  history  of  our  war 
period  of  the  sixties  to  reproduce  Mrs.  Chadick’s  diary  for  the 
information  of  the  present  generation. 


Editor. 


mm 


The  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Chadick  Mrs.  Wm.  O.  Chadick  Wm.  D.  Chadick 

About  1850  About  1850  Lt.  Col.  26  Ala.  Inf. 

(Miss  Mary  Jane  Cook)  Col.  on  Staff  of  Gov.  of  Ala, 


WILLIAM  DAVIDSON  CHADICK,  a Cumberland  Presby- 
terian minister,  editor  and  Confederate  soldier,  was  born  January 
22,  1817,  in  Overton  County,  Tenn.,  and  died  September  4,  1878, 
in  McMinnville,  Tenn.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
(Crutchlow)  Chadick,  who  removed  from  Tennessee  to  Jackson 
County,  Alabama,  when  he  was  quite  young*,  about  1820,  settling 
several  miles  west  of  Scottsboro.  There  were  five  sons  in  the 
family,  all  of  whom  became  ministers,  and  five  daughters.  Some 
were  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ministers  and  some  Methodist. 

Rev.  William  D.  Chadick  received  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Jackson  County  and  studied  theology  under 
several  different  ministers.  In  addition  to  being  a licensed 
preacher  he  was  also  the  editor  of  the  Banner  of  Peace , at  that 
time  the  organ  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the 
age  of  19  years  he  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Creek  Indian  War 
under  General  Andrew  Jackson.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  he  was  made  Chaplain  of  the  4th  Alabama 
Regiment  with  the  rank  of  Captain  and  was  later  promoted  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  raised  a Battalion  and  became  known  as 
the  fighting  parson,  being  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  of  Manassas, 
besides  many  smaller  engagements.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
his  men  and  never  lost  sight  of  his  duties  as  a Christian  and 
the  high  sacred  position  he  held  as  a minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Malinda  Porterfield  Davis,  of  Fay- 
etteville, Tenn.,  whom  he  married  in  December,  1841.  After  her 
death  he  married  in  1850,  Miss  Mary  lone  Cook,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid and  Mary  Cook,  the  author  of  the  diary  appearing  in  this 
Quarterly.  Four  children  were  born  of  the  first  marriage  and 
four  by  the  second.  It  is  regretted  that  there  is  very  little 
data  available  for  a sketch  of  Mrs.  Chadick,  author  of  the  diary 
which  was  entitled  “Civil  War  Days  in  Huntsville.”  The  Hunts- 
ville Times  in  publishing  the  document  said:  “The  diary  repre- 

sents a valuable  contribution  of  source  material  on  the  Civil  War 
history  of  Huntsville.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
was  kept,  and  preserved,  by  any  local  resident  during  those 
stirring  days/’ 


CIVIL  WAR  DAYS  IN  HUNTSVILLE 


A Diary  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Chadick 

(Published  by  the  Huntsville  Times,  date  not  established.) 

(April  11,  1862.)  On  the  morning  of  April  11,  General 
Mitchell’s  division  (Federalists)  took  possession  of  Huntsville. 
There  was  no  opposition,  there  being  only  a few  wounded  and 
sick  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  town. 

They  entered  at  daybreak,  first  taking  possession  of  the 
railroad  and  some  15  engines.  The  southern  train  was  just  com- 
ing in,  having  on  board  159  Confederate  soldiers,  some  wounded, 
going  to  their  homes,  and  others,  who  had  been  on  furlough, 
rejoining  their  regiments. 

The  train  endeavored  to  make  its  escape,  but  was  fired  into 
by  two  cannons.  One  of  the  firemen  was  seriously  wounded. 
All  aboard  were  taken  prisoners.  The  well  soldiers  were  con- 
fined in  the  depot  house,  and  the  wounded  remained  in  the  cars. 

The  telegraph  office  and  postoffice  were  next  seized.  Many 
wounded  soldiers  quartered  in  town  and  many  prominent  citizens 
and  refugees  made  their  escape  during  the  day.  Among  them 
was  the  secretary  of  war,  Pope  Walker,  the  Hon.  John  Bell  and 
others.  There  was  a great  deal  of  excitement  and  consternation 
among  the  citizens,  as  it  had  not  been  generally  believed  that 
the  enemy  would  come  here. 

About  7 o’clock,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Bradford,  Mrs.  May- 
hew,  Mrs.  Francis,  Mrs.  Powers,  Mrs.  Tony  and  other  ladies  from 
the  college,  we  waited  on  Gen.  Mitchell  to  ask  permission  to 
visit  our  wounded  soldiers  he  had  taken  on  the  cars.  We  were 
ushered  into  his  august  presence  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  at  the 
depot.  He  received  us  politely,  remarking  that  he  was  always 
glad  to  see  the  ladies,  provided  they  “did  not  rail  at  him  as  they 
had  done  at  Fayetteville.” 

The  object  of  the  visit  then  was  stated  to  him  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford, when,  instead  of  a direct  reply,  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  very  great  surprise  he  had  given  us  that  morning,  and  ex- 
pressing great  surprise  on  his  part  that  we  had  no  reception 
prepared  for  him!  I had  it  in  my  heart  to  let  him  know  “that 
we  had  one  grand  reception  prepared  for  him  at  Corinth,”  but 
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considering  that  “discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor/’  kept 
silent. 

He  went  on  to  enumerate  the  towns  he  had  taken  in  his  route, 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  how  much  farther  south  he  should 
go.  He  expressed  surprise  that  we  had  so  few  provisions  here 
(all  our  government  stores  had  been  removed),  and  said  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  call  on  the  North  for  help.  He  also  said 
he  blushed  to  speak  of  some  Southern  ladies  who  had  taunted 
his  soldiers  with  our  late  victory  at  Corinth,  all  of  which  was 
very  magnanimous  on  the  part  of  a great  general  going  forth 
“conquering  and  to  conquer,”  especially  where  he  had  no  armed 
force  to  oppose  him. 


Visit  Wounded  on  Cars 

He,  however,  gave  us  permission  to  visit  our  wounded  and 
do  what  we  could  for  them.  We  found  them  still  on  the  cars 
in  a very  uncomfortable  position,  and  many  of  them  suffering 
dreadfully,  and  having  no  nourishment  in  two  days! 

Among  them  we  found  three  Confederate  officers — Major 
McDonald  and  Capts.  Means  and  Byrd,  who  by  their  gentlemanly 
bearing,  refinement  and  severe  wounds,  received  in  the  Battle  of 
Corinth,  enlisted  our  deepest  sympathies  and  interest.  We  also 
visited  the  well  prisoners  in  the  depot  house  and  found  them 
suffering  for  something  to  eat. 

In  the  evening,  we  returned  to  them  with  milk,  wine,  soups 
and  a great  quantity  of  provisions — enough  for  all.  Some  of 
the  Federal  officers  informed  us  that  their  wagon  trains  would 
not  be  in  for  two  days  (so  forced  had  been  their  march),  and 
that  they  would  have  to  tax  the  citizens  for  food  for  their  own 
men. 


Through  Dr.  Thumesd,  we  obtained  permission  to  move  our 
wounded  to  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  Harris  and  myself,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Brown  (Methodist  minister),  were  deputized  to  set  the 
house  and  beds  in  order,  while  Mrs.  Bradford  and  some  others 
remained  behind  to  superintend  their  removal.  Everything 
was  soon  arranged  and,  before  night,  they  were  all  on  com- 
fortable beds,  and  their  wounds  dressed.  They  declared  that 
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they  were  the  sweetest  beds  they  ever  lay  down  upon — poor 
fellows!  One  of  them  was  wounded  in  nine  places  and  was  per- 
fectly helpless.  Miss  Clapham  and  Miss  Danils  from  the  college 
went  around  and  washed  all  their  faces  and  hands  which  they 
declared  was  another  luxury. 


(Saturday,  April  12.)  Truly  our  town  is  full  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  a sentinel  at  every  corner.  Everybody  keeps  the  front 
door  locked,  and  I make  it  a point  to  answer  the  bell  myself,  not 
permitting  children  or  servants  to  open  it. 

They  have  been  searching  the  houses  today  for  arms.  We 
have  not  been  molested.  Servants  are  giving  information  of  all 
the  arms  and  soldiers  who  have  been  concealed. 

Visited  the  wounded  prisoners.  One  poor  fellow  had  his 
hand  amputated  today.  His  name  is  Gregory.  Promised  him 
a shirt  tomorrow.  Found  three  or  four  others  suffering  im- 
mensely from  their  wounds,  the  Federal  surgeons  having  neg- 
lected to  dress  them.  Went  for  Dr.  Sheffey  to  attend  to  them. 
Gave  the  major  a bouquet  and  promised  him  some  butter. 


(April  13.)  Visited  the  well  prisoners  at  the  depot.  Our 
visit  seemed  to  delight  and  cheer  them  very  much.  Many  of 
them  asked  us  to  write  to  their  wives  and  friends,  and  gave 
some  of  their  valuables  into  our  keeping.  As  yet,  they  have  no 
food,  only  what  we  carry  them.  The  wounded  officers  were  re- 
moved this  evening  to  the  college.  One  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
depot  (Duncan  of  Louisiana)  gave  me  a little  tea  bell  as  a 
keepsake. 

Had  a conversation  with  a Federal  officer,  Capt.  Doughty, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  that  the  “Western  men  who 
form  Mitchell’s  division  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  secession, 
and  whenever  we  become  convinced  that  the  slavery  question  is 
involved,  we  shall  lay  down  our  arms  and  go  home.” 


(April  14.)  Some  arrests  have  been  made  today  of  promi- 
nent Secessionists.  Among  those  were  Matt  Steele,  but  they 
have  been  released. 
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Visited  the  hospital,  and  was  mortified  to  find  that  many 
of  our  wounded  men  had  taken  the  oath  and  were  going  home. 
Expressed  our  mortification  and  disappointment  in  the  presence 
of  the  Federals,  and  exhorted  the  others  never  to  do  likewise. 
Those  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  said  they  would  die  first. 
The  prisoners  at  the  depot  refused  nearly  to  a man  thus  to  dis- 
grace themselves,  and  the  ladies  openly  commended  them  for  it. 
Some  of  them  have  made  their  escape. 


(April  21.)  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bannister  and  Maghers  have 
returned  from  Corinth.  The  latter  brought  me  news  from  my 
dear  husband.  He  is  well.  This  is  some  consolation,  yet  a letter 
would  have  delighted  me  exceedingly.  His  absence  has  always 
been  painful,  yet  I would  not  have  him  here  now  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  so  humiliating  to  the  men — reckon 
some  of  them  wish  they  had  gone  to  the  war  and  saved  their 
reputation. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  arrested,  not  giving  the  information 
desired,  and  has  been  kept  in  confinement  several  days. 

Two  prisoners  at  the  depot  made  their  escape  in  this  way: 
they  put  on  Yankee  uniforms  and  walked  out  of  doors,  stood 
awhile  and  then  went  back.  Whereupon,  the  guard  ordered  them 
out,  telling  them  that  “they  had  no  business  in  there,”  so  they 
went  quietly  out  and  walked  up  town  and  made  their  escape ! 
As  soon  as  it  was  known,  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were 
hurried  off  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 


(April  28.)  General  Mitchell  has  been  in  a rage  all  the 
week  on  account  of  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph  poles  and  lines, 
the  tearing  up  of  the  railroad  tracks,  firing  into  trains,  and 
holds  the  citizens  responsible  for  the  same,  having  had  12  of 
the  most  prominent  arrested.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  our 
cavalry  has  annoyed  him  excessively,  as  they  are  constantly 
picking  off  his  men. 

Great  depredations  have  been  committed  by  the  Federal 
cavalry  in  the  country  surrounding  Huntsville,  and  the  citizens 
of  Athens  have  suffered  terribly.  We  are  all  “prisoners  of  hope,” 
and  are  in  daily  expectancy  that  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  or  Gen.  Mor- 
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gan  is  coming  to  our  relief.  News  of  an  exploit  of  the  latter 
near  Pulaski  has  reached  us.  He  took  a son  of  Gen.  Mitchell 
prisoner,  paroled  him,  gave  him  plenty  of  money,  telling  him 
“that  his  Union  money  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  here,”  and 
sent  him  to  his  father,  asking  for  the  exchange  of  his  brother, 
Charleston  Morgan.  Gen.  Mitchell  was  quite  surprised  at  such 
magnanimity  from  such  a desperado  as  Morgan. 


(May  10.)  There  has  been  a small  fight  at  Bridgeport, 
which  the  Federals  claim  as  a great  victory.  They  brought 
down  a great  many  wounded  and  41  prisoners,  who  are  in  the 
West  Huntsville  Methodist  church.  Have  been  to  see  them,  car- 
rying them  flowers  and  food.  They  are  a fine  looking  set  of 
men  and,  from  the  account  of  one  of  them,  they  fought  bravely 
against  fearful  odds.  Our  Gen.  Ledbetter  acted  cowardly,  burn- 
ing the  bridge  and  running.  We  have  also  furnished  them  with 
a change  of  clothes  and  had  their  washing  done.  Rinehart  and 
Clayton  are  the  officers,  and  are  Georgians. 


(May  12.)  There  has  been  some  fighting  at  Athens.  The 
enemy  has  brought  up  some  wounded  men  and  taken  a few  of 
our  men  prisoners.  One  of  the  Federalists  at  the  hospital  told 
me  that  our  cavalry  took  an  entire  company  of  their  men  pris- 
oners, including  the  officers. 

Gen.  Mitchell  has  sent  Lts.  Rhinehart  and  Clayton  and  Capts. 
Byrd  and  Clare  to  Gen.  Beauregard  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  I have  sent  by  Capt.  Byrd  a letter  to  my  husband 
to  assure  him  of  our  health  and  safety,  and  trust  that  I shall 
have  the  happiness  of  receiving  one  in  return. 

Our  officers  in  the  college  are  now  nearly  recovered  from 
their  wounds  and  able  to  walk  about,  but  are  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  walls.  They  have  received  great 
attention  from  the  ladies,  and  we  are  proud  that  we  have  such 
men  in  our  army. 

General  Mitchell  complained  that  the  ladies  of  Huntsville 
have  given  his  officers  the  “cold  shoulder”  by  not  having  re- 
ceived them  into  the  social  circle ! Some  of  the  Unionists  gave  a 
picnic  and  invited  two  of  his  officers,  who  accepted  and  went. 
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The  next  day,  he  had  them  arrested.  Some  folks  were  malicious 
enough  to  attribute  it  to  jealousy,  because  he  was  not  invited 
himself. 


(May  18.)  One  of  the  prisoners  at  the  church  has  died. 
Major  Moore  of  Cincinnati  permitted  the  prisoners  to  follow  him 
to  the  grave  without  a guard  or  any  Blue  Coat  except  himself. 
A large  concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  also  followed  in  the 
procession.  Gen.  Mitchell  and  some  of  his  staff  were  observed 
to  ride  out  where  they  could  view  it.  He  subsequently  told  Mrs. 

E , who  called  upon  him  for  business,  that  it  was  a political 

demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  Huntsville. 

Col.  Harris,  with  Lt.  Rhinehart  and  others,  were  assigned 
this  week  under  flag  of  truce  to  effect  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
They  proceeded  at  once  to  headquarters.  Their  noble  bearing 
produced  quite  a sensation  among  the  citizens.  Col.  Harris  told 
Gen.  Mitchell  that  he  could  exchange  them  till  he  was  ready  to 
cry  “enough !”  It  appears  that  we  took  160  prisoners  at  Bridge- 
port. 


Mrs.  Cowan  called  for  me  to  accompany  her  on  a visit  to 
Gen.  Mitchell.  Consented  very  reluctantly.  He  received  us  very 
politely,  and  promised  to  assist  Mrs.  Cowan  in  going  to  Corinth 
on  his  way  to  Memphis.  Talked  politics  to  me  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  vindictive  feelings  entertained  by  Southerners  to- 
ward the  North. 

This  week  also  brought  another  horse  panic.  Nearly  all  of 
the  carriage  horses  about  town  were  taken.  They  called  to  ex- 
amine Old  Henry,  but  pronounced  him  too  clumsy  for  cavalry. 
A great  many  ladies  called  on  the  general  to  solicit  their  horses 
back  again,  which  in  most  cases  was  granted. 


(May  25.)  There  has  been  some  fighting  at  Shelby ville, 
between  our  cavalry  and  the  forces  sent  up  from  this  place,  which 
is  reported  to  have  been  disastrous  to  the  latter.  Many  wounded 
have  been  brought  down,  but  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  facts. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  were  six  burials  in  one  evening,  and  two 
or  three  every  day  for  several  days. 
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(May  26.)  Went  out  with  Sue  (mother  of  John  R.  Fordyce, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.)  to  spend  the  day  with  old  Mrs.  Lowry.  My 
first  visit  to  the  country  since  the  Federals  came  here.  The 
33rd  Ohio  Regiment,  Col.  Moore,  were  camped  opposite.  Some 
of  the  men  informed  Mr.  Lowry  that  Capts.  Byrd  and  Chase  were 
at  Decatur,  and  that  Col.  Moore  had  been  sent  down  to  receive 
them. 

Came  home  in  the  evening  and  hastened  over  to  the  college. 
Major  McDonald  and  Capt.  Means  had  heard  nothing  of  the  re- 
port, but,  while  sitting  in  the  yard  in  conversation,  Fannie 

D came  by  and  said  the  train  had  come  in  and  one  of  the 

cars  had  a white  flag  on  it. 

In  a few  minutes,  they  rode  up  and,  in  a moment,  were 
surrounded  by  a crowd  of  women,  all  asking  questions  about 
Corinth  and  their  friends.  As  usual,  I was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, they  not  having  seen  my  “better  half,”  he  having  been  on 
outpost  duty  when  they  visited  his  camp.  They  left  my  letter  for 
him  but  brought  no  sweet  solace  in  return. 

Came  home  and  wrote  him  another  long  letter,  not  guarded 
in  speech  like  the  former,  but  indulged  in  freedom  as  in  days  of 
yore.  Oh,  what  delightful  sensations  were  experienced  as  we 
closed  the  seal!  But  the  gentlemen  were  on  parole  of  honor  and 
afraid  to  take  it,  unless  I gave  promise  for  it  to  be  read  in  case 
of  necessity.  So  I entrusted  it  to  one  of  their  servants.  Wonder 
if  he  ever  got  it.  They  all  left  for  Corinth  the  next  day. 


(June  2.)  This  morning,  we  were  startled  by  the  booming 
of  cannons  on  the  public  square  and  learned  conflicting  reports 
as  to  the  object.  Some  said  Richmond  and  Jeff  Davis  were  taken. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  for  the  death  of  Major  General  Smith  of 
the  Federal  army,  who  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Corinth 
(Shiloh)  and  has  since  died.  There  has  been  a report  that 
Corinth  is  evacuated  by  our  troops.  If  true,  our  confidence  in 
Beauregard  leads  us  to  believe  that  is  all  right. 


(June  9.)  There  has  been  some  cheering  news  from  Vir- 
ginia the  past  week.  Something  of  the  kind  is  needed  to  revive 
our  drooping  spirits,  prisoners  as  we  are.  We  hear  no  news 
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but  such  as  comes  from  the  enemy,  and  that  is  rarely  ever  favor- 
able to  our  side. 

There  has  been  some  fighting  the  past  week  between  Gen. 
Mitchell's  men  and  our  cavalry  in  Jackson  county,  the  result  of 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  The  Federals  brought  down  a great 
many  wounded  men,  most  of  whom  have  since  died. 

The  smallpox  has  broken  out  in  the  army  here  in  the  last 
few  days,  so  that  we  are  literally  visited  by  “pestilence  and 
sword."  The  yoke  is  very  galling.  One  day  we  are  buoyed  up 
with  hope,  and  the  next,  sunk  into  a state  of  despair,  fearing 
that  the  day  of  deliverance  is  a long  way  off. 

We  heard  yesterday  that  the  enemy  had  gained  a great 
victory  at  or  near  Corinth,  and  that  our  army  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed. We  don’t  believe  it,  yet  feel  sad  and  fearful. 

We  heard  a day  or  two  since  that  the  Federals  had  burned 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Dillard  in  Jackson.  A story  was  also  circu- 
lated to  us  of  her  son.  A soldier  asked  for  some  meat,  and  he 
accompanied  him  to  the  smokehouse  and  cut  it  for  him. 

When  the  soldier  said  it  was  not  enough,  young  Dillard  then 
gave  him  the  knife  and  told  him  to  cut  it  for  himself.  After 
the  soldier  had  put  down  his  gun  for  that  purpose,  the  son  seized 
it  and  told  the  other  than  he  was  his  prisoner.  The  soldier  sent 
up  a loud  cry  for  help,  Dillard  threatening  all  the  time  to  bayonet 
him  if  he  did  not  hush. 

A struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  Federal  was  killed  and  Dil- 
lard taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Stevenson.  Some  whisky, 
deeply  drugged  with  laudanum,  was  given  the  guards  by  Dillard’s 
friends.  They  partook  of  it,  and  naturally  enough  fell  into  a deep 
sleep.  Dillard  escaped  and  joined  Sterm’s  cavalry,  with  which 
he  is  now  doing  service. 


Dr.  Sheffey  vaccinated  the  children  and  servants  yesterday. 
We  are  having  strange  weather  for  June— the  nights  and  morn- 
ings are  cold  enough  for  fires,  and  the  days  exceedingly  warm. 
Heard  this  morning  that  Mrs.  Patterson  was  under  arrest  for 
attempting  to  convey  improper  news  to  her  husband. 
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Gen.  Mitchell  seems  to  consider  his  sojourn  among  us  as 
permanent.  He  desires  to  rent  a furnished  house,  and  is  going 
to  bring  his  family  here. 

Mrs.  Cox  Turchine  has  been  at  Athens  with  her  husband, 
and  when  the  Athens  ladies  called  upon  her,  she  declined  return- 
ing their  visits,  upon  the  ground  that  she  was  among  them  with 
her  husband  as  an  enemy.  Certainly  smacks  of  good  taste  on  her 
part.  They  are  now  in  Fayetteville.  It  is  said  that  she  takes 
long  rides  in  the  country  every  day,  accompanied  by  a guard  of 
soldiers  and  mounted  upon  Connie  Watkins’  famous  riding  pony. 

Mrs.  Col.  Norton  is  now  at  Athens,  her  husband  being  pro- 
vost marshal.  The  Athens  ladies  called  upon  her  and  she  is 
delighted  with  the  place,  contrasting  it  very  unfavorably  with 
Huntsville,  where  she  received  little  or  no  attention.  Col.  Norton 
was  a great  favorite  here,  always  acting  the  gentleman  in  his 
discussions  with  the  citizens  and,  had  he  not  been  here  as  an 
enemy,  he  would  have  been  most  hospitably  treated. 


(June  10.)  Certain  it  is  the  enemy  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  whereabouts  of  Beauregard  since  the  evacuation  of  Corinth, 
Cen.  Mitchell,  upon  being  interrogated,  replied  that  he  had  prob- 
ably “gone  up  a spout.”  We  have  had  a great  victory  at  Chicka- 
hominy,  near  Richmond,  but  learn  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
death  of  my  old  friend,  Gen.  Hattose.  Today,  we  have  received 
the  usual  amount  of  bogus  news  from  the  Federals.  Richmond, 
Memphis  and  Fort  Pillow  have  fallen — we  disbelieve  the  two  first, 
but  fear  there  is  some  truth  in  the  last. 


(June  11.)  Last  night,  the  guard  discovered  50  or  60  ne- 
groes at  the  depot,  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  drilling.  They 
were  dispersed  and  some  of  them  taken  to  jail.  Col.  Burke,  the 
provost,  seems  disposed  to  make  the  negroes  keep  their  places. 
Nearly  all  the  troops  here  are  leaving  for  Chattanooga.  Rumor 
says  there  has  been  fighting  there,  and  the  Rebel  troops  have 
gained  a victory. 

A funeral  procession  is  passing.  A flag  is  thrown  over  the 
coffin.  Must  belong  to  the  artillery,  as  there  is  a cannon  in  the 
procession.  The  band  of  music  from  headquarters  is  playing  a 
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dirge.  These  funeral  processions  pass  two  or  three  times  a 
day  of  late,  and  sometimes  there  are  two  cofifns  in  the  hearse 
at  the  same  time.  When  a member  of  the  cavalry  dies,  his  horse 
is  led  in  the  procession,  as  chief  mourner,  with  the  blankets  and 
accoutrements  of  the  deceased  thrown  over  him,  which  looks  in- 
expressibly sad. 

The  Federal  mails  were  seized  yesterday  between  here  and 
Nashville.  The  mischief,  as  usual,  was  laid  to  Morgan  and 
Charge. 


(June  16.)  The  enemy  have  been  driven  back  from  Chat- 
tanooga with  considerable  force.  There  has  been  quite  a dearth 
of  news  for  the  last  few  days,  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  the 
mails.  News  has  reached  us  of  a glorious  victory  in  Virginia, 
which  is  truly  cheering.  We  are  still  in  suspense  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Gen.  Beauregard’s  army,  and  the  welfare  of  those  we 
hold  most  dear  to  us. 

The  Yankees  have  heard  some  doleful  news.  They  have 
some  long  faces  today  and  keep  very  quiet.  Gen.  Mitchell’s  fam- 
ily have  arrived — furniture,  bed,  table  linens  and  piano  were 
taken  from  the  hotel  to  furnish  the  Lanson  Clay  house  for  their 
reception.  The  statuary  and  pictures  were  also  taken  for  that 
purpose  from  the  Calhoun  place.  There  was  a rumor  last  night 
that  Van  Dorn,  Price  and  Breckinridge  were  advancing  on  Nash- 
ville by  way  of  Chattanooga.  Heaven  send  it  may  be  true ! 


(June  19,  1862.)  Two  nights  ago,  some  Federal  prisoners, 
confined  in  the  jail,  set  it  on  fire  and  damaged  the  building  con- 
siderably. They  said  “they  would  not  be  confined  with  negroes, 
neither  did  they  come  here  to  be  put  in  jail.” 

Some  of  the  enemy  who  came  here  Abolitionists  seem  to  have 
had  a great  “change  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  feelings.”  They 
say  that  the  negro  women  live  like  ladies,  compared  to  the  poor 
women  of  the  North,  and  that  they  outdress  the  better  class ; that 
the  negro  men  dress  better  than  the  poor  men  of  the  South,  and 
are  a lazy,  impudent,  no-account  set,  and  they  didn’t  know  how 
Southern  people  put  up  with  them. 
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In  many  instances,  the  soldiers  have  treated  the  blacks  in 
such  a manner  that  the  latter  have  had  quite  enough  of  their 
Abolitionist  friends.  Others,  however,  are  familiar  with  them, 
and  some  of  their  officers  visit  the  kitchens  and  chat  familiarly 
with  the  women.  Many  of  the  negroes  have  refused  to  work 
for  their  masters  and  are  constantly  going  to  the  Federalists. 

A rumor  this  evening  that  Beauregard’s  army  has  gone  to 
Charleston.  The  Yankees  say  that  he  blew  a bluff  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi a few  days  since.  He  is  a great  “boogerboo”  to  their 
army. 

Great  anxiety  is  felt  by  friends  as  to  his  present  locality, 
and  certain  it  is  that  his  late  movements  have  non-plussed  Gen- 
eral Halleck  and  the  Lincoln  cabinet  terribly. 

Rumors  of  another  great  battle  and  victory  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  Virginia  and  General  McClellan  killed.  When  is  our 
great  suspense  to  be  relieved  and  the  truth  to  be  known ! What 
would  we  not  give  this  moment  to  set  eyes  on  a Rebel  newspaper ! 


(June  20.)  Spent  the  day  in  the  country  at  Mr.  James  Rob- 
inson’s. Saw  a Federal  regiment  go  up  the  railroad  about  11 
o’clock.  Two  others  passed  up  the  night  previous.  Wonder 
where  they  were  going. 

On  my  return  home,  found  a letter  from  Tennessee  assuring 
me  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  my  friends  and  little  Davie  at 
Lebanon — a letter!  It  was  brought  by  a Yankee  officer — Lt. 
Dick  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

This  has  been  rather  an  eventful  day.  Miss  Lallie  Matthews 
and  Miss  Row  Webster  were  arrested  this  morning  and  carried 
before  Gen.  Mitchell  for  having  attached  Confederate  flags  to 
their  grace  hoop  and  playing  with  them  when  his  soldiers  were 
passing.  Quite  a spirited  interview  took  place. 

The  general  asked  Miss  Matthews  if  she  were  a Rebel.  She 
replied  that  she  was  one  “over  and  above  board.”  Then  he 
retorted,  “How  dare  you  tell  me  this  in  my  tent?”  When  the 
audience  was  over,  he  said  to  them,  “Women,  go  home  and  be- 
have yourselves.  Henceforth,  I shall  keep  an  eye  on  you  and 
know  all  that  you  do!” 
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Saw  a Federal  account  this  evening  of  the  Battle  of  Seven 
Pines  before  Richmond.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  How  many 
brave  hearts  have  fallen!  0,  when  will  this  dreadful  war  be 
over!  And  how  many  weary  days,  weeks  and  perhaps  months 
will  lapse  before  we  can  know  who  of  our  friends  are  among 
the  slain! 

We  are  very  carefully  guarded  here  so  that  we  know 
nothing  that  is  passing  without,  and  very  little  within.  All 
that  we  hear  is  rumor,  rumor,  rumor,  with  her  thousand  tongues. 
And  we  might  add,  a very  small  quantity  of  bacon. 


(June  21.)  The  train  was  again  fired  into  in  Jackson  coun- 
ty today,  and  10  men  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded.  A gen- 
tleman up  there  sent  Gen.  Mitchell  word  that  he  need  not  be 
punishing  private  citizens  for  these  things,  that  he  knew  the 
Jackson  county  people  had  suffered  too  much  already,  and  that 
he  (Mitchell)  had  burned  the  house  of  a widow  a few  days  since, 
and  the  men  of  Jackson  intended  to  avenge  it.  He  said  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  two  bands  for  that  purpose  and,  as 
they  were  cut  off  from  the  army,  they  intended  to  stay  there 
and  aggravate  him  all  they  could. 

When  the  news  reached  General  Mitchell,  he  sent  up  a body 
of  men  with  orders  to  burn  every  house  in  Jackson  near  the 
railroad  between  here  and  Stevenson. 

They  were  met  by  the  other  party  under  flag  of  truce,  say- 
ing that  they  (the  Confederates)  had  about  50  Yankee  pris- 
oners in  their  hands  and,  for  every  house  burned,  they  would 
hang  a man.  Whereupon,  the  general  countermanded  the  order. 


(June  25.)  An  order  has  been  given  today  that,  if  the 
stockholders  of  the  new  hotel  do  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  U.  S.  within  three  days,  the  hotel  will  be  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federalists.  Also  provisions  are  forbidden  to  be 
brought  to  town,  or  passes  given,  except  on  the  above  conditions. 

Heard  today  that  James  Dassion  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Richmond.  Also  General  Martin. 
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(June  26.)  This  has  been  the  most  delightful  morning  of 
the  season,  for  it  has  brought  happenings  to  some.  Mr.  Fifer 
brought  me  news  from  my  husband.  He  also  brought  me  a 
letter,  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federalists  yesterday, 
he  had  to  destroy  it.  A matter  to  be  regretted,  yet  it  is  happi- 
ness to  know  that  he  is  well  and  safe,  after  being  kept  so  long 
in  a state  of  most  agonizing  suspense. 

As  we  are  so  soon  to  be  cut  off  from  provisions,  ordered 
Uncle  Tom  to  shell  some  corn  and  take  it  to  the  mill.  He  went 
to  the  provost  marshal  for  a pass,  and  was  told  to  bring  an  order 
from  his  master.  He  went  to  C.  W.  for  that  purpose  and  got 
one.  On  presenting  it,  he  was  told  to  tell  his  young  master  to 
come  there. 

The  master  refused  to  go,  so  Eddie  was  sent,  with  instruc- 
tions to  “state  the  case  politely  and  ask  Col.  Burke  for  a pass.” 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  latter,  and  told  to  come  after  din- 
ner and  he  should  have  one.  In  the  meantime,  C.  W.,  not  know- 
ing Eddie  had  been  and  reconsidering  the  matter,  presented  him- 
self at  the  office.  No  one  was  there  but  the  clerk,  who  told  him 
to  sign  the  oath  and  he  could  get  one,  at  the  same  time  talking 
very  nicely  to  him. 

Of  course,  the  honor  was  declined.  Dinner  being  over,  Eddie 
went  according  to  appointment,  but  unfortunately  found  no  one 
there  except  the  said  clerk.  On  hearing  his  name,  the  clerk  said 
to  him,  “0,  yes!  Your  brother  has  been  here,  and  I intend  to 
report  him  severely  for  his  conduct  this  evening.  Go  home  and 
tell  him  to  come  to  me  immediately.”  Of  course,  this  honor 
was  declined  also. 


(June  28.)  Mr.  Stone  of  Nashville  called  this  morning  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Elliott  of  Nashville.  He  has  been  sent  south 
by  Governor  Johnson  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  and  is  waiting 
for  a pass  from  Gen.  Mitchell.  Generals  Buell,  McCook  and 
Johnson,  with  a part  of  their  army,  arrived  this  evening.  Their 
destination  not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  Chattanooga.  Ru- 
mors that  Gen.  Buell  is  to  succeed  Gen.  Mitchell  at  this  place. 


(June  30.)  Heard  today  that  Mr.  Hope  Turney  had  been 
brought  in  a prisoner,  suffering  with  rheumatism  and  nothing 
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to  sleep  on.  Although  an  entire  stranger,  resolved  to  go  and 
see  him.  Sent  for  Mrs.  Mayhew  to  accompany  me  and  we  went 
to  the  courthouse  to  get  a pass,  which  was  reluctantly  given. 
Found  all  the  gentlemen  glad  to  see  me,  practically  all,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Turney  and  Mr.  Hollin,  a relative  of  Sue  and  Jennie, 
and  more  particularly  an  imprisoned  Yankee  with  whom  we  had 
a conversation,  and  who  became  a warm  friend.  He  had  been 
suffering  with  typhoid  fever,  had  been  much  neglected,  and  a 
few  words  of  kindness  and  sympathy  won  his  heart  at  once. 

News  came  today  confirming  the  death  of  Gus  Mastin,  also 
of  another  great  victory  at  Richmond. 


(July  1.)  Visited  the  prisoners  again  today,  carrying  them 
all  some  dinner,  including  the  Federalist,  who  is  from  Ohio. 
Found  Mr.  Turney  not  so  well.  Came  home  and  sent  him  a bed, 
which  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  Harris.  The  neighbors  also 
assisted  me  in  providing  the  dinner. 

Heard  today  of  another  glorious  victory  at  Charleston.  Mrs. 
Mayhew  and  Mr.  Stone  took  tea  here.  The  latter  leaves  in  the 
morning  under  flag  of  truce  for  Chattanooga,  having  got  a pass 
from  Gen.  Buell. 

Gen.  Mitchell  left  last  night  for  Washington.  It  is  rumored 
that  Gen.  Buell  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  had  pursued 
toward  the  citizens  here  and  his  management  of  things  generally, 
and  that  the  former  had  resigned  and  gone  to  Washington  to 
be  court-martialed.  Wonder  if  it’s  true.  News  from  Richmond 
confirmed. 


(July  4.)  All  is  quiet.  No  booming  of  cannon  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  our  slumbers  this  morning  to  celebrate  the  National 
Independence.  The  Feds  wear  long  faces  today  owing  to  the 
news  from  Richmond. 

(Noon.)  They  have  just  fired  34  guns.  And  say  the  news 
is  not  so  bad  as  they  thought. 

Miss  Maria  Robinson  spent  the  day  with  us,  bringing  a nice 
present  of  apples  and  butter.  Mr.  Matt  Keite  made  me  a present 
of  a nice  load  of  hay.  Bless  his  kind,  generous  heart! 
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Dr.  Nedman  called  this  morning  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Turney  to  get  me  to  find  him  a private  house  at  which  to  stay. 
Dr.  Fearn  has  partly  promised.  Mr.  Turney  is  suffering  terribly 
from  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  the  doctor  is  trying  to  get 
him  paroled. 

(Night.)  Sue  and  Eddie  are  gone  out  to  Mr.  Robinson’s. 
A little  after  night,  our  ears  were  greeted  with  tremendous 
shouts  from  the  direction  of  the  camps.  What  can  it  mean? 


(July  5.)  Quite  sick  this  morning.  After  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Mayhew  came  in  to  tell  me  that  she  was  heartsick,  that  a little 
after  the  shouting  last  night,  a Federalist  came  running  down  to 
her  house  to  tell  her  that  his  colonel  had  just  read  out  to  the 
regiment  that  Richmond  had  fallen,  the  Rebel  army  was  all  cut 
to  pieces  and  had  fallen  back  eight  miles  from  the  city,  that  all 
the  officers  had  been  requested  to  read  the  above  to  the  Federal 
regiments,  posted  here.  Don’t  believe  a word  of  it. 

Such  is  th  crying  resorted  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers. 

Mrs.  Gen.  Norton  called  to  tell  me  of  an  opportunity  to 
write  to  W.  D.  (her  husband).  Eddie  has  come  home  and  says 
there  are  15,000  of  Buell’s  troops  camped  on  the  creek  back  of 
Mr.  Robinson’s.  Reported  to  be  on  their  way  to  Chattanooga. 

They  have  taken  the  seminary  today  for  a hospital.  Truly 
this  neighborhood  has  its  share  of  them. 

The  Mitchells  (Gen.  Mitchell’s  family)  are  left  here  in  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Judge  Lane.  They  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  enemy’s  country.  Yesterday,  they  took  a trip  to  the 
mountain.  Dashed  by  here  in  two  carriages,  with  Yeate  Lane 
and  Mrs.  Clemens,  right  in  front  of  the  funeral  procession  of  a 
poor  soldier  who  was  shot  while  on  picket  duty. 


(July  6.)  The  bad  news  from  Richmond  is  not  yet  con- 
firmed. It  is  really  tantalizing  the  state  of  suspense  we  have 
to  remain  in  before  we  can  get  the  truth.  Wash  Donegan 
brought  me  a letter  from  Dave  this  morning.  These  letters, 
so  rare,  are  getting  to  be  priceless  treasures.  Little  Dave  is  well 
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and  happy.  They  have  not  heard  a word  from  me,  although  I 
have  written  some  three  weeks  since. 


(July  7.)  Sent  a letter  today  by  Dr.  Dement  to  W.  D.  Also 
one  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Moore  to  Cincinnati  to  Dave. 
News  of  the  great  victory  at  Richmond  fully  confirmed.  Every- 
body looks  happy  except  the  Feds,  who  wear  long  faces.  Con- 
federate money  going  up.  Mr.  Turney  has  been  moved  to  Judge 
Lane’s,  which  will  prevent  his  friends  visiting  him. 


(July  8.)  Gen.  Smith  takes  Gen.  Mitchell’s  place  here,  and 
thus  far  has  been  more  indulgent  to  the  citizens.  We  went  to  see 
Mr.  Turney  this  morning,  but  was  refused  admittance. 


(July  9.)  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Holland  took  tea  with  us. 
Informed  us  that  nine  houses  had  been  burned  in  Jackson  county 
today.  Our  cavalry  in  that  region  is  annoying  them  dreadfully. 
A large  amount  of  cotton  has  been  taken  and  destroyed  today 
between  here  and  Fayetteville  by  our  cavalry. 


(July  10.)  This  day  has  been  made  memorable  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  family  of  Gen.  Mitchell.  Joy  go  with  them ! 


(July  11.)  Went  out  to  Mrs.  White’s  today  for  blackber- 
ries, taking  Eddie,  Georgie  and  Jimmy  Mayhew  with  me.  Passed 
a camp  and  three  sets  of  pickets  on  the  road.  Spent  a delight- 
ful day  and  came  home  loaded  with  berries,  apples,  eggs  and 
honey,  the  two  latter  a present  from  Miss  Cassie. 

Mrs.  Bradford  called  in  just  at  dark  to  tell  me  that  news 
had  just  come  that  Jesse  Jordan,  Willie  Heklin  and  a son  of 
Chambers  Steele  were  all  killed  before  Richmond.  There  is  news 
also  that  our  armies  are  marching  on  Nashville.  If  so,  “now 
is  the  day  of  our  deliverance  at  hand.” 


(July  14.)  Mrs.  Mayhew  and  I took  a ride  this  evening 
out  to  Mrs.  James  Robinson.  We  came  in  just  ahead  of  a por- 
tion of  Gen.  Buell’s  army  who  are  apparently  moving  towards 
Nashville.  The  division  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  passing. 
Heard  today  that  our  troops  had  retaken  Murfreesboro. 
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(July  17.)  There  have  now  been  no  mails  for  three  days. 
Rumor  afloat  that  Nashville,  Columbia  and  Shelbyville  are  re- 
taken. Visited  Lieut.  Coffee  in  his  prison  this  evening  and 
learned  tidings  from  W.  D.  He  was  on  his  march,  two  weeks 
since,  in  this  direction. 

Went  with  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Gooch  to  visit  Gen. 
Rosseau  at  headquarters.  Were  very  cordially  received  and 
agreebly  entertained.  The  general  is  a handsome,  fine  looking 
man.  He  spoke  very  strongly  on  the  Union  question  and  espe- 
cially of  our  “rattlesnake  government,”  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it.  Judge  Lane  and  Jere  Clemens  coming  in,  we  immediately 
took  leave.  As  we  were  leaving,  we  met  Gen.  Buell  and,  having 
a curiosity  to  see  him,  took  a good  look  at  him,  a small  gray- 
headed man.  Gen.  Rousseau,  being  so  large,  perhaps  made  him 
appear  smaller  in  comparison.  Did  not  get  a good  look  at  his 
features. 


(July  18.)  Visited  Gen.  Rousseau  again  this  morning  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Cowan  and  Mrs.  Van  Horton  to  ask  per- 
mission for  them  to  go  out  of  the  Federal  lines,  which  was 
immediately  and  cordially  granted.  Had  a most  pleasant  inter- 
view and  came  away  more  pleased  with  him  than  we  thought  it 
possible  to  be  with  any  Federal  officer.  Rumor  about  the  taking 
of  Nashville  unfounded. 


(July  19.)  Went  again  this  morning  very  reluctantly  to  see 
Gen.  Rousseau  with  Mrs.  Jim  Ned  Horton  to  ask  for  a pass 
for  her  to  leave  his  lines,  which  was  granted  without  hesitation. 
He  also  gave  me  a general  pass  to  go  when  and  where  I pleased. 
Sue  also  called  on  him  with  Mrs.  Scott  Robinson  to  ask  for  the 
release  of  the  Robinson  boys  and  the  Christians,  which  was  also 
granted. 

Dr.  Ross  was  arrested  this  evening  on  account  (it  is  alleged) 
of  a war  sermon  he  preached  last  Sunday.  Proved  the  accusa- 
tions false,  but  was  ordered  to  prison,  as  he  would  not  promise 
to  keep  his  tongue.  Upon  Mrs.  Ross’  solicitations,  was  paroled 
for  the  night. 

John  is  very  strangely  affected  tonight.  The  doctor  thinks 
it  is  a chill.  Hope  it  is  not  congestive. 
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(July  20.)  This  has  been  a sad  day.  Clara  has  been  sick, 
and  poor  little  John  has  been  in  a state  of  collapse  for  hours 
and  died  about  dark.  Drs.  Sheffey  and  Leftwich  were  both 
called  in,  and  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done,  but 
all  in  vain.  Corinna  takes  it  quite  hard. 


(July  21.)  Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Ma- 
nassas. It  brings  up  sad  memories  in  the  hearts  of  many. 

Little  John  was  buried  this  evening,  and  we  miss  him  sadly. 

This  has  been  a day  of  news,  but  whether  reliable  or  not, 
is  another  question.  We  hear  of  the  presentation  of  cannons, 
et  cetera,  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  from  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chants. Also  that  there  has  been  another  battle  in  Virginia,  in 
which  we  were  victorious.  Also  at  Battle  Creek,  where  it  is  said 
we  took  2,000  prisoners,  and  one  at  Mud  Creek,  where  Gen. 
Mitchell's  famous  bridge  of  cotton  bales  was  burned,  two  com- 
panies taken  prisoners  and  one  cannon.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
Corinth  is  retaken.  Heaven  send  it  all  may  be  true ! Gossip  adds 
that  Gen.  Buell  is  ordered  to  Washington  to  answer  to  the 
charges  against  Gen.  Mitchell. 


(July  23.)  Made  my  first  visit  to  Monte  Sano  this  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Figures,  with 
Willie  Gale  and  Joe  Bradford  for  an  escort.  Rode  old  Henry  in 
true  equestrian  style.  Mrs.  Figures  rode  a mule.  Passed  the 
pickets  just  beyond  the  tollgate.  They  viewed  us  with  a great 
deal  of  curiosity,  but  declined  looking  at  our  passes. 

Bushwhacked  about  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  with  Mrs.  Toney,  who  is  rusticating  up  there,  and 
returned  home  about  dinner  time.  As  we  passed  the  house  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  the  Federal  band  was  there  serenading. 

A most  laughable  occurrence  took  place  this  evening.  The 
Redman  family,  who  keep  a little  bakery  here,  got  into  a fuss 
with  the  Yankees  and,  while  one  of  the  latter  was  in  deadly 
conflict  with  Mr.  Redman,  Mrs.  Redman  took  another  by  the 
collar  and  made  him  “see  sights.”  The  Misses  Redman  cried, 
“Havoc!”,  and  let  fly  the  rocks,  with  the  most  undaunted  brav- 
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ery.  Every  volley  told  on  the  enemy,  about  25  strong,  till  one  of 
the  misses  saw  the  provost  guard  heave  in  sight.  She  exclaimed, 
‘‘Thank  God!  Here  is  the  guard!”  The  foe  retired  heels  fore- 
most by  the  Big  Spring. 

Mrs.  Jordan  arrived  this  evening  from  Richmond  with  the 
body  of  her  son,  who  fell  at  Mechanicsville.  She  brought  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Tom  Patton  and  Willie  Acklin. 


(July  24.)  The  funeral  of  Jesse  Jordan  took  place  this 
evening.  There  were  50  carriages  in  the  procession.  The  Fed- 
eralists stood  at  every  corner,  and  many  of  them  at  the  grave, 
and  looked  on  with  much  curiosity.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
sickness  here  among  the  latter,  and  there  are  five  or  six  burials 
daily. 


(July  25.)  Very  busy  today  fixing  off  Jennie,  who  is  go- 
ing to  Fayetteville  with  Brother  DeWitt.  Went  to  Gen.  Rous- 
seau’s tent  with  Willie  for  a pass,  which  was  kindly  and  cordially 
granted.  They  got  off  at  5 o’clock  for  Meridianville. 


(Sunday,  July  27,  1862.)  Went  to  hear  Dr.  Ross  preach 
this  morning.  Text:  “I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Felix,  but 
speak  forth  the  words  of  truth.”  A most  excellent  discourse 
followed — first  sermon  since  his  arrest. 

After  speaking  before  Gen.  Rousseau  two  or  three  times  and 
maintaining  his  finesse,  and  “proving  his  points”  with  that  gen- 
tleman, he  (Ross)  was  not  further  molested.  Gen.  Rousseau 
thus  far  has  been  very  kind  to  the  citizens  and  has  made  a very 
favorable  impression,  as  has  Gen.  Buell,  to  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  soldiers. 

Took  Georgie  and  Clara  this  evening  and  went  out  to  see 
Mrs.  Vincent.  She  is  very  low  and  can  last  but  a few  days. 
Real  glad  to  see  me,  and  said  her  heart  desire  was  to  see  W.  D. 
(Mrs.  Chadick’s  husband)  before  she  died. 

In  going  out,  we  passed  a Federal  camp  beyond  the  depot. 
They  had  75  pieces  of  artillery  and  looked  quite  formidable. 
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Some  of  the  vulgar  horde  were  in  the  creek,  bathing”  right  in 
the  ford.  Others  were  roasting  corn  in  abundance  plundered 
from  the  neighboring  fields,  which  are  already  nearly  stripped 
of  their  crop. 

Seven  thousand  of  Buell’s  army  passed  tonight  toward  Ste- 
venson. They  plundered  and  destroyed  as  they  came  all  the 
way  from  Tuscumbia,  “in  revenge,”  as  they  said,  for  an  attack 
at  Courtland  from  some  of  our  men,  in  which  they  had  one 
killed  and  12  wounded. 


(July  28.)  Last  night,  the  Federals  burned  Whitesburg, 
leaving  the  women  and  children  houseless  and  homeless.  The 
light  of  the  conflagration  was  distinctly  seen  from  here. 
Richmond  was  taken  again  tonight. 


(July  30.)  Received  a present  of  flour  and  butter  from 
Mrs.  James  Robinson  yesterday.  Another  sack  of  flour  today 
from  Mrs.  John  Robinson,  and  some  salt  from  Mr.  Stoddard. 
Truly  I have  some  kind  friends  in  Huntsville. 

Georgie  Saunders  arrived  last  night  from  our  army  and 
says  relief  is  at  hand,  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Price’s  army 
is  at  Tuscumbia.  “Ye  Gods,  speed  it  on  its  way.” 


(August  2.)  Mrs.  Dillard,  who  suffered  so  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  Yankees  (her  son  killed  a Federal  soldier  who  had 
come  to  raid  the  smokehouse),  came  down  day  before  yesterday 
to  see  Generals  Buell  and  Rousseau  to  get  restitution.  Failed, 
of  course.  She  made  her  stay  with  me  and  left  this  morning. 


Mrs.  Vincent  died  night  before  last  and  was  buried  yester- 
day evening.  On  my  way  out  was  favored  with  another  sight 
of  the  bathers,  who,  when  I got  sufficiently  near,  turned  a few 
somersaults  for  my  benefit. 

The  enemy  is  in  our  midst.  Must  have  heard  some  news 
this  morning.  They  commenced  erecting  fortifications  and  have 
been  pressing  blacks  all  the  morning  to  work  upon  them. 
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R.  M.  Brickell,  who  went  away  with  Mrs.  Walker,  returned 
a day  or  two  since  and  was  immediately  arrested  and  is  still  in 
“durance  vile.”  Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  army,  when  once 
away  from  here ! 

(Night.)  He  has  been  released.  The  Federal  generals  have 
been  holding  a council  of  war  this  evening.  Wonder  what  is  to 
pay?  There  is  a rumor  that  our  army  is  advancing.  Fearful 
it  is  not  true. 


(August  4.)  The  Yankees  are  using  the  negroes  today  by 
the  wholesale,  and  have  commenced  their  fortifications  around 
the  town,  Patton’s  Hill  is  being  fortified,  as  it  commands  the 
town. 

Five  hundred  blacks  were  sent  off  on  the  train  this  morning 
toward  Nashville  to  erect  fortifications.  There  is  a great  panic 
among  the  negroes.  But  few  are  willing  to  go,  and  they  are 
running  and  hiding  generally. 

They  (the  Yankees)  are  talking  largely  about  burning  the 
town,  and  if  the  “low-down  pirates”  are  left  to  do  as  they  please, 
they  would  soon  sack  and  burn  it.  An  officer  said  the  other  day 
that  these  people  were  too  pampered  in  their  pride,  and  he  would 
like  to  see  some  of  their  fine  houses  destroyed. 

Another  pirate  said  that  he  liked  to  stay  in  Huntsville 
amazingly,  that  we  have  so  many  delicacies,  and  the  climate  is 
no  warmer  than  in  the  North. 

A party  of  them  went  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Scruggs 
last  week,  and,  after  robbing  the  place  of  every  peach,  melon 
and  turkey,  they  returned  again  in  large  numbers  and  surrounded 
the  house,  knowing  that  there  were  no  whites  on  the  place  except 
three  ladies. 

They  (the  women)  bolted  the  doors  and  windows,  and  ran 
upstairs  for  safety,  while  the  brutes,  aided  by  three  negroes,  ut- 
tering the  vilest  language,  accompanied  with  curses  and  impreca- 
tions, clamored  for  admittance.  A neighbor,  seeing  what  was 
going  on,  started  a servant  on  horseback  to  the  courthouse,  and 
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an  officer  and  guard  soon  made  their  appearance,  whereupon  the 
wretches  dispersed  and,  of  course,  escaped  punishment. 

There  is  a negro  colonel  walking  around  town  today  as 
large  as  life.  His  regiment  is  said  to  be  above  here  on  the  rail- 
road. So  they  are  arming  the  blacks.  Truly  their  course  must 
have  become  desperate. 

Heard  an  anecdote  today  on  one  of  the  Misses  Malones  of 
Athens,  which  is  worth  relating.  One  of  her  friends  had  been 
taken  prisoner  and  kept  standing  tied  to  a tree  all  night.  She 
was  very  indignant  and  went  to  Gen.  Nelson  to  remonstrate. 
Her  language  was  severe,  to  which  the  general  retorted  in  good 
humor  and  finally  told  her  that  she  “talked  like  she  had  the 
mania  petu.”  She  replied,  “I  expect  I have,  for  I have  heard 
that  in  that  disease  they  see  blue  devils,  and  I have  seen  nothing 
else  since  the  12th  of  April.”  And  added  that  she  would  be  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  disease. 


(August  6.)  Matt  Steele  was  arrested  yesterday  on  the  old 
charge  of  pulling  Wilson,  the  tailor’s,  whiskers,  for  being  civil 
to  a Federal  officer.  Gen.  Rousseau  treated  it  as  a very  grave 
offense  and  an  insult  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  asked  him 
“if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  a very  cowardly  act.”  Mr. 
Steele  replied  that  he  thought  it  was,  as  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  re- 
sent it. 

Gen.  Rousseau  remarked  among  other  things,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  oath,  that  they  “had  got  us  down  and  would  trot 
us  through,  and  when  we  got  them  down,  we  could  trot  them 
through.” 

Mr.  Steele  added  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  fairness  of 
the  thing,  but  thought  it  rather  hard  that  he  should  have  the 
first  trotting.  His  case  is  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 


(August  7.)  Accompanied  Mrs.  Watkins  to  see  Mrs.  Jere 
Clemens  to  ask  her  to  intercede  with  Col.  Burke  for  Dr.  Hadden, 
who  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  throwing  a brick  bat  on  a moon- 
light night  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemens  and  Col.  and  Mrs.  Burke, 
who  were  at  the  town  spring.  Dr.  Hadden  was  arrested  from 
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the  fact  of  his  sleeping-  near  the  scene,  and  was  found  in  bed 
and  fast  asleep  at  the  time.  He  is  a plain,  unassuming  gentle- 
man, incapable  of  such  an  act.  She  promised  to  use  her  influence 
to  get  him  a hearing,  or  have  him  released. 


(August  8.)  The  trains  were  again  fired  into  last  night, 
between  Elkton  and  Pulaski.  Gen.  Rousseau  declared  that  he 
intends  to  make  Drs.  Ross  and  Bannister  (Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copal ministers,  respectively)  run  the  trains,  as  they  are  prepared 
to  die,  and  his  men  are  not. 

Spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Watkins,  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Powers.  Mr.  Fennel’s  cotton  burned  last  night.  Supposed  to 
be  work  of  his  own  negroes. 

Several  houses  were  burned  in  Jackson  county  yesterday. 
Also  several  markets,  among  them  Mrs.  Vincent’s,  Mr.  Crutch- 
er’s, Mr.  Spragins’,  Mr.  Sledge’s  and  Mr.  Word’s.  They  kicked 
Mrs.  Word  out  of  doors  and  slapped  Miss  Anna’s  jaws. 

It  is  rumored  that  Bragg’s  division  has  gone  to  Chatta- 
nooga. I know  not  where  W.  D.  is,  or  when  I shall  again  hear 
from  him.  The  suspense  is  dreadful.  Heard  yesterday  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  but  learned  of  no  particulars,  as  the  news 
was  brought  by  a negro. 


(August  11.)  Yesterday  evening  was  all  excitement.  The 
picket  came  tearing  into  town,  saying  that  there  was  a large 
force  of  the  Confederates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bird  Spring. 
Nearly  all  the  troops  in  town  were  sent  out  to  meet  them  and 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  It  proved  to  be  a false  report. 

The  citizens  are  a good  deal  excited,  alternately  hoping  and 
fearing  that  deliverance  is  at  hand,  fearing  that,  in  case  of  a 
battle  here,  our  beautiful  town  should  be  destroyed.  Matters 
are  evidently  working  toward  a crisis,  and  our  cavalry  are  clos- 
ing in  all  around  us.  We  could  be  patient,  were  it  not  for  our 
great  anxiety  to  see  and  hear  from  W.  D.  If  the  coast  were  clear, 
I think  we  could  soon  effect  a meeting.  We  cannot  even  hear 
where  Bragg’s  division  of  the  army  is  at  present  located. 
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Still  pressing  negroes  for  stockading  the  town.  The  latter 
say  they  are  regularly  drilled  every  day  before  commencing  their 
labors.  Can  it  be  true  that  they  are  going  to  arm  them ! 


(August  12.)  Spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  James  Robinson. 
About  dinner  time,  a body  of  cavalry  came  tearing  by  in  pursuit 
of  some  guerrilla  they  had  heard  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  find  him. 

The  picket  was  bribed  in  the  evening,  and  several  horses 
and  mules  were  taken  by  the  Confederates  from  the  Federals. 
Mr.  Robinson  came  home  and  said  he  wanted  some  of  his  finest 
fruit  gathered  for  Gen.  Rousseau,  as  he  wanted  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation for  having  been  particularly  kind  to  him,  and  as  he 
had  to  go  to  his  plantation,  Miss  Queeny  and  myself  must  re- 
ceive him  and  present  the  fruit. 

Waited  until  towards  night,  and  as  he  did  not  come  home, 
I returned.  Brother  Mitchell  called  soon  after  my  return  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  a pass  to  go  to  the  army  in  search  of  his 
son,  and  would  take  a letter  to  W.  D.  if  I would  get  Gen.  Rous- 
seau to  indorse  it.  Wrote  a long  letter. 


(August  18.)  Breakfast  half  an  hour  earlier  this  morning 
and,  taking  Sue  and  Georgia,  proceeded  to  headquarters  with 
my  letter.  Was  kindly  received  and  the  letter  indorsed,  although 
I rather  suspect  from  the  length  of  his  absence  in  another  tent, 
that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Went  from  there  to  Mrs.  Buckell’s  to  see  Brother  Mitchell, 
thence  to  a ladies’  auction  at  Mrs.  Weaver’s.  Heard  that  W.  D. 
was  in  Richmond  for  his  commission  as  colonel  of  a regiment 
of  cavalry. 

The  ladies  of  Huntsville  received  a message  from  Major 
McDonald,  who  is  at  Battle  Creek,  through  the  Yankee  courier. 
News  today  of  the  taking  of  Gallatin  by  John  Morgan.  Also  of  a 
glorious  victory  at  Gordonsville  (Va.)  by  Stonewall  Jackson. 


(August  14.)  Gens.  Buell  and  Rousseau  reported  to  be  in 
great  ferment  when  they  heard  this  morning  of  the  great  vie- 
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tory  in  Virginia.  Jennie  returned  this  morning  from  Fayette- 
ville, much  pleased  with  her  visit.  Reports  that  both  Federals 
and  Confederates  are  alternately  occupying  the  town. 


(August  15.)  News  today  of  the  taking  of  Baton  Rouge 
by  Breckinridge’s  forces  and  the  exploits  of  the  ram,  Arkansas. 
Gen.  Buell’s  ill  humor  yesterday  was  caused  by  Gen.  McCook 
allowing  our  forces  to  cross  the  river  somewhere  above  here. 
Buell’s  telegraphed  to  him  not  to  suffer  them  to  cross.  He 
replied  that  they  were  crossing,  and  he  could  not  help  it. 

Corinna  got  into  one  of  her  rages  this  morning,  whereupon 
I sent  for  Mr.  Franks  (constable),  when  she  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Supposition  is  that  she  has  gone  to  the  Federals. 

They  are  playing  the  mischief  with  the  negroes,  and  the 
poor  ignorant  creatures  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn,  or  who 
are  their  real  friends.  The  Yankees  can  be  seen  at  the  corners, 
in  the  alleys,  in  confidential  chats  with  them. 

Four  days  later  (Sunday)  ; Corinna  has  returned  and  says 
she  did  not  go  to  the  Federals,  but  stayed  with  an  old  woman 
at  the  depot.  She  makes  very  fair  promises  and  seems  truly 
ashamed  of  her  conduct. 

Granville  has  been  observed  to  be  very  intimate  with  the 
Yankees  and,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  his  conduct  has  been 
suspicious.  Communicated  my  suspicions  to  his  master  yester- 
day. Today,  he  and  Vienna  are  missing  with  all  their  plunder. 
Tonight  finds  me  heart-sick  and  yearning  for  the  society  of 
W.  D.  Wonder  where  the  dear  fellow  is  tonight! 

Young  Isaac  Coles  was  arrested  yesterday  upon  asking  for  a 
pass  to  go  to  his  mother’s  plantation  in  Jackson  county.  The 
presumption  was  that  he  was  going  to  join  the  guerrillas. 

Dr.  Fearn  was  asked  to  sign  a paper  denouncing  guerrilla 
warfare  and  to  effect  his  release,  which  he  refused.  Dr.  Fearn 
accompanied  his  mother  to  Capt.  Ward  (assistant  provost).  She 
told  the  latter  gentleman  that  the  boy  was  too  young  and  had 
no  such  intentions  and  that  he  did  right  not  to  sign  the  paper, 
as  that  kind  of  warfare  was  recognized  by  our  government. 
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“Your  government!  What  government ?”  was  the  query. 
“The  Confederate  government/’  was  the  reply.  Whereupon,  he 
was  ordered  out  of  the  presence  of  the  august  captain  and,  on 
his  return  home,  received  a note  to  consider  himself  under 
arrest,  and  not  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  own  gate,  by  order 
of  Lt.  Col.  Burke,  provost  marshal. 


(August  19.)  Vienna  and  Granville  left  on  the  train  Sun- 
day for  parts  unknown.  Mr.  Sledge  kindly  called  this  morning 
and  offered  me  a servant  to  assist  in  washing  every  week.  Mrs. 
I.  G.  Wilson  also  offered  me  assistance.  Vienna  helped  herself 
to  a nice  carpetbag  and  Eddie’s  money.  Granville  also  acted 
the  rascal,  borrowing  and  collecting  money  due  his  master  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  pocket. 


(August  20.)  Mrs.  Bradford  left  for  Mississippi  this  morn- 
ing. Went  to  the  bank  and  drew  $50  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  served  at  the  hospital,  and  took  it  to 
her.  She  seemed  very  grateful. 

Went  from  there  to  Mr.  Gordon,  to  see  if  he  had  heard 
anything  from  Vienna  or  Granville.  He  had  written  to  Columbia 
to  have  them  arrested  should  they  go  that  way.  Mr.  Trotman 
called  this  evening  and  advised  me  to  write  to  some  friend  in 
Nashville  to  put  the  police  on  the  watch  for  them. 

Mr.  Donnegan  called  to  tell  me  that  he  had  heard  from 
W.  D.,  and  that  he  had  resigned  his  position  as  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  gone  to  some  springs  for  his  health.  Feel  great  anxiety 
about  him.  His  regiment  was  10  miles  from  Chattanooga. 


(August  24.)  Great  stir  in  town  today  among  soldiers. 
The  10th  Ohio,  “the  heroes  of  Carnifax,”  have  moved  their 
camps  up  by  the  graveyard,  and  we  now  have  all  the  Federal 
force  in  our  neighborhood.  They  appear  to  be  moving  their 
sick  and  stores,  and  the  rattling  of  the  wagon  wheels  along  the 
streets  is  terrible  to  one  with  the  headache. 

(Noon.)  Mr.  Coltart,  the  mayor,  has  just  called  me  to 
tell  us  that  the  Federals  will  evacuate  our  town  at  4 o’clock  this 
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afternoon,  and  no  matter  how  great  our  joy  is  upon  the  occasion, 
no  demonstration  must  be  made  on  our  part  while  it  is  going  on. 

Gen.  Lightte  sent  for  him  and  requested  him  to  tell  the 
citizens  this,  as  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  when  leaving.  He  had  received  kindness  from  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  and  did  not  wish  them  to  be  molested. 
We  have  heard  of  people  being  intoxicated  with  joy.  That  is 
precisely  our  condition  at  the  present.  As  night  approaches, 
many  of  them  appear  to  be  drunk.  From  present  appearances, 
they  will  not  get  off  tonight. 


(August  25.)  We  hoped  to  wake  this  morning  and  find  the 
enemy  gone,  but  no  such  good  news.  The  work  of  evacuation 
is  still  going  on,  and  they  say  they  will  leave  this  evening. 

Mrs.  Fackler  has  just  called  and  says  Judge  Lane  and  family 
got  off  yesterday,  taking  Gen.  Rousseau’s  sick  son  with  them, 
also  Mr.  Larcomb  and  family.  They  all  rode  to  the  depot  in  a 
wagon,  such  was  their  panic.  They  were  looking  for  our  forces 
every  hour  yesterday.  There  is  a rumor  prevailing  today  that 
the  train  they  were  on  was  captured. 

(4  o’clock.)  Good  heavens;  What  a sinking  heart!  The 
order  for  going  has  been  countermanded,  and  they  are  actually 
pitching  their  tents.  They  are  rejoicing,  and  shouts  are  going  up 
in  every  direction.  Disappointment  is  the  lot  of  all,  and  we 
must  try  to  endure  it  a little  longer. 

We  were  fondly  dreaming  that  W.  D.  could  now  come  to  his 
home  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  furlough  with  us.  The 
Reds  say  they  are  ordered  to  remain  until  Rosecrans  comes  up. 
There  is  another  rumor  that  Price  has  whipped  them  badly  at 
Tuscumbia.  The  excitement  and  disappointment  together  make 
us  ready  to  go  to  bed.  We  are  actually  sick. 


(August  28.)  And  go  to  bed  we  did,  where  we  have  been 
ever  since,  with  a most  terrible  nervous  headache.  We  are 
needing  rain  badly.  Since  we  have  had  the  addition  of  the 
“Ohio  3rd”  and  the  “bloody  10th”  in  our  neighborhood,  we  are 
in  danger  of  death  by  suffocation. 
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Their  rattling-  wagons  and  clattering  of  hoofs  ring  on  the 
ear  from  morning  till  night.  They  ride  their  poor  steeds  to 
desperation  and  never  go  any  place  slower  than  a gallop. 

Last  night,  the  Federal  band  serenaded  the  Misses  Lewis. 
The  first  morning  of  our  illness,  Mrs.  John  Robinson  called  and 
brought  me  a present  of  two  nice  hams.  Mrs.  James  Robinson 
also  sent  me  corn  and  fruit. 

Gen.  Rousseau  has  left,  and  Gen.  Lightte  is  in  command. 
There  is  news  that  Judge  Lane  and  party  arrived  safely  in 
Nashville. 


(August  29.)  Corinna  is  sick  today.  Had  to  cook  for  the 
entire  family,  being  the  only  well  person  on  the  place  who  knows 
how  to  make  a biscuit.  Sue  and  Jennie  ironed  and  cleaned  up 
the  house — a foretaste  of  what  we  will  have  to  go  through  with 
when  the  rebellion  is  quashed,  and  the  wonderful  ‘'Yankee  na- 
tion” gets  possession  of  “Niggerdom.” 

My  kind  friend,  Mrs.  John  Robinson,  gave  me  a cartload 
of  green  corn  today  for  the  purpose  of  drying  for  the  Winter. 
Great  stir  among  the  Feds  this  morning.  Perhaps  they  are 
going  to  leave  us  at  last.  It  is  certain  the  15th  Kentucky,  camped 
at  Green  Academy,  are  cooking  rations. 

Georgie  and  Uncle  Tom  just  came  from  Mrs.  Robinson’s 
with  the  corn,  and  say  that  the  Feds  have  barricaded  the  pike 
and  are  looking  for  an  immediate  attack  from  our  cavalry. 


(August  31.)  Awoke  a little  after  midnight  by  the  sound 
of  heavy  tramping  of  feet,  the  sound  of  voices,  uttering  the  most 
dreadful  curses,  the  rattling  of  wagons  in  the  street.  Sprang 
out  of  bed  and  looked  through  the  shutters  to  see  what  it  meant, 
when,  lo  and  behold,  it  was  the  Lincoln  army  making  their  anx- 
iously wished  for  exit  from  Huntsville.  Could  hardly  believe  it, 
so  joyful  the  thought. 

All  the  children  were  up  and  in  a state  of  great  excitement. 
Joined  them  on  the  back  porch  to  look  at  lurid  glares  of  fires 
burning  in  different  directions,  fearing  they  had  set  fire  to  some 
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parts  of  the  town.  Learned  since  that  it  was  corn,  meat  and 
other  articles  being  destroyed  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
our  hands. 

This  is  like  the  Sabbath  morning  we  once  enjoyed,  except 
that  there  is  a perfect  rush  by  the  negroes  to  the  different  camps 
to  bring  away  the  plunder,  and  the  people  cannot  suppress  their 
joy. 

(2  o’clock.)  Learned  that  the  army,  as  they  marched  out 
on  the  pike,  took  all  of  James  Robinson’s  negroes  but  one.  Frank 
Gurley  has  been  in  and  arrested  Gen.  Hickman  and  John  King, 
and  gone  again.  Returned  at  5 o’clock  with  a company  of  cav- 
alry. A perfect  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  rushed  to  the 
square  to  greet  them,  and  Capt.  Gurley  was  literally  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  flowers.  Some  Feds,  who  had  been 
out  on  picket  duty,  came  in,  not  having  received  notice  that 
their  army  was  going  to  leave,  and  gave  themselves  up. 


(September  1.)  All  my  thoughts,  feelings  and  ideas  are 
centered  in  the  return  of  W.  D.  0,  if  he  could  just  learn  that  the 
coast  is  clear!  Am  terribly  uneasy  lest  his  furlough  should  be 
out  before  he  hears  it. 

There  has  been  some  Confederate  cavalry  in  town  today. 
They  arrested  the  Federal  sick,  who  were  left  in  the  hospitals, 
and  shut  up  some  of  the  Jew  stores,  who  had  been  purchasing 
goods  from  the  Feds. 

Visited  with  Mrs.  Mayhew  the  hospital  at  the  Calhoun  house, 
and  was  struck  with  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  place,  and  the 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  sick.  Was  greatly 
interested  in  a young  Philadelphian  who  is  very  sick  of  typhus 
fever.  He  is  on  Buell’s  staff.  He  drew  his  Bible  from  under 
his  pillow  to  show  us  his  mother’s  picture.  A beautiful  and  in- 
teresting face  she  had.  I shall  visit  him  again.  Our  visits  seem 
to  cheer  all  the  poor  fellows,  who  are  now  left  at  the  mercy  of 
strangers  and  foes. 


(July,  1863.)  Another  eventful  year  has  passed.  Bragg 
has  fallen  back  from  his  strong  position  at  Tullahoma  to  Chat- 
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tanooga,  and  we  are  again  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  a ruthless 
foe. 

All  is  excitement  and  consternation.  Many  families  and 
parts  of  families  are  leaving  for  the  other  side  of  the  Tennessee 
river.  W.  D.  (Mrs.  Chadick’s  husband)  is  determined  that  we 
shall  go,  too,  has  ordered  all  to  pack  up,  and  is  seeking  convey- 
ance. Such  is  the  panic  that  every  vehicle  is  chartered. 

Being  sick  in  bed,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  leave  my- 
self and  the  younger  children  and  two  servants  behind.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  the  best  plan  is  for  ail  to  stay,  except  Col.  Chadick 
and  weather  the  storm,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  filled  with  refugees,  and  the  means 
of  living  is  very  scarce  and  high. 

Col.  Chadick  and  the  young  ladies,  with  Clara  and  a servant, 
left  this  evening  for  the  Cove,  until  they  can  find  a place  to 
cross  the  river,  for  the  crowds  at  the  fords  are  so  great  that 
some  have  been  detained  there  several  days.  Mrs.  Richardson 
gave  $500  this  evening  to  be  sent  across,  with  her  carriage  and 
one  wagon,  at  Whitesburg. 


(Two  days  later.)  Another  panic.  News  this  morning 
that  the  Yankees  are  at  Bell  Factory  and  will  be  here  in  two 
hours.  Sent  a servant  with  a horse  to  Col.  Chadick  with  the 
news.  Proved  a false  alarm. 


(Sunday.)  News  that  the  Feds  are  certainly  on  the  way 
here.  Everybody  is  hiding  their  silver  and  valuables,  and 
dreading  we  know  not  what.  Anxiety  and  dread  is  upon  every 
countenance. 


(Monday.)  At  daybreak,  a servant  enters  my  room  with 
the  announcement  that  the  town  is  full  of  Blue  Coats.  All  are 
up  and  hastily  dressed.  Ah,  there  goes  two  of  them  pursuing 
two  Confederate  soldiers.  One  of  them  (the  Confederates)  fired 
upon  his  pursuer.  They  escape. 

The  enemy  numbers  about  5,000  and  are  under  Gen.  (David 
S.)  Stanley.  The  town  is  upset.  The  Misses  Pram  being  absent, 
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this  general  and  his  staff  have  taken  their  house  for  headquar- 
ters, commanding  the  servants,  using  the  provisions  left  in  the 
house,  drinking  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  using  the  bedding,  table 
linen,  et  cetera.  Such  presumption ! 


(Tuesday.)  They  are  stealing  all  the  negro  men  and  con- 
fining them  in  the  seminary  building.  Seventy  have  just  passed 
by  under  a strong  guard.  All  the  good  horses  are  also  being 
taken. 


(Two  days  later.)  The  wagon  and  wagoners  are  all  camped 
beside  us,  close  to  our  garden  fence.  They  behave  well  and 
have  not  troubled  us  in  the  least.  Negro  stealing  still  progresses. 

News  today  that  Col.  Chadick  was  at  Whitesburg  with  a 
small  fortification  and  preparing  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river,  should  the  enemy  attempt  it  at  that  place.  They  had  a 
little  skirmish  yesterday  across  the  river  and  the  Yankees  ran. 
There  are  a great  many  surmises  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
thir  stay. 


(Sunday.)  Such  a scene!  While  the  negroes  were  all 
assembled  at  church,  the  Yankees  surrounded  the  building  and, 
as  the  men  came  out,  seized  them.  Such  a scare  as  it  gives 
them.  Some  got  away  and  succeeded  in  hiding  from  their  pur- 
suers. Others  were  run  down  by  those  on  horseback.  The  black 
women  were  running  in  every  direction,  hunting  their  husbands 
and  children.  It  is  really  heart-rending  to  a looker-on.  These 
are  their  friends — the  Abolitionists ! 


(Monday.)  Can  it  be!  The  Blue  Coats  are  actually  leav- 
ing. Our  joy  is  mixed  with  sorrow  to  see  them  taking  with  them 
several  hundred  valuable  servants  and  horses.  Mr.  Boswell,  a 
paroled  Rebel  prisoner,  dines  with  us.  They  have  taken  away 
his  parole  and  will  take  him  off  with  them.  The  servants  have 
gathered  two  bushels  of  corn  left  by  the  wagoners. 


(Tuesday.)  Last  night,  Mr.  Boswell  made  his  escape  a 
few  miles  from  here  and  has  returned.  Being  without  money, 
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the  ladies  have  supplied  him  with  clothes  and  a horse.  My  con- 
tribution was  a saddle.  He  will  soon  be  safe  in  Dixie. 

The  colonel  came  into  town  after  dark  and  stayed  an  hour 
with  us.  Borrowed  Willie  Harris’  pony  to  take  him  as  far  as 
the  plantation.  From  there,  he  had  to  walk  two  or  three  miles 
and  carry  his  baggage.  Truly,  the  poor  soldiers  have  a hard 
time. 


(Two  weeks  later,  August  14.)  The  enemy,  300  strong, 
under  Major  Stewart,  made  another  raid  into  Huntsville.  Cap- 
tured a few  soldiers  and  several  horses.  A few  negroes  left 
with  these. 


(One  week  later.)  Another  raid  under  Col.  McCook.  Came 
while  we  were  at  breakfast.  Uncle  Tom  went  to  the  spring  to 
water  his  horse,  not  knowing  they  were  in  town,  and  they  took 
the  animal  from  him.  Tom  started  telling  them  how  old  he 
(the  horse)  was  and  so  on,  when  a “loyal”  citizen  stepped  forth 
and  told  the  Federals  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  pulling  horses 
in  town,  that  he  had  once  owned  him  and  that  he  would  do 
first  rate  for  artillery  or  a wagon  horse. 

Notwithstanding  his  loyalty,  they  took  the  three  best  horses 
he  had  before  they  left.  Sent  Eddie  before  dinner  to  the  pro- 
vost, Captain  McCormick,  to  ask  for  him  (the  horse),  but  he  told 
Eddie  the  matter  would  have  to  be  investigated. 

About  11  o’clock,  the  door  bell  rang  and,  upon  opening  the 
door,  Major  Stewart  and  a lieutenant  and  five  other  Federals 
presented  themselves. 

“We  have  come  to  search  your  house,  madam.” 

“For  what  purpose?”  I asked. 

“For  soldiers,  madam.” 

“Your  search  will  be  fruitless,  for  I assure  you  upon  the 
honor  of  a lady  that  there  are  no  soldiers  concealed  here.” 

“But  you  will  not  object  to  the  search?” 
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“Certainly  not,  sir,  but  I should  greatly  prefer  that  you 
should  take  my  word  for  it.” 

“I  wish  we  could,  madam,  but  it  is  your  husband.  Soldiers, 
make  a thorough  investigation.” 

I told  him  that  I did  not  know  upon  whose  information  they 
were  making  the  search,  whether  white  or  black,  but  was  happy 
to  inform  them  that  my  husband  was  safe  over  the  river  some 
10  days  since. 

“My  authority,  madam,  was  white.  We  don’t  take  black.” 

Taking  little  Mary  upon  his  lap,  he  asked  her  if  she  was 
afraid  of  Yankees. 

“No,  sir,”  she  said,  “not  when  they  talk  right.” 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said,  “Perhaps  some  of  his  com- 
mand are  hidden  here.” 

I said,  “He  has  no  command.” 

Whereupon,  the  lieutenant  made  a step  forward  and,  look- 
ing me  right  in  the  eye,  asked,  “Is  he  not  a lieutenant  colonel?” 

I took  no  notice  of  him,  but,  turning  to  Major  Stewart,  said, 
“My  husband  is  acting  as  staff  officer  to  General  Shortes  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  a year  ago  was  lietuenant  colonel  of 
the  26th  Alabama  Regiment,  and  the  year  previous,  he  served 
in  the  Army  of  Virginia.” 

The  soldiers  reported  that  they  found  no  one.  They  then 
adjourned  to  Colonel  Harris’,  searching  his  house  thoroughly  and 
telling  him  that  a white  man  had  told  them  that  Colonel  Chadick 
was  concealed  in  his  cellar.  After  dinner,  some  of  my  friends 
advised  me  to  go  myself  and  ask  for  the  horse. 

We  found  Captain  McCormick’s  office  occupied  by  three  or 
four  Union  men.  Governor  Chapman  was  also  present  on  busi- 
ness. 


Upon  stating  the  case  to  Captain  McCormick,  he  said,  “Mrs. 
Chadick,  your  case  is  somewhat  different.” 
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“Why,  what  have  I done?”  I asked. 

“Nothing,  madam,  but  your  husband  has.” 

Upon  this  allusion  to  my  husband,  I was  a good  deal  excited 
and,  although  I knew  to  keep  down  my  emotions,  my  eyes  would 
fill  with  tears.  Said  I,  “My  husband  is  a patriot  and  acts  upon 
principle.  He  is  not  like  some  men  you  find  here  in  Huntsville — 
one  thing  when  your  army  comes  along  and  another  when  the 
Rebel  army  is  present.  He  is  a consistent  man  and,  as  a soldier, 
you  ought  to  respect  him  for  it.” 

“I  do,  madam,  I honor  him  for  it  and  have  very  little  use 
for  any  other  sort  of  a man,  but  when  your  army  invades  the 
North,  you  will  try  to  cripple  us  all  you  can  in  taking  property, 
horses,  et  cetera.  So  with  us  when  we  come  here,  and  as  your 
husband  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  he  must  expect  to 
suffer  with  others.  Besides,  we  have  been  informed  today  that 
your  husband  has  sent  off  nearly  all  his  property.” 

“You  have  been  informed,  sir,  of  what  is  not  true,”  I replied. 
“I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  sent  off  some  bedding 
and  other  articles,  with  the  expectation  of  moving,  and  my  hus- 
band has  taken  away  his  fine  saddle  horse.  Had  it  been  his 
horse  you  took  today,  I should  never  have  asked  for  it,  but  you 
do  not  make  war  upon  women.  The  horse  I asked  for  belongs 
to  me  and  I value  him  chiefly  because  he  is  old  and  gentle,  and  I 
can  drive  him  myself  in  a buggy.” 

“Well,  madam,  I wish  I could  give  you  your  horse,  but 
orders  are  so  strict  that  I cannot  transgress  them.” 

I thanked  him  and  told  him  that  I did  not  wish  him  to  do 
anything  that  would  interfere  with  his  sense  of  duty.  He  fol- 
lowed me  out  of  the  room  and  urged  me  to  go  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Cook as  he  was  certain  he  would  let  me  have  the  horse. 

The  headquarters  of  McCook  were  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Pat- 
ton. The  colonel  received  me  very  politely  and  said,  “Mrs.  Cha- 
dick,  I have  this  moment  received  a note  from  Captain  McCor- 
mick, asking  me  to  come  and  look  at  your  horse,  and  if  it  is  in 
my  power,  I will  restore  him  to  you.  I was  just  about  to  start.” 
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He  then  entered  into  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Ross  asked  him 
where  he  was  from.  He  said  it  was  Stubensville,  Ohio.  I re- 
marked that  I had  once  lived  in  that  town. 

“What  was  your  name  before  you  were  married?”  he  asked. 

“Miss  Cook,”  I told  him. 

“Not  Miss  McCook?”  he  asked,  and  said  that  he  expected 
I dropped  the  Me  when  I came  South.  I laughingly  repelled  the 
charge,  and  he  resumed  the  questions. 

“Did  you  have  three  brothers,  Dave,  George  and  Pard?” 
I nodded. 

“Did  you  not  have  a sister,  Jane?” 

I replied  that  that  was  my  name. 

“I  thought  your  countenance  was  strangely  familiar  to  me. 
When  a boy,  you  kept  me  from  being  put  in  jail,  and  I have 
never  forgotten  you.” 

I remembered  him  very  well,  but  had  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances. He  soon  recalled  it  to  my  recollection.  A funeral  pro- 
cession was  passing,  when  several  little  boys,  himself  and  one 
of  my  brothers  among  the  number,  got  into  a fuss  and  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  street.  It  was  near  the  jail.  The  constable 
came  out  and  was  going  to  shut  them  all  up  in  it,  to  frighten 
and  punish  them.  I was  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  it  all 
and  went  to  the  rescue. 

The  boys  were  crying  and  thought  they  all  were  disgraced 
forever,  and,  with  difficulty,  I begged  them  off. 

He  said  also  that  I had  whipped  him  once  when  in  a fight 
with  my  brother,  and  that  I was  the  only  Rebel  that  ever  had 
whipped  him.  Too,  that  I should  have  my  horse,  and  expressed 
much  regret  that  my  house  had  been  searched,  and  said  that  it 
was  unauthorized  by  him,  that  he  supposed  it  was  some  staff 
officer  who  had  taken  it  upon  himself. 

He  left  the  next  morning  for  Brownsboro,  10  miles  from 
here,  where  they  are  at  present  encamped.  Report  says  that 
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they  are  running  the  cars  to  that  place  and  will  bring  them  to 
Huntsville  and  occupy  the  place.  Such  being  the  case,  they  will 
require  everybody  to  take  the  oath  or  leave.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  are  allowed  to  take  only  a small  amount  of  money  and 
clothes.  In  view  of  this  and  to  save  my  servants,  I am  tempted 
to  go  at  once. 


(August  19.)  Had  my  piano  moved  today  to  Mr.  Brown’s 
in  view  of  coming  events,  as  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  any  of 
this  family  to  take  the  oath. 


(August  20.)  Another  raid  under  Colonel  Watkins.  Took 
a few  soldiers,  servants  and  horses. 


(Three  days  later.)  The  die  is  cast.  We  will  pack  up 
and  cross  the  river,  where  my  husband  will  meet  me.  Moved 
most  of  my  furniture  to  the  college.  With  great  difficulty,  se- 
cured two  wagons  for  bedding,  provisions,  et  cetera.  If  the 
Yankees  should  come  in  and  intercept,  it  would  be  a bad  business, 
I fear. 

With  this  fear  in  view,  started  the  young  ladies  and  Clara 
to  Whitesburg  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  Eddie  and  Ers- 
kine  Scott  for  an  escort.  Got  the  wagons  off  by  8 a.m.,  and 
the  enemy  not  making  their  appearance,  left  with  the  remainder 
of  the  family  at  3 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  crossed  the  river 
in  safety  before  dark.  The  colonel  was  there  to  meet  us,  and 
we  are  once  more  united  and  breathe  freely. 


(Monday.)  The  girls  started  for  Warrenton  in  a wagon, 
with  Sandy  White  as  driver.  We  followed  them  in  a day  or  two 
and  are  comfortably  located  at  Mrs.  Parker’s.  There,  we  see 
somebody  from  Huntsville  every  few  weeks.  See  plenty  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  hear  the  news  from  our  army  and  are 
much  happier  out  of  Yankeedom. 

The  Battle  of  Chickamauga  has  at  last  come  off.  We  are 
victorious.  The  Yankees  are  all  out  of  North  Alabama,  and 
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everybody  is  going  home.  Winter  is  coming.  The  children  are 
out  of  school  and  are  anxious  to  go,  too. 


(October,  1863.)  The  colonel  has  decided  to  go,  although 
against  his  better  judgment.  Eight  government  wagons  are  on 
their  way  thither,  which  will  take  our  plunder.  One  company 
of  the  colonel’s  command  go  to  guard  them. 

Sue  left  last  week  to  teach  in  the  college.  Jennie  and  Clara 
go  in  an  ambulance  by  way  of  Deposit,  with  Misses  White  and 
Coltart.  The  balance  of  us  go  by  Whitesburg.  Met  Jerome  Ridly 
on  the  way.  Stayed  all  night  at  Mr.  Bush’s,  crossed  the  river 
next  morning  and  was  proceeding  homeward  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  with  two  servants  and  the  colonel  to  get  the  house  in 
readiness,  when  we  were  met  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Yan- 
kees were  at  Athens. 

Here  was  a dilemma.  The  colonel  returned  to  the  river  and 
recrossed  the  wagons,  and  I came  home  without  beds  or  pro- 
visions. Stayed  at  home  that  night  with  no  one  but  Clara  for 
company.  Heard  the  next  morning  that  it  was  a false  report, 
and  sent  Uncle  Tom  with  the  buggy  to  the  river  for  little  Mary 
and  the  children.  The  wagons  came  in  before  dark,  hastily 
unloaded  and  returned. 

News  that  the  Yankees  were  coming.  The  colonal  stayed 
home  that  night,  but  as  the  enemy  had  not  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  morning,  he  remained  to  procure  conveyance  for  the 
body  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  killed  at  Chickamauga,  to  Fay- 
etteville and  to  unite  with  General  Rather  in  sending  out  couriers. 

I commenced  having  my  furniture  brought  home,  and  was 
arranging  it  when  he  came  in  and  said  he  must  say  goodbye 
and  hurry  off  as  the  Yankees  were  but  a few  miles  away.  He 
had  scarcely  said  it  when  they  were  seen  galloping  along  the 
back  street  and  in  full  sight  of  him. 

He  gave  a bound  and  was  across  the  street  through  Mrs. 
B’s  yard  on  the  back  street,  and  found  a hiding  place  in  Mrs. 
M’s  house.  We  were  all  beside  ourselves  with  fear  lest  they 
should  get  him,  as  they  were  already  in  every  part  of  the  town. 
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His  horse  was  in  the  stable,  already  saddled.  The  servants 
hid  the  saddle,  but,  alas,  the  horse  had  to  take  his  chance.  My 
husband  soon  sent  me  word  to  try  to  save  the  saddle,  which  is 
a very  fine  one,  but,  if  they  came  for  the  horse,  to  give  it  up. 

Directly,  an  officer  came  walking  in  with  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyes  and,  meeting  me  in  the  hall,  asked  where  Colonel 
Chadick  was.  I replied  that  I hoped  he  was  safe. 

“How  long  has  he  been  gone?” 

“An  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,”  I replied. 

“Which  way  is  your  stable?” 

I pointed  to  it,  and  he  proceeded  thither.  Returning,  he 
asked  for  me  and  said,  “Mrs.  Chadick,  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  searching  your  house  and  placing  a guard  over  it, 
and  we  shall  have  to  take  that  fine  black  horse  in  the  stable. 

“Is  your  name  Miss  Cook?”  he  added  in  a low  tone.  Sure 
enough  it  was  he  (Colonel  McCook),  and  he  had  been  lately  made 
a general. 

“Ah,  I thought  so,”  was  my  rejoinder,  “but  I did  not  think 
you  would  treat  me  in  this  way.  I thought  you  had  more  mag- 
nanimity !” 


“I  assure  you,  madam,  that  it  is  very  painful  to  me,  but  I 
did  what  I am  not  accustomed  to  do.  I came  in  person  that  you 
might  not  be  rudely  treated  in  any  way.” 

Said  he  had  a great  many  dismounted  men  and  was  obliged 
to  take  the  horse,  but  declined  searching  the  house  or  placing 
a guard,  and  said  that,  if  General  Mitchell  ordered  a search,  he 
would  send  a staff  officer  who  was  a gentleman. 

He  asked  me  where  my  husband’s  fine  saddle  was.  I told 
him  that  I hoped  it  was  safe,  too.  From  what  I said,  he  evi- 
dently got  the  impression  that  he  rode  away  upon  it.  I asked 
him  how  he  knew  that  my  husband  had  a fine  saddle,  and  said 
that  he  may  have  been  here  for  that  very  purpose. 
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The  day  passed  drearily  and  sadly.  I was  in  constant  alarm 
lest  the  hiding  place  of  my  husband  should  be  discovered.  A 
young  lady,  who  was  in  on  the  secret,  came  and  got  him  a citi- 
zen’s dress,  which  I pinned  under  her  hoops.  He  was  in  a cellar, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a trap  door  in  Mrs.  M’s  pantry,  a 
barrel  sitting  over  the  place. 

About  dark,  my  house  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  took  his  position  in  the  back  yard  with  his  pistol  cocked. 
He  told  the  servants  that  they  came  to  watch  for  Colonel  Cha- 
dick,  as  they  were  sure  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  for  a citizen 
had  told  them  that  he  had  not  been  gone  from  the  public  square 
15  minutes  when  they  entered  the  town. 

We  were  alone  and  unprotected,  and  Miss  Sue  went  into  her 
room  to  load  her  pistol,  when,  by  accident,  it  went  off  and  shot 
her  through  the  hand.  The  report  of  the  pistol  and  the  cries 
and  noise  of  the  family  so  alarmed  the  Yankee  in  the  yard  that 
he  was  taken  with  a leaving,  but,  before  going,  asked  a servant 
if  the  young  lady  was  loading  her  pistol  to  shoot  him. 

Some  time  after  dark,  they  searched  Mrs.  M’s  house.  They 
told  her  in  a loud  tone,  so  that  he  (Colonel  Chadick)  might 
hear,  that  one  of  the  Misses  Chadick  had  shot  herself.  They 
made  a thorough  search  of  the  house  and  left  disappointed. 
Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Tom  White  took  him  and  Sandy  safe 
to  the  mountain  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and  they  laid  out 
in  it  all  that  night,  but  escaped  being  captured  and  are  now  safe 
in  Dixie.  The  next  morning,  I sent  him  his  saddle  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  met  him  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and,  bidding 
him  farewell,  saw  him  to  my  great  joy  depart  in  safety. 


(Four  Weeks  Later.)  The  enemy  are  camping  at  Browns- 
boro  now.  Some  of  them  come  in  town  every  day,  driving  off  our 
milch  cows,  yearlings,  hogs,  sheep  and  everything  that  they 
think  will  reduce  us  to  starvation.  We  have  a fine,  fat  calf,  and 
every  time  we  see  them  riding  in  to  town,  it  takes  up  its  quar- 
ters in  the  smokehouse. 

The  conduct  of  these  Yankees  is  shameful.  They  are  con- 
stantly firing  in  the  streets,  endangering  the  lives  of  passersby. 
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One  of  them  shot  a citizen  so  that  his  arm  had  to  be  amputated. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  entered  private  houses,  taking 
clothing,  blankets,  food,  et  cetera.  We  hear  rumors  in  regard 
to  the  movements  of  our  army,  but  we  are  equally  upon  the 
borders  of  Dixie  and  Yankeedom,  and  cannot  hear  the  truth 
from  either,  since  they  are  just  rumors. 

If  the  Yankees  do  not  leave  here  soon,  we  shall  also  be 
upon  the  border  of  starvation.  Beef  is  selling  at  50  cents  per 
pound,  bacon  at  $2.50,  lard  at  $1.50,  potatoes  at  $5  per  bushel, 
wood  at  $13  per  load,  and  everything  else  in  proportion. 


(Nov.  14,  1863.)  Eddie  went  to  Brownsboro  to  the  Yan- 
kee camp  to  get  a cast-off  horse.  Fell  in  with  a clever  lieutenant 
who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  gave  him  a good 
mule. 


(Nov.  16.)  Yankees  came  into  town  in  considerable  force, 
took  up  all  the  able-bodied  black  men  to  fight  for  them,  telling 
them  they  wanted  them  to  go  and  hold  Nashville,  while  they 
(the  Yanks)  went  out  to  fight  our  army.  Several  negroes, 
who  had  previously  gone  to  them,  came  in  today  and  removed 
their  families. 


(Tuesday.)  Today,  an  abolition  preacher  from  Ohio  made 
a speech  to  the  darkies,  which  has  caused  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment among  them.  Many  of  them  have  left  today.  Many  fam- 
ilies are  without  servants. 

Brought  in  two  of  our  very  best  soldiers  as  prisoners  today. 
Capt.  Jim  Matthews  and  Mac  Robinson.  They  have  now  got 
nearly  all  of  our  men  on  this  side  of  the  river.  We  heard  nothing 
now  from  either  side,  and  things  look  very  dark  and  gloomy. 


(Nov.  22)  The  dead  body  of  a Yankee  lieutenant  was 
brought  to  town  and  buried.  Killed  in  a skirmish  near  Moores- 
ville.  The  “African  fair  sex”  crowded  around  the  body,  putting 
flowers  upon  it  and  muttering,  “Poor  fellow!  Killed  by  old 
Secesh.”  They  have  all  just  been  listening  to  an  Abolition  ser- 
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mon  from  one  Jones  from  Ohio,  who  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
stir  them  up  to  rebelling  by  telling  them  that  they  are  free 
now  and  here,  that  Lincoln  made  them  so  last  Jan.  1. 

He  told  them  that  they  must  stay  here,  and  send  out  their 
husbands,  children  and  sweethearts  to  help  crush  out  this  re- 
bellion, that  their  masters  are  bound  to  support  and  take  care  of 
them,  and  pay  them  for  all  the  work  they  have  ever  done,  that 
the  hand  of  God  is  in  this  thing,  and  that  He  has  opened  up  the 
way  for  them  to  come  here  and  set  them  free,  and  when  we  are 
subjected,  they  (the  blacks)  are  to  occupy  this  country. 


(Nov.  24.)  Another  Abolition  speech  today.  Two  flags, 
bouquets  and  a haversack  were  presented  to  the  eloquent  speaker 
by  the  fair  darkies,  whose  names,  he  assured  them,  should  be 
sent  up  to  Lincoln.  These  speeches  are  having  a telling  effect. 
All  the  servants  about  town  flock  to  hear  them.  My  own  asked 
permission  to  go,  but  most  of  them  are  too  free  for  this. 


(Nov.  26,  Thursday.)  The  Federals  again  occupy  Hunts- 
ville. Came  in  with  bands  of  music  and  pennants  waving.  Great 
was  the  excitement,  especially  among  the  blacks.  Brig.  Gen. 
(George)  Crook  in  command.  Headquarters  the  Calhoun  house. 

Sent  Eddie  over  the  river  today  with  a letter  to  the  colonel. 
Returned  at  night  in  safety. 


(Nov.  27.)  The  Federals  say  that  there  is  a terrible  battle 
in  progress  at  Chattanooga,  and  that  Bragg  is  in  full  retreat. 
We  do  not  credit  anything  they  tell  us,  but  are  inclined  to  think 
just  the  contrary.  We  cannot  believe  that  a just  God  will  suffer 
such  an  enemy  to  triumph  over  us.  Our  faith  in  the  justice  of 
our  cause  buoys  us  up  with  the  hope  that  all  will  come  right  in 
the  end. 

Jennie  came  in  from  the  country  today.  Last  night,  five 
Yankees  went  to  the  house  where  she  was  staying  (Mrs.  Ewing’s, 
a widow  lady)  and  woke  them  up  all  at  midnight  to  terrify 
them,  asking  where  her  brother  (the  bushwhacker)  was,  and 
where  her  sister  who  carries  a revolver  in  her  pocket  was. 
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They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  her  father,  whose 
bravery  completely  nonplussd  the  cowardly  ruffians  and  they 
slunk  away.  The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Ewing  found  that  21  ser- 
vants had  left  her  during  the  night. 


(One  week  later.)  The  Feds  are  behaving  very  well  in 
town,  are  supplying  the  poor  with  fuel,  and  many  of  the  better 
class  citizens  also.  It  is  said  that  many  families  are  drawing 
rations,  Ex-Governor  Clay’s  family  among  the  number.  Dame 
Rumor  also  insists  that  Federal  officers  are  very  kindly  received 
in  certain  families  in  town. 

Gen.  Crook’s  command  are  the  finest  looking  set  of  men 
and  officers  that  have  yet  visited  Huntsville.  Servants  are  leav- 
ing their  homes  and  coming  to  them  (the  Yankees)  by  the  scores 
daily.  Theq  are  quartered  at  Green  Academy  and  other  vacant 
houses  about  town.  Bought  a hog  today,  for  which  I paid  $75 
in  state  money. 


(Dec.  19,  1863.)  Went  to  the  river  today,  hoping  to  meet 
with  the  colonel  (her  husband) . Carried  him  a fine  pair  of  boots, 
gloves,  fatigue  shirts  and  some  oysters.  Returned  disappointed. 
Tonight,  my  house  servant,  Vienna,  again  went  to  the  Yankees. 


(Dec.  22.)  Made  another  trip  to  the  river  and  crossed  in 
a canoe.  Stayed  all  night  at  Bush’s,  where  we  found  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Cabaniss,  but  no  colonel  or  any 
tidings  of  him  since  he  went  to  Mississippi  to  meet  Gen.  Forrest. 
Returned  a second  time,  disappointed. 


(Dec.  24.)  Answered  door  bell  this  morning  when,  lo  and 
behold,  a Yankee  soldier  stood  before  me  with  saber  in  his  hand.. 
He  accosted  me  thus: 

“Have  you  been  to  the  provost’s  today?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Haven’t  you  complained  of  a servant  who  sassed  you?” 
“No,  sir.” 
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“Is  your  name  Mrs.  Chaclick?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Haven’t  you  a servant  who  did  sass  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  I made  no  complaint  of  her.” 

“Well,  Captain  Teetor,  the  provost  marshal,  told  me  to  come 
down  here  and  make  her  behave.  Now,  if  she  sasses  you  and 
keeps  sassing,  I can  do  it.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  but  she  has  gone  to  the  Yankees,  and  I 
am  very  glad  of  it.” 

An  officer  also  called  to  read  me  a letter  he  had  received 
from  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  stating  that  my  father’s  family  and  my 
little  Davie  were  all  safe  and  well. 


(Christmas  Day.)  We  have  a Christmas  dinner  prepared, 
but,  alas ! How  few  of  the  home  circle  are  here  to  partake  of  it. 
The  colonel,  Billy  and  Davie  are  absent,  and  the  enemy  is  in 
our  midst.  Gen.  Crook’s  division  have  all  left,  but  Sherman’s 
men  are  coming  on. 


(Three  weeks  later.)  Have  made  two  trips  to  Dixie  to  see 
the  colonel  and  been  disappointed.  Carried  a splendid  pair  of 
boots,  two  shirts,  gloves,  socks  and  can  of  oysters. 

Sherman’s  corps  occupied  our  town.  Crook’s  brigade  has 
also  returned.  Many  families  have  officers  quartered  on  them. 

Our  beautiful  town  is  beginning  to  show  the  prudence  of  the 
enemy.  Demolished  and  dilapidated  buildings  are  torn  up,  and 
their  planks  and  timbers  used  to  build  soldiers’  huts.  All  the 
groves  of  timber  around  town  are  being  cut  down  to  supply  fuel. 
Twelve  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  original  Secessionists, 
have  been  arrested  and  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
They  all  refused  to  a man,  and  are  ordered  to  leave  the  lines. 
Mr.  Burns  has  been  given  24  hours  to  leave  his  house,  as  it  is 
wanted  for  headquarters. 
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Made  two  successful  trips  to  Dixie  and  spent  a few  delightful 
hours  with  the  colonel  after  a separation  of  four  months.  Car- 
ried him  a hat.  In  making  these  trips,  great  caution  is  to  be 
pursued.  In  cases,  the  pickets  examine  the  vehicle  for  goods 
and  contraband  articles,  but  with  all  their  vigilance,  they  are 
frequently  outwitted  by  the  ladies. 

The  river  has  to  be  crossed  in  a small  canoe,  which  requires 
some  little  courage.  After  crossing,  no  vehicle  being  at  hand, 
mounted  up  behind  my  husband.  We  rode  in  this  primitive  style 
to  our  stopping  place  for  the  night.  Returned  home  the  next 
day  in  safety. 

The  following  day,  Mrs.  Kate  Steele  resolved  to  pay  her 
husband  a visit  across  the  river  and  insisted  upon  having  my 
company.  On  examining  my  pass,  found  that  it  was  for  10 
days  and  concluded  to  go.  Performed  the  trip.  The  pickets  were 
very  polite  and  assiduous  in  fixing  the  blankets  around  our 
feet  and  taking  a sharp  look  into  the  buggy  to  see  if  we  were 
smuggling  out  goods.  They  discovered  nothing,  owing  to  the 
efficiency  of  hoops.  Crossed  the  river  and  spent  two  delightful 
hours  with  my  husband. 

A Federal  officer,  Colonel  McFall,  called  today  and  said  that 
he  had  been  assigned  to  me,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  take  up 
quarters  in  my  house,  it  being  a disloyal  family,  will  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  rather  than  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  as 
many  have  been.  He  has  the  air  of  a gentleman  and  says  he 
will  furnish  fuel  and  provisions  for  the  family.  Have  but  two 
spare  rooms — parlor  and  study.  Resolved  to  give  them  latter, 
as  it  is  more  retired  from  the  family.  Made  preparations  for 
them  and  determined  to  treat  them  kindly. 


(Two  days  later.)  The  colonel  called  to  say  that  he  had 
been  ordered  way  in  a few  days  and  would  not  trouble  me,  but 
would  take  his  family  to  camp  for  the  short  time  he  would  be 
here.  Also  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from  my  husband  this 
evening.  A lady  went  to  headquarters  to  report  herself  as 
coming  over  the  river  and,  upon  being  questioend  as  to  whom 
she  saw  over  there,  said  that  she  saw  Col.  Chadick  about  four 
hours  before. 
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Mrs.  Russell  died  suddenly  yesterday.  The  12  men  who 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  and  refused  have  been  ordered 
to  leave  forthwith.  Mrs.  Chapman  has  been  ordered  out  of 
her  house.  Col.  McFall  was  ordered  to  take  my  house.  He  has 
treated  me  with  great  kindness  and  consideration.  Sent  me  a 
load  of  wood. 


(Jan.  27,  1864.)  Mr.  Robert  Watkins  died  today.  There  is 
quite  a commotion  among  the  Federals.  Couriers  have  arrived 
announcing  that  Roddy  took  Athens  today  at  10  o’clock,  with 
all  the  garrison  and  commissary  stores.  Not  true. 


(Jan.  29.)  Got  a barrel  of  flour  from  the  Feds  today 
through  the  kindness  of  Col.  McFall.  Bought  45  pounds  of  beef 
for  $45  in  Confed.  A short  time  since,  purchased  40  pounds  of 
sugar  for  $120  in  the  same  currency.  A lady  called  just  now 
with  a present  of  five  pounds  of  crushed  sugar  and  the  same 
of  coffee  from  a cotton  buyer. 

The  gentleman  offers  to  purchase  my  house  and  lot,  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  for  $4,500  in  Confed,  $1,500  in  state  money, 
or  $6,000  in  greenbacks.  O,  for  wisdom  in  this  matter!  If  gold 
was  the  offer,  should  know  what  to  do.  A Fed  just  called  to 
collect  my  water  tax.  Refused,  of  course,  to  pay  as  there  has 
been  no  water  in  my  hydrant  for  months. 


(Jan.  30.)  Have  suspicions  that  Corinna  (my  cook)  is  fix- 
ing to  leave.  Learned  a little  later  that  Major  Griffin,  who  is 
quartered  at  Mr.  Harris’,  ordered  a room  prepared  for  her,  and 
that  she  is  to  cook  for  and  wait  on  him.  Feel  sad  and  disheart- 
ened in  consequences,  as  she  is  the  only  woman  we  have  left. 
Sent  for  Major  Griffin  and  laid  the  case  before  him,  and  he 
declined  her  services. 


(Feb.  8.)  A negro  school  opens  today  at  the  Huntsville 
church  (west).  Corinna  sent  Jim  against  my  positive  commands. 

A paymaster,  Major  Brotherline,  and  clerk  are  assigned  to 
me  this  evening,  and  they  took  immediate  possession  of  the 
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parlor  as  an  office  and  the  study  for  a bedroom,  leaving  me 
no  say-so  in  the  matter. 

The  major  proposes  eating  at  my  table,  furnishing  such 
provisions  as  can  be  obtained  at  the  commissary,  with  fuel,  and 
paying  me  $10  per  week  each  for  board  and  deducting  the  pro- 
visions. This  is  more  liberal  than  most  of  the  time.  Find  my 
Yankees  very  gentlemanly  men,  disposed  to  be  well  pleased  with 
their  quarters,  and  giving  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Have  been  boasting  of  the  elegant  and  refined  ladies  in  this 
part  of  town,  and  of  their  nice  quarters  to  other  officers. 

A large  battery  has  been  arranged  with  men  and  guns 
before  the  house  today,  receiving  their  pay.  The  major  arranged 
his  table  in  the  front  porch,  to  prevent  their  coming  into  the 
house. 

Noah  (Vienna’s  husband)  is  here  quite  sick.  He  is  heartily 
tired  of  his  friends,  the  Yankees,  and  anxious  to  get  home,  and 
now  that  he  is  sick  and  has  no  home,  comes  to  one  for  care  and 
protection.  Has  symptoms  of  pneumonia  and  fear  he  may  die  on 
my  hands. 

Sent  for  Dr.  Barnett  (of  the  26th  Missouri,  introduced  to 
me  by  Col.  McFall),  for  prescription  for  Noah  and  gave  him 
medicines.  He  got  better,  and  Mr.  Kinne  (the  major’s  clerk) 
procured  him  a pass  to  go  home.  He  started,  but  was  seized  by 
Elliott  Fearn  (colored),  recruiting  officer,  as  a deserter.  Don’t 
know  what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  fellow. 

My  own  servants  are  treating  me  badly.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  we  san  get  a fire  made  in  the  morning  for  the  family  to 
come,  after  they  have  risen.  They  wait  upon  the  Yankees,  how- 
ever, with  the  greatest  alacrity. 


(March  1.)  My  boarders  left  today  for  Louisville  after  a 
sojourn  of  three  weeks  in  my  family.  They  seemed  to  feel  re- 
gret at  parting  with  us.  We  shall  miss  them  very  much,  as  they 
have  been  kind  to  us  in  many  ways  and  made  themselves  very 
agreeable. 
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1 purchased  a nice  pair  of  blankets  from  Mr.  Tinne.  The 
major  took  a little  contraband  home  with  him;  we  forbear 
comments.  Sent  two  letters  by  them  to  Tennessee.  Had  an  ap- 
plication from  another  major  to  take  his  place  in  my  house,  but, 
as  he  was  not  assigned  one  by  the  quartermaster,  I refused. 


(March  5,  Saturday.)  Sent  $23  by  Mrs.  Gordon  today  for 
goods.  She  is  going  to  get  her  son  paroled — a prisoner  in  that 
city.  Lilie  Picket  goes  with  her  to  see  his  mother  in  the  lunatic 
asylum. 


(Sunday.)  We  have  just  heard  of  a horrible  accident.  The 
Chattanooga  train  ran  into  the  train  from  Huntsville  last  night, 
killing  Mrs.  Gordon  instantly.  Lilie  Picket  died  this  morning. 
Mrs.  Vogle  and  Mrs.  Freyes  and  Mrs.  Gordon’s  bodies  were 
burned  up.  Mrs.  Hof  fa  was  badly  injured,  but  still  lives. 


(Monday.)  The  remains  of  these  unfortunate  ladies  were 
brought  to  town  today.  Those  of  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Freyes 
could  not  be  recognized  in  the  same  coffin. 


(March  8.)  During  the  funeral  services  of  Mrs.  Gordon  at 
the  Presbyterian  church  today,  news  was  brought  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sam  Cruse.  Another  old  citizen  gone. 

(Two  days  later.)  The  death  of  Mr.  Cruse  is  contradicted. 
The  money  sent  by  Mrs.  Gordon  is  lost.  She  had  a large  amount 
about  her  person — 1,150 — for  Mrs.  McClung. 


(March  20.)  Mr.  John  Robinson’s  residence  has  been  taken 
for  a smallpox  hospital.  As  soon  as  I heard  it,  sent  for  Dr.  Bar- 
nett to  ascertain  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  save  the 
furniture  still  remaining  there.  He  kindly  promised  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power.  He  hunted  up  the  surgeon  in  charge  and 
ascertained  that  they  had  already  moved  in  several  cases.  Rode 
out  there,  took  an  inventory  of  the  things  remaining,  and  re- 
ceived a promise  from  the  surgeon  that  they  should  be  taken 
into  a room  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
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They  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  marble-top  tables,  hat- 
rack,  books  and  a few  articles  of  minor  importance.  Everything 
else  had  been  removed  by  the  occupants,  the  Jett  family.  It  is 
said  they  had  been  trying  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  articles. 

Dr.  Barnett  has  been  prescribing  for  Jim  (servant)  at  his 
mother’s  request.  By  constantly  having  chills,  he  has  got  into 
a very  bad  state  of  health,  and  the  doctor  has  made  a cure  of 
him,  furnishing  all  the  medicines,  and  has  offered  to  vaccinate 
the  members  of  the  family.  In  short,  he  has  been  very  kind. 
Would  that  he  were  not  a Federal. 


(March  23.)  Heard  last  night  from  my  very  dear  husband. 
He  is  just  across  the  river  at  Whitesburg  and  sent  one  word 
that  he  was  well.  How  provoking  that  just  the  river  should 
run  between,  and  we  not  be  permitted  to  see  each  other. 

Eddie  is  clerking  in  a bakery  at  $20  per  month.  Better 
than  to  be  eating  the  bread  of  idleness  at  his  age.  He  brings 
nice  fresh  bread  every  evening,  which  is  quite  an  assistance  in 
these  times  of  scarcity. 

Sent  to  Nashville  by  Mr.  Colroes  for  a small  bill  of  goods. 
Also  by  Mr.  John  Erwin  for  a larger  one. 

Had  to  go  to  Col.  Weaver  (commander  of  the  post)  for  a 
permit  to  have  them  brought  out  of  Nashville.  Sue  has  taken 
Miss  Sue  Bradley’s  place  in  the  college  as  teacher.  Little  Mary 
has  started  to  school  with  her. 

Smalljox  is  spreading  in  the  town.  George  is  going  to  Mrs. 
Mayhew.  Shall  have  to  stop  his  Latin,  as  I find  it  impossible 
to  command  greenbacks  sufficient  to  pay  his  tuition  and  meet 
my  other  expenses. 

Major  Griffin  has  returned  from  Louisville  and  brought 
Sue  and  Jennie  some  music  from  one  of  our  Yankee  boarders, 
Mr.  Tinne.  The  latter,  when  he  first  came  to  the  house,  it 
appears,  had  an  idea  that  the  “Secesh”  were  a shockingly  bar- 
barous set  of  people,  and  entertained  fears  for  his  personal 
safety.  As  he  confessed  to  us,  on  the  day  of  his  taking  up 
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quarters  with  us,  he  asked  Major  Brotherline  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  their  being  poisoned. 

There  is  news  today  that  we  have  at  last  been  recognized 
by  France.  This  has  been  rumored  so  often  without  foundation 
that  we  scarcely  believe  it. 


(March  27.)  Received  another  letter  this  week  from  Julia 
and  little  Davis.  Brother  Dave  is  going  into  business  in  Nash- 
ville. Gen.  Sherman  has  arrived  in  this  town  this  week.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  front. 

Heard  from  my  dear  husband  this  week,  through  Miss  Mc- 
Clung.  He  came  to  the  river  at  Whitesburg  and  sent  word 
across  under  flag  of  truce  that  he  was  well.  Only  10  miles  rule 
between  us,  and  yet  I could  not  see  him ! 

Have  been  ill  for  three  days  past — confined  to  my  bed. 
Corinne  and  Jim  seized  this  opportunity  for  leaving.  She  has 
gone  to  the  hotel  in  the  capacity  of  chambermaid.  Thus  our 
servants  have  all  left  us  with  the  exception  of  Uncle  Tom.  He 
will  doubtless  go  next — old  as  he  is.  There  is  a powerful  charm 
in  the  word  freedom. 


(March  28.)  Spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  kitchen.  Tom 
has  concluded  to  remain  with  us,  provided  we  allow  him  to  work 
out  part  of  the  time  for  himself. 

Mr.  Shepherd  (a  Fed)  called  to  see  if  he  could  quarter  one 
of  Gen.  McPherson’s  staff  officers  and  his  wife  in  my  house. 
Resisted  it  my  every  plea  that  woman’s  tongue  could  urge. 
Think  I made  an  impression. 


(April  1,  1864.)  Still  without  a servant.  Mrs.  Weaver,  my 
kind  friend,  milks  for  me  regularly. 

Had  some  fun  today  playing  April  jokes.  Sent  Mrs.  Steele 
and  Mrs.  Figures  official  document,  ordering  them  out  of  their 
houses  for  McPherson’s  staff  officers.  For  a time,  Mrs.  Figures 
gave  herself  up  to  dispair,  and  Mrs.  Steele,  in  her  indignation, 
went  to  apply  to  the  quartermaster. 
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We  have  some  cheering  news  from  the  Confederacy. 

A Yankee  woman  has  the  keys  of  Mrs.  Harris’  house  and, 
yesterday,  was  inspecting  the  rooms. 


(Monday.)  The  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  steam 
mill  back  of  our  lot  are  leaving  this  morning  for  Nashville.  Also, 
Crook’s  brigade  are  going  to  Columbia.  Logan’s  command  will 
leave  this  week.  The  Memphis  Commercial  says  that  North 
Alabama  is  to  be  evacuated.  Jere  Clemens  and  lady  left  yester- 
day morning  for  Philadelphia.  A good  sign  for  us. 


(April  6.)  Dr.  Barnett  has  been  a kind  friend  to  us.  He  is 
a Mason.  Today,  he  made  a requisition  for  us  in  the  way  of 
commissary  stores.  In  this  way,  we  get  them  without  procuring 
a permit  from  headquarters,  and  at  government  prices.  He 
got  10  pounds  of  candles,  coffee,  25  pounds  of  sugar,  one  peck 
of  salt,  one  pound  of  white  beans,  and  sent  them  by  his  hospital 
steward  to  Mr.  Weir  with  a polite  note. 


(April  7.)  Received  another  favor  today  from  Dr.  Barnett 
in  the  way  of  a bottle  of  “Ferment.”  Have  got  a servant  today 
on  trial.  Nancy,  with  two  children — one  of  them  large  enough 
to  wait  on  the  house. 


(April  9.)  Today,  a negro  woman,  named  Melinda,  came 
and  offered  her  services  to  me,  with  her  two  boys — one  large 
enough  to  cut  wood,  wait  on  the  table,  and  for  $8  a month! 
Resolved  to  try  her  and  dismissed  Nancy. 

Rumors  today  that  the  Confeds  are  crossing  at  Decatur  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Flint  river.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Feds  have 
sent  out  two  or  three  brigades  to  both  points.  They  have  also 
commenced  fortifying  Parron’s  hill. 

Received  my  goods  from  Nashville  today  by  Mr.  Irwin. 
Pleased  with  his  selection,  consisting  of  two  large  bolts  of  domes- 
tic bleached  and  unbleached  at  60  cents  per  yard ; calico  dress 
pattern,  35  cents  per  yard;  blue  gingham,  75  cents  per  yard; 
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linen,  drilling,  90  cents;  flannel,  $1  per  yard;  shoes,  $3.50  per 
pair;  Mogambique  goods,  65  cents — bill:  $95  in  greenbacks. 


(Monday,  April  11.)  Got  up  this  morning  and  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  get  breakfast.  Melinda  disappointed  me.  Just  com- 
menced when  a neat,  nice-looking  servant  came  in  and  offered 
her  services.  Took  her  on  trial.  Think  I am  at  last  suited. 

A dreadful  accident  occurred  today.  A caisson  at  the  depot 
blew  up,  killing  six  poor  fellows  instantly,  tearing  them  literally 
to  pieces,  wounding  several  others  and  killing  two  horses. 

Dr.  Barrett  came  around  tonight  and  asked  me  to  take  his 
wife  to  board.  Have  no  say,  while  in  the  Federal  lines,  to  com- 
mand greenbacks.  Would  take  the  doctor  and  lady  to  help  us 
live  but  for  the  want  of  a house  servant.  It  would  also  be  a pro- 
tection, as  my  vacant  rooms  are  liable  to  be  taken  any  day  for 
officers,  and  many  of  them  are  not  gentlemen.  Must  weigh  all 
the  difficulties  before  I decide. 

No  more  talk  of  Logan’s  command  leaving. 


(April  12.)  The  funeral  procession  of  the  six  men  who 
were  killed  yesterday  has  just  passed.  The  coffins  were  in  three 
ambulances,  followed  by  a pie?e  of  artillery  and  a regiment  of 
the  same.  A sad  sight.  Although  they  are  our  enemies,  they 
have  loved  ones  at  home  to  weep  at  their  sad,  untimely  death, 
and  the  sight  touches  our  sympathies. 


(April  13.)  Heard  today  from  my  dear  husband  through 
Miss  Hassie  Martin.  He  dined  with  her  at  her  house  two  weeks 
since.  She  said  he  was  in  perfect  health  and  was  the  finest 
looking  and  the  finest  dressed  officer  that  she  had  seen.  It  is 
like  “cold  water  to  a thirsty  soul,”  so  seldom  do  we  hear  from 
him. 


(Saturday,  April  16.)  The  weather  is  remarkably  cool  for 
the  season,  and  vegetation  backward.  The  Feds  are  fortifying 
heavily,  have  mounted  so  many  cannon  upon  Patton’s  hill.  They 
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are  evidently  expecting  the  Rebels.  Night  before  last,  they 
slept  upon  their  arms  and  were  for  sometime  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle.  The  railroad  track  was  also  torn  up  above  here  the 
same  night.  The  steam  mill  back  of  our  lot  is  undergoing  re- 
pairs for  a powder  magazine. 

Last  night,  several  Yankee  deserters  escaped  from  the  jail. 
They  dug  out  in  Morgan  style — underground. 


(April  17.)  Took  tea  with  Mrs.  Davis  last  night.  Met 
Col.  Alexander  at  the  table.  Informed  me  that  an  advance  into 
Georgia  is  intended  in  a few  days,  that  Atlanta  is  the  point  of 
destinaiton.  Says  that  he  “expects  to  meet  my  husband  and 
bring  him  back  to  me.”  I told  him  on  the  contrary  I thought  I 
had  better  give  him  a letter  of  introduction,  recommending  him 
to  the  kindness  of  Col.  Chadick  (her  husband)  when  he  fell  into 
his  hands. 

We  have  had  two  marriages  the  past  week  of  Union  South- 
ern ladies  to  Federal  officers:  Miss  Mattie  Lane  to  Col.  Morton 
and  Miss  Jennie  Davis  to  Col.  Phillips. 


(Sunday,  April  24.)  Another  week  has  gone  by,  bringing 
no  events  of  importance  to  Huntsville.  Friday  morning,  I went 
with  Kate  Frazier  to  see  Frye’s  paintings.  From  there,  we  went 
to  Patton’s  Hill  to  see  the  fortifications. 

Found  the  Federals  engaged  in  tearing  down  Mrs.  Gooch’s 
beautiful  cottage  to  plant  cannon  on  its  site.  The  grounds  and 
garden  about  the  house,  which  were  very  pretty,  were  filled  with 
ladies,  servants  and  soldiers  digging  up  and  removing  the  fine 
shrubbery.  Returned  home  for  Uncle  Tom,  with  spade  and 
basket,  and  helped  myself  to  some  fine  roses,  box  and  verbenas. 

Walked  through  Mrs.  Watkins’  grounds  for  Miss  Teate’s 
benefit.  She  went  into  raptures  over  the  fine  statuary  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  The  Yankees  talk  about  demolishing  this 
place  also,  which  would  be  shameful  indeed. 

In  the  evening,  the  walls  of  Mrs.  Gooch’s  house  fell  with  a 
crash  which  was  heard  all  over  town. 
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The  works  at  the  steam  mill  are  still  progressing.  They 
have  built  a broad  shutter  all  around  the  building  under  which 
to  place  their  cannon. 

This  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest. 
Gen.  McPherson  has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  bank  (First 
National),  Mr.  Lacy’s  family  being  ordered  out  to  make  room 
for  him.  Mrs.  Figures  has  two  Feds  quartered  upon  her — takes 
it  on  like  it  was  fine. 


(Thursday,  April  28.)  Great  activity  prevails  among  the 
Federals.  Immense  supplies  are  being  stored  here,  and  every 
negro  is  pressed  and  kept  at  work  until  midnight.  This  is  -to 
be  a supply  depot,  and  every  preparation  is  evidently  being 
made  for  the  forward  movement  into  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  has  been  ordered  out  of  the  seminary,  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  a hospital.  They  say  that  they  have 
4,000  sick. 

Little  Mary  is  down  with  the  measles.  Received  letters 
today  from  Nashville  and  Lebanon.  Also  a box  of  goods  from 
Nashville  by  Mr.  Cowles  consisting  mostly  of  calico  and  shoes. 
Dr.  Barnett  called  this  morning  and  left  me  some  white  sugar. 
He  is  a kind  friend. 

Gen.  Sherman  has  issued  an  order  that  nothing  in  the  way 
of  provisions  shall  be  sold  to  the  citizens.  This  is  rather  hard 
after  their  army  has  stripped  the  country  of  everything. 


(Saturday,  April  30.)  Troops  have  been  leaving  all  day. 
Gen.  Matthias’  brigade,  including  the  26th  Missouri,  is  gone, 
taking  Dr.  Barnett.  We  have  now  no  friend  to  go  to  in  case  of 
difficulty.  More  troops  are  coming  in  from  below.  Wonder  what 
is  their  destination.  Some  think  Georgia  and  others  Chatta- 
nooga. 


(Sunday,  May  1.)  Troops  passing  through  Huntsville  all 
day.  They  were  storing  ammunition  all  day  in  the  mill  back  of 
our  lot  and  then  loading  up  wagons  again  with  it  until  midnight. 
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(Monday,  May  2.)  Was  awakened  this  morning  by  the 
sound  of  drum  and  fife.  Troops  still  going  through.  Some 
great  movement  is  surely  on  hand. 

Went  at  9 a.m.  with  Miss  Frazier  to  see  Gen.  McPherson 
to  get  a pass  for  her  to  return  home  to  Larkinsville.  Found  him 
very  civil,  but  in  a great  hurry  as  he  was  evidently  going  to 
leave.  He  gave  the  pass  without  asking  any  questions.  He  is 
very  fine  looking,  graceful  and  obliging,  and,  unlike  most  gen- 
erals and  high  officers,  does  all  his  own  writing. 

I asked  him  what  all  this  commotion  was  about  and  what 
it  portended.  “War,  war,  war !”  was  his  brief  reply. 


(Tuesday,  May  3.)  Glorious  news  for  the  Feds  from  Vir- 
ginia. They  say  that  Lee  is  running.  Grant  is  in  full  pursuit. 
Don’t  believe  it. 

There  is  a great  panic  among  them  in  town.  They  are  look- 
ing for  Gen.  Forrest,  having  heard  that  he  crossed  the  river 
yesterday  at  Florence.  They  are  removing  the  ammunition 
from  our  neighborhood  to  the  courthouse. 


(May  11.)  Rushing  the  work  upon  the  fortifications,  press- 
ing every  negro.  Came  and  took  old  Tom  out  of  the  yard. 
Begged  hard  for  him,  urging  his  rheumatism  as  a plea,  all  to 
no  purpose.  Went  to  the  courthouse  and  made  an  appeal  to 
Gol.  Alexander.  He  said  that  he  met  him  and,  seeing  that  he 
was  lame,  released  him.  There  was  a mistake,  however,  in  the 
negro.  Uncle  Tom  worked  all  day  and  was  ordered  to  report 
again  at  the  fortifications  tomorrow  morning. 

Two  hundred  of  their  shovels  received  by  train  today.  And 
all  artists,  suttlers,  cotton  buyers  and  camp  followers  ordered  to 
report  to  work  at  the  same  time  and  place  to  receive  arms,  upon 
penalty  of  being  expelled  the  lines. 


(May  12.)  Went  up  to  see  Mrs.  Tom  White  this  evening. 
They  are  digging  rifle  pits  in  her  front  yard.  This  will  bring 
her  house  and  grounds  within  the  fort. 
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All  loyal  citizens  are  ordered  to  report  at  the  fortifications 
for  work  tomorrow.  Uncle  Tom  is  still  retained,  while  our 
yard  and  garden  are  going  to  weeds. 

Still  bad  news  for  us  from  Virginia,  but  do  not  believe  it. 
News  today  that  Gen.  Logan  and  staff  are  prisoners. 


(May  13.)  Dr.  Barnett  called  to  see  us  this  morning.  His 
brigade  is  at  Decatur. 


(Tuesday,  May  17.)  Heard  last  night  that  Billy  was 
across  the  river  at  Whitesburg.  Sue  (her  daughter)  procured 
a pass  this  morning  for  herself,  Jennie  and  Eddie  to  go  to  see 
him.  Failed  to  get  a horse.  Sue  is  crying  for  disappointment. 

Great  excitement  appears  to  pervade  the  town.  They  are 
removing  ammunition  by  wagon  loads  to  the  depot. 

Sue  has  deferred  the  trip  until  tomorrow. 

Our  troops  are  fighting  the  Yankees  at  Indian  creek,  have 
torn  up  the  railroad  below  and  are  thought  to  be  advancing 
upon  Huntsville.  Hence  the  excitement.  Later  the  Confeds 
destroyed  trains,  burned  100  bales  of  cotton  and  Madison  station, 
and  tore  up  the  railroad. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  they  took  Larkinsville  this  morn- 
ing. Certain  it  is  that  the  trains  will  not  come  as  usual,  and 
there  are  no  mails. 

The  soldiers  say  that  Gen.  Smith  suppressed  the  dispatches 
of  yesterday. 


(May  18.)  All  quiet.  Said  to  be  fighting  at  Dalton. 

They  have  brought  in  Dr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Betts  today 
from  Madison  station,  accused,  it  is  said,  of  guiding  the  Rebels 
yesterday  to  the  station  where  the  cotton  was  burned.  If 
proved  on  them,  they  say,  they  will  hang  Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell  crossed  the  river  from  Dixie  yes- 
terday. He  brings  me  word  that  my  “other  half”  is  well,  and 
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has  laid  down  the  sword  and  taken  up  the  “metic,”  or,  in  other 
words,  quit  the  service. 


(May  19.)  Sue  and  Jennie  went  to  the  river  to  see  Billy 
and  were  disappointed. 


(May  22.)  Good  news  this  morning  from  Virginia.  Beaure- 
gard has  whipped  Butler  and,  although  all  the  Federal  papers 
announced  the  great  success  of  Grant  over  Lee  and  Sherman 
over  Johnston,  they  are  so  lying  and  there  is  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation that  we  do  not  place  any  confidence  in  this  dispatch. 
Neither  do  the  better  class  of  people  north,  judging  from  the 
tone  of  some  of  their  journals.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Yankees 
now  occupying  Huntsville  are  by  no  means  jubilant,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  quiet  in  regard  to  the  news  from  Virginia. 
Their  papers  acknowledge  the  loss  of  75,000  men.  Who  is  ac- 
countable for  this  fearful  business  of  sacrifice  of  human  life? 
Echo  answers  “Who?” 


(May  23.)  Gen.  Frank  Blair  arrived  here  last  evening. 
The  17th  Army  Corps  under  his  command  arrived  here  this  eve- 
ning on  their  way  probably  to  reinforce  Sherman. 

They  are  committing  all  kinds  of  depredations  upon  pri- 
vate property.  They  are  stopping  here  every  moment  for  flow- 
ers, being  greatly  attracted  by  my  front  yard  which  at  this  time 
looks  like  a perfect  wilderness  of  wild,  fine  roses. 

Twenty  of  them  came  into  my  back  yard  just  at  dusk 
for  roses  and  behaved  very  badly.  One  proposed  that  they 
should  take  the  churn  away  with  them.  The  servant  was  milking 
at  the  time,  and  they  waited  until  she  was  done,  and  took  it 
from  her  and  six  of  them  drank  it.  Shall  be  glad  when  they 
have  left  here. 


(May  26.)  Received  a letter  this  morning  from  Brother 
Dave  by  Mr.  Durham.  He  writes  that  poor  little  Davie  has  been 
badly  bitten  by  a dog,  but  has  entirely  recovered.  Feel  anxious 
and  sad  about  it  and  think  that  it  may  be  worse  than  they 
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represent  it.  Wrote  an  answer  by  the  same  gentleman  and  sent 
money  to  Dave  for  two  kegs  of  lard — one  for  myself  and  one  for 
Mrs.  Steele. 

Col.  Alexander  gave  me  a permit.  He  always  treats  me 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  Major  Croswell,  the  provost, 
also  approved  my  letters  without  reading  them,  upon  my  pledging 
my  word  that  they  contained  nothing  contraband.  He  is  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Barnett. 


(Saturday,  May  28.)  Mrs.  William  Robinson  called  and 
dined  with  me.  She  gave  me  money  to  send  to  Dave  for  a sack 
of  coffee.  I have  engaged  a servant  of  hers  who  left  the  planta- 
tion and  came  to  town  with  her  children,  because  there  was 
nothing  left  there  for  them  to  live  upon.  Rosetta  by  name,  like 
her  very  much  and  am  to  hire  her  and  two  children,  and  give 
her  $3  per  month.  Commences  receiving  her  wages  May  30. 


(June  2.)  To  our  great  surprise,  Billy  returned  home  to- 
day. Says  he  was  captured  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He 
was  taken  to  the  courthouse  and  his  person  searched.  In  one 
of  his  pockets  was  found  a letter  written  to  him  last  Fall  by 
myself.  Among  other  things,  his  pa’s  escape  from  capture 
was  spoken  of,  together  with  an  account  of  Sue’s  shooting  her- 
self through  the  hand.  I do  not,  unfortunately,  remember  the 
remaining  contents. 

The  provost  says  that  I speak  of  having  my  husband’s  fine 
saddle  in  my  possession  and  that  it  must  be  sent  to  him  forth- 
with. This  statement  must  be  incorrect  as,  not  having  it,  I 
could  not  have  so  stated.  He  refuses  to  give  up  the  letter  or  to 
let  Billy  look  at  it. 


(June  4.)  Billy  reported  himself  again  to  the  provost  this 
evening.  Major  Crowell  insists  upon  my  sending  him  the  saddle, 
says  that  he  “has  it  in  writing  with  my  signature  and  that  I 
have  it  in  my  possession.”  It  is  assuredly  false.  I could  not 
have  made  such  statement,  as  I sent  my  husband  the  saddle 
the  very  next  morning  after  his  escape.  He  says  that,  if  I do 
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not  send  it,  I shall  certainly  get  myself  into  trouble  and  lay  my- 
self liable  to  have  my  house  searched  every  day  or  two. 

I fancied  that  he  might  possibly  be  a gentleman,  as,  when 
I went  to  get  my  letter  approved,  he  treated  me  with  true  polite- 
ness, and  when  others  censored  and  spoke  unkindly  of  him,  I 
was  his  defender.  I shall  certainly  not  take  the  trouble  to  notice 
his  menaces,  and  he  can  search  if  he  chooses. 


(June  10.)  Dr.  Barnett  from  Decatur  called  to  see  us  on 
Monday,  and  said  that  he  would  state  the  facts  to  him  (Crowell) 
and  try  to  get  my  letter. 

Miss  Aggie  Scott  also  received  a severe  reprimand  from 
said  gentleman  on  account  of  a paragraph  in  a letter  to  her 
brother,  a prisoner  at  Camp  Morton.  The  letter  says,  in  a play- 
ful manner,  that  she  is  luxuriating  daily  upon  strawberries  and 
that,  a year  ago  at  this  time,  she  fed  Gen.  Forrest  with  them 
from  her  own  hand,  and  that  she  could  not  help  wishing  that 
she  might  again  enjoy  that  pleasure  just  at  this  time.  The 
provost  said  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  government.  He  re- 
tained the  letter. 

Dr.  Barnett  returned  the  next  morning  and  informed  me 
that  he  found  the  major  in  the  worst  possible  humor  in  con- 
sequence of  his  horse  having  run  off  and  broken  his  buggy  all 
to  pieces.  Would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  said  he  should  most 
assuredly  make  the  search.  He  had  either  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally read  my  letter  wrong,  insisting  that  I said  the 
affair  took  place  after  Gen.  Crook  (instead  of  McCook)  occu- 
pied the  town  and,  therefore,  I had  had  no  opportunity  of  send- 
ing the  saddle  to  my  husband.  Should  he  persist  in  troubling 
me,  I shall  certainly  execute  a flank  movement  by  stating  the 
facts  to  Col.  Alexander. 

Attended  Mrs.  Mayhew’s  examination  this  week.  Clare 
recited  a piece  of  poetry  beautifully,  and  Georgie  made  a speech 
and  acted  in  a dialogue  with  great  credit  to  him.  I really  felt 
proud  of  them  both. 


(Saturday,  June  11.)  Bought  a barrel  of  flour  today  from 
a soldier  for  $14  in  greenbacks.  He  informs  me  that  the  troops 
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now  stationed  here  are  under  marching  orders  and  will  leave 
in  a few  days,  their  place  to  be  supplied  by  “100  days”  men. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  this,  as  the  officers  now  in  command 
have  been  truly  kind  to  the  citizens  and  have  made  many  friends 
on  that  account.  We  may  make  a bad  exchange. 

Tonight,  news  came  that  Henry  Figures  had  been  killed 
in  one  of  the  battles  in  Virginia. 


(Sunday,  June  12.)  Heard  today  that  John  Young  had 
fallen  in  Virginia  with  several  others  from  this  neighborhood. 


(June  16.)  The  old  troops  are  leaving.  Col.  Dean’s  regi- 
ment came  in  today  from  Decatur.  Col.  McFall  came  around 
to  see  us  and  said  that,  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for 
us  before  leaving,  not  to  hesitate  to  ask  him.  Dr.  Barnett 
brought  me  a supply  of  medicines. 


(Wednesday,  June  23.)  Six  thousand  troops  left  here  for 
the  front  this  morning,  leaving  but  one  regiment.  More  “100 
days”  troops  came  in  this  evening,  however.  They  are  moving 
many  of  the  commissary  stores,  and  many  of  the  Union  citizens 
and  officers  and  wives  are  leaving.  They  say  it  is  not  now  a 
safe  place,  and  raids  are  looked  for  from  the  Confederates. 
Forrest  is  also  a terror  to  them.  It  is  thought  that  he  will  come 
this  way  to  cut  off  Sherman’s  communications. 


(June  24.)  Made  $3  today  selling  milk  and  vegetables  to 
the  soldiers.  Sue,  Jennie  and  Georgie  have  gone  to  Mr.  Malone’s. 
Wish  I could  hear  from  W.  D.  (her  husband).  Wonder  when 
the  coast  will  be  clear  so  that  he  can  come  home.  Gen.  Rous- 
seau arrived  here  last  night. 


(June  26.)  Roddy,  the  Feds  say,  is  threatening  Hunts- 
ville. No  one  allowed  to  go  out  of  town  today  without  taking 
the  oath.  We  have  a change  of  commanders — Col.  Johnston  com- 
mands the  post,  Major  Calkin  is  provost  marshal  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Beirne  house.  My  servant,  Corrina,  has  left 
the  hotel  and  gone  there  to  wait  on  him. 
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They  are  more  stringent  and  severe  than  Col.  Alexander 
and  Gen.  Smith.  They  say  it  is  Sherman’s  order.  They  have 
also  orders  to  destroy  the  town  in  case  of  a successful  attack 
by  the  Rebels.  We  have  encouraging  news  from  Petersburg. 
Gen.  Grainger  commands  the  Federal  forces  in  North  Alabama, 
with  headquarters  at  Decatur. 


(Saturday,  July  2.)  Mrs.  Figures  called  upon  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, and  was  very  sociable  with  her.  Upon  Mrs.  Alexander’s 
departure  from  Huntsville,  it  was  discovered  that  Mrs.  Figures’ 
choice  servant,  Ella,  had  gone  with  her.  She  was  either  abducted 
or  absconded,  but,  in  either  case,  she  was  aided  and  abetted.  It 
shows  the  principles  upon  which  the  Northern  people  act.  Car- 
pets, chamber  sets  and  such  have  been  taken  from  private  resi- 
dences occupied  by  Federal  officers  to  be  shipped  north.  Mrs. 
Figures  was  somewhat  taken  by  surprise. 


(July  4,  1864.)  The  day  passed  quietly.  The  Feds  fired  a 
few  guns  in  honor  of  the  day,  but  Richmond  has  not  fallen  as 
they  so  confidently  believed  that  it  would  by  this  day. 


(July  8.)  Mr.  Herrick  called  this  evening  with  letters  for 
me  from  Nashville.  Learned  that  Julia  could  not  procure  a 
pass  for  herself  and  my  little  Dave  to  come  to  Huntsville.  A 
soldier  also  called  with  an  official  document  demanding  one  set 
of  chamber  furniture  for  the  benefit  of  headquarters  at  Mr. 
Beirne’s  house.  Persuaded  the  official  to  wait  until  I could  go 
to  headquarters  and  appeal  to  Col.  Johnson,  commander  of  the 
post,  as  having  no  furniture  to  spare,  such  an  arrangement  would 
subject  me  to  most  serious  inconvenience. 


(July  9.)  A second  wagon  came  again  for  the  furniture 
this  morning.  A sofa,  six  chairs,  table,  bedstead,  bureau  with 
looking  glass,  washstand  and  bowl  and  pitcher  were  demanded. 
While  the  wagon  went  to  Dr.  Anthony’s  for  a similar  demand, 
I proceeded  to  use  my  powers  of  persuasion  upon  Col.  Johnson. 

He  told  me,  among  other  things,  that  I must  expect  to  lose 
everything  I had ; that,  in  fact,  I did  not  possess  anything,  that 
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my  husband  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  had  been  very 
violent,  was  in  favor  of  bushwhacking,  et  cetera. 

I told  him  that  my  husband  was  a high-toned,  honorable 
gentleman,  and  by  no  means  violent.  I said  he  was  a man  who 
always  took  strong  grounds  and  used  strong  language  to  main- 
tain it.  Neither  was  he  an  advocate  of  bushwhacking,  but  be- 
lieved in  an  honorable,  open  warfare,  and  such  he  had  always 
waged  upon  them,  and  I did  not  see  why  that  was  any  reason 
why  I should  be  called  upon  to  give  up  everything  I had,  that 
many  demands  had  been  made  upon  me  since  their  army  had 
occupied  the  place. 

After  I had  finished  my  talk,  he  said,  “Well,  Mrs.  Chadick, 
I will  not  take  as  much  from  you  as  I intended.  I will  only 
take  two  or  three  pieces.”  He  sent  and  took  a washstand,  bowl 
and  pitcher,  bureau  and  looking  glass. 

Found  this  morning  that  my  maid  of  all  work,  Rosetta,  is 
going  to  leave  me  and  go  to  a neighborhood  which  offers  higher 
wages. 


(July  15.)  Great  excitement  prevails  this  evening.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  a large  body  of  cavalry  crossed  the  river 
at  Claysville  and  it  is  thought  are  threatening  Huntsville.  Every 
man  is  ordered  into  the  fort  at  sundown  and,  while  the  place  is 
held  almost  exclusively  by  new  troops,  there  is  really  quite  a 
panic  among  them.  They  are  taking  every  negro  man  here  by 
force,  if  necessary,  and  think  that  the  Rebels  will  be  here  by 
midnight.  Badly  prepared  to  greet  the  Rebels,  having  a mis- 
erable headache. 


(July  16.)  Awoke  this  morning  with  a clear  head  and  find 
the  Yanks  still  in  unmolested  possession  of  the  place.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a raid  upon  this  side  of  the  river — destination  not  yet 
ascertained. 


(July  18.)  Margaret  commenced  work  for  me  today.  Geor- 
gie,  the  colored  boy  who  waited  on  my  husband,  was  brought 
across  the  river  yesterday  by  the  Yanks  and  says  that  W.  D. 
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(her  husband)  had  another  narrow  escape  from  being  captured 
last  week,  that  the  gunboat  on  the  Tennessee  crossed  over  in 
the  night,  and  the  soldiers  went  to  the  very  house  where  he 
was  staying.  But,  going  to  the  stables  first,  it  gave  the  inmates 
of  the  house  time  to  make  good  their  retreat,  and  he  got  off 
safely. 

0,  if  I could  see  him,  if  but  for  one  short  hour!  Col.  John- 
son, in  my  interview  with  him,  told  me  in  a very  unfeeling  man- 
ner that  a letter  came  to  me  from  my  husband  a few  days  since, 
and  he  sent  it  back  over  the  river. 


(Friday,  July  22.)  Have  just  risen  from  one  of  my  ner- 
vous headaches.  This  cruel  separation  from  my  husband  affects 
me  most  painfuly  at  such  times.  It  is  now  eight  months  since 
we  saw  each  other. 


(Tuesday,  July  25.)  The  Feds  are  removing  all  their  am- 
munition from  the  magazine  to  the  depot.  They  appear  to  be 
removing  all  their  stores  also.  Wonder  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  an  evacuation  of  this  place.  The  joy  would  be  too 
great. 

We  have  constantly  good  news  from  Virginia,  but,  in  Geor- 
gia, the  news  is  not  favorable  to  us.  They  have  had  a terrible 
fight  before  Atlanta  and  say  we  have  been  defeated,  but  we 
cannot  hear  the  truth. 

It  is  also  said  that  Gen.  Johnston  has  been  superseded  by 
Hood.  Cannot  understand  it,  as  everybody  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  Johnston’s  ability  as  a general. 


(July  27.)  The  body  of  Major  Gen.  McPherson  (at  one 
time  in  command  of  Huntsville)  passed  through  here  last  night. 
They  have  lost  one  of  their  best  generals. 


(July  29.)  Went  to  headquarters  this  morning  to  get  a 
permit  to  bring  some  lard,  mackerel  and  herring  out  of  Nash- 
ville. The  favor  was  readily  granted  by  Col.  Johnson. 
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Gen.  Grainger  was  present — a very  dignified,  courteous  gen- 
tleman. He  took  great  notice  of  Clara,  who  accompanied  me, 
took  the  heart  of  a watermelon  and  gave  it  to  her,  and  spread 
his  handkerchief  in  her  lap  to  protect  her  dress.  I was  in  an- 
other room  at  the  time,  having  my  permit  written  out,  and 
did  not  hear  the  tale  of  distress  poured  into  his  ears  by  two 
women  from  the  country,  whose  house,  with  all  their  worldly 
goods  and  chattels,  had  been  laid  in  ashes  the  day  before.  The 
Feds  had  done  it  because  her  son  belonged  to  a company  of  guer- 
rillas. Neither  did  I hear  his  reply,  only  that  it  was  unauthor- 
ized. 


These  Federal  soldiers  are  doing  dreadful  deeds  in  the 
country,  when  they  are  away  from  their  commands.  Last  week, 
near  New  Market,  they  called  two  young  men  out  from  their 
homes  and  shot  them  in  cold  blood,  and  then  called  on  their 
friends  to  bury  them.  Reason  alleged  was  that  they  had  fed 
bushwhackers. 

Captain  Baker,  quartermaster,  has  for  some  cause  been 
released.  A lady  sent  to  Corinna,  who  waited  on  him,  for  her 
China  set,  silver  baskets  and  other  things  which  had  been  taken 
for  his  use,  and  she  refused  to  give  them  up,  saying  that  Capt. 
Baker  had  given  them  to  her.  She  had  them  packed  up  and 
was  all  ready  to  start  with  them  to  Nashville  when  Col.  Johnson 
sent  a guard  to  take  them,  and  forbid  her  having  a pass  to  leave 
the  place.  She  is  now  hunting  a room  to  stay  in. 

Mr.  McGhee  from  Winchester  was  here  tonight.  The  most 
amusing  gentleman  I have  ever  met.  Gen.  Stanley  was  quar- 
tered in  his  house  last  Summer,  and  it  appears  he  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  him  (McGhee),  although  he  is  a great  Rebel.  Last 
week,  he  received  a letter  from  the  general,  now  in  Georgia, 
saying  that  he  had  named  his  little  son,  six  weeks  old,  for  him. 
Mr.  McGhee  wrote  back  that  he  thanked  him  and  that  he  would 
give  it  a “little  nigger.” 


(Monday,  August  1.)  Wrote  to  the  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war  for  the  U.  S.,  asking  for  a permit  for 
Eddie  to  bring  some  goods  through  to  this  place.  He  is  an  old 
friend  and  once  very  highly  esteemed.  I shall  wait  patiently  for 
the  result. 
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(Saturday,  August  6.)  Had  a complete  and  joyful  sur- 
prise this  evening  in  the  arrival  of  my  long-absent  Little  Davie 
and  Sister  Julia.  He  has  been  absent  now  nearly  three  years. 
A beautiful  boy.  Has  grown  very  much  and  hardly  knew  his 
mother.  Such  an  excitement  among  the  children!  If  his  pa 
was  only  here  to  participate  in  it,  our  happiness  would  be  com- 
plete. 

Julia  brings  me  a letter  from  Clara  asking  me  to  hunt  up  a 
Federal  officer  who  has  been  missing  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  taking  prisoner  and 
taken  to  Macon,  Ga.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Dale  of  Pittsburgh. 
Must  make  an  effort,  although  I am  almost  as  completely  cut 
off  from  communication  with  Dixie  as  they  themselves. 


(August  10.)  Wrote  a letter  to  Major  Logan  of  the  LaMar 
House  in  Macon,  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend,  to  make  inquiries 
about  Col.  Dale.  Shall  take  it  to  Gen.  Grainger,  who  is  in  com- 
mand here,  and  ask  him  to  forward  it  under  a flag  of  truce. 


(August  11.)  Sent  to  the  Beirne  house  today  and  recov- 
ered my  bureau  and  washstand,  but  the  looking  glass  and  bowl 
and  pitcher  were  not  to  be  found.  Gave  Gen.  Grainger  a receipt 
for  the  same. 


(August  12.)  Julia  and  myself  went  to  headquarters  this 
morning  to  ask  them  to  forward  my  letter.  He  said  there  was 
no  communication  whatever  with  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  When  he  learned  the 
particulars  and  that  a Federal  officer  was  involved,  he  said  that 
Gen.  Sherman  was  the  man  to  write  to,  and  he  would  send  it  to 
Macon  under  flag  of  truce,  that  he  would  forward  my  letter  to 
Sherman  and  indorse  it. 

Three  officers  called  this  morning  to  take  a room  in  my 
house  for  business  purposes.  Talked  them  out  of  it  and  men- 
tioned it  to  the  general,  and  he  issued  an  order  that  they  should 
not  go  into  any  private  house. 
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(August  13.)  Quite  ill  with  a severe  cold.  Sue  and  Jennie 
have  gone  out  to  Mrs.  Wilson’s  to  spend  the  day.  Had  quite 
an  excitement  about  dinner  time,  occasioned  by  the  finding  of  a 
in  the  front  yard  by  Billy. 


(August  16.)  Great  excitement  among  the  children.  Aunt 
Julia  is  getting  up  some  tableaux  in  which  they  are  all  to  act 
and  which  will  come  off  tomorrow  night. 

Heard  this  evening  that  John  Clark,  a member  of  our  church 
and  Sabbath  school,  had  been  murdered  by  the  Federal  soldiers 
under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances.  These  murders  are 
becoming  numerous  and  alarming.  They  call  their  victims  out 
of  their  houses,  accuse  them  of  feeding  bushwhackers  or  some 
such  pretense,  and  then  shoot  them  down. 

Received  a letter  today  from  Hannah,  the  first  in  a year. 
She  is  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  having  left  Charleston  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege. 


(Wednesday,  August  17.)  Awoke  this  morning  with  a 
dreadful  headache.  All  came  around  my  bedside  with  long  faces, 
fearing  the  tableaux  will  have  to  be  postponed.  Every  few  min- 
utes, someone  puts  his  head  in  at  the  door  with,  “How  do  you 
feel  now,  Ma?  No  better?”  And  they  tiptoe  from  the  door  in 
hopeless  despair.  Felt  sad  at  being  the  cause  of  such  terrible 
disappointment  and  resolved  to  make  a desperate  effort  to  get 
better. 

Sent  for  a tub  of  hot  water  and,  after  bathing  my  feet  almost 
to  a blister,  binding  up  my  poor  head  in  vinegar  and  taking  a 
little  nap,  my  poor  head  was  somewhat  relieved  of  the  pain. 
Then  Georgie  and  Dave  were  dressed  at  once  and  started  out  to 
invite  the  guests. 

All  hands  went  to  work  putting  the  rooms  in  order  and 
arranging  costumes.  Some  were  dispatched  for  flowers,  while 
Julia  and  Jennie  arranged  the  stage.  One  end  of  the  back  porch 
was  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  Counterpanes  were  tacked  to 
the  sides,  and  carpet  spread  and  a curtain  hung  in  front. 
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In  a short  time,  everything  was  arranged  and,  to  complete 
all,  Eddie  came  with  a load  of  fine  large  watermelons  for  re- 
freshments. Found  that  they  had  sent  out  to  the  ladies  on  this 
street  to  come  and  witness  the  children’s  enjoyment. 

Some  of  the  costumes  were  beautiful,  and  all  acted  their 
parts  admirably  and  were  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
company.  After  they  were  over,  the  crowd  adjourned  to  the 
dining  room  to  enjoy  the  melons.  Everything  went  off  admir- 
ably, thanks  to  Aunt  Julia.  The  children  had  not  had  so  much 
fun  since  the  commencement  of  this  miserable  war. 


(Friday,  August  19.)  Rain,  rain,  rain.  It  has  rained  every 
day  but  two  in  this  month.  Margaret,  my  slow  maid  of  all 
work,  is  still  washing — the  10th  day.  Everything  is  behind 
hand.  All  resolved  to  put  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  get  things 
straight.  I went  to  the  washtub,  Sue  and  Julia  to  the  ironing 
board,  and  Jennie  got  dinner. 

Before  night,  it  was  all  brought  up.  After  washing  the 
skin  off  my  fingers,  not  being  used  to  it,  I sat  down  to  my 
embroidery  frame  and  embroidered  the  whole  skirt  of  a child’s 
dress  in  bunches  of  flowers,  and  finished  it  by  dusk.  It  is  for 
Julia — a present  to  a little  namesake  in  Lebanon. 


(Monday,  August  21.)  Immediately  after  breakfast,  car- 
ried Mrs.  Tom  White  a letter,  which  contained  news  from  her 
son,  Sandy,  from  whom  she  had  not  heard  in  months.  The  news 
of  Capt.  Waid’s  death  and  that  of  Mr.  Brucker  have  been  con- 
firmed. Both  killed  in  the  battles  before  Atlanta. 

A trial  is  going  on  in  town  today.  Col.  Anderson,  who  com- 
mands at  Brownsboro,  has  been  having  innocent  citizens  shot 
like  dogs.  A young  man  named  Davis  was  carried  before  him 
last  week  and  asked  to  take  the  oath.  He  said  he  could  not 
take  it.  They  then  asked,  if  he  was  to  go  into  the  army,  which 
one  would  he  go  into.  He  replied  that  he  had  his  old  mother 
and  her  family  to  take  care  of  and  could  not  go  into  either, 
but,  of  course,  if  he  was  forced  to  go,  being  a Southern  man,  his 
preference  would  be  on  that  side.  Anderson  replied,  “I’ll  fix 
you.  You  shall  not  go  into  either!” 
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He  was  kept  until  the  next  morning*,  when  Col.  Anderson 
gave  him  a pass  to  go  home,  and  then  sent  out  a squad  of  men 
with  orders  to  kill  him.  He  begged  hard  for  one-half  hour  to 
go  home  and  see  his  mother.  He  was  shot  in  14  places,  a negro 
having  the  second  shot,  and  his  body  carried  into  the  mountain 
and  hid. 

The  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  afraid  to  look  for  him, 
and  a Federal  soldier  piloted  Miss  Vincent  to  the  spot  under 
promise  of  secrecy,  and  she  and  other  ladies  carried  the  body 
home.  Another  man  was  afraid  to  make  a coffin  without  a per- 
mit from  Col.  Anderson. 

This  brutal  officer  refused  admittance  to  the  mother  of 
the  murdered  man,  but  she  forced  her  way  into  his  presence, 
told  him  he  had  murdered  an  innocent  man  and  broken  a mother’s 
heart,  and  that  she  would  have  revenge.  She  came  to  town 
and  went  to  the  officers  in  command  and  told  them  that,  if 
they  did  not  bring  Col.  Anderson  to  justice,  she  would  mount 
her  horse  and  go  herself  in  search  of  the  Rebel  cavalry. 

She  got  up  her  witnesses  and  brought  them  to  town,  and 
he  is  now  being  tried.  This  man  is  a Congregational  preacher. 
Between  robbing,  thieving  and  murdering,  they  will  give  the 
North  a glorious  name  in  history.  Houses  that  have  been  occu- 
pied by  officers  and  their  reputed  wives  have  been  completely 
plundered. 

At  Mr.  Robert  Watkins’  (the  Grayson  home),  china,  plate, 
bedding,  even  the  pillow  cases  from  off  the  beds  and  the  latter 
gentleman’s  clothes  (he  had  just  died)  were  packed  up  and 
carried  off  while  the  old  lady  lay  upon  a bed  of  sickness. 

Capt.  Allen,  quartermaster,  who  occupied  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Weeden,  carried  off,  among  other  things,  two  china  chambers. 
His  name  has  been  thereby  immortalized  by  the  ladies.  When 
looking  under  the  bed  for  that  article,  they  ask,  “Where’s  Capt. 
Allen?” 


(Tuesday,  August  22.)  I am  sad  today.  Julia  is  preparing 
to  return  tonight  to  Tennessee,  and  I shall  again  be  left  alone. 
Little  Davie  is  crying  to  return  with  her.  Many  visitors  have 
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been  in  today  to  say  goodbye.  I feel  great  uneasiness  about  her. 
The  trains  are  so  frequently  fired  into. 


(August  23.)  Julia  left  at  daybreak  this  morning.  I feel 
nervous  and  anxious  lest  something  was  going  to  happen.  Must 
try  to  overcome  it.  If  I could  only  hear  from  my  husband,  it 
would  lighten  my  heart. 


(August  31.)  Received  a letter  from  Julia,  assuring  me  of 
her  safe  arrival  in  Nashville.  Mrs.  Steele’s  lard  also  arrived  by 
wagon. 

There  is  much  excitement  among  the  Federals.  Gen.  Wheel- 
er has  destroyed  the  railroad,  and  Tullahoma  and  Decatur  are 
threatened.  They  are  looking  for  him  here  every  hour  and 
are  barricading  the  streets  with  cotton  bales.  They  have  also 
fired  two  shells  into  the  town  today. 


(Sept.  1.)  The  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided,  as  the 
Rebels  did  not  make  their  appearance  last  night. 


(Sept.2.)  All  is  confusion  among  the  Feds.  Trains  of  sup- 
plies have  just  come  in,  the  engines  perfectly  riddled  with  balls. 
They  say  that  they  ran  the  gauntlet  at  or  near  Athens,  and 
that  the  bridge  over  Elk  river  was  on  fire  when  they  passed 
over  it.  These  trains  had  supplies  and  coffins.  Pity  it  could 
not  have  been  captured. 

Wagons  are  running  through  the  streets  at  a gallop  toward 
the  fort,  loaded  with  cotton  bales,  and  all  seem  to  be  in  prep- 
aration for  a fight.  The  Yanks  think  that  Forrest  and  Roddy 
are  below  and  Wheeler  above.  They  are  sending  troops  below, 
and  make  great  threats  of  capturing  them  all.  They  had  a 
report  here  today  among  the  soldiers  that  Wheeler  was  captured. 

(5  o’clock.)  A dispatch  just  came  that  Atlanta  had  fallen! 
Sue,  Jennie  and  Georgie,  Mrs.  Hereford  and  Kitty  Brickel  have 
just  started  to  Meridianville  to  a meeting  of  the  church.  Do 
not  like  for  them  to  leave  home  at  such  a time. 
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(Saturday,  Sept.  3.)  The  railroad  has  been  cut  both  ways, 
so  that  there  is  no  communications  with  Nashville,  although  the 
Feels  say  there  is  a chance  of  it  being  repaired  in  a day  or  two. 
We  are  entirely  cut  off  from  any  reliable  news.  One  of  their 
officers  said  yesterday  that  the  news  from  Atlanta  would  not 
do  to  bet  on.  Just  as  we  thought. 

They  were  fighting  all  day  yesterday  at  Athens,  with  what 
result  is  not  known  to  us.  It  is  also  rumored  that  the  Rebels 
have  Shelbyville. 

Gen.  Ed.  McCook  and  command  are  here. 


(Monday,  Sept.  5.)  Lieut.  Whitton  called  this  morning 
and  brought  me  some  sugar  and  candles.  Not  acquainted,  but 
Mrs.  D.,  with  whom  he  boards,  mentioned  my  wants,  and  he 
kindly  offered  to  procure  them  for  me.  By  this  means,  I get 
sugar  at  14  cents  (government  price),  whereas  I should  have 
to  give  50,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Truly,  there  are 
some  gentlemen  among  them.  He  called  at  the  door  this  eve- 
ning and  left  a lady’s  book. 


(Saturday,  Sept.  10.)  Sue  left  today  for  Mr.  Watkins’, 
where  she  has  engaged  to  teach  for  five  months.  There  is  quite 
a mania  for  teaching  among  the  young  ladies,  which  is  certainly 
praiseworthy,  for  if  the  young  ladies  do  not  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices in  educating  the  present  generation,  to  where  shall  we  go 
for  teachers?  We  have  been  too  dependent  upon  the  North  in 
this  respect,  as  in  others. 

Sue  has  not  yet  reurned  from  Missouriville.  Eddie,  too,  is 
there.  Billy  has  a situation  at  the  depot,  which  keeps  him  day 
and  night,  so  that  my  household  has  dwindled  down  to  myself 
and  the  four  little  ones.  An  occasional  visitor  drops  in  and  im- 
parts the  news.  Some  of  it  cheering  and  some  otherwise. 

Miss  Florence  C.  says  that  a Rebel  newspaper  has  been 
smuggled  in.  It  tells  us  that  Grant  has  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Petersburg  and  that  Lee  is  in  possession  of  the  Weldon  railroad, 
and  that  Early  has  given  the  enemy  a severe  whipping  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 
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Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Feds  say  that  Sherman  is  20 
miles  south  of  Atlanta  and  that  he  has  had  a battle,  and  there 
is  no  end  to  the  prisoners  taken.  First,  they  said,  they  cap- 
tured 12,000  Rebels,  but  the  number  has  now  dwindled  down  to 
3,000. 

The  Rebels  are  said  to  have  had  Athens,  Pulaski  and  Shelby- 
ville  alternately  in  their  possession  the  last  week.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  is  no  communication  with  Nashville  either  way.  We 
are  completely  shut  in  from  all  knowledge  of  the  outer  world, 
surrounded  by  Rebels  and  yet  never  permitted  to  behold  the 
light  of  their  dear  faces.  The  railroad  is  being  constantly  cut 
as  fast  as  the  Yanks  can  repair  it. 

Am  filling  up  the  hours  of  tediousness  and  loneliness  in 
reading  “The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madam  D’Arblay.,,  Can  hear 
nothing  of  the  whereabouts  of  my  “cara  sposa.” 

Col.  Anderson,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Davis,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  five  years’  imprisonment!  Mild  sentence  for  crimes 
such  as  his! 

(Monday,  Sept.  12,  1864.)  Mr.  Tom  White  called  this 
morning  to  tell  me  that  my  husband  was  at  the  river  and  had 
sent  me  some  messages  through  Col.  Chapman,  a Federal  officer. 
Went  immediately  to  Mrs.  White’s  to  try  and  get  further  par- 
ticulars. Mrs.  White  and  her  son  volunteered  to  aid  me  in  trying 
to  get  a conveyance  and  to  procure  passes  to  the  river.  Am 
perfectly  excited  at  the  news  and  wholly  unfitted  to  attend  to 
my  domestic  concerns. 

(Night.)  Mr.  White  informs  me  that  no  passes  will  be  al- 
lowed to  ladies  to  go  to  the  river. 


(Sept.  18.)  Miss  Kitty  Brickell  called  to  say  that  there 
was  a letter  for  me  at  the  provost’s  office,  that  the  official 
would  not  let  her  have  it,  but  sent  word  to  me  to  come  in  per- 
son and  get  it. 

I at  once  proceeded  to  the  provost’s  office  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  receiving  it.  It  was  from  my  dear  W.  D.,  in- 
quiring and  urging  me  to  get  permission  to  come  and  see  him. 
Gen.  Grainger  and  Col.  Horner,  the  proper  authorities  for  grant- 
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ing  such  permission,  were  absent  at  Decatur,  but  were  hourly 
expected. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Burton  called  and  said  that  she  had 
been  to  the  river  and  that  she  had  only  a pass  to  go  outside  of 
the  pickets,  but  had  succeeded  in  seeing  her  husband,  and  that 
my  “cara  spoca”  had  come  over  with  him  under  flag  of  truce, 
thinking  that  I was  with  her,  and,  of  course,  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed. Sent  me  word  to  try  and  come  tomorrow  as  he  must 
leave  the  day  following.  I must  make  another  effort. 

Mr.  Hereford  came  after  supper  to  go  with  me  to  Col.  Hor- 
ner’s headquarters.  He  had  not  returned,  neither  had  Gen. 
Grainger.  Several  other  ladies  are  in  the  same  situation.  The 
subordinates  will  not  give  us  passes,  as  they  say  no  communi- 
cation whatever  is  allowed. 

Returned  home  and  resolved  to  go  on  a pass  from  the  pro- 
vost to  go  beyond  the  pickets  and  try  my  chance  for  the  rest. 
Found  Billy  at  home,  and  he  promised  to  come  early  with  a 
conveyance  and  accompany  me. 


(Sept.  14.)  Passed  a sleepless  night.  My  nervous  system 
was  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch,  caused  by  alternate  emotions 
of  hope  and  fear. 

Was  ready  by  8 a.m.  Walked  down  to  Mrs.  B’s,  who  was 
also  going  to  send  word  to  W.  D.  that  I was  coming  if  she  got 
there  first.  Put  a silk  handkerchief  and  two  cigars  in  my  pocket 
and  took  a bottle  of  home-made  wine  as  tokens  of  remembrance 
to  my  dear,  and  was  off  by  9 o’clock. 

O,  how  did  my  heart  flutter  and  tremble  with  fear  all  the 
way,  lest  I should  fail  in  seeing  him,  whom  I had  not  seen  in  10 
long  months.  I took  little  Davie  (her  son)  with  us.  My  husband 
had  not  seen  him  for  two  and  a half  years.  Mrs.  Bradford  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  were  also  in  company  with  us. 

Arriving  at  the  river,  we  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  captain 
in  command.  He  came — a handsome,  gentlemanly  young  man — 
Kingman  by  name.  He  asked  me  if  I had  the  requesite  papers 
authorizing  him  to  bring  my  husband  over.  I replied  that  I 
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had  nothing  but  a pass  to  come  outside  the  pickets,  the  proper 
authorities  being  absent.  Hearing  that  my  husband  would  leave 
the  next  day,  I had  come  down  to  appeal  to  his  generosity  and 
take  the  chances. 

He  replied  that  he  felt  a deep  interest  in  Col.  Chadick  and 
would  bring  him  over  to  see  me,  together  with  Mr.  Fulton,  but 
that  it  would  be  the  last  time  he  would  cross  anyone  without 
written  permission  from  the  general.  He  said  he  was  running 
a great  risk  and  might  lose  his  commission  by  it,  and  begged 
me  to  keep  it  a secret. 

How  shall  I ever  thank  Capt.  Kingman  for  his  noble  gen- 
erosity ! 

The  soldiers  took  us  to  their  quarters  and  gave  us  a cup  of 
hot  coffee.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  river.  The  flag  of  truce 
was  waving  upon  the  boat.  The  captain  and  the  soldiers  jumped 
in  and  soon  landed  upon  the  opposite  shore. 

Just  then  a gunboat  passed  down  the  river.  I had  never 
seen  one  before  and  it  reminded  me  of  pictures  I had  seen  in 
Roman  history,  but  I had  no  time  to  inspect  it,  as  all  my  thoughts 
and  my  eyes  were  upon  the  returning  skiff  and  its  precious 
freight. 

Soon  we  were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms.  Then  we  scru- 
tinized each  other.  He  was  looking  remarkably  well,  dressed  in 
a handsome  suit  of  gray  with  bright  buttons.  A gray  coat  is 
such  a treat!  It  did  my  eyes  good  to  look  at  it. 

He  was  delighted  to  see  little  Dave  and  Billy.  We  walked 
up  the  bank,  and  placed  the  carriage  cushions  on  some  rocks 
underneath  the  trees,  and  seated  ourselves  for  a chat,  as  only  half 
hour  was  allowed.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  closely  guarded 
by  the  enemy,  who  watchd  our  every  word  and  look. 

Soon,  too  soon,  it  was  all  over  and,  after  we  had  bade  each 
other  farewell,  he  returned  to  Dixie  and  I to  Yankeedom,  both 
the  happier  I trust  for  the  meeting.  I tried  not  to  shed  a tear 
or  to  indulge  in  any  sad  reflections  upon  the  occasion.  After  my 
return,  the  excitement  was  too  great  for  me.  I went  to  bed,  sick 
and  unable  to  hold  up  my  head  for  two  days. 
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(Sunday,  Sept.  18.)  Communication  is  again  opened  be- 
tween here  and  Nashville,  and  permits  have  been  granted  for 
eight  stores  to  be  opened.  They  say  that,  since  Sherman  has 
taken  Atlanta,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  trade. 

Sent  a letter  to  Dave  a day  or  two  since  by  Mr.  Herrick  for 
him  to  send  me  a lead-colored  straw  bonnet  by  said  gentleman. 
Hitherto,  all  the  goods  we  have  been  able  to  get  have  been 
brought  from  Nashville,  with  much  difficulty  in  getting  permits, 
transportation,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Jim  Rogers  was  brought  in  a prisoner  this  week.  Went 
to  Mrs.  Toney’s  this  evening  to  see  him.  He  looks  well,  was  well 
dressed  and  in  fine  spirits  for  a captured  man. 

Sent  another  letter  yesterday  to  Macon,  Ga.,  making  further 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Col.  Dale.  Heard  also  of 
the  death  of  Arthur  Robinson,  a prisoner  at  Johnson’s  Island. 
Sad,  sad  news  for  his  family. 


(Sept.  22.)  We  have  a new  provost  marshal,  Col.  Horner. 
Everybody  who  asks  for  a pass  or  for  any  favor  whatever  is 
required  to  take  either  the  amnesty  oath  or  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. More  severe  measures  than  have  heretofore  been  used. 
Eddy  went  for  a pass  this  morning  to  go  to  the  country,  and 
returned  quite  crestfallen.  Couldn’t  subscribe  to  the  terms. 


(Sept.  23.)  Tonight,  Mr.  Venable  called  and  said  the  trains 
were  behind  time,  consequently  no  news  or  papers. 


(Sept.  25.)  Another  panic  among  the  enemy.  A heavy 
force  of  Rebels  took  Athens  yesterday,  capturing  three  regi- 
ments. Five  hundred  reinforcements  were  sent  from  Decatur 
and  they,  too,  were  “gobbled  up.”  Forrest  and  Roddy  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  command.  The  train  that  was  due  Friday  night 
was  captured  and  the  road  badly  torn  up. 


(Sept.  26.)  The  Rebel  force  is  said  to  be  moving  up  in  the 
direction  of  Nashville.  Gens.  Steadman  and  Common  arrived 
last  night  on  their  way  to  Decatur,  but,  on  learning  this,  turned 
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back  towards  Stevenson.  There  is  news  this  evening  that  the 
Confeds  still  hold  Athens,  and  the  Yanks  think  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  here  tonight. 


(Sept.  29.)  Forrest  is  confidently  looked  for  tonight.  New 
troops  have  come  in  and  gone  to  the  fort. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  Forrest  at  Athens  by  the  enemy. 
He  took  several  hundred  prisoners  there  and  at  other  points, 
and  has  completely  destroyed  the  road  between  here  and  Pulaski, 
burning  the  bridges,  destroying  trestle  work,  and  says  when  he 
has  finished  with  this  road,  the  enemy  is  welcome  to  it  for  six 
months.  A Fed  said  yesterday  that  Forrest  was  a dashing- 
looking  officer  and  the  most  taking  one  in  his  ways  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  plain  that  the  enemy  fear  him. 


(Sept.  30.)  It  is  current  among  the  enemy  this  morning 
that  Gen.  Sherman,  with  the  15th  Army  Corps,  will  be  here  to- 
night to  resist  the  movements  of  Forrest ; if  true,  we  as  citizens 
have  everything  to  fear.  Yet,  it  may  be  just  a ruse  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  small  force  that  is  here.  That  a large  force  will 
be  sent  to  meet  him  there  is  little  doubt. 

(3  p.m.)  Enemy  apparently  in  great  commotion.  Wagons 
running  to  and  fro  with  cotton  bales.  Soldiers  hurrying  hither 
and  yon.  What  does  it  mean? 

Here  comes  Ed.  A force  went  out  this  morning  to  hunt 
Forrest.  When  about  nine  miles  from  town,  50  of  them  were 
“gobbled  up”  and  the  remainder  came  tearing  back — sans  hats, 
et  cetera.  One  of  them  took  a horse  yesterday  from  Robert 
Bannister,  and  today  a Rebel  knocked  him  off  and  took  it.  They 
brought  back  three  Rebel  prisoners. 


Gen.  Grainger  came  up  from  Decatur,  and  he  and  his  officers 
are  having  a consultation  in  the  courthouse  before  dinner. 

(5  p.m.)  The  Rebels  are  thundering  at  the  gates,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  across  the  Meri- 
dianville  pike,  on  the  edge  of  town,  the  enemy  opposing  them. 
Occasional  shots  are  fired. 
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(Night.)  All  is  quiet.  Occasional  showers,  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  Try  to  calm  my  excited  nerves  by  reading  “Miss 
Burney’s  Letters.”  Have  got  the  children  all  quietly  to  bed. 

(9  p.m.)  Conclude  there  will  be  no  attacks  tonight.  I lay 
aside  my  book  and  retired.  Just  as  I was  sinking  into  the  arms 
of  Morpheus,  I was  aroused  by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  door 
bell.  It  was  Willis  Harris  come  to  tell  us  that  Gen.  Buford  had 
demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  that  Gen.  Grainger 
had  replied  that  he  would  “burn  the  town  first,  and  that  he 
would  fight  him  there,  or  in  the  fort.”  Grainger  sent  word  to 
Mrs.  Toney  that  he  would  give  all  the  citizens  two  hours  to  get 
out  of  the  town.  Horrible!  Now,  what  is  to  be  done? 

All  the  children  were  aroused  from  their  peaceful  slumber 
and  hastily  dressed.  Then  such  hurrying  together  of  clothes  to 
carry  with  us.  Here  comes  Mr.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Figures  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done.  Finally  settled  it  that  we  will  do  nothing 
until  we  hear  something  further.  Misses  Parker  and  Cooper 
have  gone  to  Mrs.  Grainger’s  to  make  further  inquiries. 

(Morning.)  All  up  at  daylight  and  packing  up.  Gen.  For- 
rest or  Buford  sent  word  that  the  women  and  children  must  get 
out  of  town  by  7 o’clock. 

Ate  a hasty  breakfast.  Some  advise  to  go.  Others  say 
that  the  safest  place  for  the  people  on  this  street  is  in  their 
houses,  as  they  are  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Am  in  a state 
of  the  most  nervous  excitement  in  regard  to  what  I ought  to  do 
with  so  many  little  helpless  ones  dependent  upon  me  for  pro- 
tection. Most  of  my  neighbors  resolved  to  stay,  and  so  will  I. 

Here  comes  Billy  from  a panic-stricken  quarter  of  the  town 
and  here  comes  Ed  with  a small  wagon.  Both  say  we  must 
get  out  of  town  in  a hurry,  as  it  is  going  to  be  burned.  Cannons 
are  booming  from  the  fort.  Some  of  them  are  making  the  chil- 
dren cry,  and  all  begging  to  go.  So  we  packed  them  into  the 
wagon  with  a lunch  and  a few  things,  and  sent  them  out  to  old 
Mrs.  Steele’s  under  Jennie’s  care.  Resolved  to  stay  ourselves 
and  risk  the  chances,  not  being  able  to  walk  so  far  this  morning. 

Suffering  tortures  with  my  old  disease.  I am  alone  with 
Margaret,  faithful  servant.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Hewlett.  She  has 
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been  to  the  fort  to  solicit  Gen.  Grainger  not  to  shell  the  college. 
He  replied  that,  if  the  Confederates  come  within  300  yards  of 
the  fort,  “I  have  orders  to  fire  every  house  in  town  within  half 
an  hour.  You  can  take  your  young  ladies  to  the  hospital.  They 
will  be  safe  there.” 

(9  a.m.)  The  firing  has  ceased.  No  attack  yet  from  the 
Rebs.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides,  and  they  are  tear- 
ing up  the  railroad  as  fast  as  they  can. 

A Yankee  captain  just  came  in  to  see  why  Mrs.  Thurston’s 
wagon  does  not  return.  He  says  that  they  are  skirmishing 
down  by  the  depot.  I can  see  Yankee  soldiers  prowling  around 
my  neighbors’  lots.  One  said  the  family  had  not  gone  from 
here,  as  he  saw  a negro.  I heartily  wish  the  children  had  re- 
mained with  me. 

(1  p.m.)  All  is  quiet.  Wonder  what  it  means.  Mrs.  Par- 
ker and  Mrs.  Mayhew,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  town,  were 
stopped  by  the  Rebels  and  divested  of  all  their  luggage.  They 
took  from  Mrs.  Mayhew  two  bolts  of  domestic,  all  her  shoes, 
and  one  of  them  told  her  that  the  last  thing  his  wife  told  him 
was  to  bring  her  some  shoes.  From  Mrs.  Parker,  they  took  all 
her  clothing  and  a large  amount  of  money.  They  evidently  took 
them  for  Yankee  women  and  told  them  they  were  traveling  in 
too  fine  a carriage.  They  said  they  were  too  well  dressed,  and 
that  they  had  been  told  to  watch  for  just  such  a carriage.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  when  this  is  explained,  the  things  will  be  re- 
stored. 

(5  p.m.)  All  apprehensions  of  an  attack  today  from  the 
Rebels  seem  to  be  pretty  well  over,  and  they  say  that  the  latter 
have  retired.  It  is  raining  very  hard,  accompanied  by  thunder. 
O,  that  my  little  ones  were  at  home! 


(Sunday,  Oct.  2.)  All  quiet.  The  Rebels  have  disappoint- 
ed and  disappeared.  The  little  refugee  children  have  just  re- 
turned, all  mud  and  dirt.  They  said  they  stayed  all  night  at 
old  Mrs.  Steele’s  with  a large  crowd.  The  pickets  said  as  they 
went  out  that  such  a pretty  family  of  children  could  pass  any- 
where. 
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It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
feint  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Forrest  to  enable  him  to  get  200  wagons, 
which  he  captured  from  the  enemy,  across  the  river.  Most  of 
the  Federal  force  was  sent  off  from  here  yesterday,  for  what 
purpose  I know  not. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  came  in  to  give  me  an  account  of  her  adven- 
tures. She  says  it  was  done  and  the  carriage  arrested  by  a 
major  and  a captain.  The  carriage  was  sent  forward,  while  they 
were  ordered  to  walk  around  a hill.  When  they  came  up  with 
it,  their  things  had  been  plundered  and  the  officers  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Confederates  generally  were  highly  indignant  with  the 
outrage  and  said  the  men  who  did  it  ought  to  be  hung.  Col. 
Kelley  promised  to  have  the  matter  investigated  and,  if  the 
things  could  be  found,  they  should  be  restored  under  flag  of 
truce. 

The  shells  and  cannon  from  the  fort  wounded  only  one 
Confederate  soldier,  who  had  to  have  his  leg  amputated.  Three 
Yankees  were  killed  in  the  little  skirmish  Friday  evening.  Stayed 
all  alone  in  the  house  last  night,  except  for  a servant,  who  slept 
in  the  room  with  me. 


(Oct.  4.)  Still  raining.  Sent  George  and  Davis  to  the 
depot  for  some  provisions,  which  Billy  had  purchased  from  a 
soldier — one  month’s  rations,  that  is,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  two 
and  a half  pounds  of  coffee,  22  pounds  of  bacon  and  a half  box 
of  crackers. 

Heard  that  there  were  two  letters  for  me  at  the  postoffice. 
Sent  for  them,  when  10  cents  was  demanded  before  delivery. 
Georgia,  not  having  the  money,  returned  without  them.  What 
new  system  of  extortion  is  this  from  these  upstarts  in  office? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  arrested  and  carried  before  the 
provost  today  on  a charge  of  feeding  Rebels  during  the  feint  of 
Saturday  last.  Have  not  heard  the  result.  Am  suffering  with 
a dreadful  nervous  headache. 
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(Oct.  5.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  and  give  a $1,000  bond,  besides  the  humiliation  of  being 
escorted  to  town  by  a negro  guard. 


(Oct.  6.)  How  beautiful  the  sunshine  after  four  days  of 
incessant  rain ! Sent  George  and  Dave  to  the  depot  after  pro- 
visions. In  addition  to  the  things  above  mentioned,  they  brought 
me  some  dried  beef,  cheese,  a bottle  of  vinegar  and  half  a box 
of  hard  crackers. 

Went  to  the  college  this  evening  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hewlett, 
Mrs.  Plummer  and  Mrs.  Hereford.  Heard  that  Gen.  Hood's 
army  had  disappeared  to  Gen.  Sherman's  great  discomfiture.  It 
is  supposed  they  are  moving  up  into  Tennessee.  It  is  also  said 
that  100  citizens  of  this  place  are  to  be  sent  across  the  river  in 
the  count  of  the  next  10  days  for  exulting  when  Forrest  ap- 
proached last  week. 


(Oct.  7.)  Went  this  morning  to  call  on  Mrs.  Lowe,  Mrs. 
Breck,  Mrs.  Rice  and  Bishop  Lay,  who  were  here  from  Atlanta. 
Missed  the  last  of  the  four,  however,  as  he  left  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Harris  called  this  evening  for  me  to  go  with  her  to 
a provision  store  in  search  of  meat.  While  standing,  talking  with 
her  upon  the  pavement,  three  soldiers  passed,  who  were  greatly 
struck  with  my  fine  roses,  now  in  bloom,  and  asked  permission 
to  pull  some  of  them,  which  was  readily  given. 

They  came  inside  the  gate  and  comemnced  a very  gay  sort 
of  chat,  showing  at  once  that  their  tongues  had  been  a little 
“oiled."  As  their  discourse  became  more  vehement  frequently 
laying  a finger  upon  our  army  by  way  of  emphasis,  one,  a fine 
looking  fellow,  said  he  was  from  Canada  and  came  here  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  South  and  the  Southern  people,  but  planned 
to  stay  on,  as  it  was  the  prettiest  place  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
thanked  me  for  the  courtesy,  and  said  that  he  should  come  again 
on  the  morrow  and  again  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  as  long  as 
the  roses  continued  to  bloom.  They  walked  off  like  they  were 
stepping  on  eggs,  but  managed  to  sustain  their  equilibrium. 
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(Oct.  8.)  Xenia  Pruitt  (colored)  came  to  town  this  morn- 
ing, bringing  me  a present  of  a ham  and  side  of  meat  from  Mr. 
Thompson  in  her  neighborhood.  She  also  brought  one  bushel 
of  sweet  potatoes  and  some  corn,  which  is  quite  acceptable  in 
these  times  of  scarcity  and  dearness  of  provisions,  and  for  which 
I feel  truly  grateful. 

Mrs.  Harris  just  came  in  for  me  to  go  to  the  market  with 
her  to  make  some  arrangement  for  beef.  She  tells  me  that  bacon 
is  40  cents  per  pound  and  very  scarce.  Spent  the  day  in  mending 
and  sewing  upon  a shirt  for  my  “sposa,”  the  fourth  I have  made 
him,  hoping  the  time  near  at  hand  when  I can  covey  them  to 
him.  At  night,  Jennie  lent  to  Mrs.  Hereford  and  I read  “Madam 
D’Arblay,”  Dr.  Ross  having  just  sent  me  the  seventh  volume. 


(Wednesday,  Oct.  12.)  Just  recovered  from  two  days’  ner- 
vous headache.  Assisted  Jennie  today  in  making  an  English 
barage  dress.  Kittie  Brickell  and  Mrs.  Hereford  called  in  the 
evening,  and  we  all  enjoyed  a hearty  laugh  at  George  and 
Davie,  who  went  to  the  courthouse  to  get  a pass.  They  were 
asked  if  they  had  taken  the  oath,  or  if  their  father  had.  Other- 
wise, they  would  have  no  pass. 

The  little  fellows  came  home  in  a high  state  of  indignation. 
The  whole  thing  struck  us  as  so  supremely  ridiculous,  and  the 
boys  were  so  angry  that  we  could  not  help  amusing  ourselves 
at  their  expense.  So  we  all  urged  them  with  great  seriousness 
to  go  back  and  take  it,  and  not  let  all  their  pleasure  be  spoiled 
by  so  trifling  a ceremony.  George’s  face  flushed  with  angry 
surprise,  and  he  said  that  it  was  “a  pill  he  could  not  swallow.” 
Davie  said  that  it  would  not  stay  on  his  stomach,  that  he  would 
throw  it  up. 

We  then  urged  them  to  each  take  a spoonful  of  preserves 
and  go  up  to  the  provost  and  tell  him  that  they  had  brought 
something  to  take  it  in.  This  Col.  Horner  excels  all  the  provost 
marshals  we  have  yet  had  in  his  malice  and  ill  will  toward  those 
whom  he  does  call  Rebels.  He  certainly  has  provost  marshal 
on  the  brain,  and  reminds  us  of  another  illustrious  namesake, 
Jacky  Horner,  who,  in  his  unbounded  pride,  exclaimed,  ”0,  what 
a great,  big  boy  am  I !” 
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(Friday,  Oct.  14,  1864.)  My  true  friend,  Mrs.  Pruitt,  sent 
me  a small  jar  of  peach  preserves. 

(Oct.  15.)  Just  received  a note  from  Sue,  urging  me  to 
answer  it  at  once  that  she  might  have  something  for  Sunday 
reading.  Replied,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  might  prove  more  edifying  and  instructive. 
Finished  embroidering  a bridal  pincushion  and  took  it  to  Mrs. 
Elliott,  for  which  I received  $1.50. 


(Oct.  16.)  Heard  today  that  Forrest  had  taken  Eastport 
and  that  Hood’s  army  was  near  Chattanooga.  The  enemy  look 
rather  blue.  Two  regiments  have  received  orders  to  leave  since 
morning. 


Hark ! A band  of  music  playing  “The  Mocking  Bird.”  They 
are  at  this  moment  marching  by  on  their  way  to  the  depot. 
Joy  go  with  them,  so  that  they  never  return ! Everybody  has 
been  gloomy  at  the  thought  of  their  taking  up  Winter  quarters 
here,  and  we  can  only  pray  and  hope  that  such  a calamity  may 
be  altered  by  their  being  compelled  to  evacuate. 


(Oct.  17.)  Yesterday,  the  enemy  sent  out  10  wagons  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  they  were  all  captured ! 

Gen.  Grainger’s  family  all  leave  tonight  for  Nashville,  which 
looks  rather  significant.  Miss  Kate  Lane  is  to  be  married  to- 
night to  Col.  Towns,  one  of  Gen.  Logan’s  staff.  Gen.  Grainger’s 
family  and  many  others  leaving  tonight.  Was  a great  disap- 
pointment to  the  family,  as  they  expected  quite  a crowd. 


(Oct.  18.)  Spent  the  evening,  as  they  expected  me  to,  so- 
ciably with  Mrs.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Mayhew.  Came  home  and 
found  Jennie  going  to  Mrs.  Hereford’s  to  stay  all  night. 

Lt.  Whitton  (Federal)  called  in  to  say  goodbye,  being  or- 
dered to  the  front.  Our  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  is 
very  limited,  having  met  him  but  once  at  Mrs.  Davis’.  He  after- 
wards told  Mrs.  Davis  that  he  would  draw  anything  I wished 
from  the  commissaries,  and,  being  very  short  of  provisions,  I 
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availed  myself  of  this  kind  offer.  He  drew  coffee,  sugar  and 
candles,  and  brought  them  to  me  himself,  which  was  truly  kind. 
At  another  time,  he  called  at  the  door  and  left  me  a lady’s  book, 
for  all  of  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  say,  “Farewell,  Mrs. 
Chadick.” 


(Oct.  (20.)  Have  just  arisen  from  a spell  of  severe  head- 
ache. Sent  Clara  to  Mrs.  Miller’s  for  my  hat,  had  it  altered  and 
pressed  the  crown,  made  “waterfall,”  now  the  vogue. 


(Sunday,  Oct.  21.)  Here  comes  Xenia,  with  a present  of 
750  pounds  of  flour  from  Mr.  Thompson.  A bag  of  turnips  and 
sweet  potatoes  from  Mrs.  Pruitt  and  a small  basket  of  onions 
and  apples  from  Mrs.  Otey.  I shall  not  forget  my  Meridianville 
friends. 

And  here  comes  Nancy  Watkins,  colored,  riding  in  on  horse- 
back at  the  alley  gate  with  a note  from  Sue  and  with  a basket 
of  nuts  for  the  children.  I am  truly  glad  to  get  this,  as  the  boys 
were  again  refused  a pass  for  that  purpose  this  morning. 

We  have  a fine,  fat  yearling — our  dependence  for  beef  this 
Fall,  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  we  have  to  keep  it 
in  the  back  yard. 

Hark!  Two  shots  are  fired  near  us.  What’s  that?  Shortly 
after,  Ed  comes  in  and  reports  that  someone  has  left  the  gate 
open,  and  the  calf  is  out  and  gone!  Everyone  starts  in  pursuit. 
Returned  after  dark  with  no  success.  Gave  it  up  as  lost  and 
gobbled  up,  no  doubt,  by  the  soldiers. 


(Oct  22.)  Ed  and  Georgie  went  out  at  daylight  to  look  for 
the  calf  with  no  success.  While  at  breakfast,  someone  drove  it 
home,  but  it  had  a minnie  ball  through  one  side  of  its  head — 
probably  the  shot  we  heard.  Hope  it  will  live. 

Went  to  church  and  heard  a most  excellent  discourse  from 
Dr.  Ross.  Text:  “For  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 

they  shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  Judgment.” 
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Read  a Sunday  school  book  to  the  children  in  the  evening,  after 
which  was  surprised  by  an  agreeable  visit  from  Mr.  Trotman. 


(Oct.  24.)  A negro  soldier  came  in  my  back  yard  this 
morning  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  my  house  dog,  and  fired 
right  in  the  midst  of  a group— Margaret  and  her  children — 
the  ball  plowing  the  ground  within  a yard  of  one  of  the  latter. 
The  ball  missed  the  head  of  the  dog,  going  between  his  legs.  I 
sprang  to  the  door,  calling  out,  “What  are  you  shooting  my  dog 
for?”  He  replied,  “God  d — n you,  why  don’t  you  come  out  and 
keep  him  off  me?”  “It’s  nothing  but  a damned  Secesh  no  how,” 
he  said  and  got  away  in  a hurry,  two  other  black  cowards  stand- 
ing sentinel  at  the  gate. 

Such  outrages  from  negro  soldiers  are  hard  to  submit  to. 
Went  to  Col.  Lynn  (at  Mrs.  Rice’s),  commander  of  the  post,  to 
report  these  negroes.  Was  politely  and  kindly  heard.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  an  outrage  and  said  that  they  were  sent  out 
to  press  other  negroes  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
were  no  tallowed  to  go  in  private  homes  without  a white  officer 
with  them. 

He  promised  to  investigate  the  matter  and  prevent  a similar 
recurrence  of  such  conduct,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  work  upon 
the  fortifications  was  finished  they  should  be  sent  off  from 
here,  adding  that  he  had  but  little  use  for  negroes  as  soldiers 
or  in  any  other  way,  and  saying,  “Upon  my  word,  Madam,  you 
treat  them  much  better  than  we  do.” 


(Oct.  25.)  Panic  No.  6.  Hood  is  at  Decatur  and  has  made 
an  attack  on  that  place  today  at  noon.  Cannons  have  been  heard 
here  all  the  evening.  All  the  available  troops  have  been  sent 
from  here  to  Whitesburg  with  several  guns  from  the  fort  to 
prevent  the  Rebels  from  crossing  at  that  place.  There  is  not  a 
single  picket  out  tonight,  and  if  it  were  only  daylight,  we  could, 
for  the  first  time  in  a year,  go  where  we  pleased  without  a pass. 
The  Yanks  and  army  are  in  great  trepidation,  confidently  looking 
for  them  here. 


(Oct.  26.)  In  a state  of  uncertainty  as  regards  Decatur. 
Gen.  Grainger  despatched  to  his  wife  at  midnight  last  night 
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to  pack  up  and  leave  on  the  first  train,  and  not  to  stop  at 
Nashville,  but  to  go  directly  North.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Gen.  Hood’s  destination  is  Nashville.  A good  many  troops 
passed  to  Decatur  yesterday  evening,  raw  levies,  two-months 
men.  A sutler  from  there  reports  today  that  BOO  of  them  got 
suddenly  sick,  unable  to  cross  the  liver  when  they  got  there, 
and  90  of  those  who  did  cross  were  killed. 

The  children,  Davie  and  Mary,  are  dressing  for  a party  at 
Mrs.  Bradford’s,  given  by  little  Mattie  Ashford. 


(Oct.  27.)  Many  soldiers,  wounded,  were  brought  in  last 
night  from  Decatur.  There  is  heavy  fighting  going  on  still. 
Cannon  are  distinctly  heard,  but  we  can  learn  nothing  of  how 
the  battle  goes.  Eighty  Confederate  prisoners  were  brought  in 
this  evening,  taken  in  the  trenches.  They  would  not  permit 
citizens  to  talk  with  them. 

There  are  not  100  Federal  soldiers  in  Huntsville.  They  have 
been  moving  their  ammunition  from  the  magazine  today,  and 
everything  looks  like  they  were  preparing  to  leave. 

The  price  of  goods  has  fallen  considerably.  Went  this  eve- 
ning to  see  Mrs.  Hereford,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Brickell  and  Mrs. 
Fackler.  A surgeon  waited  upon  the  latter  this  morning  to 
inform  her  that  her  house  would  probably  be  taken  for  the 
wounded. 


(Oct.  28.)  Still  fighting  at  Decatur.  Went  to  the  square 
this  evening  with  Mrs.  Steele  to  look  at  the  new  goods.  Mr. 
Herrick  gave  Mary  a beautiful  dress.  Every  store  in  town  is 
filled  with  beautiful  goods.  Nearly  all  the  female  portion  of 
Huntsville  were  abroad  this  evening  shopping.  The  rush  was 
caused  by  the  new  order  which  is  to  go  into  effect  on  Monday, 
that  is,  that  no  person  can  buy  over  $1  worth  without  a permit, 
for  which  they  pay  25  cents,  and  if  over  $10,  they  must  take 
the  oath. 

Various  reports  are  in  circulation  this  evening:  that  Gen. 
Claiborne’s  division  is  crossing  at  Decatur,  Gen.  Cheatham  at 
Elkton,  and  other  portions  of  Hood’s  army  at  Claysville.  The 
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enemy  seem  to  be  completely  mystified  in  regard  to  the  Rebel 
movements. 


(Nov.  1.)  Last  evening,  Mr.  Herrick  took  tea  with  us. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  times,  had  a very  plain  supper. 
A good  cup  of  coffee,  broiled  ham  and  chipped  beef,  biscuits, 
batter  cakes  and  light  bread,  canned  fruit  (peaches  and  cream) 
concluded  that  bill  of  fare. 

Eddie  commenced  clerking  for  Mr.  H.  a day  or  two  ago. 
On  Sunday  evening,  the  Rebels  came  near  town  and  burned  the 
contraband  camp.  Mr.  Tate  Lowry’s  house  is  being  occupied  by 
negroes.  Today,  Jim  (Corinna’s  boy)  came  home  to  see  us  for 
the  first  time  since  last  March.  He  seemed  delighted  and 
stayed  nearly  all  day,  and  said  that,  if  the  Rebs  came,  he  was 
coming  to  me  for  protection.  We  have  no  reliable  news.  No- 
body seems  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  Hood’s  army. 


(Nov.  3.)  Have  just  finished  braiding  a beautiful  little 
cloak  for  Mary.  Gray  flannel  braided  with  blue.  Eddie  has 
come  in  and  says  that  Mr.  Herrick  will  start  for  Nashville  in 
the  morning,  and  will  take  letters  for  me. 

Dismissed  the  children  to  bed,  and  wrote  Dave  and  Julia 
each  a long  letter.  Wonder  if  they  will  reach  their  destination. 
Have  made  arrangements  for  him  to  bring  my  bonnet  and 
dress,  and  feel  that  I am  running  a great  risk  to  have  them 
sent  just  at  this  time. 


(Friday,  Nov.  4.)  Just  sent  Sue  two  letters,  one  from  my- 
self and  the  other  from  Miss  Robinson  in  Dixie.  Sue  has  not 
been  home  now  since  she  left  two  months  ago,  even  though 
only  five  miles  distant,  all  because  Col.  Horner  (alias  Do-much, 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  being  Col.  Dolittle)  will  not  get 
her  a pass  unless  she  takes  the  oath.  A Federal  (Capt.  Fordyce, 
father  of  the  present  Col.  John  R.  Fordyce  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
through  whose  kindness  this  diary  was  obtained),  knowing  the 
facts,  unsolicited,  very  kindly  procured  her  a pass  from  Gen. 
Rousseau  at  Nashville  for  60  days  and  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Hereford, 
and  she  will  get  it  this  evening. 
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(Nov.  5.)  Jennie  and  I were  busy  at  work  this  morning 
finishing  up  a new  black  and  white  alpaca  dress  when  we  were 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Sue.  She  seems  overjoyed  to  get 
home  again,  is  quite  fat  and  rosy.  She  brought  the  children 
a quantity  of  persimmons,  hickory  nuts  and  popcorn. 

Went  this  evening  to  see  Miss  Tanny  Moore,  who  has  just 
come  from  across  the  river,  to  learn  if  she  had  lately  seen  my 
dear  W.  D.  (her  husband).  She  had  not  seen  him,  but  had 
learned  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Whitesburg. 


(Nov.  7.)  Learned  that  Judge  Hammond  was  just  from 
Whitesburg,  and  went  up  town  this  morning  to  Mr.  Herrick’s 
store  and  sent  for  him.  Mr.  McDowell  kindly  volunteered  to  go 
in  search  for  him,  and  soon  reappeared  with  him.  He  said  that 
my  husband  had  just  arrived  at  the  river  on  the  opposite  shore, 
but  could  not  tell  me  whether  he  was  still  there  or  not.  How 
my  heart  yearns  to  see  him,  not  only  now,  but  daily — nay, 
hourly.  I can  safely  say  that  he  is  never  mentally  absent  from 
me.  Did  know  that  he  was  certainly  at  the  river  today  and 
would  remain  for  a day  or  two.  I would  leave  no  means  untried 
to  see  him,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  me. 

Made  me  a pair  of  black  cloth  gaiters  today  and  sent  them 
to  the  country  to  be  sold.  My  first  attempt  in  the  shoemaking 
line. 


Little  Mary  told  me  today  that  she  had  a new  Sunday  school 
teacher  and,  upon  asking  her  name,  she  replied  that  she  did 
not  know,  but  it  was  the  lady  who  went  outdoors  so  much  with- 
out her  bonnet  and  got  sunburned. 


(Nov.  8.)  Sent  this  morning  in  search  of  Tom.  Found 
him  at  his  wife’s  house.  He  looked  surprised  and  embarrassed 
to  see  me,  and  said  that  the  reason  he  had  not  been  round  was 
because  he  had  so  much  work  to  do  elsewhere.  He  has  evidently 
assumed  his  freedom.  So  farewell  to  our  last  servant.  He  con- 
sented to  come  up  and  go  to  mill,  and  Mrs.  Parker  kindly  fur- 
nished me  a horse.  When  he  left,  after  bringing  the  meal,  I 
requested  him  to  return  as  usual.  He  replied  he  would  when 
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he  had  time.  I gave  him  some  fine  chewing  tobacco,  which 
seemed  amply  to  satisfy  him  for  his  trouble. 

Sue  returned  this  evening.  Today  is  the  presidential  elec- 
tion at  the  North. 


(Nov.  9.)  There  is  news  today  that  Forrest  has  made  a 
successful  debut  into  Kentucky. 


(Nov.  11.)  The  enemy  hearing  that  some  Confederate  sol- 
diers were  at  Mr.  James  Robinson’s  plantation,  Col.  Horner 
proceeded  thither  last  evening,  with  a company  of  soldiers  and 
the  notorious  Finch  Britt  as  a guide.  Surrounding  the  house, 
they  demanded  a surrender,  telling  them  it  was  useless  to  resist 
as  they  had  50  men.  The  reply  was,  “If  you  want  us,  come 
and  take  us.” 

Finch  Britt  was  stationed  at  a window,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately shot.  Thus  have  the  enemy  lost  a most  valuable  scout 
and  the  citizens  of  the  countryside  a most  dangerous  foe.  Col. 
Horner  narrowly  escaped.  He  had  one  of  his  shoulder  straps 
shot  off. 

The  Confeds,  number  not  known,  made  their  escape,  but 
Mr.  Nugent,  an  innocent  man  occupying  the  house  with  his  fam- 
ily, was  unfortunately  killed.  The  next  day,  Col.  Horner  sent 
up  a squad  of  men  to  lay  the  house  in  ashes,  an  inglorious 
revenge,  we  should  say,  for  a Methodist  preacher,  for  such  is 
said  to  have  been  his  vocation  before  the  war. 


(Saturday,  Nov.  12.)  Rose  late  with  a nervous  headache. 
Mrs.  Mayhew  and  Miss  Hattie  Figures  brought  their  sewing 
and  spent  the  morning  with  me. 

The  college  buildings  are  ordered  to  be  vacated  for  a hos- 
pital. Thus  are  five  or  six  families  and  several  young  ladies 
from  a distance  from  their  homes  turned  out  of  doors  upon  a few 
hours’  notice.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  sending  most  of  the  furniture  out 
among  her  friends.  A fine  piano  has  just  been  brought  here, 
as  well  as  six  poster  chairs,  a large  hair-cloth  armchair,  two 
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fancy  Gothic  chairs  and  some  pictures.  Also  the  portraits  of 
Bishop  Andrews  and  Dr.  Irwin. 

Went  shopping  this  evening  with  Clara  and  bought  a hoop 
skirt. 


(Nov.  15.)  Four  days  of  unremitted  headache  and  am  yet 
barely  able  to  sit  up.  Billy  has  given  up  his  situation  at  the 
depot  and  come  home  today  to  stay.  Miss  Jennie  Moore  died 
Sunday  night  and  was  buried  today. 


(Nov.  17.)  A bright,  beautiful  day  for  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Went  in  my  front  yard  and  made  most  beautiful  bou- 
quets of  roses,  evergreens  and  Autumn  leaves  for  my  vases. 
Spent  the  morning  in  arranging  and  distributing  the  furniture 
sent  here  from  the  college.  Then  heard  Davie  and  little  Mary’s 
lessons  as  usual. 

Mary  is  a droll  little  creature.  When  she  spells  a word, 
she  stops  to  explain  it.  She  spelled  “p-a-s-s,  pass;  passed  by 
the  pickets  and  didn’t  have  no  pass  and  wouldn’t  stop.”  This 
reminds  us  of  old  Brother  Elliott,  a preacher  in  our  church.  He 
accosted  a Yankee  officer  thus:  “Good  evening,  sir.  Picketed 
in  on  every  side  but  one,  and  that  is  the  road  that  leads  straight 
up  to  Heaven.  I have  traveled  that  road  three  times  a day 
and  have  never  met  a picket  yet.” 

Miss  Berry  Fram  and  Mrs.  Mayhew  came  in  and  sat  with  me 
till  dark. 


(Oct.  18.)  Received  a note  today  from  my  dear  W.  D., 
written  two  weeks  ago,  while  he  was  at  Whitesburg,  and  has 
been  lying  at  the  provost  marshal’s  office  ever  since.  It  is  a 
kind,  sweet  missive  and  cheers  my  heart.  May  God  bless  and 
preserve  him  in  all  his  absence,  and  assist  me  to  bear  it  pa- 
tiently. 

Sue  came  home  again  this  evening.  The  pickets  did  not 
question  her  pass,  but  their  curiosity  was  excited,  and  one  of 
them  said  to  another,  “I  will  register  that  pass.” 
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(Nov.  19.)  “Never  rains  but  it  pours.”  Never  was  an  old 
saying  more  truly  verified.  It  has  rained  incessantly  day  and 
night  nearly  all  the  week.  Mr.  Hereford  called  in  to  see  Sue, 
and  she  and  Jennie  both  went  there  in  the  rain  to  stay  all  night. 


(Sunday,  Nov.  20.)  Still  cloudy  and  occasionally  a drizzling 
rain.  Just  started  all  the  children  to  Sabbath  school  and  church. 
Prevented  from  going  myself  by  a pain  in  the  face.  Just  sat 
down  to  write  in  my  journal  when  Mr.  Tom  Barum  called  to  see 
Sue.  He  had  just  gone  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  came  to  take  her 
back  to  the  country.  He  dined  with  us  and  gave  us  the  news. 

Gen.  Sherman  is  moving  either  upon  Savannah  or  Charles- 
ton, burning  Atlanta  and  all  the  towns  behind  him,  and  com- 
pletely destroying  the  railroad.  Beauregard  is  reported  in  front 
of  him  and  Hood  in  his  rear.  There  was  fighting  yesterday 
at  New  Market  between  Russell’s  cavalry  and  the  Yankees.  The 
railroad  was  also  torn  up  so  that  the  trains  did  not  get  in. 


(Wednesday,  Nov.  23.)  There  is  another  excitement  this 
evening,  but  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  it,  we  know  not. 
It  is  thought  that  the  enemy  are  evacuating  here.  They  say 
that  Hood’s  whole  army  is  at  Decatur,  and  Forrest  in  front  of 
them. 


(Nov.  24.)  The  panic  increases.  The  enemy  are  actually 
taking  their  departure.  The  whole  town  is  in  commotion.  The 
trade  stores — many  of  them  are  closed — are  packing  their  goods 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Others  are  selling  out  as  fast  as  they 
can  at  cost,  and  such  another  rush  of  men  and  women  to  furnish 
themselves  with  goods  was  truly  never  seen.  Jennie  and  I went 
on  the  square  with  the  crowd,  and  I purchased  calico  and  socks 
and  other  things  in  proportion. 

(Night.)  Went  this  evening  to  see  Mrs.  Davis  and  passed 
Corinna  having  a wagon  loaded  for  the  depot.  She  goes  to 
Nashville  tonight.  The  officer  who  has  her  in  charge  went  to 
a Yankee  lady  at  Mrs.  Davis’  today,  and  begged  her  to  take 
Corinna  under  her  charge,  telling  her  that  she  was  a very  smart 
servant,  and  that  her  master  was  a tyrant  and  a colonel  in  the 
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Confederate  army,  and  had  once  taken  her  off  South.  Mrs. 
Davis  advised  the  lady  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  that  her 
master  had  always  been  a kind  one  and,  although  he  had  once 
taken  her  across  the  river,  he  had  brought  her  back  when 
she  wanted  to  come. 

I went  back  and  spoke  to  Corinna,  and  asked  her  where  and 
why  she  was  going.  She  said  that  it  was  to  Nashville  to  avoid 
the  Rebels.  She  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  important  and  im- 
polite, but  when  I talked  kindly  to  her,  she  changed  her  tone 
and  said  that,  if  things  had  not  gone  so  far,  she  would  not  have 
gone.  I told  her  that  I did  not  ask  her  to  stay,  but  if  she  was 
ever  in  want  or  needed  a home,  she  could  come  back,  and  that 
she  should  be  kindly  treated.  She  commenced  crying  and  the 
Yankees  hurried  her  off. 

A large  proportion  of  Africa  is  collected  at  the  depot 
tonight,  awaiting  transportation.  The  work  of  evacuation  is 
going  on  rapidly.  Fires  are  burning  in  different  quarters  of  the 
town  where  there  have  been  camps,  which  makes  quite  an  illumi- 
nation. Many  fear  that  they  will  set  fire  to  the  town  before 
leaving. 

Went  with  Eddie  since  supper  to  Mr.  Donnegan  to  ask  him 
to  loan  me  some  money  to  make  a few  purchases  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  request  was  kindly  and  readily  granted.  He  is  every 
inch  a gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Donnegan  is  equally  a lady. 

Had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  sick  and  unable  to  see  any- 
body, consequently  missed  the  opportunity  of  making  many 
cheap  bargains  at  the  stores,  as  they  are  still  selling  out.  Spent 
the  day  in  great  suffering  from  a violent  sick  headache,  in- 
creased, doubtless,  by  the  excitement. 


(Saturday,  Nov.  26.)  Rose  immediately  after  breakfast, 
notwithstanding  my  great  weakness  from  yesterday’s  illness,  and 
went  on  the  square  to  buy  myself  sick.  Purchased  shoes,  calico, 
soda,  pickles,  oysters,  knives  and  forks,  plates,  tumblers,  and  a 
hat  and  pants  for  W.  D. 

They  were  burning  the  papers  belonging  to  the  provost  mar- 
shal’s office  in  the  courthouse  yard,  and  there  was  a great  stir 
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among  the  enemy  generally.  It  is  said  that  Rebel  cavalry  are 
hovering  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  seven  negro  soldiers 
were  killed  today  near  the  house  of  Charley  Strong. 

The  enemy  all  expect  to  get  away  by  morning.  The  soldiers 
threaten  to  burn  the  town,  and  there  is  a strong  guard  out  to 
prevent  it.  Green  Academy  is  burning  at  this  moment.  Many 
families  in  town  are  left  without  a single  servant,  all  gone  to 
the  Yankees.  The  country  all  around  the  depot  is  perfectly  black 
with  them. 

Just  one  year  ago  today,  the  Federals  occupied  Huntsville 
from  Brownsboro,  where  they  had  their  camp. 


(Sunday,  Nov.  27.)  Everything  remained  quiet  during  the 
night.  The  enemy  have  not  all  left,  but  are  getting  away  as  fast 
as  they  can.  The  railroad  has  been  cut  during  the  night,  and 
they  are  marching  out,  followed  by  a long  line  of  contrabands 
with  their  plunder.  Stragglers  are  going  around  town,  taking 
all  the  horses  they  can  find  out  of  the  stables.  Citizens,  disloyal 
to  the  South,  are  also  leaving  in  great  haste  on  mules  or  anything 
that  they  can  find  to  ride. 


Billy  has  been  down  to  the  depot  to  see  if  he  can  secure  some 
provisions  at  the  hotel,  as  the  proprietor  has  to  run.  Eddie  has 
just  come  in  and  says  that  some  negroes  just  fired  Donnegan’s 
block,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  town,  but  the  citizens  with 
the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  succeeded  in  putting  it  out. 

Two  regiments  are  still  in  town,  helping  the  refugees  to 
leave.  The  railroad  being  torn  up  is  a mistake.  It  was  a col- 
lision, but  cannot  learn  any  particulars.  The  supplies  have  ar- 
rived— half  a barrel  of  pickeled  pork,  dried  beef,  mackerel,  half 
a barrel  of  rice,  white  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  25  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  20  pounds  of  coffee,  four  cans  of  print  and  soda,  box  of 
cigars. 

Dressed  the  children  and  started  them  for  Sunday  school, 
but  they  returned,  there  being  none — too  much  excitement.  It 
does  not  seem  like  the  Sabbath. 
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(9  o’clock.)  The  last  Yankee  has  gone  and  we  are  again 
free.  They  did  not  get  off  till  dark,  as  the  cavalry  had  to  go 
with  the  train  to  guard  it.  Many  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the 
citizens  lest  they  should  be  detained  overnight.  Many  of  the 
common  soldiers  made  threats  of  burning  the  town.  They  burned 
Governor  Chapman’s  house  today. 


(Nov.  28.)  Russell’s  cavalry  (Confederate)  entered  the 
town  this  morning.  The  Yankees  sent  back  a train  guarded  by 
negro  soldiers,  from  75  to  100,  to  bring  back  the  remaining  con- 
trabands at  the  depot.  A Confederate  officer  fired  at  them,  and 
the  shot  was  returned.  He  fired  again  several  times,  and  called 
to  his  men  to  charge  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  not  having  a 
single  man  at  his  command.  The  soldiers  took  to  their  heels  to- 
ward the  woods.  The  abandoned  train  and  locomotive  were  sent 
to  Decatur. 

Many  females  went  upon  the  square  to  talk  to  our  soldiers, 
but,  for  ourselves,  we  stayed  at  home  and  mended  and  tacked 
down  a carpet,  and  regulated  everything  generally,  as  the  arrival 
of  W.  D.  is  confidently  expected  soon. 

(Saturday,  Dec.  3.)  Spent  the  week  in  finishing  up  my 
sewing  and  preparations  for  the  return  of  my  dear  W.  D.,  who 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Mrs.  Watkins  spent  the  day  with  me  on 
Tuesday,  and  took  little  Mary  home  with  her  to  stay  until  Sue 
returns  to  town.  Bless  her  little  heart.  How  we  all  miss  her, 
but  none  so  much  as  her  ma.  Mrs.  Peebles  and  Frank  came  on 
Wednesday  and  stayed  until  Thursday. 

Many  of  the  contrabands  who  left  the  Yankees  are  return- 
ing. We  have  news  today  that  old  Uncle  Tom  has  been  captured 
by  the  Rebels.  Whether  true,  we  know  not,  but  hope  it  may 
be,  as  he  deserves  a good  scare  for  his  ingratitude  and  unfaith- 
fulness to  his  master.  There  is  a courier  arrived  this  morning 
on  his  way  to  Gen.  Roddy.  He  says  that  Gen.  Hood  is  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy  15  miles  from  Nashville. 

Eddie  has  enlisted  in  a company  called  “Jordan’s  Life 
Guards,”  made  up  of  most  of  the  nicest  boys  in  Huntsville.  Mr. 
Tom  Jordan  is  captain.  They  belong  to  Col.  W’s  regiment,  Rod- 
dy’s command. 
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(Sunday,  Dec.  4.)  This  is  the  15th  anniversary  of  my 
wedding  day.  Wonder  if  he  recalls  it  to  his  recollection  amid 
his  wanderings.  As  he  is  not  particularly  sentimental,  I fear 
he  does  not,  especially  as  he  has  matters  of  grave  importance 
to  fix  his  attention  just  now.  Am  looking  anxiously  for  his  ar- 
rival. Did  not  go  to  church,  not  being  at  all  well. 

Heard  that  Dr.  Ross  predicted  in  his  sermon  that  the  enemy 
would  never  return  to  Huntsville.  Heaven  send  it  may  come 
true ! 

News  came  tonight  of  a bloody  battle  near  Franklin,  Tenn., 
fought  on  Wednesday  last,  in  which  we  lost  heavily  in  officers, 
Gen.  Claiborne  among  the  number.  The  army  (enemy)  was  com- 
pletely routed  and  driven  towards  Nashville. 


(Tuesday,  Dec.  8.)  Went  last  night  to  see  Mr.  Matt  Steele, 
who  has  just  returned.  Could  give  me  no  tidings  of  W.  D.  On 
my  return  home,  found  Mr.  Harvey  Donnegan,  who  made  him- 
self exceedingly  interesting  by  a description  of  his  interviews 
with  a Yankee  lieutenant  under  flag  of  truce. 

Was  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a sudden  and  violent  ringing 
of  the  door  bell.  Went  to  the  window  and  asked  who  was  there. 
Two  soldiers  wanted  Eddie  in  a hurry  to  come  to  the  courthouse, 
as  the  Yankees  were  reported  at  Beaconboro.  He  came  back  di- 
rectly and  reported  it  as  a false  alarm. 


(Dec.  7.)  Yesterday,  the  scouts  came  in  and  said  the  ene- 
my were  at  Larkinsville  with  a heavy  cavalry  force.  Nothing 
but  trouble  and  excitement  all  day.  Was  glad  W.  D.  had  not 
arrived.  Yet,  this  morning,  am  looking  for  him  as  anxiously  as 
ever,  as  there  has  nothing  further  been  heard  from  the  Yankees. 


(Dec.  11.)  John  Robinson  arrived  today  from  Marion. 
Says  W.  D.  will  certainly  be  here  in  a day  or  two.  Weather 
exceedingly  cold. 


(Dec.  12.)  DeWitt  called  to  see  us  today,  right  from 
Hood’s  army.  He  and  Jennie  were  going  out  to  make  some  visits 
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this  evening,  when  he  returned  and  said,  “Mrs.  Chadick,  here  is 
something  at  the  gate  that  you  love  very  much.”  Sprang  up 
and  ran  out,  and  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  W.  D.  After  an 
exile  of  14  months,  he  is  once  more  permitted  a short  repose 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Our  joy  is  great,  too  great  for 
expression.  We  can  only  thank  God  for  bringing  about  this 
happy  reunion  and  enjoy  it  deep  down  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 


(Dec.  16.)  Last  night,  we  had  another  panic.  The  Yan- 
kees were  reported  not  many  miles  off.  They  had  made  a raid 
into  Vienna  (New  Hope),  led  on  by  the  notorious  Bert  Harris,  a 
renegade,  and  burned  the  remainder  of  the  town,  and  it  was 
expected  they  would  be  in  Huntsville  by  daybreak. 

Our  two  soldiers  were  in  the  saddle  at  once,  and  went  to  the 
square  to  see  what  was  going  on.  As  there  was  not  sufficient 
force  to  meet  the  enemy,  it  was  decided  to  run.  W.  D.  went  out 
on  a scout  with  Col.  Russell  and  some  of  his  men,  and  spent  the 
night  on  the  mountain.  About  daybreak,  we  were  aroused  by 
the  firing  of  guns  and  by  loud  shouts,  and  it  was  instantly  an- 
nounced that  the  Yankees  were  in  town.  All  was  excitement  at 
once. 

We  commenced  dressing  and  hiding  our  valuables  when, 
suddenly,  W.  D.  made  his  appearance  and  pronounced  it  all  a 
hoax.  It  was  a trick  of  Col.  Russell  to  try  the  mettle  of  a 
brother  officer.  Of  course,  we  were  all  greatly  relieved. 


(Dec.  18.)  Went  to  church  today  to  hear  Dr.  Ross,  accom- 
panied by  W.  D.  for  the  first  time  in  15  months.  On  reaching 
the  corner  of  the  street,  was  struck  suddenly  by  a rock  upon  the 
ankle,  hurled  with  considerable  force  from  a sling.  I went  to 
Mrs.  Weaver’s,  and  W.  D.  went  in  search  of  the  offender,  found 
him  in  the  person  of  a young  negro  in  the  Calhoun  grounds  and, 
after  giving  him  a good  whipping,  came  for  me  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  church,  my  ankle  fortunately  not  being  badly  hurt, 
although  painful  for  several  hours.  These  slings  in  the  hands 
of  the  boys  and  negroes  are  becoming  very  dangerous.  Yester- 
day, one  of  our  officers  had  his  horse’s  eye  knocked  out. 
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(Dec.  20.)  W.  D.  has  been  in  a constant  run  all  day,  trying 
to  make  arrangements  for  us  to  live  this  Winter.  Has  sold  his 
gray  horse  this  morning  for  $150  in  gold  to  Nick  Davis,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  right  kind  of  currency.  I have  scarcely  got  to 
speak  with  him  today.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  together  that  I can  hardly  endure  for  him 
to  get  out  of  my  sight. 

0,  horrors!  We  had  just  risen  from  a late  dinner  and  he 
had  started  over  to  see  Mrs.  Bradford  on  some  business  when 
he  came  running  back  and,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  said, 
“Jane,  the  Yankees  are  coming!”  Telling  me  to  take  care  of 
his  saddle,  he  hurried  away  on  foot.  Such  consternation,  terror 
and  confirmed  fear  and  confusion!  It  was  supposed  that  they 
were  already  coming  into  town. 

Our  attention  was  now  turned  to  getting  Eddie  off  and 
hiding  the  things  they  left  behind.  In  a few  minutes,  a servant 
came  for  W.  D.’s  saddle  and  blanket,  but  not  a rag  of  clothes 
did  either  take  with  them. 

It  is  pouring  down  rain,  a cold  rain.  Wonder  if  they  are  to 
be  out  all  night  in  it.  Sat  up  until  a late  hour.  No  Yankees  as 
yet.  They  might  have  gone  comfortably  fixed.  If  the  enemy 
come  in,  it  will  probably  be  a raid,  and  they  will  be  gone  again 
in  a few  hours.  We  have  been  sitting  up  late  every  night,  reading 
“A  Tale  of  the  Revolution,”  by  Simms.  Tried  to  go  on  with  the 
story  tonight,  but  cannot  enjoy  it,  since  he  is  not  here  to  enjoy 
it  with  me. 


(Dec.  21.)  Passed  a restless  and  uneasy  night  caused  by 
anxiety  for  my  dear  husband  and  Eddie.  Just  at  daylight,  the 
Yankees  burst  in  upon  the  waking  inhabitants.  0,  their  appear- 
ance was  more  like  imps  from  the  bad  world  than  like  human 
beings.  They  broke  open  stores,  rifled  private  houses  and  cut  up 
generally. 

At  Mr.  Jolley’s,  who  has  always  been  a good  Union  man, 
they  took  everything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
Children’s  clothes,  jewelry,  hoop  skirts,  going  into  the  rooms 
where  the  young  ladies  were  not  yet  out  of  bed.  Billy  went 
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up  town,  and  they  took  his  hat  off  his  head  and  ordered  Mr. 
Donnegan  to  take  off  his  boots,  which  he  positively  refused  to 
do,  and  they  had  to  pass  on. 


When  the  Confederates  were  here,  scarcely  a pair  of  boots 
were  to  be  found  in  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers,  but  it  is  a mortifying  fact  that,  when  the  Federals 
broke  open  the  stores,  plenty  of  them  were  found,  and  two 
actually  came  here  on  their  horses  with  several  pairs,  which  they 
tried  to  sell  at  $5  per  pair. 

About  11  o’clock,  three  came  here  upon  pretense  of  searching 
the  house  for  arms.  They  would  not  take  my  word  for  it  that 
there  were  not  any  here.  I then  asked  to  see  their  order  for 
such  a proceeding.  They  had  none  to  show,  and  explained  that 
they  had  no  commissioned  officers  with  them.  This,  however, 
had  no  effect  upon  them  as  they  were  determined  to  go  through 
the  house. 

I was  entirely  alone  and  could  not  leave  them  even  to  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  send  for  a guard.  I persisted  in  declining  the 
search  until  one  of  them  pushed  by  me,  saying,  “We  must  obey 
orders.”  I told  them  that  I was  no  Union  woman,  but  professed 
to  be  a lady,  and  trusted  that  I had  gentlemen  to  deal  with. 
The  sergeant  then  assured  me  that  nothing  should  be  touched 
unless  they  found  arms. 

They  then  went  into  my  room  and  made  right  for  the  ward- 
robe. I told  them  to  stand  back  and  examine  as  I removed  the 
things.  Some  bottles  of  wine  immediately  attracted  their  at- 
tention. After  draining  the  only  one  that  had  anything  in  it, 
some  cans  of  oysters  and  peaches  next  elicited  their  attention. 
I begged  them  not  to  take  them  and,  by  giving  them  a can  of 
peaches,  drove  them  away  from  the  wardrobe. 

They  next  searched  where  I had  put  my  silver  and  W.  D.’s 
clothes,  but,  my  keeping  them  back,  adroitly  managed  to  keep 
them  from  discovering  either.  Then  they  wished  to  examine  my 
large  trunk,  saying  that  it  “looked  like  it  would  hold  the  govern- 
ment.” I opened  it,  but  the  sergeant  prevented  them  from  touch- 
ing anything. 
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While  they  were  searching  in  Sue  and  Jennie’s  room,  one  of 
the  scamps  went  back  to  my  wardrobe  and,  helping  himself  to 
all  my  oysters  and  cans  of  fruit,  made  off  with  them,  and  the 
other  two  followed  under  pretense  of  reporting  this  man,  but, 
doubtless,  to  assist  him  in  enjoying  the  spoils,  thus  relinquish- 
ing the  search  for  firearms,  which  was  only  an  excuse  for  ran- 
sacking the  house  and  stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on. 

These  are  truly  terrible  times.  Alas!  Alas!  There  is  the 
railroad  whistle.  They  have  actually  come  back  with  all  their 
infantry  and  cannon  to  occupy.  Our  hearts  sink  within  us. 
W.  D.  and  Eddie  both  gone  without  a change  of  clothing,  and 
we  cannot  even  conjecture  how  long  the  enemy  may  remain. 


(Dec.  22.)  Hoped  and  trusted  that  I should  not  be  further 
molested  by  the  enemy.  Delusive  hope.  Today,  an  officer  with 
a guard  of  six  men  came  to  search  the  premises  for  W.  D.  As- 
sured them  that  he  was  not  here,  but  Col.  Fish  of  the  13th  Wis- 
consin said  that  he  did  not  expect  a man’s  wife  to  tell  the  truth 
where  he  was  concerned. 


He  looked  everywhere — under  the  piano,  behind  doors,  in 
the  wardrobe  and  even  behind  the  pillows  on  my  bed.  I began 
to  suspect  him  of  being  a shark,  instead  of  a swordfish. 

He  placed  a guard  in  the  hall  and  around  the  house.  Then 
desired  me  to  open  the  smokehouse  and  lock-room  and  servants’ 
room.  I treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  politeness,  and 
he  began  to  be  ashamed,  and  commenced  an  apology  for  the 
intrusion,  saying  that  he  was  told  that  Col.  Chadick  certainly 
was  here,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  his  duty.  He  also 
apologized  for  going  into  the  young  ladies’  room  so  uncere- 
moniously. I began  to  think  him  a whale. 

I asked  him  what  news  they  had  from  Hood’s  army.  He 
replied  that,  three  or  four  days  since,  they  had  received  a dis- 
patch from  Gen.  Thomas  from  Franklin,  stating  that  Gen.  Hood 
had  been  badly  whipped  and  was  retreating,  and  sent  orders  for 
them  to  return  to  this  place. 
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Went  this  evening  to  see  Col.  Davis  to  try  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  whereabouts  of  W.  D.,  learning  that  he  went  im- 
mediately to  the  river.  So  he  is  in  all  probability  across  safely. 
Heard  also  that  Miss  Aggie  Scott  had  a pass  to  go  across  the 
river  tomorrow.  Went  to  see  her  and  asked  her  to  take  W.  D.’s 
clothes  to  him.  She  kindly  consetned,  and  went  to  get  permis- 
sion from  Col.  Lyon.  He  said  that  consistent  with  his  duty, 
he  could  not  give  me  permission,  but  if  I chose  to  put  some 
things  in  Miss  Scott’s  trunk,  they  would  not  be  molested,  and 
advised  me  to  act  upon  that  suggestion,  which  I have  accordingly 
done. 

(Friday,  Dec.  23,  1864.)  Went  before  breakfast  to  Mrs. 
Rice’s  to  see  Miss  Scott  before  starting  to  entrust  her  with  a 
note  to  W.  D. 

Learned  this  morning  that  there  had  been  quite  a fight 
near  Ellick  Jones’  and  that  the  enemy  had  brought  in  49  pris- 
oners and  several  wounded  men.  We  immediately  went  to  the 
guard  house  and  learned  that  Eddie  was  probably  safe,  as  he 
had  not  been  with  the  company  since  they  left  here.  The  wound- 
ed men  were  badly  cut  up  with  saber  cuts,  as  it  was  a hand-to- 
hand  fight,  and  the  enemy  says  that  the  young  Rebels  fought 
bravely. 

The  Feds  have  been  behaving  very  badly  today  on  the  square. 
They  found  some  whiskey  and,  after  getting  drunk,  knocked 
down  Gen.  Lowe,  stabbed  one  negro,  sabered  another  and 
knocked  a third  off  his  horse. 

We  learn  tonight  that  the  report  that  Decatur  was  taken 
by  the  Feds  is  untrue.  They  are  looking  for  Forrest  here  again 
tonight. 

We  have  had  most  discouraging  news  here  today  of  the  total 
demoralization  of  Hood’s  army,  but  do  not  believe  half  of  it. 
The  croakers  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are  whipped  beyond 
redemption. 

We  accidentally  got  into  a nest  of  them  this  evening.  One 
gentleman  said,  after  relating  the  doleful  news,  that,  if  he  was 
asked  to  point  out  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Southern  Confeds,  he 
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would  say  Jeff  Davis,  and  the  best  friend,  he  would  say  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


(Dec.  24.)  Threatened  with  one  of  my  dreadful  headaches, 
yet  fitted  and  made  the  waist  for  a dress  for  Jennie.  Dr.  Ross 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  Gen.  Steadman  at  the  depot  by  a 
negro  guard  to  answer  for  a sermon  preached  after  the  Feds 
had  evacuated  here.  In  said  sermon,  he  gave  those  men  a severe 
lashing  who  tried  to  avoid  the  conscript,  and  said  that,  if  every 
man  had  done  his  part,  the  Yankees  might  have  been  whipped 
out  of  here  in  six  months. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  would  go  North  or  South.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  was  given  two  hours  for  himself  and  family 
to  get  ready  in.  Mr.  Bob  Smith  went  down  to  the  train  to  carry 
Dr.  Ross  some  money,  and  was  carried  off  without  time  to 
apprise  his  family,  or  to  get  a change  of  clothes. 


(Dec.  26.)  A sad,  sad  Christmas.  Spent  the  day  in  bed, 
very  ill.  How  different  from  our  anticipations  a week  since. 
W.  D.  was  here  and  expected  to  eat  with  us  our  Christmas 
dinner.  Now,  we  know  not  where  he  is,  since  he  left  us  so  un- 
ceremoniously. And  poor  little  Eddie — his  soldiering  met  with 
rather  an  unfortunate  beginning. 

Gen.  Steadman,  with  his  division,  passed  through  here  Sun- 
day on  their  way  to  Decatur,  where  it  is  said  they  are  fighting. 
Gen.  Mumphreys  returned  today.  A captain  of  negro  troops 
came  here  tonight  to  get  a room  for  a sick  lieutenant.  Upon  my 
saying  that  I had  no  vacant  room,  he  remarked  that  there  were 
more  people  in  this  town  than  any  place  he  ever  saw. 


(Dec.  27.)  It  appears  that  Gen.  Steadman  was  greatly  ex- 
asperated on  Saturday  on  being  informed  by  his  emissaries  that 
the  people  of  Huntsville  had  been  kind  to  their  own  soldiers. 
After  sending  off  Dr.  Ross,  he  ordered  the  torch  to  be  applied 
to  the  town,  and  it  was  only  through  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  Col.  Lyons  that  it  was  prevented.  With  such  men  in  power, 
what  may  or  may  not  be  expected  in  their  hands? 
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It  was  said  a short  time  since  by  a resigned  Federal  officer 
that,  six  months  hence,  there  would  not  be  a gentleman  in  the 
Yankee  army,  that  all  such  were  becoming  disgusted  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted  and  were  getting  out 
of  it  as  fast  as  they  could.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  us  knowing  anything. 

An  officer  is  going  around  to  the  houses  today  for  bedding 
to  furnish  the  hospitals.  This  is  a requisition,  which  has  never 
before  been  made  of  the  citizens. 


(Dec.  28.)  Dick  Davis  called  this  morning  and  says  that 
W.  D.  and  several  others,  in  their  flight,  went  towards  Athens. 
I cannot  hear  anything  in  regard  to  them.  Miss  Aggie  Scott 
returned  yesterday,  as  there  had  been  no  order  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  pickets.  She  has  per- 
mission, however,  from  Col.  Lyons  to  start  again  on  Monday  and 
go  by  way  of  Whitesburg,  in  company  with  Miss  Annie  McClung, 
as  Col.  Lyons  says  the  soldiers  will  all  be  removed  from  that 
point  by  that  time. 

I omitted  to  say  that  Nick  Davis  was  charged  before  the 
Fed  authorities  with  the  crime  of  having  given  a negro  $50  in 
gold  to  help  W.  D.  in  getting  away  in  the  panic. 

Lt.  Fish  called  on  me  this  evening  for  my  portion  of  bedding 
for  the  hospital;  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  having 
none  to  spare.  He  consented  to  pass  me  by,  unless  he  could  do 
no  better,  in  which  case,  he  should  return.  Little  Mary  chanced 
to  be  at  the  piano,  and  greatly  astonished  and  amused  him 
with  her  musical  performance. 


(Dec.  31.)  Paint  Rock  bridge  was  burned.  Two  guns  cap- 
tured and  70  prisoners  taken  by  the  Rebels.  Under  whose  com- 
mand, not  known.  Mr.  Bannister  (Episcopal  rector)  received 
notice  today  that,  if  he  could  not  pray  for  Lincoln,  he  could  not 
officiate  in  his  church  on  the  morrow  and  that  he  would  be  sent 
:South. 
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(Jan.  1,  1865.)  What  a contrast  between  this  and  a New 
Year’s  morning  five  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  this  mis- 
erable war!  Then  the  house  echoed  with  many  voices  crying 
to  each  other,  “I  wish  you  a Happy  New  Year!”  But,  this 
morning,  each  child  seems  to  know  and  feel  by  common  consent 
that  there  is  no  happy  new  year  in  store  for  us,  and  all  such 
expressions  are  hushed. 

When  each  day  brings  with  it  such  terrible  and  startling 
events,  what  may  be  the  record  of  the  coming  year?  I dread 
to  think  of  it.  It  is  a sad  day  to  me  from  many  causes.  Sep- 
arated from  my  husband  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
for  I know  not  how  long  a period,  with  the  cares  of  a large  family 
upon  my  hands  with  prospects  the  most  gloomy.  I am  just  re- 
covering from  another  one  of  my  nervous  attacks,  which  are 
becoming  more  frequent  of  late. 


(Jan.  2.)  Spent  the  morning  in  making  a necktie  for  W.  D. 
and  writing  him  another  note  to  be  sent  by  Miss  Aggie  Scott, 
who  has  not  yet  gotten  off.  Took  it  up  to  Mrs.  Rice’s  and  went 
from  there  to  Miss  McClung’s,  who  is  keeping  house  for  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross.  Found  Mrs.  Mayhew  and  Miss  Erskine  there  packing 
a truckful  of  things  for  them,  which  Gen.  Steadman  had  per- 
mitted them  to  send  for.  They  are  quartered  in  the  hotel  at 
Decatur,  the  only  building  left  standing  in  the  town. 


(Jan.  5.)  Billy  went  down  to  Mr.  Watkins’  today  and 
brought  home  Sue  and  Clara  and  Ada  Watkins.  Learned  through 
them  that  their  Pa  spent  the  night  there  after  running  from 
here,  and  left  the  next  morning  for  Athens.  He  also  sent  me 
some  money.  Heard  also  that  Ed  was  safe,  although  there  are 
rumors  that  he  is  a prisoner  in  Nashville. 

The  Fourth  Corps  (Gen.  Wood)  have  gone  into  Winter  quar- 
ters here  and  are  tearing  down  the  fences  around  private  lots. 
Tearing  boards  off  stables  and  everywhere  else  they  can  find 
them  to  build  huts  with.  Destruction  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
As  yet,  they  have  not  troubled  me. 
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(Jan.  7.)  I have  given  up  my  stable  to  a waggoner  with 
six  mules,  who  says  he  will  take  good  care  of  it.  This  turns 
my  poor  cow  out  in  all  the  bad  weather. 

An  officer  with  two  orderlies  called  this  morning  and  sent 
word  to  the  “lady  of  the  house”  that  an  “officer”  desired  to  sea 
her.  Great  honor ! Presented  myself  uttering  at  the  same  time 
a bland  good  morning.  He  met  me  with  a lofty,  dignified  man- 
ner and  a stern  countenance,  which  never  relaxed  a muscle, 
although  the  “lady  of  the  house”  was  very  smiling  and  pleasant. 

Said  that  he  wished  me  to  furnish  him  a room.  I replied 
that  my  house  had  but  a ground  floor  and  no  upstairs,  and  that 
the  rooms  were  all  occupied  save  the  parlor,  and  that  was  in- 
dispensible  to  me.  He  said  that  it  had  several  wings  and  seemed 
to  spread  over  considerable  ground,  and  he  thought  some  one 
of  the  wings  would  suit  him  exactly.  I explained  to  him  in  the 
same  pleasant  manner  the  separate  situation  and  use  of  each 
room,  which  left  him  no  more  to  say  unless  he  took  forceable 
possession  (which  doubtless  my  politeness  prevented  him  from 
doing).  He  then  questioned  me  in  regard  to  my  neighborhood, 
and  I could  give  him  no  satisfactory  information,  so  he  went 
to  inquire  for  himself. 


Thus  far,  I have  escaped  having  my  portion  of  the  house 
taken.  Mrs.  Watkins  has  Gen.  Steadman  and  staff,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell has  Gen.  Wood,  and  every  house  on  that  street,  except 
one  or  two,  is  occupied. 


(Jan.  8.)  Had  just  got  the  children  washed  and  dressed 
for  Sunday  school  when  two  soldiers  came  to  request  a room 
to  write  in  for  an  hour  or  two.  Having  no  fires  but  one  and 
nobody  to  make  any,  I told  them  that  the  rooms  were  all  occupied, 
which  was  strictly  in  regard  to  all  except  the  parlor.  They  did 
not  like  this  reception  and  went  away  saying  that  “there  was 
not  a house  in  town  that  could  not  afford  them  a room  for  so 
short  a time.” 

Mrs.  Pruitt  and  Xenia  just  called — they  are  going  over  the 
river  and  the  latter  is  going  to  take  W.  D.  his  coat. 
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Dr.  Ross  and  family  have  been  permitted  to  return.  He 
is  paroled  until  May  next,  but  not  allowed  to  preach.  Billy  has 
just  come  in  and  says  that  he  was  told  by  a citizen  (Picard)  who 
acts  as  a scout  for  the  Feds  that  Eddie  was  captured  with  228 
others  day  before  yesterday  in  a fight  at  Mt.  Hope,  50  miles 
the  other  side  of  Tennessee  river.  This  is  sad  indeed  if  true,  and 
it  must  be  so  since  Picard  knows  him.  He  is  in  a block  house 
in  Decatur. 


(Wednesday,  Jan.  11.)  Before  breakfast,  a colored  man 
came  and  told  us  that  Eddie  was  at  the  depot.  Billy  went  at 
once  to  see  him,  also  Dave  and  George.  Jennie  went  also  and 
carried  him  several  things.  Several  ladies  were  down  there  to- 
day and  carried  the  prisoners  many  things  necessary  to  their 
comfort. 

Yesterday,  Miss  Bradley,  Miss  Figures  and  Mr.  Bannister 
started  to  go  across  the.  river  to  go  South  (the  latter  was  ordered 
out  of  the  lines),  but  an  officer  sent  them  word  that  they  had 
better  return  and  not  think  of  starting  for  a week  at  least,  as 
quite  a large  cavalry  force  had  crossed  the  river  on  a raiding 
expedition.  They  accordingly  returned.  Mrs.  Pruitt  also  re- 
turned and  sent  me  W.  D/s  coat. 

Ed  informs  us  that  his  pa  has  gone  to  Montgomery.  This 
is  the  first  information  we  have  had  of  his  whereabouts.  Miss 
Lucy  and  Berrie  Fearn  came  to  see  me  today.  Also  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins and  Mrs.  Cowles  spent  the  evening.  After  supper,  Mr. 
Hereford  also  called. 


(Jan.  16.)  Went  this  evening  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
for  the  first  time  since  their  return  from  Decatur.  He  is  to 
receive  his  sentence  day  after  tomorrow.  A list  of  questions 
were  sent  to  him,  to  which  he  replied  this  morning.  Do  not 
know  the  nature  of  them.  Col.  Sawyer  (Sherman’s  adjutant 
general)  is  in  town  and  dined  today  at  the  college.  Mrs.  Ross 
says  that  this  pulpit,  the  Episcopal  and  Cumberland,  are  to  be 
filled  by  Northern  preachers,  and  all  such  persons  who  refuse 
to  go  and  hear  them  are  to  be  sent  South. 
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(Jan.  19.)  Two  wagon  trains  have  been  captured  within 
the  last  two  days.  One  near  Meridianville  by  Col.  Meade,  con- 
sisting of  9 wagons  and  18  men ! The  authorities  are  so  exas- 
perated that  they  gave  an  order  yesterday  that  every  house  in 
the  country  for  15  miles  around  Huntsville  should  be  laid  in 
ashes. 

The  country  people  are  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  enemy,  and  in  many  instances,  not  only  all  their 
stock,  provisions  and  means  of  subsistence  have  been  taken  from 
them,  but  their  clothing  and  bedding  have  been  taken  and  the 
alleged  excuse  for  all  this  is  that  they  harbor  bushwhackers ! 
While  those  in  command  know  very  well  that  Meade  and  John- 
son’s men  are  regular  cavalry,  yet  they  persist  in  calling  them 
bushwhackers  and,  if  any  of  them  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands,  they  are  treated  as  such!  All  the  guards  for 
the  protection  of  the  families  in  the  country  have  been  with- 
drawn and,  when  a lady  called  upon  Gen.  Wood,  earnestly  re- 
questing one,  his  reply  was  that  he  came  here  with  orders  to 
devastate  this  country. 

One  hundred  of  our  cavalry  was  captured  a few  days  since 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river — (Col.  Lyon’s  men) — and  brought 
to  town.  One,  named  Bowers,  made  his  escape  between  here 
and  Whitesburg.  When  they  arrived  here,  his  mother  was  in- 
formed of  his  capture,  went  to  see  him  and,  lo  and  behold,  he 
was  not  there.  Being  badly  clothed,  he  had  borrowed  a blue 
overcoat  from  a nice,  kind-hearted  Yankee  and,  donning  it,  soon 
after  walked  off! 

We  have  news  that  the  celebrated  Gatt  house  at  Louisville 
has  been  burned.  Mrs.  Lane,  who  was  sojourning  there,  lost 
all  she  had.  Money,  clothing,  baggage,  et  cetera.  Capt.  Allen, 
who  made  himself  notorious  in  appropriating  Southern  furni- 
ture when  he  was  quartermaster  here  last  Spring,  was  also  a 
great  sufferer.  His  nose  was  burned  off  and  his  fingers  to 
the  second  joint.  He  is  in  the  hospital  at  the  place  in  a 
precarious  condition.  Surely  there  is  retribution,  even  in  this 
life,  for  evil  deeds. 

Mrs.  Pruitt,  Miss  Sue  Bradley  and  Miss  Hattie  Figures 
got  off  this  morning  for  Dixie  after  surmounting  all  kinds  of 
difficulties.  They  had  an  escort  to  the  river. 
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(Jan.  20.)  Sue  came  home  this  morning  with  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins. I went  with  the  latter  to  see  Capt.  Traelenbaugh,  Gen. 
Wood’s  provost  marshal,  staying  at  Mrs.  Fackler’s.  She  went 
to  ask  that  her  guard  be  retained.  It  appears  that  all  the 
guards  were  called  in  from  the  country  beacuse  some  eight  or 
10  of  them  had  been  captured  by  Rebel  cavalry  in  the  cove. 
The  captain  said  that  Gen.  Wood  was  decided  upon  this  measure 
and  had  refused  admittance  to  all  applicants  to  retain  them. 

The  captain  is  a pleasant,  agreeable  man,  treats  everybody 
with  courtesy  and  kindness,  censures  the  mode  of  warfare  now 
carried  on  by  officers  and  soldiers,  and,  when  Mrs.  Watkins 
related  her  trouble  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  plun- 
dered and  foraged  upon,  he  would  frequently  exclaim,  “My  God !” 
and  gave  her  orders  to  get  back  her  cooking  stove  and  other 
things  which  had  been  taken  from  her,  writing  a letter  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  soldiers  belonged  to  that 
effect. 

He  said  that  he  was  going  home  on  Monday  next  to  re- 
main, that  their  army  had  come  here  like  a set  of  vandals  and 
he  blushed  to  wear  thei?-  uniform,  that  since  they  had  turned 
into  robbing  and  thieving,  he  was  done  with  it.  Many  others 
have  resigned,  and  we  fear  that  the  prediction  “that  six  months 
hence  there  will  not  be  a gentleman  in  the  Yankee  army”  will 
come  true. 

The  chaplain  of  the  13th  Wisconsin  came  to  my  back  door 
two  mornings  for  milk,  very  meek  and  sanctimonious  looking! 
Let  him  have  it  and  try  to  mix  it  with  a little  of  the  “milk  of 
human  kindness,”  as  he  said  it  was  for  the  sick.  This  morning, 
his  wife  came  also  at  the  back  door,  a neat,  nice-looking  woman, 
dressed  in  furs.  I treated  her  with  great  politeness,  let  her 
have  the  milk  and  showed  her  out  at  the  front  door. 


(Jan.  24.)  Have  just  risen  from  another  nervous  headache. 
Lay  in  bed  all  day  yesterday  suffering  and  think  of  W.  D.  The 
old  Bishop  (Andrews)  looked  down  upon  me  from  his  frame  on 
the  wall  with  an  eye  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  The  picture 
had  a strange  power  over  my  eyes,  for  although  my  temples 
throbbed  and  my  eyeballs  ached  with  intense  suffering,  my  gaze 
was  constantly  riveted  upon  it.  I in  turn  must  have  presented 
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a fascinating  appearing  woman  with  my  pale  face,  half  closed 
eyes,  and  head  tied  up  with  brown  paper  and  vinegar ! 

Dozing  once,  I thought  W.  D.  approached  and  said  in  a kind 
tone,  “How  do  you  feel  now?”  And  laying  his  hand  gently  upon 
my  head,  added,  “Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you  ?”  I awoke 
to  find  that  it  was  only  a little  novelette  I had  conjured  up  and 
was  crying  over!  0,  these  sad,  weary  days  of  headache! 


(Jan.  27.)  Received  a letter  today  from  Julia  by  Mr.  Her- 
rick, written  in  September  last.  Also  one  from  Mrs.  Powers 
from  New  London,  Conn.  Heard  also  from  Eddie  through  Lieut. 
Bailey  who  wrote  to  Jennie.  He  has  gone  to  Camp  Chase,  was 
sick  at  Louisville. 


(Feb.  2.)  Night  before  last,  four  soldiers  (regular  burg- 
lars) came  to  the  servant’s  room  and,  pushing  the  key  out,  un- 
locked the  door  and  went  in  to  pull  off  their  shoes  and  light 
their  lantern.  They  put  a pistol  to  the  servant’s  head  and  told 
her  they  would  kill  her  if  she  made  the  slightest  noise  to  alarm 
the  family.  They  then  proceeded  to  my  safe,  and  unlocking  it, 
took  all  my  milk,  three  hams  and  dried  beef  and  bottles  of 
wine,  my  silver  castor  and  everything  eatable  they  could  find. 

The  servant  succeeded  in  begging  back  the  castor  and  a large 
bowl  by  promising  that  she  would  not  let  the  “sesesh  Woman” 
have  it.  They  then  took  from  her  a breast  pin  and  a pair  of 
shoes,  and  returned  the  latter  for  a $1.50  in  silver.  A pretty 
enemy  this  to  contend  with.  If  we  had  had  the  least  intimation 
in  the  house  of  what  was  going  on,  we  could  easily  have  called 
a guard.  Col.  Lyon,  our  best  friend,  has  been  sent  elsewhere 
with  his  command.  The  Fourth  Corps  (Gen.  Woods)  is  soon 
to  leave  here,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  at  it. 

Received  a letter  from  Camp  Chase,  from  Ed.  Poor  little 
fellow,  he  is  sick  at  heart  and  sick  in  body,  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried in  an  ambulance  all  the  way  after  leaving  the  railway. 
He  begs  me  to  try  and  get  him  paroled.  He  says  that  he  never 
knew  before  what  a good  home  he  had,  and  promised  to  be  a 
better  boy,  if  spared  to  return  to  it! 
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Mrs.  Toney  received  a telegram  this  morning  saying  that 
her  brother,  Mr.  Jim  Rogers,  was  dead  and  her  mother  was 
on  her  way  thither  from  Camp  Chase  with  the  body. 


(Sunday,  Feb.  5.)  Major  Fleming  died  last  night.  Yester- 
day was  like  a bright  Spring  day,  but  there  has  been  a sudden 
change,  and  today  is  intensely  cold.  Drs.  Ross  and  Bannister 
are  again  permitted  to  preach,  through  the  clemency,  I believe, 
of  Gen.  Stanley. 


(Feb.  6.)  The  remains  of  Mr.  Rogers  arrived  from  Camp 
Chase  last  night,  and  the  funeral  obsequies  took  place  today. 
The  body  was  embalmed  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  looked  perfectly 
natural.  More  like  one  sleeping  than  dead.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oners about  four  months  since  and  died  of  pneumonia. 

Went  to  see  Mrs.  Rogers  this  evening.  She  says  that  our 
prisoners,  both  at  Camp  Chase  and  Rock  Island,  suffer  both 
from  the  cold  and  from  hunger,  and  the  restrictions  are  very 
severe.  No  vegetable  diet  is  allowed,  and  only  14  ounces  of 
bread  and  eight  ounces  of  meat  are  issued  daily  to  each  pris- 
oner. No  visitors  or  relatives  permitted  to  see  them  except 
in  extreme  cases  of  illness.  The  diet  has  caused  scurvey  to 
prevail  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  cold  to  which  our  poor 
Southern  boys  are  so  unaccustomed  produces  thousands  of  cases 
of  pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Rogers  says  that  they  average  20  deaths  per  day  at 
Camp  Chase.  This  policy  is  pursued  by  the  Federal  government 
(they  say)  in  retaliation  for  “Rebel  barbarities”  to  their  pris- 
oners of  war.  Has  been  in  operation  about  five  months.  Poor 
Harris  Toney,  an  even,  delicate  and  refined  young  man,  told  his 
grandmother  that  “he  had  eaten  many  a rat  since  he  had  been 
there  and  a dog  never  escaped  from  the  prison  alive! 

Mrs.  Rogers  went  to  Washington  City  and  made  a personal 
appeal  to  President  Lincoln  to  try  and  get  her  son  and  grand- 
son paroled,  but  without  success.  The  President  told  her  “that 
no  more  Southern  boys  should  be  paroled,  that  they  had  given 
trouble  enough  and  never  would  be  conquered!” 
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Poor  Eddie,  my  heart  aches  for  him,  so  young,  so  inex- 
perienced, who  never  knew  a sorrow  or  a hardship  in  his  life. 
I shall  certainly  make  an  appeal  to  the  secretary  of  war  in 
his  behalf.  Time  was  when  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  granted 
me  anything  in  his  power,  but  times  are  sadly  changed,  and 
I have  but  little  hope  of  success. 


(Feb.  12,  1865.)  The  children  have  all  gone  to  Sunday 
school  and  I have  taken  up  my  pen  to  add  a few  lines  to  my 
journal.  The  churches  are  again  open,  Dr.  Ross’  through  the 
intercession  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  is  a Presbyterian. 

The  Fourth  Army  Corps  have  again  returned  to  Huntsville. 
Why  they  have  returned  or  where  they  have  been  is  not  known. 
There  was  a rumor  on  the  street  yesterday  that  Gen.  Sherman 
had  been  killed.  No  particulars — it  is  probably  “grape-vine.” 

Mrs.  Mayhew’s  school  (Spring  term)  commenced  this  week. 
Have  concluded  to  teach  George  and  Clara  at  home,  the  tuition 
is  so  expensive.  Twenty-seven  dollars  per  session  each.  Quite 
a little  charge  with  Davie  and  Mary.  Sue  has  returned  from 
Mr.  Watkins’  to  remain  at  home  and  will  take  this  labor  off  my 
hands  in  a few  days. 

We  citizens  are  beginning  to  find  it  difficult  to  procure  pro- 
visions for  our  table.  Everything  in  the  country  has  been  taken, 
and  the  country  people  have  not  enough  for  themselves.  True, 
the  Yankees  have  plenty  of  everything  in  their  sutler  shops  and 
commissary  departments,  but  they  are  not  accessible  to  us  unless 
we  have  offiecrs  to  board  who  can  then  draw  them  for  us  at 
army  prices.  Many  families  are  filling  up  their  tables  in  this 
way,  the  price  of  board  being  $10  per  week. 

Col.  Drake,  who  was  provost  marshal  here  under  Gen. 
Mitchell,  who  was  very  hard  upon  the  citizens  and  would  grant 
them  no  favors,  and  who  is  now  out  of  the  army,  has  returned 
here  and  set  up  a large  provision  and  commissary  establishment 
for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the  citizens,  selling  at  very  high  prices. 
He  is  now  as  bland  and  smiling  as  a May  morning,  extending 
the  hand  of  courtesy  and  bowing  gracefully  and  soliciting  the 
patronage  of  the  citizens.  Pity  our  necessities  force  us  to 
patronize  such  men. 
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We  have  just  heard  of  another  Yankee  mode  of  making 
money  off  the  South.  A card  appears  in  the  Nashville  paper, 
stating  that  there  are  a great  number  of  fine  plantation  in  North 
Alabama  to  lease,  well  stocked  and  with  plenty  of  farming  uten- 
sils and  laborers  to  work  them,  and  that  any  person  in  the  North 
desiring  to  lease  said  plantation  can  get  all  the  information  they 
desire  by  enclosing  $10  to  the  undersigned! 

This  is  not  true,  as  nearly  all  the  plantations  are  stripped 
of  everything,  even  the  wood. 

Our  beautiful  town  is  full  of  Yankee  women.  They  are 
sweeping  through  the  streets  every  evening  on  horseback.  All 
the  residences  in  town  where  the  owners  have  gone  out  of  town 
are  called  government  houses  and  occupied  by  officers,  and 
where  they  have  been  rented,  the  families  have  been  ordered 
out,  as  at  Mrs.  Weeden’s,  Mr.  Mosley’s,  Mr.  Sledge’s  and  Mrs. 
Spragins’. 


(Feb.  13.)  This  morning,  Capt.  Fordyce,  a retired  officer 
of  the  Federal  Army,  called  to  ask  for  Eddie’s  address,  saying 
that  the  officer  in  command  at  Camp  Chase  was  a friend  of 
his  and  under  obligation  to  him.  That  he  was  going  to  write 
to  him  to  try  to  have  Eddie  among  the  prisoners  who  are  about 
to  be  exchanged,  and  in  case  this  cannot  be  effected,  to  have 
him  put  upon  double  rations.  This  is  exceedingly  kind  and  gen- 
erous in  Capt.  Fordyce,  and  properly  appreciated  by  us.  He  is 
singularly  handsome  and  gentlemanly,  has  bearing,  and  is  highly 
popular  with  both  friend  and  foe.  He  is  ever  ready  to  do  citizens 
and  all  a favor. 

Wrote  a letter  this  evening  to  W.  D.,  having  an  opportunity 
to  send  it  by  the  Misses  Fearn.  It  was  exceeding  stiff  and  con- 
strained, all  my  genius  being  cramped  on  account  of  its  having 
to  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  provost  marshal.  Lieut. 
White  read  it  carefuly  and  approved  it,  asking  me  if  he  should 
seal  it.  Singular  condescension  as  they  always  do  this  without 
giving  you  any  option  in  the  matter. 

Visited  some  of  the  trade  stores  with  Mrs.  Hereford,  but  felt 
ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the  square.  It  looks  like  Broadway,  so 
thronged  that  one  can  scarcely  make  their  way. 
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Visited  Mrs.  Brickley  in  her  new  house  and  went  to  tell 
Miss  Fearn  “good-bye.”  Met  Mrs.  Mayhew  on  my  way  home, 
and  she  insisted  that  I send  Georgie  to  school,  that  his  tuition 
would  cost  me  nothing.  News  of  another  battle  in  Virginia, 
but  no  particulars. 


(Feb.  16.)  Capt.  Fordyce  and  Mr.  T.  Barnum  called  last 
night  to  see  the  young  ladies.  While  they  were  here,  someone 
stole  the  armchairs  from  the  front  porch.  Probably  soldiers,  for 
such  a thieving  set  were  never  thrown  loose  upon  any  commu- 
nity as  the  Fourth  Army  Corps. 

This  morning,  Sue  made  me  a present  of  a French  merino 
dress.  Am  alone  tonight.  The  children  being  tired  went  early 
to  bed,  and  Sue  and  Jennie  are  to  stay  all  night  at  Mrs.  Here- 
ford’s. 


(Feb.  18.)  Received  a handsome  marble  clock  from  Mrs. 
Cowles  to  take  care  of,  as  she  is  going  to  Mrs.  McClung’s  plan- 
tation to  live  during  the  present  year.  It  is  very  acceptable,  as 
our  own  clock  stopped  when  the  war  began! 

Heard  some  news:  the  wife  of  the  rebel  Col.  Johnson,  whose 
cavalry  has  annoyed  the  Feds  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville  ex- 
cessively was  brought  to  town  a prisoner  a short  time  since  and 
retained  four  days  from  her  little  infant,  six  months  old.  John- 
son had  been  capturing  several  Federal  prisoners,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  authorities  here  that  they  sent  over  a company  of 
soldiers  to  burn  the  houses  of  innocent  people  and  lay  waste 
the  country,  which  they  accordingly  did.  The  women  stood  with 
their  children  around  them,  looking  on  and  defying  them,  saying 
that  they  worked  for  what  little  they  had  and  to  burn  it  away! 
They  could  work  for  more  and  they  would  turn  out  and  bush- 
whack them  themselves ! 

They  laid  Johnson’s  house  in  ashes,  and  Col.  McDonald 
brought  his  wife  to  town,  saying  if  anything  would  bring  him 
to  his  senses,  he  thought  that  would ! 

Walked  to  the  graveyard  this  morning  with  Mrs.  Mayhew 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  fence  around  it  entirely  gone. 
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the  cattle  and  horses  straying  through  the  beautiful  grounds. 
Such  vandalism!  The  house  of  Judge  Betts,  who  lives  in  the 
country,  a beautiful  brick  edifice,  which  cost  $18,000,  was  torn 
down  by  the  soldiers  and  the  brick  brought  to  town  to  build 
chimneys  for  the  soldiers’  huts. 


(Feb.  20.)  Billy  started  for  Dixie  this  morning,  having  a 
pass  to  go  out  of  the  lines  and  return.  Thus  another  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  communicate  with  W.  D. 

There  was  quite  a panic  this  evening  among  the  enemy. 
Scouts  came  in  and  reported  a very  heavy  force  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  supposed  to  be  under  Gen.  Kick  Taylor,  and 
that  their  camp  fires  extended  12  miles!  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  mountains  on  fire ! 


(Feb.  21.)  This  morning,  the  wife  of  the  chaplain,  who 
occupies  the  pulpit  of  W.  D.’s  church  and  who  comes  here  some- 
times for  milk,  came  around  and  asked  me  in  a modest  way  to 
lend  her  a child’s  dress  with  an  infant  body,  to  have  a likeness 
painted  of  her  child  who  was  dead,  to  be  copied  from  an  am- 
brotype  by  Mr.  Frye.  She  said  she  knew  of  no  one  to  call  on 
except  me.  I felt  a pleasure  in  obliging  her,  knowing  how  lonely 
and  isolated  she  must  feel,  here  in  an  enemy’s  country  without 
a single  female  friend.  She  seems  a worthy  and  unpretending 
creature. 

Her  husband,  however,  does  not  so  much  excite  my  admira- 
tion. He  told  Mrs.  Robinson  that  he  was  preaching  in  a church, 
the  pastor  of  which  was  absent  instead  of  being  at  home  at- 
tending to  his  duty.  He  evidently  thinks  us  quite  heathenish, 
and  in  his  great  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  he 
thrust,  one  day,  a child  paper  under  the  front  door,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  juvenile  heathens  of  the  family.  Said  paper  was 
highly  perfumed  with  the  extract  of  abolitionism! 


(Feb.  22.)  We  were  startled  this  morning  by  the  booming 
of  cannon  in  the  public  square.  We  counted  57  guns  and,  at  first, 
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we  surmised  that  the  enemy  might  have  heard  of  the  fall  of 
Charleston  or  Richmond,  and  were  celebrating  as  they  have  fre- 
quently done  before.  Upon  inquiry,  found  that  it  was  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  the  illustrious  father  of  his  country.  Frank 
Peebles  caled  to  see  us  today  and,  after  tea,  Capt.  Fordyce  called 
to  see  Sue. 


(Feb.  23.)  Mr.  Hereford  came  to  bring  me  a letter  from 
Tennessee.  It  was  from  Julia,  containing  tidings  from  every  ab- 
sent member  of  my  father’s  family.  All  well  and  happy.  A 
young  man  named  Fry  came  here  from  the  hospital  for  milk. 
He  sat  down  and  conversed  a few  minutes  with  Sue  and,  this 
evening,  he  sent  me  a bottle  of  Catawba  wine  to  be  given  to  her, 
hoping  that  she  would  not  be  insulted. 


(Feb.  25.)  Dr.  Ross  received  orders  again  this  week  to 
leave  the  lines  and  go  South  at  the  end  of  five  days,  or  abide 
the  consequences.  It  appears  that  Gen.  Stanley  countermanded 
the  previous  order  which  gave  great  offense  to  Gen.  Grainger, 
as  he  commands  this  district,  and  he  resolved  in  his  wrath  that 
his  authority  should  not  be  disputed.  So  that  the  question  has 
resolved  itself  into  a matter  of  “pique”  between  the  two  generals. 

Called  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  this  evening  and  found  them 
very  cheerful  and  rather  uneasy  over  the  circumstances.  He 
said  that  he  designed  preaching  on  the  morrow,  as  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  if  they  interrupted 
him,  he  should  politely  ask  them  to  be  seated  until  he  was 
through  with  his  sermon! 

He  has  promised  me  a copy  of  the  “questions”  which  were 
submitted  to  him  a short  time  since,  with  his  answers.  He  also 
gave  me  a printed  copy  of  a bulletin  which  appeared  upon  the 
Square  in  Oct.  last.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy: 

Divine  service  will  be  dispensed  with  this  evening  at  the 
Presbyterian  church,  while  Dr.  Ross  explains  to  the  congrega- 
tion the  difference  between  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee. 
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TEXT 

I am,  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I open  my  mouth,  let  no  dog  bark. 
First  Head 

A Southern  Lady  Must  Not  Look  Upon  A Yankee  Officer. 
Second  Head 

A Southern  Parson  May  Call  Upon  A Yank  Woman. 

Conclusion 


‘‘Here’s  your  mule!” 

Notice 

Weekly  meetings  of  the  faithful  will  be  held  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Ross  every  Wednesday  for  consultation,  where  the  names 
of  delinquents  will  be  reported.  Tea  being  considered  too  strong 
a beverage,  a harmless  decoction,  made  from  the  leaves  of  “Dr. 
Ross  on  Slavery,”  will  be  served  out.  Ladies  under  45  will  not 
be  allowed  to  vote. 


Heard  last  night  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leftwick,  our  family 
physician.  A public  as  well  as  private  loss,  a good  citizen  and 
physician. 

A private  soldier  came  to  my  front  door  this  morning,  bring- 
ing me  a bag  of  corn,  and  said  I could  give  him  a little  milk  for 
his  coffee  and  he  would  give  me  what  corn  I needed.  In  the 
evening,  he  returned  with  a bag  of  meal.  Greater  generosity 
than  I have  heretofore  met  with  the  privates. 


(Sunday,  Feb.  26.)  The  action  in  regard  to  Dr.  Ross’  ban- 
ishment is  again  suspended  and  he  preaches  today. 


(Feb.  27.)  Clara  resumes  her  music  lessons  tomorrow  with 
Miss  Ella.  She  is  progressing  rapidly.  She  commenced  teaching 
the  children  this  morning  in  her  room. 
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(March  1.)  Was  surprised  this  evening  by  a visit  from 
three  soldiers  who  requested  to  hear  some  music,  and  one  of 
them  said  that  one  of  their  number  was  a musician.  Invited 
them  in.  They  were  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing  and  conversa- 
tion, and  one  of  them  performed  upon  the  piano  remarkably 
well.  They  were  from  Ohio,  and  the  musician  said  that  his 
mother  had  some  knowledge  of  music  and,  having  no  daughters, 
had  made  a daughter  of  him  and  taught  him  to  play.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  visit  and  stayed  about  two  hours.  They 
asked  to  hear  the  young  ladies  play,  and  I made  some  apology 
upon  the  score  of  their  not  being  at  home. 

The  chaplain’s  wife,  Mrs.  Foote,  called  again.  She  regards 
me  as  a friend  and  looks  to  me  for  sympathy  in  this  land  of 
strangers.  She  poured  her  sorrow  into  my  ear,  and  recited  to 
me  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  her  only  child,  a little  girl 
of  18  months,  weeping  bitterly  all  the  time.  She  interests  me 
very  much.  On  leaving,  she  promised  to  procure  for  me  some 
alum  from  the  hospital  for  my  sore  mouth. 


(March  2.)  Mrs.  Octavia  Clay  dined  with  me  today,  and 
I enjoyed  her  visit  very  much.  It  has  been  a miserably  rainy 
day.  Tonight,  Mr.  Shufelt,  the  commissary  at  the  hospital,  called 
sociably.  Truly,  I must  be  getting  popular  with  the  Yankees. 
Just  as  he  rose  to  go,  the  door  bell  rang,  and  the  chaplain  called 
and  left  the  promised  alum  and  some  pamphlets  and  papers  for 

us  to  read.  Mr.  S. proposed  selling  me  a barrel  of  flour  for 

$18.  It  is  selling  at  the  trade  stores  for  $23.  At  the  commis- 
saries, the  officers  draw  it  for  $11.  Received  a letter  from 
Eddie  and  Mrs.  Powers. 


(March  5.)  A beautiful  bright  Spring  morning.  The  mili- 
tary bands  of  music  are  playing  from  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  wagons  and  mules  from  different  camps  are  moving 
towards  the  public  square  for  inspection. 

We  have  news  that  Thomas  has  gone  towards  Knoxville 
with  a heavy  force,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Gen.  Lee  is  moving 
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in  that  direction.  The  Federal  officers  here  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  latter  general’s  movements  may  again  compel  the  evac- 
uation of  Huntsville.  Heaven  send! 

Monday  afternoon,  my  three  soldiers  called  again  for  some 
music.  They  were  informed  again,  to  their  evident  surprise, 
that  the  young  ladies  were  not  at  home.  One  said  that  they 
met  a young  lady  at  the  gate,  and  I informed  them  that  it  was 
Miss  Jennie  Watkins. 

They  spent  about  an  hour  playing  upon  the  piano  and  in 
conversation  and,  rising  to  take  leave,  begged  pardon  for  the  in- 
trusion. They  said  that  they  found  the  Huntsville  ladies  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  places  where  their  army  had  been  quar- 
tered, although  they  had  no  visiting  acquaintances  among  them. 
They  treated  the  soldiers  with  kindness,  whereas  in  other  places, 
Mississippi,  Nashville,  they  had  been  very  abusive.  They  gave 
me  their  names,  Lawrence,  Mathews  and  Austin,  and,  thanking 
me  for  my  courtesy,  took  leave. 

On  that  same  night,  how  shall  I disclose  my  emotions  upon 
waking  at  midnight  and  finding  a Federal  band  actually  in  the 
front  yard  with  their  sheets  of  music  and  lights  in  the  very 
act  of  serenading!  It  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  afore- 
mentioned gentlemen,  as  we  knew  not  any  of  the  army  in 
Huntsville!  Such  impudence.  The  whole  transaction  is  impu- 
dent from  beginning  to  end ! 

A terrible  accident  happened  to  Georgie  this  morning.  One 
of  his  playmates,  George  Steele,  hit  him  in  his  left  eye  with  a 
rock,  and  we  fear  that  it  is  seriously  injured.  Drs.  Spottswood 
and  Sheffey  both  examined  it,  and  the  latter  has  great  fear  from 
inflammation.  He  is  very  sick,  vomiting  constantly  all  day,  and 
the  eye  is  terribly  swollen  and  black.  This  business  of  throwing 
rocks  has  become  a terrible  mania  of  the  boys  in  Huntsville. 
It  is  time  the  police  or  military  took  it  in  hand. 


(March  9.)  Georgie’s  eye  is  badly  inflamed  and  alarming 
in  appearance,  using  slippery  elm  poultices  and  cold  wrater  alter- 
nately. Received  a letter  today  from  Dave  by  Mr.  Carter.  All 
communication  by  mail  is  cut  off,  owing  to  the  washing  awray  of 
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the  railroad  bridge  during  the  late  heavy  rains.  We  have  some 
“grapevine”  to  the  effect  that  Lee  has  whipped  Grant  again  in 
Richmond  and  Bragg  has  gained  a victory  at  or  near  Wilming- 
ton ! 


The  Feds  have  put  forth  a little  sheet  entitled  the  “Hunts- 
ville Union,”  in  which  it  is  announced  that  services  will  hence- 
forth be  held  forth  by  “Father  Tracey”  in  the  Cumberland  Cath- 
olic church ! They  have  also  appropriated  the  basement  of  Dr. 
Ross’  church  to  the  Rev.  Foote. 


(March  10.)  Mr.  Winston,  who  went  to  Camp  Chase  two 
weeks  since  to  see  his  son,  has  returned  and  called  today  to  bring 
us  some  messages  from  Ed,  whom  he  saw,  and  said  he  was 
looking  well  and  on  the  list  of  those  to  be  exchanged  through 
the  influence  of  Capt.  Fordyce,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Winston 
from  this  place  and  aided  him  in  getting  to  see  his  son,  as  the 
rules  are  very  strict. 

Capt.  Fordyce  is  a retired  Federal  officer  staying  in  Hunts- 
ville, and  has  been  very  kind  to  many  of  the  citizens.  He  gave 
Ed  an  entire  outfit  consisting  of  a suit  of  grey,  a pa^r  of  boots, 
two  shirts,  two  drawers,  two  silk  handkerchiefs  and  four  pairs 
of  socks  and  $50  in  money! 


The  officer  in  command  asked  him  why  he  was  so  much 
interested  in  the  boy.  He  replied  he  knew  and  liked  him,  and 
he  belonged  to  a nice  family  and  he  wished  to  do  something  for 
them.  This  is  a specimen  of  noble  generosity  in  an  enemy,  if 
such  he  could  be  called.  Eddie  has  been  fortunate  in  finding 
friends.  Another  Federal,  Mr.  Strickland,  who  has  been  out  of 
the  army  for  over  a year,  sent  him  $20  enclosed  in  a letter  and 
placed  $100  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Richardson,  who  commands  at 
Camp  Chase,  with  instruction  to  let  him  have  it  as  he  needed  it. 

Mr.  Strickland  visited  Sherman’s  army  last  Summer  and 
was  captured  by  the  Rebels.  They  treated  him  very  badly  until 
he  met  up  with  Mr.  Charley  Bright,  a cousin  of  Ed’s,  who  im- 
mediately took  him  under  his  protection  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindness,  until  Mr.  Strickland  made  his  escape  at  Savanah. 
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After  Ed  was  captured  and  on  his  way  North,  Mr.  Strick- 
land and  Capt.  Fordyce  visited  the  depot  in  Nashville,  where 
the  prisoners  were,  offering  him  money  or  any  assistance  he 
might  need.  Mr.  Strickland  went  to  Gov.  Johnson  and  Gen. 
Rousseau  for  their  influence  in  trying  to  get  him  paroled,  but 
failed. 

There  is  a general  exchange  of  prisoners  going  on.  Those 
in  dungeons  and  solitary  confinement  were  the  first  exchanged. 
Frank  Gurley,  who  was  captured,  tried  and  condemned  to  a fel- 
on’s cell  for  the  alleged  murder  of  Gen.  McCook,  who  was  killed 
two  years  since  by  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gurley’s  command, 
is  among  the  number.  Col.  Anderson,  who  caused  so  many  mur- 
ders among  innocent  citizens  last  Summer  and  has  been  on  trial 
in  Nashville  for  the  same,  committed  suicide  lately.  Supposed 
to  be  deranged. 


(March  12.)  Mrs.  Otey  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Burke  dined  with  me 
today.  In  great  trouble  about  Georgie,  all  his  symptoms  being 
bad.  Very  high  fever,  constant  vomiting.  Imagined  his  brains 
affected  and  sent  in  haste  for  Dr.  Sheffey.  He  thinks  that  the 
fever  might  have  been  produced  by  a chill,  which  affords  a 
hope  that  his  case  is  not  so  bad  as  apprehended. 


(March  13.)  Georgie  better  this  morning.  His  fever 
greatly  abated  and  his  eye  evidently  better.  Brother  Mitchell 
and  daughters  from  Athens  called  this  evening  to  see  us. 


(March  16.)  Arose  this  morning  from  another  attack  of 
nervous  headache.  Sent  a letter  to  Nashville  today  by  Sydney 
Dotmin.  The  Fourth  Army  Corps  under  Gen.  Stanley  are  leav- 
ing for  Knoxville,  and  all  is  commotion.  Georgie’s  eye  much 
better,  and  it  is  a source  of  joy  to  see  that  his  sight  is  not 
injured. 


(March  17,  1865.)  Last  night  was  an  exciting  one  to  Sue 
and  myself.  I retired  early  and,  feeling  very  restless  and 
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nervous  on  account  of  my  recent  headache,  I could  not  sleep. 
The  night  was  dark,  stormy,  and  the  wind  blew  terribly,  slam- 
ming the  shutters,  with  occasional  thunder  and  lightning. 

Before  retiring,  I secured  the  blinds  in  my  room  in  a way  in 
which  they  could  not  blow.  But,  about  midnight,  they  were 
suddenly  torn  open  and  the  window  raised.  Owing  to  my  ner- 
vourness,  I was  wide  awake  and  sprang  up  in  the  bed  calling 
out  in  a loud  voice,  “George,  call  the  guard ! Where  is  my 
pistol?”  George  was  in  bed  with  me,  owing  to  his  illness,  and 
immediately  replied,  “Here  it  is!” 

There  was  no  guard  for  us  to  call,  neither  had  I a pistol, 
yet  the  ruse  succeeded,  and  whoever  it  was  went  away.  I im- 
mediately struck  a light  and  passed  by  the  open  window  in  my 
night  dress  to  Sue’s  room.  She  was  up  and  terribly  alarmed 
as  we  two  were  alone  in  the  house  with  the  smaller  children. 
She  went  with  me  to  the  window,  and  I closed  the  blinds.  In 
opening  the  window,  they  pushed  out  the  sash,  which  I nailed 
down.  Sue  then  loaded  her  pistol  and,  having  recovered  from 
her  first  panic,  assured  me  that,  if  they  returned,  she  would 
certainly  fire!  We  dressed  and  sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night, 
but  the  burglars  did  not  return.  Mr.  Tom  Barnum  is  coming  to 
protect  us  tonight. 

There  is  a great  stir  among  the  enemy  tonight,  and  they 
appear  to  be  leaving  in  great  haste.  There  is  a rumor  that 
Gen.  Forrest  is  at  Courtland  with  15,000  men.  Wonder  if  it 
be  true.  The  wagoners,  camped  back  of  our  lot,  have  hitched 
up  and  left  since  dark. 


(March  18.)  The  Fourth  Army  Corps  have  nearly  all  gone. 
One  of  them  offered  me  a load  of  corn  for  $1.50.  Took  him 
up,  and  find  that  it  was  worth  $17. 

New  troops  are  coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  Raw 
recruits.  Gen.  Thomas  is  massing  his  troops  at  Knoxville.  It 
is  all  a myth  about  Forrest  at  Courtland. 


(March  19.)  We  accidentally  got  hold  of  a Louisville  Jour- 
nal today,  giving  an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
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Lincoln  and  Vice-President  Johnson,  It  appears  that  Andy 
Johnson  was  most  gloriously  drunk  and  demanded  to  make  his 
speech  before  taking  the  oath  of  office ! The  speech  was,  of 
course,  incoherent,  and  he  began  by  the  announcement  that 
President  Lincoln  was  a plebian  and  himself  was  a plebian,  and 
they  both  glorified  in  it.  He  disgraced  his  country  and  his 
cause.  His  friends  hung  their  heads  in  shame.  Most  of  the 
speech  has  been  suppressed. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  presented  quite  a conspicuous  appearance  upon 
the  occasion,  robed  in  a black  silk  velvet  dress  trimmed  with 
ermine.  Judging  from  the  description,  the  whole  scene  from 
beginning  to  end  was  quite  a farce. 

Have  been  very  busy  today  having  my  yard  cleaned  up. 
One  of  my  neighbors,  Mrs.  R.,  came  along  and  said  it  was  all 
nonsense  and  would  let  it  go.  It  may  be  labor  lost  in  times 
like  these,  but  we  cannot  bear  to  see  things  neglected  while 
in  our  possession. 


(March  20.)  Last  night,  Mrs.  Figures’  smokehouse  was 
broken  into,  and  she  was  robbed  of  all  her  meat  and  lard.  These 
things  occur  nightly  and  are  without  doubt  the  work  of  the 
soldiers,  and  they  have  been  on  half  rations  for  some  time. 


(March  26.)  We  have  news  of  a battle  between  Johnson 
and  Sherman.  The  Feds  claim  a victory,  but  the  information 
is  that  it  was  the  reverse.  Also  ‘‘grapevine”  that  Jeff  Davis 
has  resigned  and  that  Gen.  Lee  is  military  dictator,  that  Rich- 
mond is  evacuated.  Wish  we  did  know  the  truth.  Everything 
looks  dark  for  the  Confeds,  and  the  Yankees  believe  that  there 
will  be  one  more  big  battle,  somewhere  in  North  Carolina.  Think, 
of  course,  it  will  result  in  their  favor.  We  do  not  believe  that 
our  cause  is  hopeless;  believe  that  it  is  a just  cause  and  put 
our  trust  in  the  God  of  Battles.  If  it  be  a just  one,  He  will 
surely  not  forsake  us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  will  work  out  our 
independence  for  us  in  His  own  good  time  and  way. 
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(March  28.)  Spent  the  morning  in  trying  to  garden.  Laid 
off  the  rows  of  peas,  radishes  and  lettuce.  Mr.  Hereford  gave 
me  Irish  potatoes  enough  to  plant,  and  called  today  and  brought 
me  a great  variety  of  seed.  A valuable  present,  as  they  are 
very  high  and  hard  to  get.  Irish  potatoes  are  $7  per  bushel. 
I fear  the  garden  will  cost  me  more  than  it  is  worth  if  I have 
to  get  a man  to  take  care  of  it. 


(March  29.)  Gave  a man  $1  today  to  plant  my  potatoes  and 
plow  a small  piece  of  ground,  which  took  him  about  a half  hour. 
A nice  looking  white  girl  came  this  evening  and  offered  her 
services  as  a servant,  and  the  only  compensation  she  asked  was 
her  board  and  clothes. 

It  is  a very  long  time  now  since  we  have  had  any  tidings 
of  this  very  dear  person,  W.  D.,  since  he  left  so  unceremoniously 
in  December  last.  A continued  anxiety  and  heartache  is  the 
consequence.  Neither  have  I had  any  tidings  of  Billy  since  he 
left. 


(March  31.)  Last  night,  we  were  all  seated  around  the 
fire  in  my  room  when  Sue  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Ma,  do  you 
know  the  state  of  literature  at  the  North?”  “I  believe  so,”  I 
replied,  “they  are  a very  intelligent  people.” 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “a  lady  in  Huntsville  received  a letter 
today  from  her  friend  at  the  North,  and  how  do  you  think  she 
spelled  cat?” 


“Kat.” 


“No.” 

“Catt?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  I give  it  up !” 


“She  spelled  it  C-A-T !” 
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We  all  laughed  heartily  at  this  and,  this  morning,  I be- 
thought me  to  pay  her  back.  On  awakening,  was  surprised  to 
find  it  past  7:00  and  everyone  asleep.  I rushed  into  Sue’s  room 
in  my  night  dress,  exclaiming: 

“Get  up,  girls,  0,  wake  up!  The  town  is  full  of  Rebels. 
The  Yanks  were  caught  sleeping  upon  their  side  arms  and  were 
completely  surprised !” 

They  sprang  out  of  bed, 

“0,  Ma,  is  it  possible?” 

Rushed  to  the  window,  and  then  came  George  and  Dave, 
“sans  culottes,”  shouting,  and  just  at  this  moment  Margaret 
came  in  from  the  kitchen  to  see  “if  the  house  was  on  fire.”  When 
they  discovered  the  joke,  Sue  passed  it  off  pleasantly,  but  Geor- 
gie  was  so  exasperated  that  he  returned  to  bed,  and  Clara,  in 
her  indignation,  waxed  impertinent  and  said, 

“Ma  told  a story!” 

“The  town  is  full  of  Rebs  and  if  the  Yankees’  arms  were 
not  at  their  sides,  where  were  they?”  I replied. 

Sue  received  a note  this  morning  from  Capt.  Fordyce,  writ- 
ten from  Nashville,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  again  visited 
Eddie  at  Camp  Chance  and  that  he  was  not  yet  exchanged.  We 
cannot  account  for  the  delay.  Wrote  him  a letter  this  evening 
and,  accompanied  by  Mary  and  Dave,  took  it  to  the  provost  mar- 
shal, who  graciously  approved  and  sealed  it  without  examining 
the  contents. 

Went  from  there  to  Mr.  Barney’s  store,  next  to  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins’. She  was  absent,  but  found  Miss  Jennie  at  home,  and 
she  entertained  me  for  an  hour  with  an  account  of  Gen.  Stanley’s 
sojourn  for  nearly  three  months  in  her  father’s  house. 

The  general  and  family  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the 
family.  His  staff,  most  of  them  being  young,  attractive  and 
elegant  gentlemen,  visited  him  daily  and  were  very  solicitous  for 
an  introduction  to  Miss  Jennie,  and  the  general  used  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  it  about,  but  in  vain.  The  young  lady  was 
obdurant  and  persisted  in  her  allegiance  to  her  Southern  beaux. 
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Mrs.  Stanley  gave  two  large  entertainments  in  the  drawing 
rooms  and  went  out  repeatedly  and  urged  Miss  Jennie  to  come, 
but  without  success.  When  the  general  left,  he  said,  “Well, 
Miss  Jennie,  I commend  your  course  and  admire  you  for  it!  You 
have  excited  the  curiosity  of  my  staff  and  they  declare  that, 
when  the  war  is  over,  they  are  coming  to  Huntsville  expressively 
for  an  introduction  to  you.”  They  had  probably  heard  that  she 
was  an  only  daughter  of  an  heiress. 


(April  1.)  Mrs.  Watkins  came  in  town  today  and  brought 
Jennie.  Went  up  town  with  Mrs.  M.  shopping.  Some  of  the 
restrictions  of  trade  have  been  removed.  All  citizens  within 
the  picket  lines  are  allowed  to  purchase  to  the  amount  of  $10 
without  a permit.  Otherwise,  they  must  purchase  a permit  and 
take  the  oath. 


In  the  evening,  my  friends  poured  in  to  see  me  in  rather 
an  unusual  manner.  All  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  me  in 
health.  Said  that  they  heard  I was  dangerously  ill!  It  proved 
to  be  an  April  hoax.  Mrs.  Foote  came  this  evening  to  bring 
her  child’s  picture — a beautiful,  fancy  piece,  with  the  face  of  an 
angel. 


The  newspapers  are  meager  of  news.  We  are  still  kept 
in  the  dark.  Rumors  of  three  battles  in  which  we  have  been 
victorious.  A great  many  sick  were  removed  from  the  hospital 
yesterday  and  sent  to  Nashville.  The  price  of  goods  have  fallen 
considerably  in  the  last  few  days. 


A funeral  procession  is  passing,  a poor  soldier  or  soldiers 
from  the  hospital.  There  they  seem  to  be  dying  off  rapidly. 
There  has  not  failed  to  be  a funeral  every  day  for  the  last  month, 
and  the  ambulance  usually  contains  two  or  more  coffins.  Con- 
siderable pomp  is  kept  up  in  burying  their  dead.  A large,  hand- 
some bunch  in  attendance,  their  uniforms  in  dark  blue,  rather 
elaborately  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  dark  blue  caps  trimmed  with 
the  same  material,  and  white  gloves.  They  present  an  imposing 
appearance  and  precede  the  procession,  playing  a funeral  dirge. 
Next  comes  a squad  of  soldiers  detailed  for  the  purpose,  with 
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reversed  arms.  Then  the  ambulance  followed,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a body  guard  of  “contraband”  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, grinning  and  showing  their  tongues  and  keeping  time  to 
the  music. 


(Tuesday,  April  4.)  Went  to  the  square  this  morning  to 
make  some  purchases,  having  put  Margaret  and  Georgie  in  the 
garden  to  plant  corn.  We  are  somewhat  ignorant  as  to  the 
mode,  but  trust  to  a kind  providence  to  make  it  grow.  Heard 
that  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were  evacuated  and  in  possession 
of  the  Feds!  Can  it  be  that  so  much  precious  blood  has  been 
spilt  to  hold  our  capitol,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  has  been  obliged 
at  last  to  abandon  it? 

The  Yankees  are  perfectly  jubilant  over  it,  and  several 
ladies  had  to  go  to  bed  in  consequence.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
not  whipped  yet,  nor  do  we  believe  the  Southern  Confederacy 
is  either. 

Hark ! A cannon  is  booming  from  the  Fort— one,  two,  three, 
four.  One  hundred  guns  have  been  fired  in  honor  of  the  mo- 
mentous occasion.  They  ought  to  have  fired  1,000  after  the 
nearly  four  years  they  spent  to  obtain  it.  No  thanks  to  their 
great  Gen.  Grant  after  all — it  was  the  bold,  hazardous  and  suc- 
cessful march  of  Gen.  Sherman  in  the  rear  that  compelled  the 
evacuation  at  last ! The  Yanks  do  not  seem  to  be  apprised  of  Gen. 
Lee’s  whereabouts,  and  things  may  after  all  not  be  so  desperate 
as  they  would  have  us  believe. 


(April  5.)  Last  night,  sky  rockets  were  sent  up  by  the 
enemy,  and  there  was  universal  rejoicing.  Several  entertain- 
ments were  given  and,  doubtless,  every  officer  got  drunk  from 
the  excess  of  joy.  The  people  of  Washington  are  said  to  have 
embraced  each  other  wherever  they  met.  A Federal  paper 
voices  the  war  as  now  over.  Not  so  fast,  my  lads,  you  may  be 
mistaken!  I say  this  to  you  in  confidence,  dear  journal,  but 
wait  and  see.  They  are  already  talking  of  fixing  up  another 
amnesty  proposition,  which  they  think  will  have  the  desired 
effect. 
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(April  7.)  Was  surprised  by  a visit  from  Rev.  Leroy 
Wood,  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister  from  the  North.  He 
came  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  my  husband  and  the  fam- 
ily. Said  that  he  loved  him,  though  he  thought  him  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  war.  Said  that  he  supposed  that,  as  I was 
of  Northern  birth,  my  feelings  on  this  subject  were  somewhat 
divided.  Not  in  the  least,  I told  him ; I am  the  strongest  South- 
ern woman  you  ever  saw! 

He  sympathized  with  the  Confederacy  in  their  suffering, 
but  said  that  he  thought  the  leaders  who  brought  on  this  war 
should  be  punished.  I expressed  it  as  my  humble  opinion  that 
the  Northern  Abolitionists  had  brought  on  this  war.  Quite  an 
animated  discussion  followed,  but  we  parted  friends.  He  -is 
here  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  the  Federal  sick;  he  belongs  to 
the  Christian  Commission. 


(April  10.)  Mrs.  Figures  sent  for  Sue  and,  when  she  re- 
turned, she  was  so  overcome  with  emotion  that  she  could 
scarcely  tell  me  the  news,  which  was  that  the  Feds  had  just 
got  a dispatch  stating  that  Gen.  Lee,  with  his  whole  army, 
had  capitulated  and  surrendered ! It  was  officially  and  generally 
believed!  0,  my  God,  can  this  be  true? 


(April  11.)  The  deepest  gloom  prevails  in  consequence  of 
the  news  of  yesterday.  The  Yankees  have  made  no  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  which  leads  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  news.  Rev. 
Woods  called  again  and  said  that,  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
feelings,  he  believed  it  to  be  authentic  and  that,  furthermore, 
they  had  news  to  the  effect  that,  in  Wilson’s  raid,  Gen.  For- 
rest had  been  captured.  Also  heard  that  there  was  fighting  in 
Decatur.  Forrest  must  have  driven  them  back,  instead  of  being 
defeated  and  captured. 


(April  12.)  We  are  still  incredulous  with  regard  to  the  late 
news.  There  must  be  something  of  momentous  importance  pend- 
ing. Federal  papers  say  that  Lincoln  is  in  Richmond,  but  that 
no  passing  to  and  fro  or  any  communication  is  allowed. 
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Col.  Horner  arrived  with  regiment  last  night,  proving  the 
report  of  his  capture  a mistake.  He  brought  100  Confederate 
prisoners  and  800  horses,  all  stolen  from  citizens  between  the 
river  and  Cornersville. 


(Evening.)  George  comes  in  and  says  that  peace  has  been 
declared  on  the  following  terms — that  the  U.  S.  expects  a war 
with  England  and  France  and  that  the  Confederate  States,  by 
returning  to  her  allegiance,  is  to  remain  just  as  she  was  before 
the  war.  Every  man  to  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
his  property  to  be  replaced,  slavery  to  remain  as  it  was  and 
the  South  to  be  united  with  the  North  in  the  threatened  war! 

We  were  unwilling  to  believe  a word  of  it.  Tomorrow,  per- 
haps, will  remove  our  doubts,  for  if  true,  there  will  be  great 
rejoicing  except  with  the  Abolitionists.  It  it  raining  terribly 
and  has  been  for  two  or  three  days;  some  of  the  bridges  are 
washed  away  upon  the  railroad. 


(April  13.)  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Sue  went  over 
to  ask  Mr.  Figures  if  the  news  had  been  confirmed.  He  said 
that  everybody  had  heard  it,  but  nobody  believed  it  or  knew 
where  it  came  from.  The  Yankees  said  they  received  a dispatch 
from  Nashville  today  to  fire  200  guns  here  today,  without 
assigning  the  cause!  Up  to  4 o’clock  this  evening,  not  a gun 
had  been  fired,  and  they  now  say  that  the  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  done  is  that  there  is  not  an  artillery  man  in  town. 
Plausible  excuse. 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  late  news,  Huntsville  would 
be  vocal  with  the  shouts  of  joy!  Who  knows  but  after  all  the 
star  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  is  in  the  ascendent!  We  will 
say  to  you  in  confidence,  dear  journal,  right  here  that  we  in 
the  Yankee  lines  have  become  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  these 
lying  rumors  that,  when  they  actually  tell  us  the  truth,  we 
don’t  believe  them.  Keep  this  between  the  leaves  and  never 
divulge ! 
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Mr.  Wilson  called  to  see  us  today  and  says  that  there  is 
‘‘grapevine”  to  the  effect  that  England  and  France  and  Spain 
had  acknowledged  our  independence! 

A letter  from  Ed  this  evening. 


(April  14.)  The  firing  has  commenced.  Cannons  are 
booming  from  the  Fort.  The  brass  band  is  playing,  town  bells 
ringing.  Railroad  engines  are  shrieking  out  a prolonged  doleful 
whistle,  and  the  confusion  is  worse  than  confounded,  and  all,  they 
say,  for  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  and  that  of  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia army. 

The  boys  have  gone  upon  the  housetops,  and  the  dogs  have 
come  into  the  house  trembling  with  fear.  Every  boom  comes  to 
our  ears  like  a knell,  recalling  our  wandering  thought  for  Gen. 
Lee,  and  that  noble  and  devoted  band  of  Southern  soldiers.  We 
have  never  yet  learned  the  number  that  surrendered,  as  the  pa- 
pers are  silent  on  that  subject.  Would  we  could  know  the  truth. 
Bad  as  it  may  prove  to  be,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
this  suspense. 

Clara  has  gone  out  into  the  back  yard  to  ring  the  tea  bell 
by  way  of  burlesque.  Called  her  in  lest  she  incur  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Yankees. 

Here  comes  Mr.  Hereford.  Says  that  there  is  a great 
demonstration  going  on  among  the  negroes.  Next  comes  Mrs. 
Lanice,  all  excitement,  and  next  Mrs.  Brandon.  Our  heart  swells 
within  us  from  conflicting  emotions. 

The  band  is  approaching.  It  is  Col.  Horner’s  regiment 
marching  through  the  streets,  himself  mounted  upon  a fine 
black  horse. 

After  dinner,  started  up  town  and  met  two  soldiers  carrying 
a drunken  Yank  to  his  quarters  at  the  hospital,  and  a little 
farther,  met  Sue,  who  told  me  I had  better  not  go,  as  Col. 
Horner  had  given  the  soldiers  until  6 o’clock  to  get  drunk  in, 
and  they  were  taking  advantage  of  the  indulgence.  Turned  my 
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steps  towards  Mrs.  Carter’s,  and  from  there  to  Mrs.  Elgin’s. 
While  out,  heard  that  Gen.  Lee  and  staff  and  Gen.  Grant  and 
staff  were  gone  to  Washington.  Came  home  heartsick  and 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  everything. 


(Saturday,  April  15.)  All  quiet  today.  News  came  that 
Ridgely  Cruse  had  been  killed  in  a skirmish  near  Mobile. 

Went  to  the  provost  marshal  (Capt.  Moore)  this  evening 
to  get  three  letters  approved.  While  examining  them,  he  re- 
marked to  me,  “We  have  just  got  news  that  I fear  will  be  worse 
for  you  Southern  people  than  anything  that  has  yet  happened. 
President  Lincoln  was  shot  last  night,  at  the  theatre  in  Wash- 
ington, and  died  this  morning.  Seward  was  stabbed,  but  it  is 
thought  will  recover.” 

I asked  him  if  it  was  supposed  that  a Southern  man  had 
done  the  deed. 

“0,  no,”  he  replied,  “it  was  done  by  Booth.” 

I was  exceedingly  shocked,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  and 
felt  in  my  heart  that  it  must  be  bad  news  for  the  South,  if 
Andrew  Johnson  was  to  succeed  him.  What  startling  events 
have  crowded  fast  upon  each  other  within  the  last  few  days ! 
I little  apprehended  that  the  last  page  of  my  journal  would  re- 
cord the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Robert  Fearn  died  today. 


(April  16.)  Gen.  Grainger  has  issued  an  order  to  the  ef- 
fect that  all  persons  exalting  the  death  of  President  Lincoln 
shall  be  summarily  punished.  Mr.  Parker  was  seen  standing  on 
the  porch  of  his  brother’s  house,  laughing  and  talking  with  some 
young  ladies,  which  excited  suspicion  that  they  were  rejoicing 
in  regard  to  the  above.  The  house  was  searched,  and  last  night 
some  of  the  furniture  was  moved  out  with  a threat  to  burn  the 
house. 
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Gen.  Grainger’s  order  follows: 

“The  same  diabolical  spirit  which  attempted  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1861,  which  organized  expeditions  for  the  burning  of 
our  towns  upon  the  Northern  frontier,  and  the  assassination  of 
thousands  of  women  and  children,  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Confederate  government,  has  at  last  culminated  in  the 
fiendish  murder  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  It  is  hoped  that  this  act,  so  savage  and 
so  brutal,  will  find  none  in  this  community  who  in  any  manner 
shall  express  approbation  or  approval  of  this  most  foul  mur- 
der, they  shall  be  immediately  arrested  and  tried  by  a military 
commission,  and  if  found  guilty,  they  will  receive  the  most 
summary  punishment.  Such  treason  shall  have  no  home  in  the 
district  of  Northern  Alabama.” 

Some  further  particulars  have  been  received  of  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln.  It  appears  that  the  assassin  stood  behind 
the  box  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
He  was  then  seen  to  leap  upon  the  stage,  exclaiming  “Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis!”  in  front  of  the  actors,  and  to  then  disappear,  thus 
making  his  escape. 

An  assassin  entered  the  house  of  Secretary  Seward  and, 
rushing  past  the  servants  and  those  in  attendance,  made  his  way 
to  the  bed,  where  he  was  confined  from  his  late  injuries,  and 
stabbed  him,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  recover.  His  son  was 
knocked  down  and  mortally  injured.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  the 
box  beside  her  husband  when  the  shot  was  fired.  Gen.  Grant 
had  been  urged  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  night,  but  declined 
and  took  the  train  for  New  York  instead. 


(April  17.)  This  morning,  Miss  Ella  Scruggs  and  Miss  Ed- 
monia  Toney  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  courthouse  on  a 
charge  of  having  rejoiced  at  the  late  news.  Col.  Horner  read 
them  a lecture  and  dismissed  them. 


(April  18.)  Today  was  set  apart  by  the  Federal  authorities 
as  a day  of  mourning  for  President  Lincoln.  A cannon  was 
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fired  at  6 o’clock  this  morning  and  repeated  at  an  interval  of 
every  half  hour  during  the  day  until  sundown.  All  business 
was  suspended,  and  the  business  houses  draped  in  mourning. 
The  schools  were  all  closed,  and  every  mark  of  respect  shown 
for  the  day  by  the  citizens.  The  troops  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  with  arms  reversed,  the  flags  tied  with  crepe 
and  the  band  playing  a funeral  dirge.  Mrs.  Sheffey,  the  Misses 
Withers  and  Sue  Jolly  and  Mrs.  Hereford  called  to  see  the  pro- 
cession. 


(April  19.)  Mrs.  Pruitt  returned  from  across  the  river  to- 
day. Ran  up  to  see  her  the  moment  that  I heard  she  had 
arrived.  She  saw  W.  D.  only  10  days  since.  He  was  well,  but 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Marion,  as  there  was  a rumor  that 
the  Feds  were  approaching  that  point.  Gen.  Forrest  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  to  drive  them  back.  When  they  first  heard 
of  their  approach,  Gen.  Chalmers  was  sent  forward  with  a force 
to  check  their  advance,  and  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Forrest  to  move 
with  all  possible  haste,  but  a party  was  given  him  in  Marion  and 
he  stopped  to  attend  it. 

The  next  day,  a dinner  was  given  him  and  he  stopped  to 
attend  that!  In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Roddy  was  sent  forward 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  proved  inefficient  to  resist  their 
progress.  I have  not  learned  all  the  particulars,  but  it  appears 
that  they  took  Selma,  and  that  Gen.  Forrest  was  there  at  the 
time,  but  made  his  escape,  and  is  now  concentrating  his  forces 
for  another  effort  at  a dinner  at  Dr.  Cowan’s.  Mrs.  Pruitt  says 
he  was  sad  and  gloomy,  and  that  he  feared  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  that  portion  of  the  country,  as  he  had  not  men 
enough. 

Mr.  Ridgely  Cruse  was  not  killed,  but  is  a prisoner. 

Willie  Chadick  came  to  the  river  with  Mrs.  Pruitt,  but,  as 
his  business  is  not  quite  concluded,  will  not  be  home  yet  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  There  is  news  today  that  Mobile  has  fallen. 
Fear  that  it  is  too  true.  Felt  happy  and  buoyant  tonight  in 
the  face  of  everything  else,  from  having  my  anxiety  relieved  in 
regard  to  my  dear  husband  and  Willie. 
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(April  28.)  Just  arisen  from  a two  days’  spell  of  nervous 
headache.  Trying  to  get  my  garden  in  order  with  the  assistance 
of  Frances,  an  intelligent  contraband,  who  offered  her  services 
for  a home  and  board.  A coarse,  bawling,  loud-mouthed  negro. 
Hope,  however,  that  she  may  prove  a help  in  the  garden. 


(April  29.)  Mary  and  myself  are  lonely  today.  Clara, 
George  and  Davie  have  gone  fishing  with  a party  of  children, 
with  Mrs.  Figures’  protection.  I fixed  them  off  with  a basket 
of  refreshments.  I made  them  a dish  of  tictac-parched  corn, 
with  molasses  candy  poured  over  it,  of  which  they  were  par- 
ticularly proud.  They  went  off  in  high  spirits,  and  I hope  their 
enjoyment  may  equal  their  anticipation.  They  have  been  shut  up 
inside  the  picket  lines  so  long  they  are  perfectly  jubilant  at  the 
thought  of  escaping  for  one  day. 

Both  of  the  servants  are  at  work  in  the  garden  trying  to 
get  it  in  order.  Busied  myself  washing  and  dressing  my  butter. 
Sold  Mrs.  Figures  two  and  one  half  pounds  at  50  cents  per  pound. 
Have  two  splendid  cows,  having  raised  one  of  them  through  all 
the  perils  of  the  war  and  scarcity  of  food.  Said  calf  took  up 
quarters  in  the  smokehouse  every  time  a Yankee  raid  visited 
Huntsville. 

We  have  news  this  morning  that  Gen.  Johnston  has  sur- 
rendered to  Gen.  Sherman  upon  the  same  terms  that  were  of- 
fered to  Gen.  Lee.  It  appears  that  Sherman’s  first  propositions 
were  so  generous  that  it  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  and  they  were  not  recognized  at  that  point, 
and  Johnston  had  been  obliged  to  submit  on  their  own  terms. 
This  has  ended  the  military  power  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Went  for  my  new  bonnet  this  morning  at  Mrs.  Carter’s,  and 
met  Capt.  Turner,  who  has  just  received  a letter  from  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Williamson,  just  married  to  Capt.  Todd.  Speaking  of 
him  in  her  letter,  she  said  she  had  only  one  objection  to  him, 
and  that  was  that  he  was  a half  brother  of  Mr.  Lincoln ! 

Stopped  to  see  Mrs.  Irby  on  my  return.  Many  of  the  boys 
belonging  to  Lee’s  army  are  arriving  daily.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
sad  sight  to  see  them  coming  into  the  Yankee  lines,  under  the 
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circumstances,  after  fighting  them  for  four  years  and  leaving 
the  bones  of  three  fourths  of  their  brave  comrades  bleaching 
upon  the  battle  field.  Can  it  be  that  this  great  struggle  for 
independence  is  at  an  end? 


(April  30.)  Went  to  church  this  morning  to  hear  Dr.  Ross 
for  the  first  time  since  the  last  occupation  of  Huntsville.  After 
dinner,  borrowed  a Nashville  Dispatch  from  Mr.  Figures  to  read 
the  news.  It  appears  that  Booth,  the  murderer  of  Lincoln,  has 
been  caught  and  shot,  and  his  remains  are  now  in  Washington. 
He  would  not  be  taken  alive,  but  before  he  died  he  said,  “Tell 
my  mother  that  I died  for  my  country !” 

President  Lincoln’s  remains  have  been  carried  to  his  home 
in  Illinois,  and  the  demonstrations  during  the  whole  route  have 
been  a perfect  ovation  to  his  memory.  Since  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Johnston,  the  North  begins  to  feel  that  she  has 
the  South  in  her  power,  and  very  severe  measures  are  beginning 
to  be  proposed  in  regard  to  Rebel  leaders.  Every  precaution 
is  being  taken  to  cut  off  Jeff  Davis’  return,  and  he  is  denounced 
as  the  prince  of  traitors. 

The  wife  of  Col.  Horner  arrived  this  evening,  and  they  have 
taken  up  their  quarters  at  Mrs.  Bradford’s,  just  opposite  us. 


(Monday,  Mayl.)  Unusually  cool  for  the  first  of  May,  and 
we  have  had  fires  all  day.  Went  to  see  Mrs.  Donnegan,  who  is 
quite  ill. 

John  Young  called  today.  It  was  like  seeing  one  from  the 
dead,  as  he  was  reported  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  before 
Richmond  a year  since,  and  it  was  probably  recorded  in  this 
journal. 

Received  a visit  this  evening  from  Mrs.  Horner’s  baby. 
A grum  looking  little  creature  of  five  months.  Used  all  the  arts 
and  fascinations  at  my  command  to  win  from  it  one  smile,  but 
failed.  It  would  not  smile  upon  a Rebel ! Gave  it  a large  bouquet 
of  choice  roses  and  sent  it  h c*ne.  Image  of  its  papa. 
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A bright  moonlight  night.  The  band  is  serenading  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Horner  across  the  street.  Contraband  and  children  fill 
the  street,  listening. 


(May  3.)  Went  out  this  morning  to  make  some  visits. 
Heard  that  Gen.  Grainger  had  gone  to  Decatur  to  meet  Gen. 
Roddy  to  submit  the  terms  of  surrender. 


(May  4.)  Mrs.  Ross  called  this  morning  for  me  to  assist 
her  in  cutting  out  some  sleeves  and  mantle.  Clifton  Elgin,  a 
returned  soldier,  called,  and  Frank  Peebles  and  some  other  vis- 
itors, Col.  Scruggs  and  Mr.  Holden.  Our  returned  soldiers  look 
sad.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  a noble  bearing.  Far  su- 
perior in  their  personal  appearance  to  the  Feds. 

They,  the  Federals,  do  not  manifest  the  right  feeling  to- 
wards the  Southern  boys.  Clifton  said  that  some  of  them  were 
walking  behind  them  (he  and  Col.  Scruggs)  yesterday,  and  he 
heard  one  of  them  say,  “There  goes  two  of  them  fellows !”  Two 
or  three  days  since,  one  of  them  attacked  young  Cochran  and 
tautned  him  with  having  been  whipped.  He  gave  him  a retort, 
courteous  and  scathing,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have 
grown  out  of  it  had  not  an  officer  come  along  and  taken  the 
soldier  into  custody. 


(May  5.)  Sue  and  Mary  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Watkins’  to 
spend  the  day.  Had  my  dining  room  carpet  taken  up  and  a gen- 
eral cleaning  up.  Heard  that  Col.  Horner  had  been  to  Maysville 
to  settle  the  terms  of  surrender  with  Col.  Johnson  and  Meade 
and  would  not  allow  them  to  retain  their  horses.  His  terms 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  Mayhew  returned  this  evening  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years. 


(May  6.)  Sick  in  bed. 
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(May  7.)  It  is  said  that  Col.  Horner  and  an  armed  force 
have  gone  to  take  Col.  Meade  and  Johnson.  The  U.  S.  govern- 
ment has  offered  a large  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Jeff 
Davis,  Breckenridge  and  other  so-called  prominent  leaders  in  the 
rebellion.  They  are  also  accused  of  participation  in  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln,  which  bears  a falsehood  upon  the  face  of  it, 
and  shows  the  vindictive  spirit  at  Washington  now  operating 
against  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  South.  They  had  better 
take  the  advice  of  such  men  as  Gen.  Lee,  who  tells  them  that 
“unless  they  pursue  a mild,  generous  policy  toward  the  South, 
the  war  is  not  at  an  end !” 


(May  8.)  Received  a letter  this  morning  from  Nashville, 
written  in  a strange  hand.  Looked  at  the  signature — Austin! 
Who  is  he?  Light  breaks.  0,  yes,  one  of  the  three  Federal 
soldiers  who  called  and  asked  for  music.  Fears  that  he  was 
neglected  in  thanking  me  sufficiently  for  my  courtesy  and 
hospitality,  which  he  will  ever  remember.  Offers  his  services  in 
doing  anything  for  me  in  Nashville,  where  his  brigade  is  quar- 
tered. Bill  returned  last  night.  He  brings  no  new  tidings  of 
my  best  friend. 


(May  9.)  Heard  last  night  that  our  kind  and  disinterested 
friend,  Capt.  Fordyce,  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  Nashville. 
Feel  the  deepest  regret.  Wrote  him  a note  this  morning,  thank- 
ing* him  for  all  his  kindnss  and  generosity  to  Edwin,  and  express- 
ing our  sympathy  for  his  illness.  Wrote  also  to  Mr.  Herrick, 
asking  him  to  show  brother  Dave  the  note  and  requested  him  to 
hunt  up  Capt.  Fordyce,  and  show  him  every  attention  in  his 
power. 


(May  10.)  Brother  Mitchell  and  wife  from  Athens  called 
to  see  us  this  morning.  He  says  there  is  news  that  Gen.  Forrest 
has  been  killed  by  one  of  his  captains,  whose  son  he  had  executed 
for  desertion. 

It  is  rumored  that  Gen.  Roddy  will  surrender  after  a few 
days.  There  has  been  a truce  for  20  days,  which  will  be  out  day 
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after  tomorrow.  The  “grapevine”  also  affirms  that  Jeff  Davis, 
with  3,000  men,  is  safe  across  the  Mississippi  river.  What  South- 
ern man  or  woman  would  not  devoutly  pray  that  this  might  be 
true? 


(May  11.)  Col.  Johnson  and  his  men  came  in  today  and 
surrendered  to  Col.  Givens.  He  declined  surrendering  to  Col. 
Horner,  but  said  that  he  would  surrender  to  a gentleman.  Their 
request  to  retain  their  horses,  which  were  their  own  private 
property,  had  been  refused  by  Col.  Horner.  They  came  in  on 
foot,  and  every  man  had  sold  his  horse,  and  they  had  only  a few 
old  muskets,  which,  when  they  were  ordered  to  “ground  arms,” 
they  threw  down  with  curses  and  imprecations.  The  report  of 
the  death  of  Gen.  Forrest  has  been  contradicted. 


(May  12.)  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Miss  Figures  returned  last 
night  from  Dixie.  Brought  no  tidings  of  W.  D.  Feel  very  anx- 
ious as  to  his  whereabouts  and  his  return  home.  Mrs.  Bradford 
says  that  she  heard  he  had  gone  to  Texas  to  hunt  him  a home! 
Billy  left  yesterday  morning,  without  letting  us  know  that  he 
was  going  to  start  South,  or  telling  us  goodbye.  Expects  to  be 
gone  all  Summer.  Perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  eccentricity ! 


(May  14.)  Have  been  very  ill  for  the  last  two  days.  All 
restrictions  in  trade  have  been  removed,  and  we  can  now  buy 
without  a permit.  Can  go  where  we  please — no  pickets  out.  The 
Federal  authorities  say  that  there  are  now  no  insurgents  in 
North  Alabama,  and  the  necessity  no  longer  exists. 

Col.  Horner  issued  an  order  for  all  Confederate  soldiers  to 
lay  aside  their  reinforcements  and  uniforms,  and  urged  the  people 
to  try  to  be  united,  promising  them  protection,  and  asking  them 
to  assist  him  in  putting  down  thieves  and  robbers,  et  cetera. 

News  last  night  that  Jeff  Davis  has  been  captured.  News 
that  causes  the  heart  to  ache.  News  confirmed  in  tonight’s  pa- 
per. He  was  taken  with  his  family  and  staff  and  sent  North, 
heavily  guarded. 
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(May  16.)  Archie  Mills  called  to  see  me.  Just  from  Camp 
Chase.  Tells  me  that  Eddie  has  been  released  and  is  on  his 
way  home. 


(May  18.)  Mr.  Matt  Steele  came  tonight.  Saw  him  as  he 
passed  and  ran  out  to  inquire  of  W.  D.  Knew  nothing  about  him. 
Where  can  he  be?  Some  say  that  he  has  gone  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  we  do  not  believe,  but  feel  anxious  and  impatient 
for  his  return. 


(May  20.)  Capt.  Fordyce  returned  to  Huntsville  last  night, 
and  this  morning  sent  down  a package  of  books  and  papers.  Went 
this  evening  to  see  Sandy  White  to  learn  some  tidings  of  W.  D., 
but  he  could  give  me  none.  Capt.  Fordyce  called  during  my 
absence  and  left  word  that  Ed  had  gone  up  to  Lebanon  to  see  his 
relatives. 


(May  21.)  Mrs.  Watkins  came  in  to  spend  the  day.  After 
dinner,  we  went  on  the  square,  shopping.  Saw  several  returned 
soldiers,  but  could  learn  nothing  of  my  husband. 


(May  22.)  Jim  Matt  Robinson  called  this  morning,  but  had 
no  late  news  from  W.  D.  Heard  that  the  state  authorities  had 
surrendered.  What  then  keeps  him  from  returning?  Perhaps 
he  is  ill. 

The  soldiers  are  still  coming  in  every  day,  and  the  war 
begins  to  seem  like  a frightful  dream.  We  have  no  news.  The 
papers  continue  to  speak  of  Davis’  capture  and  arrival  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  but  many  doubt  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
papers  also  announce  the  capture  of  Clay  and  Gen.  Wheeler. 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith  has  not  yet  surrendered,  and  the  Federals  are 
beginning  to  doubt  whether  he  will  do  so. 

The  Hon.  Jere  Clemens  died  on  Sunday  morning  rather  sud- 
denly. He  had  just  returned  from  the  North,  and  has  been  in 
bad  health  for  some  time. 
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(May  26.)  A memorable  day,  for,  with  it,  ends  all  my  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  dear  ones. 
Soon  after  the  whistle  of  the  evening  train,  Sue  came  in  and  said, 
“Ma,  Eddie  has  come  and  is  on  his  way  here  in  the  omnibus !” 

It  was  no  surprise,  as  we  were  looking  for  him;  but  we 
were  not  looking  for  W.  D.,  who  got  out  of  the  omnibus  at  the 
same  time,  to  our  very  great  surprise.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
great  joy,  mixed  with  sadness.  When  we  thought  of  the  painful 
weeks  and  months  of  separation,  borne  with  patience  and  forti- 
tude for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  and  then  the  unfortunate  result ! 
He  was  surrendered  by  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  and  was  paroled  in  Mem- 
phis, returning  home  by  way  of  Nashville.  He  there  met  Eddie 
and  thus  they  came  together. 

The  war  being  over  and  the  dear  ones  returned,  there  will 
be  little  more  of  interest  for  these  pages.  Therefore,  you  and 
I,  dear  journal,  close  friends  as  we  have  been,  united  by  every 
bond  of  sympathy,  must  part. 

“We  have  shared  each  other’s  gladness  and  wept  each  other’s 
tears.” 

Whenever  my  eyes  rest  upon  you,  it  will  be  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  affection  for  the  consolation  you  have  afforded 
me  in  these  days  of  trial. 

Farewell ! 


(The  End.) 


Editor’s  Note:  On  page  5,  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
error  in  the  manuscript  of  Mrs.  Chadick.  She  refers  to 
the  Federal  commander,  General  Stanley,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  home  of  the  Misses  Pram.  A reader  has 
informed  us  that  this  home  unquesionably  was  that  of 
Dr.  Fearn,  on  Franklin  street,  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Garth. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  carries  a 
number  of  very  valuable  articles  relating  to  the  Vicksburg  Monu- 
ment for  which  the  Alabama  Legislature  provided  the  necessary 
appropriation.  The  Alabama  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  initiated  this  movement  some  years  ago  but  feel- 
ing that  an  adequate  monument  would  cost  more  than  that  or- 
ganization could  raise,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation.  In  addition  to  the  group  monument 
commemorating  Alabamians  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  there 
will  also  be  a statue  of  General  John  Forney,  in  another  part 
of  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  placed  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  line  where  the  Alabamians 
fought.  A sketch  of  general  John  Forney,  in  command  of  the 
Alabama  troops,  is  highly  appropriate  to  be  published  in  con- 
nection with  other  articles  in  the  magazine.  Mr.  Wallace 
Malone’s  article  on  the  seige  of  Vicksburg,  gives  one  a definite 
idea  as  to  the  merit  of  memorializing  the  part  Alabamian’s  took 
in  the  seige  there. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mrs.  Halsa  Alison  Kyser,  of 
Minter,  Alabama,  for  the  privilege  of  using  her  father’s  diary 
in  this  issue  and  for  furnishing  biographical  data  prefacing 
the  diary. 

Some  of  the  additional  articles  noted  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents relate  to  other  Confederate  personalities  and  subjects. 
The  only  article  having  no  relation  to  the  other  subject  is  a 
history  of  Commercial  Horticulture  in  Alabama  for  the  forty 
years  following  19 CO  has  an  economic,  rather  than  a military 
interest. 


The  Editor 


Bronze  monument  placed  in  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  by  the  Alabama  Legislature  as  a memorial  to  Ala- 
bama Confederate  soldiers  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1863.  The  movement  for  this  monument 
was  initiated  by  the  Alabama  Division,  United  Daughters  ov  the  Confederacy. 


STEFFEN  WOLFGANG  GEORGE  THOMAS 


The  sculptor  of  the  impressive  bronze  monument  the  State 
of  Alabama  is  having  made  for  the  Vicksburg  Park  in  Missis- 
sippi, is  Mr.  Steffen  W.  G.  Thomas,  who  has  his  studio  and 
resides  at  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  He  was  born  at  Feurth.  Ger- 
many, son  of  Johan  and  Elizabeth  (Hof ling)  Thomas  of  that 
place.  He  received  his  public  school  education  in  his  native 
town  and  was  prepared  in  the  applied  arts  at  Nurnberg  and 
in  Munich,  Germany.  He  entered  the  United  States  in  1928  and 
became  an  American  citizen  in  1933,  having  practiced  sculpture 
at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Atlanta  and  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  art  supervisor  for  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration, 1939-43,  and  President  of  Stone  Mountain  Board  of 
Education,  1945.  He  is  a Lutheran  and  a Mason.  He  is  the 
author  of  a number  of  poems. 

His  work  as  a sculptor  includes  groups  as  well  as  individual 
figures  and  busts  both  in  bronze  and  marble.  He  was  selected 
by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Alabama  Division,  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  and  certain  State  officials  to  make 
the  Alabama  group  monument  at  Vicksburg,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted and  will  be  unveiled  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  of 
1951.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama  appropriated  $150,000  for 
the  monument  which  commemorates  the  services  of  Alabama 
troops  and  troops  from  other  Confederate  States  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Alabama  commanders,  including  Gen.  John  H.  Forney. 
A separate  statue  of  General  Forney,  also  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  will  be  placed  in  another  section  of  the  park. 


WALLACE  DAVIS  MALONE 


WALLACE  DAVIS  MALONE,  of  Dothan,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Dothan,  and  a manufacturer  of  fer- 
tilizer. He  was  a member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  1947- 
1951,  a Baptist,  a Mason  and  a member  of  the  Newcomen  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Malone  was  born  in  Dothan,  January  28,  1896,  the 
son  of  George  Holcomb  and  Florence  Robert  (Davis)  Malone, 
and  grandson  of  George  Y.  and  Tabitha  Eleanor  (Wallace) 
Malone,  of  Pike  County,  and  of  Captain  John  T.  and  Clarkie 
(Wilson)  Davis,  of  Columbia.  Both  grandparents  served  in  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Representative  Malone  was  educated  at  the  Dothan  City 
schools,  at  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, and  at  Harvard,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution  in 
the  school  of  business  administration.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Dothan  City  Council,  in  1923-24;  was  a Trustee  of  Judson 
College ; member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Atlanta  and  St. 
Andrew’s  Bay  Railroad;  Executive  Committee,  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  past  President  of  Alabama  Bankers 
Association.  He  served  in  World  War  I,  and  was  discharged  as 
a First  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery.  He  was  married  February 
22,  1933,  to  Alice  Mae,  daughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Alice  (Bush) 
Dee.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Roberta  Louise 
and  Wallace  Davis. 


“VICKSBURG” 


An  address  by  Wallace  D.  Malone  before  the  State  Convention  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  Confederacy,  Dothan,  Alabama,  October  13,  1948. 

Optimism  filled  Southern  hearts  when  the  dogwoods  began 
to  bloom  in  1863.  All  eyes  were  confidently  on  General  Lee, 
brilliantly  victorious  in  Virginia.  The  Federals  were  still  mourn- 
ing their  disaster  of  the  previous  December,  calling  it  “The 
horror  of  Fredericksburg.”  That  unmatchable  pair  of  strate- 
gists, Lee  and  Jackson — clad  in  their  moral  and  mental  armor 
and  backed  by  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  seemed  now  invincible. 
“Marse  Robert”  was  on  the  move — heading  North ! The  peace 
party  of  the  North  was  voluble — “Let  them  go!  Stop  the  war. 
Let  them  go  in  peace !”  The  crafty — if  kindly — Lincoln  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  cunning  and  was  fearfully  subordinating  aggres- 
sive strategy  to  his  almost  insane  desire  to  protect  Washington. 
He  was  changing  generals  almost  every  month.  Lee  noting  this, 
planned  accordingly.  At  Chancellorsville,  the  first  week  in  May, 
the  outnumbered  Gray — largely  through  Jackson’s  slashing  flank 
attack,  had  disastrously  defeated  the  Blue.  Almost  a rout!  On 
the  sea,  Raphael  Semmes  and  his  “Alabama”  were  on  the  loose — 
sinking  or  capturing  a Yankee  merchantman  almost  every  day — 
but  not  without  warning.  The  British  Government  was  co- 
operative. Their  intervention  on  the  Southern  side  seemed 
possible,  for  cotton  was  now  scarce  at  the  Lancastershire  mills, 
and  there  was  severe  unemployment  in  the  Islands.  Her  com- 
merce was  Britain’s  life  blood.  More  than  once  had  she  fought 
to  keep  it.  There  would  be  diplomatic  recognition , at  least ! 

In  the  West,  two  rather  unknown  Brigadier  Generals,  one 
rumored  to  be  an  alcoholic,  had  both  dismally  failed  in  ad- 
vances towards  Vicksburg  from  their  Memphis  base.  One  was 
named  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  other  W.  T.  Sherman.  The  former 
had,  the  year  before,  been  abruptly  relieved  of  his  command,  with 
rumored  disgrace.  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  sponsor,  had  him  rein- 
stated. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  hero  of  Bull  Run,  now  largely 
recovered  from  his  severe  wounds  at  Fair  Oaks,  Virginia,  the 
previous  May,  had  just  been  given  over-all  command  of  the 
Confederate  armies  in  the  West,  including  the  Vicksburg  Gar- 
rison. “Old  Joe”  would  show  these  two  upstarts — Grant  and 
Sherman — a thing  or  two! 
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Yes,  the  Stars  and  Bars  were  flying  high  that  Spring. 

Lee’s  advance  was  knocking  some  sense,  about  the  South, 
into  the  Yankees’  heads.  They  had  even  relieved  that  scoundrel, 
Butler,  from  his  command  of  the  Federal  troops  at  New  Or- 
leans, which  city  had  been  captured  by  Farragut  in  May,  ’62. 
The  North  itself  was  nauseated  by  his  brutality  (though  Lin- 
coln was  later  to  honor  him  again) — nauseated  by  his  order 
to  the  people  of  that  city,  which  I quote,  “If  any  New  Orleans 
woman  should  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier 
of  the  United  States  she  shall  be  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a 
woman  of  the  town,  plying  her  avocation.”  This  was  too  much, 
even  for  the  Yankees. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  had 
been  rather  ineffective.  For  instance,  at  Charleston  one  Rhett 
Butler,  with  his  associates,  had  run  that  blockade  freely  during 
the  winter  of  ’62.  Cotton  was  getting  through.  Munitions  were 
coming  back  overseas — some  came  around  through  Mexico  by 
Vicksburg’s  railroad  to  the  West.  Confederate  money  was  near 
par.  Very  little  of  the  deep  South  had  been  invaded  or  had 
even  seen  Yankee  troops.  Life  went  on — with  not  too  many  in- 
conveniences. In  most  sections  food  was  adequate,  the  weather 
had  been  good  in  ’62.  The  very  young  and  the  very  old,  to- 
gether with  the  slaves  on  the  larger  plantations,  were  making 
a crop.  Louisiana  and  Texas  were  big  sources  of  supply  for 
Lee’s  armies  in  the  East,  largely  as  to  cattle  and  grain.  It  went 
by  rail  and  ferry  through  Vicksburg  on  to  Georgia  and  Vir- 
ginia. Up  North  the  factories  had  not  yet  been  long  enough 
converted  to  war  uses  to  be  able  to  abundantly  arm  the  Union. 
There,  the  cost  of  hiring  substitutes  for  army  service  was  sky- 
rocketing. In  Atlanta,  Scarlett  O’Hara,  recently  widowed,  was 
flirting  with  Rhett  Butler  but  thinking  of  Ashley  Wilkes,  in  the 
Virginia  Army. 

Protected  almost  on  three  sides,  West,  South  and  North,  by  a 
double  bend  of  the  Mississippi  and  by  Black  Creek,  Vicksburg 
was  considered  impregnable.  It  could  only  be  approached  from 
the  East.  There  was  dancing  there  and  at  Natchez ; and  singing 
on  the  levee. 

This  was  the  situation,  as  the  average  Southerner  saw  it, 
on  May  9,  1863. 
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The  very  next  day  a cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Southern  sun.  Stonewall  Jackson,  having  been  accidentally 
wounded  by  his  own  men  the  night  after  Chancellorsville,  died 
on  May  10th.  Was  it  an  omen?  Well,  we  still  had  that  “peerless 
one” — Robert  E.  Lee,  who,  having  thereby  lost  his  military 
right  arm,  immediately  reorganized  his  army.  He  formed  three 
corps,  putting  each  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  best  Lieu- 
tenants— Longstreet,  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill ! The  march  to  the 
North  was  continued.  Crossing  Maryland  a short  distance  West 
of  Washington,  Lee  drove  on  into  Pennsylvania.  ‘Carrying  the 
war  to  the  Yankees” — but  he  sternly  forbade  his  soldiers  to 
loot,  pillage,  or  molest,  upon  pain  of  instant  court  martial. 
What  a contrast  with  the  callous  Sherman,  in  Georgia  the  next 
year ! A full  hundred  miles  his  army  marched — towards  Penn- 
sylvania’s capitol.  He  now  approached  Gettysburg  more  than 
seventy  miles  due  North  of  Washington,  outflanking  both  the 
capitol  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  other  politicians 
were  frantic — demanding  that  the  Northern  generals  keep  their 
forces  close  to  Washington  regardless  of  sound  strategy. 

So,  Jackson’s  death  was  taken  in  stride.  Though  he  would 
be  sorely  missed  a few  weeks  later. 

The  determined  Grant  was  still  stalking  Vicksburg,  hanging 
around  its  possible  approaches — hatching  a brilliant  gamble  to 
take  it.  President  Davis,  Lee,  and  the  entire  High  Command 
at  Richmond  realized  what  Vicksburg  meant.  A prime  reason 
for  Lee’s  bold  invasion  of  the  North  was  to  divert  troops  and 
supplies  from  Grant  on  the  Mississippi. 

Let  us  pause  here  and  take  a look  at  the  larger  strategy. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Union  high  command  adopted  three 
main  objectives:  The  capture  of  Richmond;  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; and  the  blockade  of  Southern  parts : none  of  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  early  spring  of  ’63.  Control  of 
the  Mississippi  would  divide  the  South,  shut  off  all  aid  from 
the  West,  including  the  supplies  imported  through  Mexico.  It 
would  open  up  the  Middlewest  to  foreign  commerce  through  New 
Orleans.  Rivers  were  much  more  important  then  than  now. 
Vicksburg  was  also  astride  the  only  Southern  railway  to  the 
West.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Union  now  had  control  of  the 
Big  River  down  to  a short  distance  below  Memphis  in  the  North 
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and  to  a point  one  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans  in  the 
South,  the  Vicksburg  bridgehead  controlled  a two  hundred  mile 
gap  in  the  Federal  line. 

In  late  ’62  the  untimely  death  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
at  the  vicious  Battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  failure  of  his  imme- 
diate successor,  General  Bragg,  to  take  advantage  that  night 
of  Grant’s  confusion,  had  permitted  Grant’s  army  to  escape 
with  his  army  and  turning  a Southern  victory  into  a stalemate. 
The  South  could  not  afford  stalemates.  Time  was  not  on  our 
side  during  that  war.  This  was  the  same  army  which  Grant 
was  now  using  against  Vicksburg.  His  bases  were  Memphis 
and  Corinth.  By  November,  ’62,  Grant  had  45,000  men  with 
him.  In  that  month  he  began  an  overland  march  down  the 
railroad  toward  Granada  and  Vicksburg.  Confederate  General 
Van  Dorn’s  cavalry  destroyed  Grant’s  supply  base  at  Holly 
Springs,  forcing  him  back  to  Memphis.  Not  discouraged,  Grant 
now  with  60, COO  men,  placed  one-half  of  them  under  Sherman 
and  sent  them  directly  down  the  river  escorted  by  Federal 
gunboats.  With  the  other  one-half  he  again  marched  down  into 
Mississippi.  And  once  more,  Van  Dorn  cut  his  supply  line.  Back 
to  Memphis  he  went ! In  the  meantime,  Sherman — not  knowing 
Grant  had  retreated,  had  landed  his  troops  at  Chickasaw  Bayou 
a few  miles  North  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  severely  repulsed,  with 
a loss  of  2,0C0  men,  and  forced  to  retreat  up  river.  A double 
failure. 

But  the  tenacious  Grant  conceived  a new  plan.  Had  it  failed, 
as  it  should  have  done,  he  would  have  been  retired  in  disgrace. 
Upon  what  a fine  edge  does  the  balance  of  the  scales  sometimes 
turn — between  failure  and  success! 

By  February  Grant  had  most  of  his  army  on  board  Union 
Transports  and  steamed  down  the  Mississippi,  joining  Sherman 
at  a point  20  miles  Northwest  of  Vicksburg. 

From  here  Grant  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  on  the 
city.  He  tried  to  cut  a canal  through  the  peninsula  West  of 
Vicksburg,  to  by-pass  that  city  entirely.  He  tried  to  get  to 
the  East  bank,  North  of  the  city,  through  some  bayous  from 
the  river.  All  these  and  two  other  projects  were  costly  failures, 
consuming  nearly  two  months. 
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Now  he  tried  his  last  plan — more  dangerous  than  the  others. 
He  marched  his  Army  on  the  West  side  of  the  River  through  the 
swamps  to  a point  30  miles  down  river  on  the  Louisiana  side. 
Forty  thousand  men  with  their  guns  and  supplies ! What  a ter- 
rible trip  through  the  mud  and  water  and  insects  of  early 
summer!  The  Union  fleet  with  other  troops  and  more  substan- 
tial supplies  floated  down  the  river  to  meet  him — getting  past 
the  batteries  on  the  bluff  at  night — strange  to  say,  with  few 
casualties.  Sherman  was  left  up  river,  making  a feigned  attack 
as  a diversion.  Assisted  by  gunboats,  Grant  crossed  the  river 
near  Grand  Gulf  and  captured  Fort  Gibson,  which  was  lightly 
held.  The  Confederates  at  Vicksburg  evidently  were  confused 
by  Sherman  at  the  North,  or  else  they  didn’t  know  that  Grant 
had  his  main  army  with  him.  Otherwise  how  easily  could  he 
have  been  attacked  as  he  was  crossing  that  wide  stream. 

And  now  Grant  completed  what  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
maneuvers  in  military  history.  Brilliant  only  because  it  suc- 
ceeded. Loading  in  wagons,  only  five  days’  supply  of  food  and 
munitions,  he  cut  aloose  from  his  supply  base  on  the  river  and 
marched  out,  on  his  own,  into  a strange  and  hostile  country. 
This  was  early  May  and  he  had  43,0C0  men  with  him.  He  headed 
towards  Jackson,  the  capitol,  thirty  miles  east  of  Vicksburg. 
From  that  direction  lay  the  only  feasible  approach  to  his  goal. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  troops 
at  Vicksburg  were  under  the  personal  command  of  Lt.  General 
J.  C.  Pemberton.  Pemberton  was  a Northerner,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a regular  army  officer  and  he  had  served  in 
the  Mexican  War,  where  he  knew  Grant  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
He  had  married  a Virginia  girl  and  had  a family.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  Captain  Pemberton  was  stationed  in  Minnesota 
with  troops.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  Washington.  Upon 
reaching  there  he  resigned  his  commission  although  General  of 
the  United  States  Armies,  Winfield  Scott,  himself,  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  and  offering  a colonelcy  in  the  Union  Army. 
Pemberton  declined.  He  went  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  made 
a Major  in  the  Army  of  Virginia;  a few  days  later  going  into 
the  Confederate  Army  as  a Lt.  Colonel.  He  was  a friend  of 
President  Davis  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  After  having  built 
some  forts  near  Charleston  which  later  held  out  longer  than  any 
Southern  strongpoints,  he  was  transferred  to  Mississippi  in  1862 
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as  a Lt.  General.  President  Davis  had  told  him  to  hold  Vicks- 
burg at  all  costs.  Pemberton  had  never  commanded  any  troops 
in  action.  Davis  was  severely  criticized  by  some  for  his  attach- 
ment to  Pemberton — largely  on  account  of  Pemberton’s  North- 
ern background.  Yet,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  General  was  truly  loyal  to  the  South. 

Let  us  visualize  the  situation  as  of  the  second  week  in  May. 
General  Johnston  in  the  East  as  we  have  seen  had  just  been 
named  to  the  Supreme  Command  of  all  Confederate  forces  in 
the  West,  including  Mississippi.  He  is  hurrying,  still  somewhat 
weak  from  his  wounds,  almost  alone — to  Jackson,  to  personally 
take  command  of  the  reinforcements  for  Vicksburg.  At  Jackson 
he  finds  only  a meager  force,  less  than  15,000  men.  He  wires 
Pemberton  to  come  out  and  attack  Grant  in  his  rear  as  Grant 
marches  towards  Jackson.  But  Pemberton  has  a message  from 
President  Davis  to  hold  Vicksburg.  He  construes  it  literally. 
He  does  nothing.  Johnston’s  orders  are  not  obeyed.  Grant 
meets  Johnston’s  small  contingent  at  Raymond,  just  a few  miles 
West  of  Jackson — overwhelms  and  pushes  him  back  into  the  city. 
The  next  day  Grant  captures  Jackson  and  burns  it.  Johnston 
retreats  to  the  North.  Grant  then  turns  around  and  heads 
straight  for  Vicksburg.  Johnston,  who  has  now  regrouped  his 
men,  sees  the  necessity  to  consolidate  forces  and  to  attack  Grant. 
He  wires  Pemberton  as  follows : “Instead  of  losing  both  place 
and  troops,  we  must,  if  possible,  save  the  troops.  If  not  too  late, 
evacuate  Vicksburg  and  its  dependencies  and  march  to  the 
Northeast .”  Pemberton  does  nothing  for  a few  days  and  then, 
on  May  12th,  he  marches  out — but  the  Southeast.  He  hopes  to 
cut  Grant’s  supply  line,  but  Alas ! he  finds  that  Grant  has  no 
supply  line  to  cut.  He  is  living  off  the  country!  On  May  16th 
Grant  attacks  Pemberton  successfully  at  Champion  Hill  and 
the  next  day  at  Black  Creek.  On  May  18th  Pemberton  retreats 
to  the  defenses  he  has  prepared  at  Vicksburg.  The  siege  begins. 
Grant  holds  Johnston  off  with  a part  of  his  army  and  invests 
the  city  on  a sixteen  mile  arc,  touching  the  Mississippi  both 
above  and  below  the  city.  He  can  now  get  supplies  down  the 
Mississippi  from  Memphis  at  a landing  on  the  Yazoo,  a tributary. 


But  Grant  and  his  soldiers  don’t  want  a long  siege,  so  they 
attack  the  center  of  the  defensive  line.  They  are  savagely  re- 
pulsed, With  a loss  of  8,199  men.  Three  days  later  they  renew 
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the  attack,  and  are  again  hurled  back ! A telegram  comes  from 
Secretary  of  War  Seddon  to  Johnston : “The  eyes  and  hopes 
of  the  whole  Confederacy  are  upon  you,  with  full  confidence 
that  you  will  act,  and  with  the  sentiment  that  it  was  better  to 
fail,  nobly  daring,  than  through  prudence,  even,  to  be  inactive.” 
By  this  time  Johnston  has  accumulated  24,000  men  and  some 
cavalry,  yet,  for  some  reason,  he  does  not  attack,  doubtless 
waiting  for  Pemberton  to  move.  The  eyes  of  the  entire  nation, 
yes,  of  the  world,  are  turned  to  Vicksburg!  Grant  now  has 
80, COO  men  with  abundant  munitions  and  supplies.  He  has  free 
access  to  the  river  to  North  and  to  South. 

His  attacks  having  failed,  Grant  decides  upon  a straight- 
out  siege  and  starvation  of  the  defenders.  By  June  15  Pember- 
ton can  put  only  18,000  ablebodied  effective  troops  in  his  lines 
around  the  city.  Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  shells 
fall  into  the  streets.  Now  comes  hunger,  sickness,  and  contin- 
uous duty  in  the  trenches,  in  the  burning  sun  and  drenching 
rain,  in  the  damp  fogs  and  heavy  dews,  without  sleep  and  almost 
without  hope.  By  the  last  of  June  the  effective  Confederate 
combat  troops  are  down  to  8,000.  The  rest  are  either  dead  or 
too  weak  to  fight.  The  Union  forces  now  have  grown  to  100,000, 
superbly  armed — yet  they  dare  not  attack!  Hunger  and  horror 
walk  the  streets  with  the  citizens.  The  finest  homes  are  turned 
into  hospitals.  Constantly  the  cannons  roar.  For  days  and 
nights  those  in  the  trenches  have  no  relief  except  to  snatch  a 
little  sleep,  where  they  are.  Pemberton  still  holds  out!  On  the 
river  bank  is  a high  bluff  facing  West.  The  hungry  and  terri- 
fied people  dig  hundreds  of  caves  in  this  bluff.  When  a bom- 
bardment begins  they  “scurry  like  rats”  to  their  holes.  There 
is  now  practically  no  food  nor  medicine,  the  Federals  preventing 
any  traffic  across  the  river.  All  chickens  and  other  domestic 
animals  having  been  eaten,  including  some  horses — Mule  meat 
is  the  only  thing  left.  Now  is  sensed  the  ancient  fear  for  women, 
at  the  sack  of  a city. 

To  your  imagination  I leave  the  horrors  experienced  by  the 
civilians — men,  women  and  children — from  whom  no  complaint 
was  ever  recorded. 

The  entire  Confederacy  now  knows  what  Vicksburg  means. 
Surely  relief  will  come!  Where  is  Johnston?  All  eyes  are 
strained  to  the  East.  Bragg  has  an  army!  But  Bragg  has  his 
hands  full  North  of  Chattanooga.  No  relief  appears.  Grant 
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is  further  reinforced.  He  attacks  again  but  is  again  viciously 
repulsed. 

By  June  28th  all  hope  has  vanished.  A petition  from  some 
of  his  men  is  presented  to  General  Pemberton,  and  I quote: 
“Our  rations  have  been  cut  to  one  biscuit  and  a small  piece  of 
bacon  per  day,  not  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  much 
less  to  continue  the  physical  hardships.  If  you  can’t  feed  us 
you  had  better  surrender  us,  horrible  as  the  idea  is.”  By  the 
first  of  July  Pemberton  knows  he  cannot  repel  another  assault 
with  his  emaciated  troops.  He  discusses  with  his  staff  whether 
to  surrender  or  endeavor  to  cut  his  way  out.  His  division  com- 
manders are  unanimous.  So,  on  the  47th  day  of  the  seige  white 
flags  are  raised  and  he  sends  the  following  message  to  Grant: 
“I  have  the  honor  to  propose  an  armistice  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation.  I make  this  proposition  to  save  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood,  though  I feel  myself  fully  able  to  maintain  my 
position  for  an  indefinite  period.”  Grant  replies  by  demanding 
unconditional  surrender — no  armistice  necessary — as  there  are 
no  terms.  But  he  adds,  “Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endur- 
ance and  courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburg  will  always  chal- 
lenge the  respect  of  an  adversary.”  After  a parley,  however, 
Grant,  always  generous  in  victory,  recedes  from  his  “uncondi- 
tional” stand  and  agrees  to  let  the  defeated  garrison  be  paroled 
on  their  honor,  laying  down  their  arms.  (Can  you  imagine 
anything  like  that  in  modern  war?)  The  men,  except  the  higher 
officers,  to  take  the  oath  not  to  fight  again.  There  is  bitter- 
ness through  tears.  On  that  fatal  July  4,  1863, — the  next  day 
after  Gettysburg — 30,200  soldiers,  180  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
30,000  rifles  are  surrendered, — many  Alabamians  among  them. 
In  and  around  Vicksburg  10,000  Confederates  have  died.  There 
are  5,600  in  hospitals  now.  The  Union  has  lost  almost  exactly 
the  same  number.  The  Southern  soldiers  start  walking  down 
the  lonesome  road. 

Should  Johnston  have  attacked,  even  though  hopeless?  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  Who  knows,  unless  one  had  been  there  in 
person.  Though  brave,  he  was  a man  of  caution.  The  next  year, 
North  of  Atlanta,  his  cautious  policy,  according  to  Margaret 
Mitchell,  was  wearing  Sherman  down  , until  “Old  Joe”  was  re- 
placed by  Hood — called  a “fighter” — who  immediately  lost  At- 
lanta. Who  knows?  Now,  as  to  Pemberton!  Should  he  have 
attacked  Grant,  while  he  was  crossing  the  river  at  Grand  Gulf? 
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When  Grant  first  started  to  Jackson,  his  rear  exposed,  was  he 
not  extremely  vulnerable  to  a force  almost  his  own  size  based 
on  Vicksburg?  Later,  should  Pemberton  have  obeyed  Johnston 
instead  of  Jefferson  Davis?  Should  Davis,  at  Richmond,  have 
interfered?  At  the  last  why  did  he  turn  South  instead  of  meet- 
ing Johnston  in  the  Northeast,  as  ordered?  Why  was  there 
only  about  40  days’  food  supply  in  the  city?  Who  knows?  And 
what  does  it  matter  now ? They  were  every  one  heroes  who 
risked  and  often  gave  their  all  for  the  cause!  What  does  count 
is  the  unmatchable  bravery  and  courage  of  the  South  and  its 
troops.  Outstanding  above  all  differences  of  opinion  of  the 
Confederate  leadership  are  two  facts:  (1)  Never  was  General 
Lee’s  ability  nor  character  questioned.  (2)  Never  was  the  cour- 
age of  the  common  Southern  soldier  impeached.  Fighting  for 
slavery?  No!  Not  one  in  five — yes,  not  even  one  in  ten,  owned 
slaves  or  expected  to  do  so.  These  men  were  fighting  for  their 
freedom.  States’  Rights  was  the  only  way  they  know  to  pro- 
tect it. 

General  Johnston  now  retires  towards  Chattanooga.  He  is 
to  fight  Sherman  all  the  way  to  Atlanta  next  year.  Pemberton 
resigns  his  Lt.  Generalship  and  is  given  a minor  position  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  CSA,  Grant  is  now  the  hero  of  the 
Union.  Lincoln’s  confidence  seems  justified.  William  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman,  surveying  the  destruction  in  the  city,  found  some 
ideas  for  Georgia  next  year.  “War  is  Hell.”  “Live  off  the 
country.”  “What  you  can’t  use,  destroy.”  “War  is  Hell.”  “De- 
populate Atlanta.”  “Loot  Savannah.”  “Burn  Columbia.”  “War 
is  Hell.”  “Let  terror  be  a weapon.”  “War  is  Hell.”  “War  is 
Hell.” 


From  that  day  until  1946,  July  4th  was  never  celebrated 
in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

On  July3rd  Pickett  had  made  his  gallant,  but  futile,  charge 
at  Gettysburg,  entirely  unsupported.  Someone — not  Lee — had 
blundered.  Oh,  had  Stonewall  Jackson  been  at  Gettysburg  on 
that  fatal  day.  Lee  wiped  his  tired  brow,  and  now  begins  his 
masterful  retreat  to  his  beloved  Virginia,  without  one  word  of 
recrimination  for  those  generals  whose  tardy  negligence  had 
doubtless  caused  him  to  lose  that  battle.  Not  a young  man  when 
the  war  started,  he  is  now  nearly  60.  He  has  aged  in  those  three 
years. 
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By  the  South,  two  mortal  blows  have  been  received.  That 
at  Vicksburg  is  to  the  heart,  though  that  strong  heart — sus- 
tained almost  solely  by  the  spirit,  will  continue  to  beat,  with 
occasional  rallies — each  one  weaker — for  two  more  terrible 
years,  while  the  body  is  dying. 

Back  of  brave  smiles,  a gnawing  doubt  persists  in  the  minds 
of  the  well-informed.  Can  we  fight  the  whole  world?  Imported 
hired  mercenaries,  mostly  Irish,  are  pouring  into  New  York. 
Perhaps  some,  with  a gift  of  prophecy,  now  see  the  years  of 
reconstruction  and  frustration  which  are  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
Cotton  States.  Perhaps  some  foresee  the  South  in  an  economic 
vise,  remaining  oppressed,  for  50  years — a longer  period  of  time 
than  any  conquered  peoples  in  modern  history.  No  Marshall 
Recovery  Plan  here ! Exactly  the  reverse.  Frustrated,  and  with 
its  modern  scalawags,  often  working  at  cross  purposes.  Through 
sentiment,  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  name  of  one  party,  there- 
fore, to  be  ignored  by  both  parties.  So  to  remain  even  after 
that  one  party  shall  have  deserted  its  principles  to  bid  for  the 
votes  of  minority  groups  hostile  to  Southern  concepts  and  ideals. 
So  to  cling  until  the  shame  of  Philadelphia — 1948 — brought  a 
rude  awakening. 

And  worst  of  all,  though  highly  respected — to  be  generally 
misunderstood.  To  be  misunderstood,  though  furnishing  na- 
tional leaders  of  character  and  brains  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  and  population.  Misunderstood 
in  spite  of  Henry  Grady,  of  Thomas  Dixon,  Claude  Bowers,  and 
others.  Yes,  later  in  spite  of  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  and 
Fielding  Wright  of  Mississippi,  both  going  courageously  to  prob- 
able defeat  in  order  to  present  the  South’s  cause  to  this  nation 
and  to  the  world — supported  bravely  by  Alabama’s  own  J.  T. 
Graves  and  Frank  Dixon.  Misunderstood,  yes,  but  fully  under- 
standing ! Understanding  the  necessity  for  keeping  its  Cau- 
casion  blood  pure — and  able,  for  instance  to  more  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  overtones  of  Winston  Churchill’s  spirit 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  nation.  Understanding  that 
its  sons  and  daughters  must  preserve  its  ideals — as  you  women 
here  are  doing;  handing  them  down  to  future  generations — 
glorifying  the  spirit ; knowing  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone ! 

Vicksburg’s  reverberations  are  felt  far  and  near.  In  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Lincoln — to  be  later  cannonized — calculates  the  effect 
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of  these  victories  upon  the  1864  Presidential  campaign.  The 
Confederate  agents  in  Canada  avoid  mention  of  Vicksburg.  The 
unemployed  cotton  mill  workers  in  England  take  hope.  A cer- 
tain coolness  is  apparent  toward  Southern  representatives  in 
London.  In  Egypt  the  price  of  cotton  tumbles.  The  Australian 
wool  growers  wonder  if  they  should  continue  to  increase  their 
flocks.  The  Confederate  dollar  takes  a nose  dive.  Reverbera- 
tions ! The  bottom  falls  out  of  the  cattle  market  in  San  Antonio. 
In  Mexico  the  French  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Up  North,  greedy  eyes  look  to- 
wards the  carpetbags  in  the  clothes  closet.  The  abolitionists, 
hunched  over  their  Boston  tea  cups,  increase  their  fanatical 
mouthings.  The  Yankee  soldiers  see  and  covet  the  jewelry  and 
the  imported  furniture  in  the  Delta  mansions.  Only  the  faith- 
ful slaves  remain  unchanged,  as  they  continue  their  devotion 
to  their  masters’  families.  (There  was  no  single  recorded  case 
of  violence  towards  any  white  woman  by  the  negroes  in  the 
South  during  that  whole  four  years.)  Not  until  the  carpetbag- 
gers came,  and  their  modern  successors.  The  most  provident, 
at  home,  think  of  a place  to  hide  their  silver  and  of  some  con- 
venient swamp  to  send  their  livestock.  At  night  all  gather  closer 
around  the  hearthstone.  The  family  Bible  is  often  open.  Up  in 
Virginia  the  footsore  Captain  of  Company  F,  15th  Alabama 
Infantry,  from  Pike  County  comes  upon  one  of  his  men — a native 
of  Brundidge,  sitting  under  a tree  crying.  There  is  an  open 
box  in  his  hands.  In  that  box  are  seven  sweet  potatoes.  “This 
is  from  home,  Cap’n.  They  sent  me  some  ’taters.  That’s  all 
they  had  to  send.”  Yes,  a blow  has  been  struck  to  the  heart. 
The  South  is  now  itself  a Vicksburg,  invested  on  all  sides.  A 
creeping  paralysis  with  fever  sets  in.  A fever  that  will  burn 
away  what  was  in  some  respects  the  finest  civilization  the  world 
had  known  up  to  that  time — perhaps  since.  Vicksburg  has 
fallen.  The  Confederacy  is  cut  in  two.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Is  it?  No!  a thousand  times,  No!  Only  the  material  part 
is  gone.  The  bright  spirit  still  lives ! So  here’s  to  you — Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy — here’s  to  you — -who  are  preserving  its 
traditions,  nourishing  its  principles — preserving  and  nourishing 
— because  they  are  old? — No — Oh — No!  ’Tis  because  they  are 
RIGHT. 

The  Sons  of  the  South  salute  you! 
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ALABAMA  MEMORIALS  AT  VICKSBURG 
By  Kathleen  Daugette  Carson 

Chairman  Special  Committee 

Since  its  organization  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  April  18, 
1897,  the  Alabama  Division  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy has  established  countless  memorials  to  the  heroes  who 
gave  their  fortunes,  homes,  and  lives  in  defense  of  their  beloved 
Southland.  Perhaps  the  largest  undertaking  thus  far,  and  one 
most  desired  by  the  people  of  Alabama,  will  soon  be  as  a cher- 
ished dream  come  true.  Significant  and  fine  pieces  of  bronze 
statuary  in  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  will  be  a reminder  to  the  world  of  Alabama’s  grati- 
tude and  undying  love  for  her  sons  who  participated  in  the 
tragic  Siege  of  Vicksburg. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May,  1946  U.  D.  C.  Magazine , written  by  James  R.  Mc- 
Conaghie,  Superintendent  of  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park : 

“Since  ancient  times  men  have  memorialized  the  climactic 
moments  of  history  by  enshrining  their  physical  setting.  This 
custom  is  deeply  intertwined  with  the  folklore  of  the  human  race. 
Preservation  of  the  places  associated  with  great  personalities 
and  great  events  not  only  creates  reverence  for  the  past,  but 
inspires  succeeding  generations  with  patriotism  and  spiritual 
union.  The  United  States  of  America,  though  a comparatively 
young  nation,  has  an  inspiring  array  of  historic  shrines,  places 
where  its  people  suffered  and  sacrificed  to  build  an  enduring 
nation.  One  of  the  most  poignant  and  memorable  of  these  is 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

“On  February  21,  1899  President  McKinley  signed  a Bill 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of  Vicksburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  the  site  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  western  campaign 
during  the  War  Between  the  States.  Its  tragic  significance  is 
aptly  expressed  in  an  inscription  on  one  of  its  commemorative 
structures : ‘Here  brothers  fought  for  their  principles.  Here 
heroes  died  for  their  country.  And  a united  people  will  forever 
cherish  the  legacy  of  their  manhood.’ 
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“Strategically  located  on  high  bluffs  that  command  a great 
bend  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Vicksburg,  early  in  1863,  became 
the  storm  center  of  the  western  campaign.  The  epic  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  city  has  become  a classic  problem  of 
military  strategy.  . . . Conquest  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Union 
armies  would  provide  the  North  with  a much  needed  outlet  to 
the  sea ; the  Confederacy  would  be  effectively  divided,  and  the 
primary  source  of  food  and  supplies  to  the  Confederacy  would  be 
cut  off.  Should  this  objective  be  accomplished,  a mortal  blow 
would  be  dealt  the  South.” 

Comments  in  the  daily  newspaper,  The  Vicksburg  Citizen , 
tell  of  the  desperate  circumstances  to  which  the  people  of  the 
city  and  its  defenders  were  reduced  before  surrender  came-  on 
July  4,  1863.  In  one  column  of  this  paper,  dated  July  2,  1863, 
is  the  following:  “We  are  indebted  to  Major  Gillespie  for  a 

steak  of  Confederate  beef,  alias  meat.  We  have  tried  it,  and 
can  assure  our  friends  that  if  it  is  rendered  necessary,  they 
need  have  no  scruples  at  eating  the  meat.  It  is  sweet,  savory 
and  tender,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a mule  left,  we  are  satisfied 
our  soldiers  will  be  content  to  subsist  on  it.”  In  the  right  hand 
column  of  the  same  newspaper  is  an  article  on  Vicksburg  and 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  probably  written  by  J.  M.  Swords, 
proprietor,  is  one  of  derision  for  General  Grant.  It  says : “The 
great  Ulysses  . . . has  expressed  his  intentions  of  dining  in 
Vicksburg  on  Sunday  next  and  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  a grand  dinner,  and  so  forth.  . . . Ulysses  must  get  into  the 
city  before  he  dines  in  it.  The  way  to  cook  a rabbit  is  first  to 
catch  the  rabbit,  etc.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  same  column  is 
another  story,  dated  July  4,  1863,  which  continues:  “Two  days 

bring  about  great  changes.  The  banner  of  the  Union  floats  over 
Vicksburg.  General  Grant  has  caught  the  rabbit,  he  has  dined 
in  Vicksburg,  and  he  did  bring  his  dinner  with  him.  . . . The 
daily  newspaper,  The  Citizen , lives  to  see  it.  For  the  last  time  it 
appears  on  wallpaper.  . . . This  is  the  last  wallpaper  Citizen , and 
is,  excepting  this  note,  from  the  types  as  we  Yankee  printers 
found  them.  Copies  will  be  available  in  years  to  come  as  a 
curiosity.” 

The  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  comprises  1323  acres 
possessing  rare  historic  and  scenic  interest.  There  are  1598 
memorials,  monuments  and  markers  in  the  park,  and  the 
trenches,  fortification  and  earthworks  are  still  clearly  discern- 
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ible.  The  most  important  center  of  the  defense  line  was  manned 
by  Alabama  troops,  under  the  commands  of  Major  General  John 
H.  Forney  and  Major  General  C.  L.  Stevenson.  Imposing  me- 
morials to  their  troops  who  fought  against  the  Alabamians  have 
been  erected  by  the  States  of  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Minnesota. 

Through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Alabama  Division  U.  D.  C. 
the  State  of  Alabama  appropriated  $150,000.00  to  establish  a 
fitting  memorial  to  her  sons.  The  appropriation  was  obtained 
from  the  surplus  in  the  Confederate  Pension  Fund,  which  fund 
was  provided  by  a one  mill  ad  valorem  tax,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1899,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  paying  pensions,  and 
caring  for  Confederate  soldiers,  sailors,  and  their  wives.  During 
the  administration  of  Governor  Bibb  Graves  a part  of  the  sur- 
plus of  this  Confederate  earmarked  fund  was  made  available  for 
Public  Welfare.  In  a letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Vicksburg 
Committee,  dated  August  5,  1949,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Wm.  M.  Beck,  says : “I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
know  the  House,  today,  restored  a sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  take  care  of  the  money 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  Vicksburg  Monuments 


On  May  3,  1949,  when  the  Legislature  convened,  House  Bill 
No.  1 was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representatives  G.  M. 
Taylor,  Prattville,  John  H.  Pinson,  Geiger,  and  John  W.  Inzer, 
Jr.,  Gadsden,  as  sponsors.  On  June  21,  Mr.  Pinson  made  a 
memorable  address  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  support  of  the  bill.  Sponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  upper  chamber 
were  Senators  Albert  Boutwell,  Birmingham,  George  P.  Quarles, 
Selma,  and  Silas  D.  Cater,  Montgomery.  Senator  Preston  C. 
Clayton  offered  an  amendment  to  the  original  bill,  which  had 
by  that  time  become  designated  by  its  opponents  as  The  Tomb- 
stone Bill.  Members  of  the  U.  D.  C.  effectively  steered  and  fol- 
lowed it  through  various  committees  and  channels  until  it  reached 
the  office  of  Governor  James  E.  Folsom  on  July  19,  1949,  and 
he  signed  into  law,  Legislative  Act  No.  253. 

In  the  Vicksburg  National  Park  the  State  Memorial  will  be 
placed  on  the  designated  Alabama  Circle  on  South  Confederate 
Avenue.  Extensive  landscaping  and  beautification  of  the  spot 
has  been  in  progress  for  months,  while  the  magnificent  group  of 
bronze  statuary  is  being  completed  in  New  York  City.  We  are 
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indebted  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Steffen  Thomas,  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  memorial  as  follows : 

“This  flag  is  the  spirit  of  Alabama  which  never  fell,  being 
upheld  and  defended  by  men  and  women  alike.  The  woman  rep- 
resents the  womanhood  of  Alabama  who  stood  ever  ready  to  give 
comfort  spiritually  as  well  as  physically — who  maintained  the 
homes,  and  with  her  courage  supported  the  courage  of  her  men, 
and  with  her  inspiration  kept  forever  high  the  spirit  of  Alabama 
against  all  odds — who  even  long  after  the  war  staunchly  nur- 
tured the  flame  that  was  the  beautiful  life  and  ideal  of  the 
South — and  through  the  endurance  of  physical  hardships  and  the 
cloudiness  of  long  years  has  not  let  it  die  even  to  this  day — this 
woman  is  Alabama  herself. 

“These  men  are  the  heroes  who,  with  the  last  vestige  of 
physical  strength  and  moral  courage,  took  a death  stand  in  de- 
fense of  their  Southern  ideals,  their  homes,  the  womanhood,  and 
the  spirit  of  Alabama.” 

In  addition  to  the  memorial  provided  by  State  funds,  the 
Alabama  Division  U.  D.  C.  is,  after  many  years  of  work,  going 
to  realize  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Major  General  John  H. 
Forney,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Vicksburg  Campaign. 
He  commanded  the  Second  District  of  Vicksburg  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Siege.  A number  of  private  contributions  have  now 
assured  the  completion  of  the  memorial,  a beautiful  heroic  bronze 
statue  on  a granite  base.  It  is  being  finished  in  New  York  by 
Steffen  Thomas  as  sculptor.  Members  of  the  Alabama  Division 
have  been  contributing  to  a fund  for  a memorial  to  General 
Forney  since  1933. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Park,  Captain  Wm.  T. 
Rigby,  Chairman  of  the  Vicksburg  National  Park  Commission, 
informed  Miss  Mary  Forney  that  the  United  States  Government 
proposed  to  honor  General  Forney  by  reserving  space  in  the 
park  for  his  statue.  His  letter  reads  in  part : “No  General  of 

the  two  armies,  Union  and  Confederate,  that  contended  on  this 
battlefield,  is  more  deserving  of  a statue  than  your  father.  . . . 
Your  distinguished  father,  Major  General  John  H.  Forney,  com- 
manded the  Division  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Lieut.  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Pemberton,  that  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  borne 
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the  brunt  of  the  assaults  and  the  siege  operations  of  the  Union 
Army.  The  park  work  will  be  sadly  incomplete  and  unfinished 
until  his  statue  has  been  placed  therein,  at  the  commanding  site 
just  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  line  of  his  Division,  that  has 
been  reserved  for  it. 

“In  this  connection,  I desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  total  casualties  (3172),  in  the  five  commands  of 
General  Pemberton’s  Army  engaged  in  the  defense,  (four  Divi- 
sions and  Waul’s  Texas  Legion),  more  than  one-third,  (1120), 
were  in  Forney’s  Division.  His  personal  gallantry,  and  the  good 
conduct  of  his  Division,  during  the  defense  of  Vicksburg  in  the 
trying  days  of  1863,  made  the  selection  of  General  Forney  as  one 
of  the  heroes  to  be  distinctively  honored  in  this  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  and  now  appeal  convincingly  to  every  lover  of  his 
whole  country  for  recognition  and  perpetual  remembrance.  A 
fine  statue  of  the  General  in  this  National  Military  Park  is  the 
best  possible  recognition  of  the  valor  of  the  men,  and  the  ability 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Division,  that  can  be  made.” 

Individual  memorials  to  Alabamians  in  the  Vicksburg  Park 
are  as  follows : A bust  of  Brig.  General  E.  D.  Tracy,  which  was 
erected  March  11,  1913  at  a cost  of  $555.00  for  the  bust,  and 
$181.67  for  the  pedestal.  The  sculptor  was  Solon  H.  Borglum, 
and  the  cost  was  paid  from  the  park  appropriation;  a relief 
portrait  of  Major  Samuel  H.  Lockett,  erected  March  1,  1910  at 
a cost  of  $400.00.  The  sculptor  was  T.  A.  R.  Kitson,  and  the 
cost  was  paid  from  the  park  appropriation;  a bust  of  Col.  (Gen.) 
Isham  W.  Garrott,  which  was  erected  in  1909  by  his  sons.  Wil- 
liam Couper  was  the  sculptor;  one  thousand  dollars  which  had 
been  set  aside  from  the  park  appropriation  for  the  Forney 
memorial  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  1921.  The  regu- 
lation which  provided  the  fund  required  this  to  be  done  in  the 
event  it  was  not  used  in  a reasonable  length  of  time. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Sewall,  of  Mobile,  served  the  Alabama  Division 
U.  D.  C.  as  Chairman  of  the  Vicksburg  Committee  from  1934  to 
1942.  To  her  is  due  full  credit  for  having  raised  the  funds 
which  were  used  to  defray  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee 
in  acquainting  the  State  Legislature  with  the  undertaking  in 
1948-49.  Mrs.  Jesse  Roberts  of  Montgomery  became  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  in  1942.  She  was  successful  in  having  ap- 
proved as  a PWA  project  an  heroic  statue  of  Major  General 
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John  H.  Forney.  Because  of  a shortage  of  vital  materials  dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  statue  was  never  completed.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Committee  was  made  in  1947  by  Mrs.  John 
Privett  of  Birmingham,  President  of  the  Alabama  Division 
U.  D.  C. 

The  Special  Vicksburg  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Committee  of  the  State  Legislature,  is  making  elaborate  plans 
for  the  dedication  at  a date  to  be  announced  later.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  early  summer  before  the  work  is  complete.  The  Special 
Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  working  with  the 
State  Building  Commission.  All  details  connected  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  State  Memorial  have  to  be  approved  by  this  Com- 
mittee. The  Executive  Board  of  the  Alabama  Division  U.  D.  C. 
approved  on  October  25,  1950,  the  plans,  specifications,  and 
sketch  model  of  the  General  John  H.  Forney  statute.  Members 
of  the  Special  Vicksburg  Committee  are  Mrs.  Bibb  Graves,  Mrs. 
Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  Mrs.  Pickett  C.  Smith,  Honorable  John 
Pinson,  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Eugene  Thames,  Mrs.  John 
B.  Privett,  Co-Chairman,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Carson,  Chairman. 

The  entire  Committee  is  listed  below.  It  was  through  co- 
operation and  work  of  this  Committee  that  the  Vicksburg  under- 
taking will  eventually  come  to  a successful  conclusion. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  H.  FORNEY 

Written  by  His  Daughter 

Annie  Forney  Daugette 

“The  memory  of  a great  name  and  the  inheritance  of  a 
great  example  is  the  legacy  of  heroes/’  Such  a legacy  was  left 
to  John  Horace  Forney  whose  life  was  heroic  from  childhood. 
To  be  a soldier  was  his  dream,  and  as  he  grew  it  became  his  ideal. 

Concerning  his  ancestry  I shall  begin  with  Jacob  Forney  I, 
a French  Huguenot.  Brander  Matthews,  one  of  the  foremost 
writers  in  the  field  of  American  literature  says : 

“This  French  Protestant  stock  is  considered  the  ablest 
and  sturdiest  of  all  the  many  which  have  mingled  to  make 
the  modern  American.” 

When  Jacob  I,  was  a baby  his  father  fled  with  him  from 
France  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  preferring  self- 
expatriation to  the  renunciation  of  his  religious  beliefs.  He  set- 
tled in  Alsace  on  the  Rhine  where  freedom  of  worship  and 
opinion  were  tolerated.  Here  the  father  died  leaving  the  little 
boy  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left 
Alsace  and  went  to  Amsterdam.  While  he  was  there  he  became 
interested  in  the  glowing  accounts  from  across  the  Atlantic  about 
the  New  World,  and  allured  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  still 
greater  political  and  religious  liberties,  he  sailed  for  America  on 
the  first  ship  having  that  destination.  When  the  good  old  vessel 
“Friendship”  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1739,  Jacob  Forney  I, 
a sturdy  youth  of  eighteen,  set  foot  on  a new  world  leaving  the 
old  behind — with  his  Huguenot  blood  to  steer  him  straight  and 
his  Dutch  environment  for  thrift — he  soon  made  good.  Soon 
after  maturity  he  returned  to  Germany  to  procure  a small 
legacy.  After  adjusting  his  affairs  and  finding  it  no  longer 
home,  he  again  embarked  for  America  on  a vessel  bringing  over 
many  emigrants  from  the  Canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland. 

Among  this  number  was  a blithesome,  rosy  cheeked  damsel, 
buoyant  with  the  charms  of  youth,  who  attracted  young  Forney. 
The  lad  became  ill,  the  maiden  nursed  him,  and  a mutual  at- 
tachment, silently  but  surely,  was  formed  between  those  two 
youthful  hearts,  so  congenial  in  feeling  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
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of  adventure.  Favorable  gales  quickly  wafted  the  good  ship, 
“Saint  Andrews,”  safely  to  the  shores  of  America  landing  in 
Philadelphia  in  1752,  and  when  these  young  lovers  set  foot  on 
American  soil  they  had  agreed  to  enter  another  new  world  to- 
gether. Jacob  Forney  I,  and  Maria  Bergner  were  united  in 
marriage,  and  lived  two  years  in  the  Co-Ca-Lico  Creek  district, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Again  he  listened  to  alluring  tales — this  time  of  Southern 
sunshine  and  rich  but  cheap  lands  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba, 
and  with  his  bride  he  joined  the  tide  of  emigration,  settled  in 
Tryon  County,  North  Carolina,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
citizens  (1754).  The  name  of  Tryon  County  was  later  changed 
to  Lincoln  County.  Here  he  became  very  well  off  and  influen- 
tial. But  the  road  to  success  was  beset  with  the  usual  hazards 
of  life  on  an  American  frontier,  and  since  the  first  settlers  of 
Lincoln  County  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  he  spent  most  of  his  time  for  several  years  in  com- 
batting the  common  enemy.  He  fought  them  singly  and  col- 
lectively, escaping  their  shots  so  successfully  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  “bullet  proof.” 


During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Forney  was  a firm  and 
zealous  Whig.  Being  too  old  to  bear  arms  he  gave  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  means,  and  his  patriotic  sentiments  were  early 
instilled  into  his  rising  generation.  His  three  sons,  Jacob  II, 
Peter,  and  Abram,  rendered  valiant  service  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence. 


When  Cornwallis  passed  through  Lincoln  County  in  pursuit 
of  Morgan  he  was  stopped  in  his  progress  by  high  water.  During 
this  time  he  was  conducted  by  a Tory  to  Forney’s  plantation. 
Here  he  remained  encamped  for  three  days  and  four  nights. 
Although  he  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,  the  entertainment  of 
Cornwallis  and  his  officers  was  not  enjoyed,  as  the  host  and 
hostess  were  placed  in  the  cellar  while  the  guests  partook  freely 
of  Forney’s  stock  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  supplies,  and  found 
and  carried  with  them  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  amounting  to  170 
pounds  sterling,  the  greater  portion  of  which  had  been  brought 
over  from  Germany. 
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He  spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life  in  a quiet  way  look- 
ing after  his  vast  fertile  lands,  and  died  in  1806  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five. 

Jacob  Forney  I’s  second  son,  Peter,  was  born  in  Lincoln 
County,  North  Carolina,  April  21,  1756.  He  is  spoken  of  in  his- 
tory as  “General  Peter  Forney  of  Revolutionary  Fame.”  After 
the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  making  of  iron  and 
owned  the  Visuvius  furnace,  built  in  1788,  the  first  iron  works 
in  America.  In  1783  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Abernathy,  noted 
for  her  acts  of  charity  that  were  the  natural  outpouring  of  a 
kind  heart.  Their  home  was  called  “Mount  Welcome,”  a most 
appropriate  one  as  there  the  weary  traveler  was  made  welcome 
and  entertained  without  “money  and  without  price.” 

The  writer’s  idea  of  having  history  inscribed  on  tombstones 
is  exemplified  in  a most  unusual  way  on  Peter  Forney’s  tomb- 
stone. The  inscription  reads : 

“To  the  memory  of  Gen.  Peter  Forney  who  was  born 
April  21,  1756,  and  died  February  1,  1834.  In  public  life 
the  deceased  acquitted  himself  with  reputation  as  a useful 
and  efficient  member  of  Congress  and  as  an  elector  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  carried  out  the  Republican 
principle  on  which  he  acted  through  life  by  voting  suc- 
cessively for  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe  and 
General  Jackson,  and  in  all  relations  of  private  life  he 
acquired  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.” 

Peter  Forney’s  second  son,  Jacob  III,  was  the  father  of 
John  H.  Forney,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Jacob  Forney  III 
married  Miss  Sabina  Swope  Hoke,  daughter  of  Daniel  Hoke 
and  Barbara  Ramshour. 

There  was  an  exodus  from  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  to 
Alabama  during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  For- 
neys, Hokes,  and  Abernathys  came  to  Benton  County  (now  Cal- 
houn) in  1835.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Jacob  Forney  established 
a home  and  store  in  the  town  of  Jacksonville  and  bought  a plan- 
tation from  the  Indian  princess,  Satoah,  which  bore  her  name. 
He  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  three  being  born  after 
the  move  to  Alabama. 
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I shall  speak  of  my  father  in  this  sketch  as  my  mother 
always  did — “The  General.” 

The  General  was  six  years  old  when  the  trip  through  the 
country  was  made.  He  was  a handsome  little  brown-eyed  boy, 
and  became  a favorite  with  all,  especially  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  first  families  to  greet  the  Forneys  was  that  of  Captain 
Charles  Hindman,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  remove  the  Indians  from  Benton  County.  Captain 
Hindman’s  little  son,  who  became  General  Hindman  of  the 
C.  S.  A.,  was  the  General’s  playmate  and  school  fellow,  and  who 
during  the  war  attempted  to  reenforce  the  General’s  army  at 
Vicksburg. 

During  his  early  school  days  the  General  was  always  Cap- 
tain of  a little  company  which  was  drilled  by  his  uncle,  John  D. 
Hoke,  who  had  belonged  to  the  North  Carolina  militia.  He  was 
a boy  of  sixteen  when  his  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Henry, 
marched  off  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  he  was  wild  to  go  with 
them.  The  father  objected  and  the  loving  mother  grieved,  but 
they  consented  to  let  him  march  with  the  troops  as  far  as  We- 
tumpka  thinking  this  would  fag  him  out.  However,  when  We- 
tumpka  was  reached  he  was  more  eager  than  ever.  His  brothers 
sent  him  back  broken-hearted  in  one  of  the  wagons.  At  this 
juncture,  the  father  realizing  that  his  heart  was  set  on  being  a 
soldier,  promised  that  if  he  would  finish  school  and  stand  the 
examination  he  would  let  him  go  to  West  Point.  This  was  done, 
and  in  1848  after  receiving  his  appointment  he  left  for  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  His  college  days 
were  the  happiest  of  his  life,  so  carefree  living  in  truth  the  life 
of  a soldier — drilling  and  dress  parades  were  always  a joy.  He 
graduated  June  19,  1852,  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  his  com- 
mission being  signed  by  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  follows  his  career  of  adventure,  romance,  and  heroism. 

Following  graduation  he  was  sent  to  New  Port  Barracks, 
Kentucky,  with  twelve  of  his  classmates,  to  instruct  and  drill 
recruits  for  the  army.  After  a year  and  a half  at  this  post,  he 
was  ordered  to  join  the  7th  Infantry,  Ringold  Barracks,  Texas. 
Upon  reaching  Corpus  Christi  he  learned  that  his  regiment 
had  gone  over  land  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  join  Bragg’s  bat- 
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tery  of  light  artillery.  In  order  to  reach  his  regiment  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  he  went  by  boat  along  the  Gulf  Coast  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  Rivers  to  Fort  Gibson,  Indian 
Territory. 

On  August  25,  1855,  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Tenth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  his  commission  being  signed  by 
Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  Secretary  of  War.  Upon  receiving  his  commission  as 
First  Lieutenant  he  was  appointed  a staff  officer  to  Colonel 
Charles  F.  Smith  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Pembine  in 
Northern  Minnesota.  In  1857  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
Pioneer  Corps  with  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  the  Utah 
campaign  which  carried  them  into  New  Mexico.  These  other 
campaigns  were  satisfying  to  his  inborn  yearning  for  adventure. 
He  told  many  interesting  accounts  of  these  expeditions,  of  the 
extreme  cold,  of  suffering  almost  to  the  point  of  starvation  at 
one  time,  of  the  killing  of  a bear  which  always  delighted  his 
listeners,  particularly  little  boys. 

In  1860  when  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  military  tac- 
tics at  West  Point  Military  Academy  the  future  seemed  bright 
and  promising  for  the  young  soldier,  but  it  was  not  long  until 
the  dark  clouds  of  secession  gathered  over  his  beloved  South 
and  it  was  evident  that  Alabama  would  secede.  His  loyalty  is 
shown  in  the  following  letters : 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  26th,  1830 

Hon.  A.  J.  Walker  ) 

Montgomery,  Ala.) 

My  dear  Sir: 

Judging  from  all  I learn  through  private,  and  all  such 
public  sources  of  information,  which  this  quiet  and  secluded 
spot  furnishes  me,  it  seems  to  me  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
State  of  Alabama  will  in  a few  days  sever  her  connection 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Presuming  that  this  sep- 
aration will  be  final  and  complete,  and  being  indissolubly 
connected  with  Alabama  in  everything  which  concerns  her 
interest  and  welfare,  and  believing  also  that  in  the  new 
position  which  she  is  about  to  assume  Alabama  may  have 
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need  for  my  professional  services — I have  concluded  to  take 
the  step  indicated  by  the  enclosed  document  to  Governor 
Moore. 

If  in  your  judgment  I am  wrong,  please  destroy  the 
document.  If  I am  right,  and  the  present  is  the  proper 
moment,  may  I beg  you  to  hand  it  to  the  Governor? 

If  I am  right  and  the  present  is  not  the  right  time, 
please  keep  it,  and  hand  it  to  the  Governor,  when  in  your 
judgment  the  proper  moment  arrives. 

You  understand  that  I rely  entirely  on  your  judgment, 
and  on  this  I trust. 

I have  thought  my  proper  course  would  be  to  make  a 
clear  breast  of  my  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  by  re- 
signing my  commission  in  the  army,  before  tendering  my 
services  to  the  Governor.  I believe,  however,  the  course  I 
am  pursuing  covers  the  ground.  I want  the  Governor  to 
know  how  I stand;  my  object  is  to  do  what  is  right  and 
honorable  and  not  to  produce  a public  effect. 

In  case  you  conclude  to  hand  my  communication  to  the 
Governor,  I request  you  to  use  your  efforts  to  obtain  a sit- 
uation for  me  in  the  Army  of  Alabama  to  which  in  your 
judgment  my  limited  experience  and  qualifications  entitle 
me — I prefer  the  Infantry  arm  of  the  Service. 

Hoping  that  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  to  which  the 
requests  contained  in  this  letter  will  place  you  and  with 
my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  family,  I remain 

Your  friend, 

John  H.  Forney. 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 

December  26th,  1860 

His  Excellency,  A.  B.  Moore 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  tender  my  professional  services, 
through  you,  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  This  tender  to  take 
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effect  so  soon  as  my  resignation  has  been  accepted — which 
resignation  will  be  tendered  by  me  as  soon  as  the  separation 
of  Alabama  from  the  Federal  Government  (in  whose  service 
I now  am)  is  final  and  complete,  or  whenever  in  your  judg- 
ment my  services  may  be  required  “in  the  State.” 

I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Forney, 

1st  Lt.  10th  Inf. 


After  his  severance  with  the  Federal  government  promo- 
tions for  the  young  officer  came  in  rapid  succession : 

January  22,  1861 — Colonel  of  Artillery,  Independent  State 
of  Alabama.  A short  time  later,  February  11,  1861,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  Pensacola  district.  This  was  a time 
of  tremendous  excitement  as  state  after  state  was  seceding, 
Alabama  being  the  fourth  of  the  original  seven  whose  delegates 
met  in  Montgomery  February  4,  1861,  and  organizd  the  Con- 
federacy. It  was  prior  to  this  that  Alabama,  as  an  independent 
state,  through  the  responsibility  assumed  by  Governor  A.  B. 
Moore,  took  charge  of  the  forts  along  Mobile  Bay  and  seized  the 
United  States  arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon. 

March  29,  1861 — Captain  of  Artillery  in  the  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States.  At  the  same  time  he  was  Inspector  General 
with  General  Bragg. 

June  4,  1861 — Colonel  ICth  Alabama  Regiment.  This  ap- 
pointment brought  him  to  his  home  town  of  Jacksonville  to  or- 
ganize the  regiment.  He  gathered  up  his  companies,  riding  on 
horseback,  from  the  surrounding  counties.  Gadsden,  Ashville, 
Talladega,  and  Cross  Plains  (Piedmont)  gave  their  best  men, 
also  Oxford,  White  Plains,  Alexandria,  and  Choccolocca.  His 
two  older  brothers,  Major  Peter  Forney  and  Captain  William 
Henry  Forney,  who  had  gone  through  the  Mexican  war,  helped 
to  drill  the  companies.  Major  Peter  Forney  went  through  the 
war,  was  wounded  once,  having  one  of  his  knee  caps  shot  off. 
Captain  William  H.  Forney  became  a Brigadier  General.  The 
General’s  oldest  brother,  Joseph,  was  too  old  for  active  service 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  H.  FORNEY 
Commanding  Alabama  Troops  at  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi 
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but  was  in  charge  of  the  Confederate  Commissary  at  Jackson- 
ville. The  youngest  brother,  George  Hoke,  whom  the  General 
brought  home  from  New  York  on  his  way  South  from  West 
Point,  helped  his  mother  and  youngest  sister,  Maria  Eloise  (Ida) , 
look  after  the  family  affairs,  as  the  father,  Jacob  Forney  III, 
had  died  in  1856. 

However,  George  enlisted  with  the  last  draft,  became  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  was  Acting  Colonel  in  Loring’s  Division 
when  he  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 
He  was  wrapped  in  the  flag  and  buried  in  the  trenches  by  his 
devoted  friends.  The  handkerchief  that  was  placed  over  his 
face  and  his  gray  uniform  were  brought  home  to  his  mother 
by  Major  Jason  Scott,  at  her  request  at  her  death  they  were 
buried  with  her. 

When  the  General  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  and  took  command  of  Wilcox’s  brigade  his  brother,  Cap- 
tain William  Henry,  was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  Major  in 
the  10th  Alabama  to  that  of  Colonel  in  the  regiment.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  was  later 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  Shortly  after  the 
war  he  was  sent  to  Congress  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
For  eighteen  years  he  rendered  valuable  service,  and  was  honored 
by  Congress  by  being  appointed  one  of  a commission  of  four 
to  make  a survey  of  the  Battle  Field  of  Gettysburg  after  it  had 
been  designated  a national  park. 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman  in  speaking  of  Gen.  William  H. 
Forney  says : 

“He  was  one  of  four  distinguished  brothers  who  held 
commissions  in  the  Confederate  Army;  one  was  a Major 
General,  one  a Brigadier  General,  one  a Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  one  a Major.  This  record  is  almost  without  an  equal 
in  the  annals  of  the  South,  rivalling  in  number  of  commis- 
sioned officers  if  not  in  rank  the  family  of  Lee,  in  which 
the  father  was  General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  one  son  a 
Major  General,  one  a Brigadier  General,  and  the  other  a 
Captain.” 

The  town  and  surrounding  country  took  great  interest  in 
the  10th  Alabama.  The  ladies  did  their  bit  by  making  flags 
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and  uniforms.  There  was  not  much  time  in  which  to  equip  this 
regiment  for  on  July  10,  1861,  they  received  orders  to  join 
Wilcox’s  brigade  of  Johnston’s  army  protecting  Richmond.  On 
their  departure  Miss  Carrie  Woodward,  later  mother  of  William 
W.  Brandon,  one  of  Alabama’s  prominent  governors,  presented 
the  regiment  with  its  official  flag.  This  regiment  soon  became 
known  as  the  Famous  10th  Alabama. 

One  instance  which  shows  how  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment  regarded  the  General  is  related  by  one  of  the  very 
gallant  officers,  Major  W.  W.  Draper.  This  article  is  taken 
from  the  Confederate  Veteran,  and  is  entitled,  “How  Forney 
Saved  the  Day  at  Manasses” : 

“Early  in  July,  1861,  we  were  sent  from  our  rendezvous 
at  Richmond,  to  Strasburg,  Va.,  where  we  debarked  and 
marched  to  Winchester  to  confront  McDowell.  In  line  of 
battle,  we  received  orders  to  make  ‘a  forced  march  across 
the  Blue  Ridge’  to  join  Beauregard  at  Bull  Run.  We  were 
green,  raw  troops,  fat  and  full,  numbering  as  a regiment 
about  11C0  officers  and  men.  Col.  Forney,  whom  we  thought 
then  a heartless  and  cruel  commander,  would  make  us  pull 
off  our  shoes  and  socks,  roll  up  our  breeches,  and  wade 
those  cold  mountain  streams.  We  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
later. 

“We  were  then  in  E.  Kirby  Smith’s  brigade,  with  four 
other  regiments.  At  night  fall,  worn  and  tired,  we  halted 
in  the  road.  As  soon  as  stopped,  the  men  dropped  down 
with  knapsacks  under  their  shoulders,  and  snoozed  off.  It 
was  ‘Fall  in,’  march  30  or  40  steps,  and  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  Col.  Forney  rode  forward  to  see  Gen. 
Smith  to  learn  the  trouble,  and  he  replied,  T do  not  know, 
please  ride  forward  and  see.’  Upon  his  return,  Col.  Forney 
said,  ‘General,  we  have  come  to  the  Shenandoah  River,  and 
the  army  is  being  put  over  in  a country  ferry-boat,  about 
a company  at  a time.  Permit  me  to  march  my  regiment 
down  to  the  river  and  rest  until  my  time  comes  to  cross.’ 
Gen.  Smith  granted  the  request. 

“Our  time  had  just  come  to  cross.  Col.  Forney  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  crossed  the  river,  the  water  coming 
up  on  his  saddle-skirts.  He  returned  and  called,  ‘Attention, 
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10th  Alabama.  Every  man  of  you  disrobe,  tie  your  clothes 
on  the  back  of  your  necks,  take  care  of  your  guns,  march 
in  by  fours,  and  await  command  on  the  other  side.’ 

“The  rest  of  the  army  followed  the  example,  and  by 
this  means  regiments  were  put  across  in  thirty  minutes, 
where  it  would  have  taken  hours  to  put  them  over  by  the 
ferry-boat,  and  by  this  means,  they  reached  the  field  of 
Manasses  just  as  Beauregard  was  dispatching  to  Gen.  John- 
ston to  prepare  for  a retreat  as  the  issue  was  very  doubtful. 

“The  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy.” 

On  December  20,  1861,  Brigadier-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  in 
command  of  the  Tenth  Alabama,  Sixth  South  Carolina,  Eleventh 
Virginia,  First  Kentucky,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  encoun- 
tered a superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  Drainesville,  Virginia. 
The  Confederates  put  up  a vigorous  fight,  holding  their  ground 
until  their  opponents  received  reenforcements,  when  they  re- 
tired in  good  order.  The  Tenth  Alabama,  led  by  Colonel  John 
H.  Forney,  advanced  over  an  exposed  part  of  the  field  and 
charged  the  enemy,  sixty  of  the  regiment  falling  before  the  hail 
of  Federal  bullets.  Colonel  Forney  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  he  was  carried  off  the  field,  while  his  brother,  Captain  Wil- 
liam H.  Forney,  was  also  wounded  but  was  able  to  support 
himself  against  a tree.  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Martin,  sec- 
ond in  command,  was  killed. 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  General  Stuart  said : 

“I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  Colonel  Fornejr, 
that  gallant  son  of  Alabama,  whose  conspicuous  bravery, 
leading  his  men  in  a galling  fire,  was  the  admiration  of  all.” 

The  ball  that  wounded  the  General  passed  through  his  right 
arm,  badly  shattering  the  bone.  While  the  pleas  of  a young 
surgeon  saved  the  arm  from  amputation,  the  wound  was  the 
source  of  much  discomfort  and  suffering  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 


For  a few  months  after  the  Battle  of  Drainesville  the  Gen- 
eral was  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  his  brigade  being 
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composed  of  the  90th,  10th,  and  11th  Alabama,  the  19th  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  38th  Virginia  regiments  of  infantry. 

On  March  10,  1862,  he  was  made  Brigadier  General, 
P.  A.  C.  S.,  and  on  April  28,  1862,  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Alabama  and  West  Florida,  acting  as  Major  Gen- 
eral. From  July  2 to  December  8,  1862,  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Gulf  District,  with  headquarters  in  Mobile. 

The  General  was  always  fond  of  and  interested  in  the  young. 
While  in  Mobile  a young  student  just  out  of  college  came  to 
him  and  proffered  his  services.  His  appearance  and  manner 
were  so  pleasing  to  the  General  that  he  took  the  young  man 
into  his  tent,  made  him  his  secretary,  and  he  remained  on  the 
General’s  staff  until  the  end  of  the  war.  There  was  never  a 
more  perfect  secretary,  and  the  General  loved  him  as  a son. 
When  the  General’s  first  child,  Emma  Rutledge,  was  born,  Major 
Stephen  D.  Croom  stood  as  God-father. 

On  October  27,  1862,  the  General  received  his  commission 
of  Major  General,  and  was  given  command  of  the  District  of 
Vicksburg,  which  position  he  held  before  and  during  the  Siege. 

As  in  other  wars,  the  ladies  did  their  part  to  help  keep  up 
the  morale  of  the  soldiers.  So  it  was  at  Vicksburg  at  the  mag- 
nificent home  of  the  Hum’s,  which  had  been  tendered  the  General 
for  his  headquarters.  Here  his  bride  and  the  wives  of  his  staff 
did  much  for  the  entertainment  of  the  soldiers. 

President  Davis’  objective  was  to  launch  a new  nation  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Gulf.  The  Mississippi  River,  dividing  the  Confederate  states, 
was  second  in  importance  to  holding  Richmond.  One  of  Lin- 
coln’s chief  objectives  was  to  get  entire  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  This  would  be  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  Con- 
federacy, as  enormous  quantities  of  food  stuffs  were  brought 
from  the  region  west  of  the  river,  and  valuable  munitions  of  war 
from  Europe  were  brought  via  Mexico  across  the  Mississippi. 
Vicksburg  was  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  South,  as  it  was  their 
last  and  only  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi.  To  evacuate  Vicks- 
burg and  surrender  the  Mississippi  River  would  mean  the  fall 
of  Port  Hudson  as  well  as  the  severance  of  the  Confederacy. 
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Plans  were  carefully  laid  in  the  fall  of  1862  to  fortify 
Vicksburg  from  a map  drawn  by  Major  S.  H.  Lockett  of  Ala- 
bama, chief  engineer  to  General  Pemberton.  In  his  official  re- 
port General  Pemberton  made  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  Confederate  defense  at  Vicksburg: 

“The  line  of  defense  around  Vicksburg  consisted  of  a 
system  of  detached  works  (redans,  lunettes,  and  redoubts) 
on  the  prominent  and  commanding  point,  with  the  usual 
profile  of  raised  field  works,  connected  in  most  cases  by 
rifle  pits.  . . . Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  by  Forney’s  and  Smith’s  divisions,  while 
the  troops  which  had  been  in  the  battles  of  the  16th  and 
17th  were  bivoucked  in  rear  of  intrenchments.” 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1863,  we  find  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  McClelland  in  council  making  plans  to  over- 
come the  natural  defenses  of  Vicksburg  as  well  as  the  troops. 
After  repeated  attempts  to  take  Vicksburg  failed,  the  Union 
army  found  it  so  well  guarded  and  barricaded  that  they  realized 
any  future  attacks  would  be  even  more  futile,  and  the  com- 
manding officers  decided  upon  a siege,  which  of  course,  did 
prove  a success.  Perhaps  this  is  the  time  Lincoln  wondered  why 
it  took  sometimes  three,  sometimes  five,  and  even  ten  times 
more  equipment  and  men  than  the  Confederates  had  to  win. 
The  odds  at  Vicksburg  were  even  greater  than  this. 

The  line  of  entrenchments  was  about  eight  miles  around 
Vicksburg,  Smith  guarding  one  and  one-fourth  miles  and  the 
Northern  side  from  the  river  to  the  graveyard,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  natural  surroundings  of  swamps  and  thick  forests  cut 
by  many  canals  and  levies  up  to  Memphis ; the  Southern  side  of 
about  five  miles  from  the  river  to  the  railroad  being  guarded  by 
Stevenson,  which  also  had  a natural  defense  of  high  ridges, 
double  most  of  the  way,  and  the  two  miles  in  the  center  from 
the  graveyard  to  the  railroad,  was  occupied  by  Forney’s  division, 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  siege. 

In  the  Vicksburg  Military  Park  pamphlet  for  1936  is  the 
following  statement:  “The  scenes  of  the  assaults  of  May  19th 

and  22th  and  of  the  fight  in  the  crater  at  the  main  Redan  are 
among  the  most  famous  of  all  sites  on  American  battlefields.” 
It  was  because  of  the  magnificent  defense  put  up  by  the  Gen- 
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era!  (Forney)  here  that  the  United  States  government  has  seen 
fit  to  designate  this  spot  as  a suitable  place  for  his  monument. 
The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Alabama  have 
undertaken  the  erection  of  this  memorial  as  Division  work. 

In  a letter  to  Miss  Mary  Forney,  one  of  the  General’s  daugh- 
ters, the  late  Captain  Rigby,  Chairman  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
Park  Commission,  wrote: 

“No  General  of  the  two  armies  (Union  and  Confeder- 
ate) that  contended  on  this  battlefield  is  more  deserving 
of  a statue  than  your  father.  . . . Your  distinguished  father, 
Major  General  John  H.  Forney,  commanded  the  Division 
of  the  Confederate  army  under  Lieut.  General  John  C, 
Pemberton  that  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  assaults  and  the  siege  operations  of  the  Union  army. 
The  park  work  will  be  sadly  incomplete  and  unfinished 
until  his  statue  has  been  placed  therein,  at  the  commanding 
site  just  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  line  of  his  division, 
that  has  been  reserved  for  it. 

“In  this  connection,  I desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  total  casualties  (3172)  in  the  five  commands 
of  General  Pemberton’s  army  engaged  in  the  defense, 
(four  Divisions  and  Waul’s  Texas  Legion,  more  than  one- 
third  (1120)  were  in  Forney’s  division.  His  personal  gal- 
lantry and  the  good  conduct  of  his  division  during  the  de- 
fense of  Vicksburg  in  the  trying  days  of  1863,  made  this 
selection,  and  now  appeal  convincingly  to  every  lover  of 
his  whole  country  for  recognition  and  perpetual  remem- 
brance. A fine  statue  of  the  General  in  this  National  Mili- 
tary Park  is  the  best  possible  recognition  of  the  valor  of 
the  men  and  the  ability  of  the  Commander  of  the  Division 
that  can  be  made.” 

It  must  have  been  a dramatic  and  pathetic  ending  to  see 
the  two  armies  moving  out  of  Vicksburg  side  by  side,  the  South- 
ern army  so  thin  and  miserable  looking  after  having  lived  on 
peas  and  mule  flesh,  and  the  other,  General  Grant’s  well  fed 
troops.  The  General  came  out  by  the  side  of  General  McPerson, 
who  not  long  afterwards  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Atlanta. 
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General  Forney  was  out  of  active  service  for  only  a brief 
period  after  being-  paroled  on  July  4,  1863.  He  was  exchanged 
on  July  13,  1863,  by  the  following  order  from  the  Confederate 
War  Department  at  Richmond : 


“Richmond,  July  13,  1863” 

Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Ludlow,  Agent  of  Exchange: 

Sir:  I have  declared  exchanged  Lieutenant  General  Pem- 
berton; Major  Generals  Forney,  M.  L.  Smith,  and  Bowen; 
...  all  of  whom  were  recently  captured  and  paroled  at 
Vicksburg.  . . . 

R.  0.  Ould, 

Agent  of  Exchange.” 

Before  assuming  his  command  of  the  parole  and  exchange 
of  troops  at  Enterprise,  Mississippi,  in  November,  1863,  General 
Forney  visited  his  wife  and  relatives  in  Alabama.  After  the 
work  at  Enterprise  was  over  in  July,  1864,  the  General  again 
visited  his  family,  now  at  Rutledge  Place,  Silver  Run,  Alabama. 
Here  he  saw  for  the  first  time  his  first-born,  Emma  Rutledge, 
about  two  months  old.  While  on  this  visit  he  received  his  next 
and  last  appointment,  to  proceed  to  Hempstead,  Texas,  to  disci- 
pline and  bring  to  Galveston  the  division  formerly  in  command 
of  General  Walker. 

When  General  Walker’s  Texas  division  heard  that  Major 
General  John  H.  Forney  had  been  appointed  to  take  command 
they  sent  word  to  headquarters  to  send  some  one  else,  they  did 
not  want  General  Forney.  He  was  noted  for  being  a strict  disci- 
plinarian. No  attention  was  paid  to  this  message,  and  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  staff  arrived  with  full  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

On  September  3,  1864,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  ar- 
rived at  their  quarters  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  soldiers 
in  mutiny.  The  staff  officers  tried  to  keep  the  General  from 
appearing,  but  he  refused  to  hide  himself.  He  squared  his 
shoulders,  walked  out  and  faced  the  army,  bowed  and  took  off 
his  hat  to  them.  They  were  amazed  but  pleased,  and  began 
cheering  him  for  his  bravery.  He  walked  down  the  line,  turned 
and  looked  at  them  again,  bowed  and  took  off  his  hat  and  waved 
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to  them.  Again  they  applauded,  this  time  loud  and  long — and 
this  ended  the  mutiny. 

The  General  zealously  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  getting 
his  men  as  well  equipped  for  active  operations  as  the  slender 
resources  of  the  country  could  afford. 

The  plan  was  to  run  a blockade  from  Galveston  to  St.  Marks, 
Florida,  to  re-enforce  General  Lee.  Three  days  before  the 
undertaking  was  to  be  carried  out  news  came  that  General  Lee 
had  surrendered.  This  information  was  withheld  from  the  rank 
and  file.  The  General  along  with  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  and 
General  Magruder  made  stirring  speeches  to  exhort  the  men 
to  continue  to  fight,  having  in  mind  the  idea  of  maintaining 
the  government  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment. President  Davis  was  invited  to  establish  the  seat  of 
government  in  Texas.  The  General’s  address  to  his  men  follows : 

“After  having  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  engaged  in 
the  service  of  your  country,  I know  that  the  news  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  calculated  to  depress 
your  spirits,  and  I therefore  desire  to  say  to  you  a few 
plain  words.  And  I call  upon  you  to  listen  to  me,  as  one 
that  has  the  same  interest  at  stake  as  yourselves.  You 
should  recollect  that  all  the  news  we  have  received  is  from 
Northern  telegrams,  direct  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
who  would  much  rather  whip  us  by  dispatches  than  any 
other  way.  They  tell  us  that  our  friends  in  the  East  are 
whipped,  have  surrendered,  and  are  conquered.  Some  of 
it  may  be  true,  but  a good  deal  of  it  is,  doubtless,  false.  In 
this  uncertainty,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  but  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  At  the  same  time,  I conjure  you  to  stand 
firm. 

“Let  us  wait  to  hear  from  our  own  side  of  the  question. 
Of  course,  the  news  is  far  from  cheering.  We  all  feel 
depressed.  We  all  feel  that  it  is  time  to  consider  well 
how  to  act.  But  it  grieves  me  to  learn  that  some  of  you, 
I cannot  think  many,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fair  renown 
of  the  division  by  leaving  it  now;  and  it  is  to  them  I am 
speaking. 
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“But  why  are  you  acting  thus?  Think!  Are  you  acting 
honorably,  nobly,  wisely?  It  is  full  a thousand  miles  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Shall  the 
great  state  of  Texas  quail  before  the  enemy  has  come  within 
sight  of  her  shores?  And  shall  the  proud  men  of  Texas 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  run  cowardly  home,  before 
the  enemy  has  set  foot  in  the  State,  or  they  have  even  been 
asked  to  surrender?  Should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
you  certainly  can  make  better  terms  and  stipulations  banded 
together  as  an  army  and  with  arms  in  your  hands  than 
you  can  scattered  and  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  Should 
the  enemy  invade  this  country  in  large  force,  you  surely 
cannot  believe  that  your  generals  would  be  guilty  of  the 
madness  of  sacrificing  your  lives,  without  a strong  possi- 
bility of  success,  and  unless  there  was  some  great  end  to 
be  obtained.  In  conclusion,  I appeal  to  you  as  men  and 
soldiers — I ask  for  the  honor  of  your  State  and  your  honor ; 
in  the  name  of  your  wives  and  children;  in  the  name  of 
those  gallant  Texans  who  have  fought  and  toiled  on  every 
battle-field  of  this  war — to  do  your  duty  orderly  and  quietly, 
till  the  proper  authorities  shall  say  when  and  on  what 
terms  we  shall  be  discharged.  My  interest  is  the  same,  and 
is  identified  with  yours.  My  only  object  is  now,  and  will 
be,  to  do  what  I conceive  to  be  the  best  for  you  and  the 
country  at  large. 

“Be  firm  and  irreproachable.  When  we  get  to  our 
homes,  let  it  be  with  honorable  discharges  in  our  hands. ” 

Heroic  as  were  the  efforts  of  General  Forney  and  other 
officers  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  the  armies  rapidly 
disintegrated;  Lieutenant  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  commander 
of  the  entire  Department,  formally  surrendered  to  General 
Canby  on  June  2,  1865.  General  Forney  received  his  last  parole 
June  20,  1865. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  war  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederate  government  prevented  the  General  from  receiving 
his  commission  of  Lieutenant  General  from  President  Davis. 

Going  back  a little  to  recall  a few  personal  incidents — When 
the  General  went  to  Texas  he  left  his  horses  at  Rutledge  Place 
with  Henry  Gibson  to  look  after  them.  Berry  Forney,  the  Gen- 
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eral’s  faithful  body  servant  who  went  all  through  the  war  with 
him,  left  his  fat  little  pony  which  he  had  always  ridden  also, 
and  of  which  the  General  once  wrote  beside  its  picture,  “Grass 
fed  by  Berry.”  When  the  alarm  came  that  the  Yankees  were  on 
their  way  Northeast  coming  by  Munford,  Colonel  Rutledge  and 
“Uncle”  Henry,  who  was  then  a young  man,  took  the  horses 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Choccolocca  Creek,  Colonel  Rutledge 
riding  Old  Scott,  the  General’s  war  horse.  There  they  remained 
until  all  danger  was  over. 

While  they  were  away  a company  of  the  Federal  army 
passed  through  Munford  on  to  Oxford  and  stopped  at  Rutledge 
Place.  The  captain  came  into  the  house  where  he  saw  a picture 
on  the  mantle  piece  of  the  General,  whom  he  had  known  at 
West  Point  in  the  United  States  army.  He  saw  the  little  child 
in  her  Grandmother  Rutledge’s  arms,  and  when  informed  she 
was  General  Forney’s  little  daughter  he  asked  if  he  might  take 
her  for  a short  ride.  The  General’s  wife,  perhaps  rather  doubt- 
fully, acquiesced,  and  little  Emma  was  put  on  his  war  horse 
and  ridden  down  to  the  old  pond.  She  was  brought  back  safely 
to  her  mother’s  arms,  and  the  gallant  Yankee  officer  rode  on 
unaware  that  some  of  his  followers  had  the  intention  of  burning 
up  the  house,  the  sweet  little  mother  and  baby.  The  rough  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  house,  went  into  the  smoke  house  for  all 
the  meat  and  turned  the  faucet  of  a molasses  barrel  so  the 
molasses  could  all  be  wasted.  When  one  soldier  went  into  the 
house  with  shovels  of  hot  coals  from  a boiling  pot  to  set  the 
house  on  fire  a negro  wash  woman  followed  with  an  ax  saying 
she  would  kill  him  if  he  did,  so  the  house  was  saved  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  faithful  servant. 

There  happened  to  be  a little  girl  twelve  years  old  by  the 
name  of  Miss  Lizzie  Holland,  going  to  school  in  Oxford  while 
her  parents  were  living  in  Shreveport.  She  was  homesick,  and 
her  relatives  were  anxious  for  her  to  reach  home  safely.  General 
Forney  consented  to  take  her  with  him  when  he  went  to  Texas. 
Berry,  the  General,  and  the  little  girl  got  along  beautifully  and 
reached  the  Mississippi  River  safely.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Madamoiselle  Marie  who  became  their  courier.  The  two  common 
looking  men  (the  General  being  disguised  in  some  of  Berry’s 
clothes)  with  a woman  and  little  girl  in  a row  boat  excited  no 
attention  as  they  passed  right  in  front  of  Yankee  gun  boats 
crossing  the  river.  Soon  after  they  were  across  the  news  came 
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to  the  ears  of  the  Yankees,  and  they  said,  “That  renegade  Forney 
has  gotten  ahead  of  us  again.”  The  General  was  hidden  in  one 
of  the  fine  old  Louisiana  homes  when  the  Yankees  came  in  to 
search  the  house.  They  did  not  discover  him,  and  he  was  once 
more  spared  for  his  new  work.  At  once  they  went  to  Miss 
Lizzie’s  home  where  the  General  engaged  a room  for  his  wife 
and  little  baby  who  were  to  follow  later.  However,  they  did  not 
go,  as  it  was  not  long  until  the  war  was  over.  While  in  the 
Holland  home  the  General  was  attracted  by  the  young  son, 
Daniel,  whom  he  promised  to  take  in  his  own  tent.  Daniel  be- 
same  a courier  and  remained  with  the  General  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

During  the  Reconstruction  period  when  his  Southland  was 
in  a state  of  confusion  and  chaos,  and  in  the  years  to  follow, 
that  same  courageous  spirit  which  had  characterized  his  early 
life  remained  alive,  and  perhaps  then  his  hardest  battles  were 
fought.  With  never  a complaint,  or  at  any  time  showing  hatred 
or  spite  for  the  North,  he  gave  his  talent  and  energy  to  things 
constructive. 

Below  is  a letter  from  the  General  to  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  after  he  had  been  elected  to  a position : 


To 


Jacksonville,  Sept.  18th,  ’68 


W.  S.  Wyman 

Prest.  University  of  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


Sir, 


I have  received  the  copy  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor 
containing  your  report  of  the  present  status  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

I fully  endorse  your  action  in  the  premises  and  write 
to  say  that  I do  not  propose  to  relinquish  my  claim  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  which  was  tendered  by  the  trustees 
and  which  I had  the  honor  sometime  since  to  accept.  And 
further  that  while  my  support  must  now  depend  in  a very 
great  measure  upon  my  daily  labor,  I am  inclined  (in  order 
to  preserve  the  fair  name  of  the  University  and  to  save 
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our  State  in  this  her  sorest  trial)  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  my  office  even  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  pecuniary 
remuneration. 

In  a word  I will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  act  at 
such  time  as  you  or  the  proper  authority  may  designate. 

I have  not  seen  the  Scheme  nor  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  University.  Should  there  be  printed  copies 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  one. 

With  the  hope  of  a brighter  future,  I have  the  honor 
to  be 


Very  respectfully, 
John  H.  Forney 


All  plans  were  made  for  the  family  to  move  to  Tuscaloosa, 
the  furniture  and  household  effects  having  been  shipped,  when 
illness  together  with  wound  received  at  Drainesville  caused  a 
severe  spell  of  suffering  and  prevented  General  Forney  taking 
up  the  work.  However,  later  in  the  year  when  his  health  per- 
mitted, he  and  his  father-in-law,  Colonel  Henry  A.  Rutledge, 
opened  “The  Pollytechnique”  in  his  home  town.  The  General 
taught  military  tactics,  mathematics,  history  and  debating,  and 
Colonel  Rutledge  taught  the  languages  and  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  All  students  wore  Confederate  grey  uniforms  with 
brass  buttons. 

His  great  love  of  country  continuously  threw  the  General 
into  some  public  enterprise,  always  with  no  thought  of  pecuniary 
gain.  Some  of  that  work  stands  as  monuments  to  him  today. 
The  water  works  of  Jacksonville  was  surveyed  by  him.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  located  Anniston  by  buying  up  large  tracts  of 
land  for  Mr.  Sam  Noble.  Around  the  iron  works  erected  by 
Mr.  Noble  on  this  land  there  sprang  up  a town,  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  industrial  city.  The  place  grew  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  its  future  growth,  and 
the  General  drew  the  plans,  the  fruition  of  which  is  the  “Model 
City,  Anniston/’ 

In  October,  1894,  the  General  began  work  on  his  last  me- 
morial. His  knowledge  of  civil  engineering  was  given  to  survey- 
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mg  the  beautiful  road  from  Jacksonville  across  the  mountain  to 
White  Plains,  gratification  of  the  accomplishment  of  a project 
he  so  long  desired  was  his  only  remuneration.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Forney  Road. 

The  General  had  an  unfailing  charm,  but  there  was  always 
a certain  remoteness  about  him.  He  could  not  throw  off  dignity 
and  become  completely  a child  with  little  children,  although  he 
dearly  loved  the  young.  Stately  and  dignified  as  he  was,  chil- 
dren loved  him.  Little  boys  knew  that  the  General  always  had 
stick  candy  in  his  pockets. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  thoughts  of  the  young 
were  uppermost  in  his  mind ; always  trying  to  help  them  suc- 
ceed. He  was  ambitious  for  his  children,  particularly  his  only 
son,  Jacob  IV,  and  provided  for  them  the  best  education  possible. 
He  took  a great  interest  in  his  young  son-in-law,  Clarence  Wil- 
liam Daugette,  who  became  president  of  the  Normal  School  when 
Jacob  resigned  to  accept  a position  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. A regular  occurrence  was  his  almost  daily  visit  to  the 
college  and  to  the  office  of  the  president.  The  conferences  held 
and  business  transacted  there  were  apparently  not  apprehended 
by  him.  Later  the  benefit  of  his  good  counsel  and  advice  was 
always  gratefully  received  by  his  protege.  There  existed  a great 
mutual  admiration  and  devotion  one  for  the  other  between  these 
two.  Hours  were  spent  together  as  the  General  gave  his 
reminiscences  of  a brilliant  life  of  campaigns  and  battles  with 
an  extra  twinkle  in  his  keen,  brown  eyes  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
akin  to  that  aroused  by  battle  itself. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  written  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Aderhold  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  when  she  was  his- 
torian of  the  Alabama  Diviison  U.  D.  C.  Speaking  of  the  Gen- 
eral she  says : 

“In  all  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  cool,  brave  and  undaunted  in  danger.  He  was 
thought  to  be  severe  by  many,  but  underneath  the  cold 
exterior,  beat  a kindly  heart,  loyal  to  its  very  core.  The 
softness  and  tenderness  he  inherited  from  his  Southern 
mother  was  latent  in  her  son,  though  his  military  career 
had  done  much  to  strengthen  the  lion  like  daring  and  ath- 
lete hardihood  of  his  character.  . . . 
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“John  Horace  Forney  was  a man  of  superb  physique, 
a tall,  majestic  figure  as  handsome  as  any  Van  Dyke  or 
Velasquez  picture.  His  features  were  bold,  proud  and  frank, 
while  his  bearing  had  the  distinction  of  noble  blood,  with 
the  military  dash  of  the  soldier,  and  with  alert  keenness 
of  a man  used  to  rapid  action  and  clear  decision.  He  looked 
to  belong  more  to  those  daring,  dauntless  steel-clad  cavaliers 
of  the  Cross,  than  to  this  unheroic  age.  . . . 

“He  had  won  the  golden  spurs  of  nighthood  and  his- 
tory does  not  furnish  an  example  of  bravery  that  outshines 
John  H.  Forney,  and  truer,  braver  heart  did  not  bleed  for 
the  ‘Righteous  Cause.’  He  has  won  a higher  guerdon.” 

The  General  always  had  great  respect  for  his  spiritual  pas- 
tors and  masters.  He  was  lay  reader  at  Saint  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Selma  during  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  railroad  in  the  early  eighties.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  lay  reader  at  Saint  Luke’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Jacksonville.  Bishop  Wilmer,  called  the 
“War  Bishop,”  and  the  General  were  devoted  friends.  A great 
bond  existed  between  the  General  and  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
In  fact,  ministers  of  all  denominations  were  his  friends. 

In  death,  as  in  life,  he  answered  the  last  command  of  his 
greatest  Master.  At  7 :45  Saturday  night,  September  13,  1902, 
surrounded  by  his  loved  ones,  he  placed  his  beloved  wife’s  hand 
in  that  of  his  devoted  son  and  quietly  “drew  the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him”  and  passed  into  that  great  beyond. 

On  Monday  morning  his  body  was  borne  from  his  home 
to  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  where  the  funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rector,  Rev.  W.  L.  Mellichampe. 

The  funeral  procession  was  a mile  long.  It  consisted  of 
Hiram  Lodge  of  Masons,  Jacksonville  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  Camp  Pelham  Confederate  Veterans  of  Anniston,  John 
H.  Forney  Chapter  U.  D.  C.,  Calhoun  Rifles,  Alabama  National 
Guard  of  Oxford,  Anniston  Rifles,  Alabama  National  Guard. 
At  the  grave  a salute  was  fired  by  a squad  from  the  two  mili- 
tary companies  in  command  of  Regimental  Quartermaster  Ser- 
geant J.  H.  Edmondson  and  taps  were  blown  by  Bugler  J.  C. 
Jarrett  of  the  Third  Regiment,  Alabama  National  Guard.  This 
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was  followed  by  the  completion  of  the  church  services  when  the 
Masons  took  charge  and  had  their  rites. 

Every  store  in  Jacksonville  was  closed  during  the  hour  of 
the  funeral,  and  all  bells  tolled  while  the  funeral  procession 
moved  slowly  to  the  beautiful  old  historic  Fairview  Cemetery. 

The  following  quotation  is  exemplified  in  his  life : 

“In  death  a hero,  as  in  life  a friend.” 

On  his  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

Here  rests  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
the  mortal  remains  of 
John  H.  Forney 
Major  General  C.  S.  A. 

August  12th,  1829 
September  13th,  1902 
“I  have  fought  a good  fight, 

I have  finished  my  course, 

I have  kept  the  faith.” 


II  Timothy,  4 :7 
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DR.  JOSEPH  DILL  ALISON 

The  author  of  Dr.  Alison’s  diary  was  born  December  28, 
1828,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  died  at  Carlowville,  June  3,  1935. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Lee  and  Mary  Catherine  (Beekman) 
Alison,  South  Carolinians  who  removed  from  Charleston  to 
Carlowville,  in  1833.  The  former  was  educated  in  Charleston 
and  graduated  at  the  school  of  medicine  at  that  place.  His 
grandparents  were  Jacob  Hyleman  and  Margaret  (Lockwood) 
Alison  and  Samuel  and  Anne  Lee  Beekman,  the  former  a native 
of  New  York,  a Lieutenant  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Line  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  a member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  at  its  founding  in  1783. 

Dr.  Alison  attended  a boys  school  in  Dallas  County  and 
received  his  college  education  at  Spring  Hill,  in  Mobile.  He 
graduated  from  a medical  school  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1850, 
then  returned  to  Dallas  County  where  he  practiced  medicine 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Between  the  States  and  had 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Confederate  Army.  At  the  end  of 
that  war  he  resumed  his  practice.  He  was  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  between  1885  and  1895.  He  was  a Democrat  and  an 
Episcopalian.  On  March  11,  1852,  he  married  Henrietta  Cath- 
erine Reynolds  Townsend  at  her  father’s  home  known  as  Panther 
Creek  Plantation,  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  twelve  children. 
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WAR  DIARY  OF  I)R.  JOSEPH  DILL  ALISON 
OF  CARLOWVILLE,  ALABAMA 

Pensacola — May  9th,  1861 — Camp  life  very  monotonous. 
Horse  drill  in  the  morning,  on  foot  in  the  evening. 

10th — Same  as  yesterday. 

11th — Went  scouting  towards  Pensacola. 

12th — Sunday.  For  a wonder  no  duty  today,  but  all  to  be 
within  hearing  distance  of  camp.  Ten  were  detailed  to  bring  a 
boat  around  from  the  Perdido  (River)  which  was  captured  when 
the  four  prisoners  were  taken.  After  roll  call,  Ed  (P.  E.  Young- 
blood) and  I went  out  to  the  Bayou  to  get  crabs  for  dinner. 
Caught  as  many  as  we  could  consume.  4 o’clock — I have  just 
finished  assisting  in  unloading  ten  wagons  of  corn  and  hay, 
instead  of  drinking  a bottle  or  two  of  wine  with  Capt.  Ben. 
Heard  that  Governor  Moore  was  at  Barancas  and  would  re- 
view the  Alabama  troops.  Got  permission  to  go  over  and  see 
the  turn  out.  I saw  seventeen  companies  of  fine  looking  men, 
who  were  well  drilled.  Had  some  excitement  in  our  camp 
today.  Bragg  had  cut  our  horse  feed  down  to  five  quarts  of 
corn  a day,  and  it  was  reported  that  in  a day  or  two  it  would 
be  brought  down  to  three  quarts.  I have  bought  corn  for  myself 
so  my  horse  will  not  suffer.  The  men  are  getting  along  well 
now  in  the  feed  line.  We  now  get  good  bacon,  corn  and  wheat 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  candles  and  sometimes  rice. 

14th — Had  a very  long  drill.  Frank  (F.  0.  Lockwood)  and 
Ed  both  out  scouting.  This  evening,  a foot  drill  with  rifles. 
Theodore  and  I went  to  wash  our  clothes  today.  In  the  course 
of  two  hours  we  got  through  and  they  were  middling  clean. 
Expect  an  attack  to  be  made  on  Fort  Pickens  in  a few  days. 
Camp  life  dull. 

15th — Drill,  drill,  drill,  and  a bath  in  the  Bayou. 

18th — Went  with  24  others,  under  Lt.  Wheaton,  to  relieve 
the  guard  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perdido.  The  camp 
is  on  Perdido  Bay,  a half  mile  from  the  gulf.  The  water  is  very 
bad,  and  mosquitoes  and  flies  awful.  In  five  minutes  three  of 
us  were  detailed  to  cook  dinner,  and  there  was  I in  another  mess. 
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To  think  of  me  cooking  for  twenty-six  men,  I who  had  never 

even  fried  a piece  of  bacon! The  horse  flies  are  very  bad, 

our  horses  can  hardly  stand  still  for  a minute.  After  dark  six 
of  us  were  taken  to  the  coast  to  keep  guard  for  the  night,  my 
watch  was  from  eleven  to  two.  Wind  brisk  and  breakers  grand 
by  moonlight. 

19th — Sunday.  Entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization. 
At  a house  up  the  bay,  we  got  some  mulberries,  milk  and  butter. 
There  we  met  the  wife  of  one  of  the  spies  we  took  last  week. 
She  asked  me  some  questions  that  were  hard  to  answer.  I got 
out  of  the  scrape  somehow,  could  honestly  say  I did  not  know 
what  was  done  with  the  spies.  Still  I believe  they  were  hanged. 

22nd — Van  left  this  morning,  after  telling  the  Captain  to 
be  sure  and  let  him  have  the  first  vacancy. 

28th — Went  to  Pensacola  and  dined  at  Dr.  Lee’s.  Found  the 
city  under  martial  law,  sentinels  stationed  at  every  corner  de- 
manding tickets  of  everyone  who  looked  like  a soldier.  Keeps 
them  out  of  drinking  houses;  have  to  do  considerable  jockeying 
to  get  a julep.  Called  at  the  quarters  of  the  Cahaba  Rifles. 
There  is  some  sickness  in  their  camp. 

June  2nd — Went  alone  to  look  for  preaching.  After  two 
hours  hard  riding,  returned  unsuccessful.  It  is  an  article  little 
in  demand  here. 

6th — Start  this  morning  to  relieve  the  Perdido  scouts.  Will 
be  away  five  days. 

11th — Returned  today.  On  the  way  down  met  some  of  the 
former  scouts  returning.  They  gave  good  accounts  of  the  life 
and  activities  of  the  fleas  and  mosquitoes.  Thought  they  were 
romancing,  but  found  to  my  sorrow,  that  the  report  was  far  short 
of  the  truth.  I do  not  think  that  there  were  less  than  a hundred 
fleas  on  me  any  time  while  I was  there,  except  when  I had  my 
clothes  off.  The  first  night  I spent  in  fighting  the  “varmints.” 
Second  night,  after  my  watch  was  over,  I joined  R — who  had 
gone  to  look  for  a place  to  sleep  in  comfort,  found  him  on  a 
hill  200  yards  back  of  our  camp,  preparing  to  retire.  He  had 
made  a fire  and  was  hunting  fleas,  in  which  amusement  I took 
a hand.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  thought  ourselves  to 
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be  in  fit  condition  to  sleep.  But  alas  to  our  anticipation ! In 
less  than  five  minutes  we  were  as  bad  off  as  ever,  so  we  trimmed 
our  fire  and  returned  to  the  attack.  What  a scene  for  an  artist- 
two  fine  specimens  of  manhood  arrayed  in  birthday  apparel, 
standing  by  a large  fire  on  a lone  hill  in  a dreary  country,  catch- 
ing fleas.  The  same  tableau  was  acted  six  times  in  five  hours, 
when  we  gave  up  as  conquered  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 
We  next  turned  our  attention  to  mosquitoes  and  gnats  which 
amused  us  until  breakfast  time,  which  found  us  very  much 
exhausted  from  our  exertions.  I began  to  think  things  not  very 
pleasant. 

12th — Last  night  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  Joe  come 
into  camp.  He  will  be  worth  a mint  to  me.  (Joe  Clark  was  Dr. 
Alison’s  Negro  body-servant.  From  this  time  on  he  was  with 
his  master  until  the  end  of  the  war.) 

18th — We  got  back  to  camp  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
bringing  a 3C0  pound  turtle.  A fine  one  it  was.  We  got  500 
eggs  out  of  her. 

19th — Turtle  steak  for  breakfast.  S.  and  I dined  with 
Haile.  His  cook  is  a regularly  educated  one,  and  we  wished 
to  have  our  turtle  in  perfection.  The  dinner  was  too  good  to 
think  about. 

23rd — Ed  and  I went  to  look  for  preaching,  but  after  hard 
riding  for  two  hours  gave  up  the  job. 

25th — Reported  ourselves  to  Capt.  Kent  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
We  were  detailed  to  go  to  every  house  in  Warrington  and 
Wools ey  and  order  the  women  and  children  to  leave  within  24 
hours  as  Bragg  expected  the  ball  to  commence  in  a day  or  two. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  spent  in  looking  at  the  mortar 
batteries  and  flying  artillery  practicing  at  a target.  They  did 
good  shooting.  Returned  to  camp  by  dusk  and  stood  guard  at 
night.  While  keeping  watch,  we  saw  a large  transport  steamer, 
with  a schooner  in  tow,  pass  about  three  miles  from  the  beach. 
With  our  telescope  we  could  see  the  decks  of  them  were  crowded 
with  men.  Feared  they  may  attempt  to  land.  We  had  only 
twenty  men  and  were  ten  miles  from  assistance.  But  the  vessels 
held  to  their  course. 
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July  6th — Report  this  morning  that  the  enemy  had  landed 
and  intrenched  themselves  on  the  Lagoon.  If  this  is  true,  our 
men  on  Perdido  fire  prisoners.  The  guns  from  Perdido  to  McRae 
are  now  practicing  and  have  kept  up  a steady  fire  all  morning. 
I hope  it  means  something. 

July  8th — The  rumor  of  the  sixth  is  without  foundation. 

9th — Our  position  is  very  dangerous  in  case  the  enemy  do 
land.  With  any  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  could  land  and 
cut  off  our  retreat.  General  Bragg  has  ordered  the  1st  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment  to  assist  on  the  coast. 

12th— A boat  loaded  with  twenty-five  of  the  enemy  tried 
to  make  a landing  on  our  lonely  beach.  A sharp  firing  ensued. 
This  is  the  first  time  I ever  shot  at  a man.  The  enemy  retreated. 
As  long  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  boat,  she  was  making 
for  the  steamer.  After  dark,  they  signaled  each  other.  A guard 
was  left  on  shore  while  the  rest  of  us  returned  to  camp.  We 
had  only  thirty  cartridges,  rather  too  few  to  defend  ourselves 
with.  The  Lieutenant  ordered  me  to  headquarters  for  more. 
There,  I got  a drink,  ten  rounds  of  cartridges  and  a fresh  horse. 
Reached  camp  at  daylight.  Glad  to  find  all  the  boys  safe,  but 
very  tired,  having  all  stood  guard  that  night.  I was  pretty 
used  up,  having  been  in  my  saddle  for  almost  twenty-four  hours. 
Slept  an  hour.  Was  aroused  with  the  alarm  that  the  enemy 
were  coming.  I called  Joe  to  saddle  my  horse  while  I ate  break- 
fast, not  wishing  to  be  shot  on  an  empty  stomache.  Was  ready 
to  march  as  soon  as  the  order  to  march  was  given.  Got  there 
too  late.  The  enemy,  when  we  arrived  had  got  into  their  boat 
and  were  pulling  out  their  best,  too  far  to  reach  them  with  our 
guns.  To  be  revenged  on  us,  they  fired  a few  rounds  which 
fell  harmlessly  at  our  feet.  We  did  not  return  the  fire,  we 
could  not  afford  to  waste  our  powder. 


On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  September,  a party  from  Fort 
Pickens  came  to  the  Navy  Yard,  surprised  our  guard  and  burnt 
the  Police  Schooner,  the  Indak,  and  wounded  a few  of  our  men 
and  lost  two  of  theirs.  No  notice  was  taken  of  their  invitation 
to  return  their  visit  until  Oct.  8th,  when  Gen.  Bragg  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  invitation  and  sent  about  1200  men  under 
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Gen.  Anderson  to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  They  left  at 
midnight  in  barges  towed  by  a tug  boat.  Landed  on  the  Island 
two  miles  above  Pickens  and  one  mile  from  the  tent  store  houses. 
Surprised  the  pickets,  ran  them  into  camp  and  before  the  alarm 
could  be  given,  fairly  set  fire  to  the  whole  encampment.  The 
enemy  slaughter  was  great  and  hardly  one  of  our  men  hurt. 
Then  a regiment  or  so  came  out  of  Pickens  and  our  men  started 
for  their  boats.  The  ground  being  very  irregular,  our  men  got 
separated  and  the  officers  lost  all  control  of  them.  The  Pickens 
men,  by  a near  route,  got  between  them  and  the  boats,  and  a 
desperate  fight  ensued.  The  enemy  were  at  last  forced  to  re- 
treat, but  kept  up  a running  fight.  It  being  still  dark,  our  men 
in  their  excitement,  mistook  their  own  friends  and  fired  upon 
them.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  loss  resulted  in  this  way. 
Although  all  of  the  party  had  a piece  of  white  cloth  tied  on 
the  arm,  they  could  not  be  distinguished  in  the  night,  wounded 
and  missing,  is  about  40,  and  40  more  wounded  brought  off.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  yet  definitely  known  but  it  must  be 
immense. 

Oct.  9th — Today,  flags  of  truce  passed  between  the  Navy 
Yard  and  Pickens.  What  transpired,  I do  not  know. 

Oct.  12th — Various  reports  as  to  the  fight  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  and  as  near  as  I can  get  the  truth  from  those  engaged, 
our  success  was  complete.  Our  men  burnt  all  the  tents  and 
houses  except  the  hospital  and  spiked  all  the  guns  on  this  side 
except  one.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  exceeded  200. 

Nov.  22nd — At  ten  o’clock,  Pickens  opened  fire  upon  us. 
At  five-thirty  o’clock,  firing  on  both  sides  ceased  on  account 
of  a very  heavy  rain. 

Nov.  23rd — All  quiet  last  night.  This  morning  hear  many 
reports  of  how  different  guns  and  gunners  behaved.  Little  dam- 
age done  to  our  batteries,  only  one  gun  dismounted,  and  that 
through  recoil.  We  lost  seven  men,  two  killed  by  shell  and 
five  smothered  by  the  caving  of  a magazine.  At  eleven  Pickens 
opened  fire  on  us  again. 

Nov.  24th — No  damage  done  to  our  batteries.  Ft.  McRae 
somewhat  injured,  but  has  been  repaired.  The  Navy  Yard  very 
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little  injured.  Warrington  and  Woolsey  almost  entirely  burned 

up. 


Jan.  1st,  1862 — Second  bombardment  commenced. 

Feb.  23rd — Andrew  Calhoun’s  wife  and  Miss  Sallie  visited 
our  camp  and  dined.  They  were  the  first  lady  visitors  we  have 
had.  (They  were  from  his  home  village  of  Carlowville,  Ala.) 

Feb.  24th — Today  we  received  orders  to  pack  up  and  report 
to  Chattanooga  as  soon  as  possible. 

March  2nd — Since  last  date,  have  been  waiting  for  march- 
ing orders.  Received  them  today. 

3rd — Waited  all  day  for  the  cars. 

4th — Still  at  the  depot  this  morning. 

5th — Train  came  and  we  started  at  10  A.M.  The  road  being 
in  very  bad  order,  we  could  not  run  at  night.  Stopped  at 
Greenville.  (They  got  to  Montgomery  the  next  day  and  there 
Dr.  Alison  heard  from  the  Quarter  Master  that  his  destination 
had  been  changed.  He  was  to  go  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  by  way  of 
Mobile.) 

Feb.  9th — At  Montgomery  I got  permission  to  go  home  and 
then  to  meet  the  boat  with  the  company  next  day  at  Elm  Bluff. 
Reached  Benton  at  11  o’clock.  Hired  a horse,  rode  fifteen  miles 
and  got  to  Dr.  Townsend’s  at  one  o’clock,  quite  a surprise  to 
my  darling  wife.  (Dr.  Townsend  was  his  wife’s  father.)  Started 
for  Carlowville,  got  home  at  dark,  met  the  family  and  many 
friends.  Took  the  boat  late  in  the  evening.  '‘Off  to  war  again.” 


(When  he  reached  Corinth  he  was  given  a house  and  about 
80  sick,  with  orders  to  fix  up  the  place  into  a hospital  and  take 
charge.) 


Feb.  19th — I go  to  work  with  a will  but  meet  with  but  little 
encouragement.  I can  get  nothing  but  a few  cooking  utensils 
and  very  little  medicine.  No  bedding  or  hospital  furniture, 
however,  I am  determined  to  make  out  the  best  I can. 
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Feb.  24th — No  improvement  in  hospital  arrangements.  Sick 
keep  pouring  in.  I can’t  make  the  poor  sick  soldiers  comfortable. 
Cold  and  no  fireplace,  and  scanty  covering  which  the  sick  bring 
with  them. 

Feb.  25th — An  order  has  come  to  remove  all  the  sick  who 
can  be  removed  to  Oxford  tonight. 

April  3rd — Am  ordered  to  join  the  battalion,  as  a fight  is 
expected. 

April  4th — In  the  saddle  all  day,  but  made  but  little  progress. 

April  5th — The  battle  line  is  formed  by  dark  and  the  soldiers 
sleep  on  their  arms.  We  can  hear  the  enemy’s  drums  distinctly. 
We  must  fight  tomorrow. 

April  6th — About  one  o’clock  we  were  marched  to  the  right 
and  then  sent  into  the  midst  of  battle.  I there  saw  the  dead  and 
dying  lying  thick.  I could  not  but  see  more  Yankees  than  our 
own  men.  Farther  I went,  the  thicker  they  lay.  We  have  driven 
the  enemy  back.  The  Yankes  fought  well  but  could  not  stop  the 
impetuous  attack  of  our  men.  The  Alabama  Mounted  Rifles 
dismounted  and  went  with  an  Infantry  Regiment.  Drove  the 
enemy  back  until  under  cover  of  their  gun  boats,  which  threw 
shells  so  thick  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  Darkness,  and 
so  ended  the  fight  of  the  6th,  the  hardest  fought  battle  ever 
fought  on  this  continent.  With  night,  my  work  commenced.  Dr. 
Riggs  and  myself  found  a tentfull  of  wounded  Yankee  soldiers 
and  we  went  to  work  to  dress  their  wounds. 

April  7th — I thought  the  fight  was  over  and  we  had  gained 
the  greatest  vitcory  ever  gained  on  this  continent,  but  alas ! the 
enemy  had  been  largely  reinforced  during  the  night,  and  came 
on  us  in  strong  force  at  8 o’clock,  when  the  conflict  again  opened. 
Our  men  were  exhausted  by  hard  marching  and  fighting,  many 
regiments  were  scattered  so  as  not  to  be  got  together  again, — 
but  still  we  charged  them.  We  drove  them  back  many  times,  but 
they  returned  with  fresh  troops  to  the  attack.  Overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  we  had  to  fall  back.  Reached  Corinth  by  night.  All 
the  wounded  had  been  carried  there. 

April  9th — I have  been  through  my  first  battle  and  have 
had  enough  of  it  to  last  a lifetime. 
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May  32th — Corinth  was  evacuated  last  night.  Fatigue  and 
exposure  have  brought  me  low,  but  I moved  on  with  the  Medical 
Corps. 

June  6th — Reached  Verona  today.  Too  sick  to  travel. 

June  8th — Am  somewhat  better  and  start  again,  riding  in 
the  wagon. 

June  17th — Reached  Columbus  and  camped  two  miles  from 
the  town  on  the  Luxpilata. 

June  30th — Went  before  a Medical  Board  in  session  in 
Columbus  and  returned  to  camp  in  the  evening  as  a Surgeon. 

Oct.  1st — Continue  the  dull  routine  until  today  when  we 
again  moved  camp  and  all  artillery  was  put  together  in  a Bat- 
talion of  which  I am  the  Surgeon.  I also  have  two  other  com- 
panies to  attend,  giving  me  full  employment. 

Dec.  26th — I have  been  nearly  a month  in  the  far  famed 
city  of  Vicksburg.  Here  I met  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  (his  first  cousin) 
and  spent  a few  days  with  him.  Several  thousand  prisoners 
have  been  exchanged  here.  For  three  days  past,  there  had  been 
some  skirmishing  on  the  Yazoo  about  ten  miles  from  here.  To- 
day, the  guns  sounded  quite  near.  Persons  have  come  into  town, 
having  been  run  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Yankees  and  their 
houses  burnt.  The  river  is  full  of  boats,  some  say  as  many  as  80 
are  ashore.  There  is  one  continuous  line  of  smoke,  the  troops 
are  all  in  trenches  and  batteries  all  manned.  I am  almost  alone 
in  camp  tonight,  having  only  the  sick  and  a camp  guard.  We 
expect  hot  work  tomorrow. 

Dec.  27th — Sharp  fighting  today,  but  no  attack  on  our 
works.  The  enemy  have  landed  a large  force  on  the  Yazoo 
and  are  attempting  to  get  in  our  rear,  but  have  met  with  no 
success.  Our  skirmishers  are  falling  back  to  the  rifle  pits. 

Dec.  28th — The  Yankees  have  made  a desperate  attack  on 
us  right  early  this  morning  and  kept  it  up  all  day,  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  carrying  any  of  our  breastworks.  The  battery 
with  which  I am  have  stationary  guns  on  the  line  of  fortification 
running  from  the  river  east,  two  miles  from  the  present  point 
of  attack,  but  we  were  favored  this  morning  with  their  notice 
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in  the  shape  of  a good  shelling,  of  which  we  took  no  notice. 
No  damage  was  done,  but  many  shells  came  uncomfortably  near. 
The  battery  which  annoyed  us  was  fully  two  miles  distant. 

29th — Occasional  firing  all  night.  The  enemy  make  a des- 
perate effort  to  carry  our  rifle  pits.  Charged  one  point  thirteen 
times,  but  were  repulsed  every  time. 

Dec.  30th — Only  light  skirmishing  today. 

31st — The  enemy  seem  to  have  gotten  enough  and  are 
leaving. 

Jan.  2nd,  1863 — Enemy  have  left  and  gone  up  the  river. 
They  find  Vicksburg  a hard  nut  to  crack. 

Jan.  4th — Walked  over  the  battle  field  but  found  no  trophies, 
as  the  country  has  been  pretty  well  scoured.  Saw  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  in  one  place  counted  103,  and  hear  most  of  their 
dead  are  buried  further  back.  One  man  said  he  saw  5C0  graves, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  them  contain  more  than  one  body.  Our 
loss  was  127  killed,  missing  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  near  20C0.  We  took  upwards  of  400 
prisoners.  All  is  quiet  now  as  if  there  had  never  been  a fight. 

Jan.  23rd — Saw  smoke  of  the  boats  returning,  and  today  a 
few  gun  boats  and  about  twenty  transports  came  in  sight  across 
the  bend  and  tied  to  the  opposite  shore.  Landed  troops  opposite 
the  city,  but  in  sight,  but  too  far  to  be  reached. 

Jan.  24th — Transports  continue  coming  in,  loaded  with 
troops.  They  make  quite  a show  at  their  anchorage,  look  like 
a village. 

25th — We  can  now  see  two  large  encampments,  one  near 
the  famous  canal  and  one  higher  up  the  river.  It  is  supposed 
they  have  eighty  thousand  men  there  and  will  attempt  to  reopen 
the  canal. 

30th — Our  Camp  moved  to  the  lower  batteries,  four  miles 
from  town,  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
but  hear  that  their  transports  continue  coming  and  going.  The 
enemy  come  sometime  in  range  of  our  guns,  but  a few  shells  send 
them  back  to  camp.  They  have  burned  most  of  the  houses  in 
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De  Soto,  a small  village  across  from  Vicksburg,  and  destroyed 
the  stock  on  all  of  the  farms  near  them. 

Feb  10th — Moved  again,  nearer  town,  only  one  mile  from 
the  Railroad  station.  The  gun  boat,  Queen  of  the  West,  ran 
down  the  river  a few  mornings  ago.  Our  upper  batteries  were 
not  working  well,  still  she  was  hit  a few  times,  but  what  damage 
was  done  is  not  known.  She  lay  all  day  at  the  lower  opening 
of  the  canal,  but  out  of  range.  She  is  now  down  the  river, 
probably  gone  to  Port  Hudson. 

Feb.  24th — The  Gunboat  Indianola  passed  down  last  night. 
It  was  dark  and  cloudy,  we  had  to  fire  at  the  sound  of  her 
paddles,  so  she  probably  was  not  hurt. 

Feb.  25th — We  today  received  news  that  the  Queen  of  the 
West  was  captured  on  Red  River  and  coming  up  in  full  chase 
of  the  Indianola.  Heavy  firing  was  heard  down  below  Warren- 
ton,  presumed  to  be  a fight  between  the  gunboats. 

Feb.  26 — The  Indianola  was  captured  last  night,  particulars 
not  known.  This  morning  I was  aroused  by  heavy  firing  up 
the  river.  It  is  thought  it  is  a coal  barge  we  were  shooting  at 
but  I hear  this  evening  that  our  lower  batteries  have  been  firing 
at  a gunboat  which  passed  us  in  the  dark  without  her  chimneys 
on. 


(Several  blank  pages  followed,  seeming  to  tell  the  tale  of 
steady  beating  down  of  Southern  hopes  and  Southern  forces.) 

May  17th — The  enemy  attacked  our  forces  beyond  Big  Black, 
for  some  reason  our  men  would  not  fight  and  we  were  utterly 
routed.  Reports  say  we  have  lost  two-thirds  of  our  army  and 
the  balance  is  demoralized.  I never  saw  men  more  dispirited. 
A rumor  is  circulated  that  Gen.  Pemberton  has  sold  Vicksburg 
and  many  believe  it.  If  an  attack  is  made  tomorrow,  we  are 
lost.  Things  look  very  gloomy.  I have  never  been  low  spirited 
before,  but  things  look  too  dark  for  even  me  to  be  hopeful. 

May  18th — Many  of  our  troops  who  were  supposed  to  be 
cut  off  have  come  in,  and  all  is  not  as  bad  as  it  appeared  yes- 
terday, but  still  far  from  bright.  Haynes  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo 
has  been  evacuated  and  all  of  the  forces  are  in  the  timber  around 
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Vicksburg.  The  enemy  have  a line  entirely  around  us,  leaving 
us  no  outlets.  Our  only  hope  is  that  we  can  hold  out  until  John- 
ston arrives  with  fresh  reinforcements,  and  attacks  the  Yankees 
in  the  rear.  Gen.  Pemberton  says  he  can  hold  out  as  long  as 
provisions  last,  and  our  commissaries  say  they  can  feed  the  army 
six  weeks.  If  so,  we  may  yet  be  rescued.  What  must  be  the 
feelings  of  my  dear  Etta  (his  wife),  she  can  only  hear  rumors, 
and  all  exaggerated.  I would  feel  easy  did  I not  know  how 
miserable  she  must  be. 

May  19th — The  enemy  attacked  our  lines  at  8 o’clock  this 
morning,  and  have  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  storm 
our  trenches,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Fighting 
steady  all  day  but  we  still  hold  our  own.  The  spirit  of  the  men 
is  improving.  Things  begin  to  look  better. 

May  20th — Skirmishing  all  around  us.  Mortar  boats  shell 
us  incessantly,  and  the  shots  from  the  enemy  line  go  entirely 
across  our  lines  and  some  fall  into  the  river.  The  shells  from 
the  boats  do  not  go  far  into  the  town  yet.  The  Mortar  boats  are 
under  the  banks  across  the  bend  and  are  entirely  protected  from 
our  guns,  still  we  keep  up  a steady  fire  on  them.  The  gunboats 
come  up  every  night  and  entertain  us  until  driven  off  by  our 
guns.  The  shelling  continues  all  night.  Our  loss  has  been  very 
slight,  but  that  of  the  enemy  very  heavy. 

May  21st — Fighting  all  along  the  lines,  the  Mortars  have 
moved  lower  down  and  now  have  us  under  a cross  fire,  their 
shells  crossing  in  town.  We  certainly  are  in  a critical  situa- 
tion. No  safe  place  to  be  found.  Escape  from  fire  on  one 
side  exposes  us  on  the  other.  Still  our  loss  is  very  slight.  We 
men  are  in  fine  spirits  and  satisfied  that  we  can  hold  out  a 
month.  Johnston  must  relieve  us  soon.  Davis  can’t  intend  to 
sacrifice  us,  and  will  send  reinforcements  before  long.  Every 
advance  of  the  enemy  has  been  repulsed. 

May  22nd — The  firing  today  had  been  terrible,  the  gunboats 
have  come  up  and  engaged  our  batteries,  the  Mortars  continue 
shelling  in  a continuous  roar  all  along  our  lines.  We  are  penned 
in  two  miles  square  and  are  fighting  all  around.  If  this  is  not 
a hot  place,  I hope  I may  never  see  one.  It  has  been  reported 
that  one  of  Grant’s  couriers  has  been  captured  with  despatches 
to  Farragut  to  push  us  on  the  river,  as  Johnston  was  coming 
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up  on  his  rear,  and  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  now. 
Towards  night,  the  Mortars  slackened  off  and  we  had  a few 
moments  quiet  for  the  first  time  for  four  days  and  nights. 

May  28th — Our  situation  has  not  changed  since  the  last 
date.  Shelling  all  around  the  lines  during  the  day,  and  from 
the  Mortars  day  and  night.  They  have  attempted  only  one  more 
charge  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Our  men  are  lying 
in  the  trenches  but  not  returning  the  fire.  The  enemy  keeps 
up  a continual  fire  but  do  no  damage  except  here  a man  impru- 
prudently  exposes  himself.  Yesterday,  the  27th,  I witnessed 
a gunboat  fight  while  at  Lynch’s  Battery.  She  came  bravely 
down  to  the  attack,  and  lay  in  such  a position  that  we  could  only 
bring  four  guns  to  bear  on  her,  and  two  of  them  not  very  good 
ones.  During  the  fight,  the  Yankee  Batteries  and  sharpshooters 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  and  the  boat  sent  canister  as  thick  as 
hail  stones.  In  less  than  an  hour  she  got  her  dose,  and  sig- 
naled for  assistance,  but  it  was  too  late.  She  made  for  shore 
and  sank  near  the  bank,  out  of  reach,  for  the  enemy’s  batteries 
rake  the  whole  of  that  bank.  Our  men  picked  up  some  trunks 
and  light  articles  that  floated  down.  She  was  a first  class 
Iron-clad,  with  13  guns.  Gunboats  are  now  just  as  much  afraid 
of  our  batteries  as  we  once  were  of  them.  The  lower  fleet  moved 
up,  but  backed  down  again  before  they  got  in  reach  of  our  guns. 
Report  says  we  got  a paper  from  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  a 
few  nights  ago  and  in  it  find  that  Bragg  has  routed  Rosecrans 
Some  of  the  prisoners  say  that  Johnston  whipped  them  on  the 
other  side  of  Big  Black,  but  others  say  they  whipped  us.  It  is 
decidedly  unpleasant  to  be  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  know 
that  important  movements  are  going  on  outside,  without  being 
able  to  learn  the  nature  of  them.  Today  is  the  tenth  day  we 
have  been  fighting.  The  Mortars  are  not  shelling  as  fast  as 
usual. 

May  30th — Lamar  Fontaine  came  down  the  river  in  a “dug 
out,”  with  despatches  from  Johnston  promising  us  assistance 
soon.  He  has  now  sufficient  force  to  meet  Grant.  Shot  and 
shell  crash  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  safe  place,  occasion- 
ally the  wounded  are  killed  in  the  hospitals. 

June  2nd — Our  situation  is  the  same.  No  more  news  from 
Johnston.  But  we  are  sanguine  and  look  for  help  soon.  This 
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morning  a shell  set  a house  on  fire  and  before  it  could  be  outed 
destroyed  a fine  block  on  Washington  Street. 

June  10th — This  is  the  23rd  day  of  the  siege  and  no  relief 
yet.  Surely  Johnston  could  have  reached  here  in  this  time. 
Our  situation  now  becoming  desperate.  No  place  of  safety. 
If  you  stand  still  there  is  danger  from  the  pieces  of  shell  that 
fill  the  air,  and  if  you  move  the  danger  appears  greater.  The 
whole  town  is  enfiladed.  The  wounded  are  killed  in  the  hos- 
pitals, surgeons  wounded  while  attending  to  their  duties.  Two 
days  since  Major  Headley  was  killed  in  camp  within  twenty  feet 
of  where  I was  dressing  a wound.  Our  hospitals  are  crowded 
with  wounded.  Some  poor  fellows  are  compelled  to  lay  out  in 
the  open  and  get  attention  from  any  doctor  who  happens  to 
pass  that  way.  Sick  lists  very  large,  the  men  having  been  in 
the  trenches  for  three  weeks  with  no  protection  from  the  sun. 
They  can’t  stand  up  without  having  a dozen  bullets  whistling 
around  their  heads,  and  to  attempt  to  walk  is  certain  death. 
Our  troops  have  behaved  nobly,  but  nature  can’t  stand  it  much 
longer.  Night  is  almost  as  bad  as  day.  The  air  is  filled  with 
missils  of  destruction. 

I have  read  of  besieged  cities  and  suffering  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  always  thought  the  picture  too  highly  painted.  But 
now  I have  witnessed  one  and  can  believe  all  that  is  written 
on  the  subject.  Rations  are  short,  but  still  enough,  and  we 
have  good  water  most  of  the  time,  so  we  do  not  as  yet  suffer 
on  that  score.  But  the  stench  from  dead  mules  and  horses 
(killed  by  shell)  is  intolerable. 

June  23rd — It  is  now  raining  for  the  first  time  since  the 
siege  commenced.  Today  is  the  36th  since  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded, and  no  improvement  in  the  situation,  except  that  the 
Mortars  have  ceased  firing.  I think  they  must  have  worn  out, 
as  the  last  shots  fired  all  fell  short.  The  shelling  from  the 
lines  continues.  Twelve  of  our  wounded  were  killed  in  hos- 
pital No.  1,  and  some  others  have  suffered  equally.  Rations 
very  short.  We  are  all  in  good  spirits  and  look  for  help  one  of 
these  days.  Our  friends  outside  suffer  more  in  mind,  much 
more  than  we  do.  It  would  surprise  anyone  not  accustomed  to 
shelling  to  see  how  coolly  we  take  it. 
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Incessant  fire.  Lt.  Young  was  killed  on  the  lines.  He  was 
as  clever  a gentleman  as  ever  lived,  and  his  loss  will  be  long 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  last  of  three  brothers, 
all  perished  in  this  cruel  war.  The  Vaiden  Artillery  has  al- 
ready lost  four  men,  one  more  is  dying  from  his  wounds  and 
another  has  had  his  arm  taken  off.  Rations  very  short.  There 
is  talk  of  our  being  compelled  to  eat  mule  beef  if  not  relieved 
very  soon.  There  is  a great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  army. 
Thirty-nine  days  in  the  trenches  will  kill  any  set  of  men. 

July  4th — Strange  to  say  all  is  quiet  today,  but  how  long 
it  will  last  no  one  knows.  Yesterday,  the  shelling  was  terrible. 
My  end  of  town  was  too  hot  to  stay  in,  however  it  quieted 
down  about  dusk.  All  the  men  I have  seen  today  are  much  de- 
pressed and  look  for  a surrender  soon.  I am  still  hopeful  and 
try  to  keep  their  spirits  up.  Our  troops  have  laid  in  the  trenches 
for  forty-seven  days.  We  have  been  eating  mule  “beef”  for 
nearly  one  week,  but  it  has  not  been  issued  to  the  whole  army 
yet,  but  I presume  will  be  tomorrow.  I have  not  tasted  it  yet 
but  hear  it  is  very  good.  I still  look  for  relief,  but  fear  Johnston 
will  put  it  off  until  the  last  moment.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
are  suffering  very  much  from  short  rations  and  the  distress 
of  the  wounded  is  horrible  to  think  of.  Many  of  them  die  for 
the  want  of  proper  food  to  support  their  strength.  Erysipelas  is 
prevailing,  and  where  that  will  end,  none  can  say.  So  far  my 
health  is  better  than  I could  have  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. Although  far  from  well,  I have  always  been  able  to 
attend  to  my  duties.  This  morning  is  the  only  quiet  one  we 
have  had  in  47  days.  Ten  o’clock,  Vicksburg  surrendered.  July 
4th,  1863. 


(The  End) 
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ARTHUR  MARVIN  SHAW 

Mr.  Shaw,  whose  article  on  ‘‘The  Sorrows  of  Jefferson  Da- 
vis,” appearing-  in  this  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly , 
is  connected  with  the  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  at  Shreve- 
port. He  was  born  on  December  8,  1896,  at  Arkansas  Post, 
Ark.,  and  is  the  son  of  Arthur  Madison  Shaw  and  Oregon 
(Collins)  Shaw,  both  of  White  County,  Ark.  The  former  was 
a Methodist  Minister  and  author.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Flavius 
Josephus  and  Jane  (Hogue)  Shaw  and  of  Hugh  Collins  and  his 
wife  Arthur  Collins  who  lived  in  Tyro,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas 
and  California  and  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Hendrix  Col- 
lege, Conway,  Ark.,  his  Masters  from  Peabody  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Louisiana  State  University.  He  has  held  responsible  edu- 
cational positions  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  He  is 
a veteran  of  both  World  War  I and  World  War  II,  a Democrat 
and  Methodist.  He  is  the  author  of  several  biographical  and 
other  historical  works. 

Married:  Miss  Edyth  Wilson,  daughter  of  Charles  Nelson 
Wilson  and  Frances  (Cravens)  Wilson  of  Yellville,  Arkansas. 

Children:  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Shaw)  Woods  of 
Shreveport,  La. 
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THE  FAMILY  SORROWS  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 
By  Arthur  Marvin  Shaw 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  some  day  Jefferson  Davis  may 
come  to  be  considered  the  most  tragic  figure  in  America.  In  a 
number  of  ways,  he  measures  up  to  the  ancient  classic  concept 
of  the  hero  of  a tragedy. 

Of  his  ambition  and  ability  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  history  can  be  in  doubt,  and  that  his  career  was  unique  is 
hardly  open  to  question.  If,  as  some  have  'asserted,  he  was 
prideful  and  even  imperious,  one  need  not  say  in  his  defense 
that  great  leaders  have  often  been  possessed  of  these  qualities 
but  should  note  the  fact  that  he  paid  grievously  for  whatever 
faults  of  temperament  or  disposition  may  have  been  present  in 
his  nature.  No  prominent  figure  in  America  ever  suffered  so 
great  humiliation  or  such  devastating  violation  of  his  person- 
ality as  Davis  did  after  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

From  the  early  months  of  1861,  until  July,  1863,  no  one 
could  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  not  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  any  other  man  on  the  earth,  but  by  the  spring  of 
1865  all  the  world  knew  that  his  situation  then  was  the  most 
miserable  that  any  American  leader  of  equal  prominence  had 
ever  found  himself  in. 

The  physical  and  mental  tortures  of  his  long  imprisonment 
are  well  known,  and  a repetition  of  the  story  of  his  sufferings 
at  Fortress  Monroe  is  not  needed  here.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose 
of  this  piece  to  consider  any  of  his  misfortunes  which  resulted 
from  his  actions  as  a public  figure,  but  to  direct  attention  to 
the  deep  family  sorrows  which  he  suffered. 

The  loss  of  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Knox  Taylor,  daughter 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  was  a blow  from  which  his  recovery 
was  slow.  A bride  of  three  months,  she  died  of  a fever  soon 
after  she  went  with  her  husband  to  a Mississippi  plantation. 
Following  his  recovery  from  the  same  illness  which  had  caused 
his  wife’s  death,  Davis  went  into  virtual  seclusion  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  that  his  nature  was 
shaped  and  matured  as  he  sought  consolation  in  study  and 
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meditation.  Great  though  this  sorrow  was,  it  was  not  his 
greatest,  for  the  ultimate  compensations  thereof  probably  struck 
some  sort  of  balance. 

Years  later  his  older  brother  Joseph,  who  had  had  much 
to  do  with  shaping  the  career  of  the  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, died,  and  the  younger  man  grieved  deeply.  This  loss, 
however,  cannot  be  placed  among  his  greatest  family  sorrows, 
for  Joseph  Davis  was  old,  and  at  his  age  death  was  obviously 
not  far  away. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  father,  the  former  of  whom  died  when  Davis  was  a small 
boy  and  the  latter  in  the  year  that  he  entered  West  Point. 
Poignant  though  those  losses  were,  they  were  of  a sort  common 
to  the  general  run  of  people  and  did  not  strike  him  as  deeply 
as  those  which  came  to  him  and  Varina  Davis  long  afterward. 

But  when  one  turns  his  attention  to  the  sons  of  the  Con- 
federate president  and  his  wife,  he  finds  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressful stories  of  family  sorrow  on  record.  When  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Varina  Howell  were  married  in  the  early  part  of 
1845,  he  was  almost  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  she  was  a 
young  woman  of  nineteen.  During  the  eight  years  which  fol- 
lowed, they  had  no  children.  Then  in  the  summer  of  1853,  soon 
after  Davis  became  secretary  of  war  under  President  Pierce, 
Varina  Davis  gave  birth  to  a son,  who  was  named  Samuel  Emory 
after  Davis’  father.  The  child’s  mother  says  that  he  was  bright, 
winsome,  and  affectionate  and  that  he  was  a favorite  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  Pierce.  When  the  little  boy  was  only  twenty-three 
months  old,  he  died  of  a fever,  and  his  father  was  plunged  into 
the  deepest  grief.  For  many  months  afterward,  declared  Mrs. 
Davis,  her  stricken  husband  “walked  half  the  night  and  worked 
fiercely  all  day.  A child’s  cry  in  the  street  almost  drove  him 
mad” ; and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  at  times  spoke  of  his 
first-born  and  what  he  might  have  been  had  he  lived.1 

During  the  years  that  the  Davises  remained  in  Washing- 
ton, three  other  children  were  born  to  them — Margaret,  Jeffer- 


^arina  H.  Davis,  Jefferson  Davis,  Ex -President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  A Memoir.  2 vols.  (New  York:  1890)  I,  534-535. 

(Cited  hereinafter  as  Memoir.) 
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son,  Jr.,  and  Joseph;  and  during  the  war  years  in  Richmond, 
two  others — William  Howell  and  Varina,  or  “Winnie,”  as  she 
came  to  be  known.  Only  one  of  the  sons  reached  manhood,  and 
he  was  barely  grown  when  he  died.  The  father  survived  them 
all. 


The  winter  of  1863-1864  was  a dismal  period  for  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  physical  and  mental  energies  of  its  president 
were  almost  exhausted  by  the  exertions  which  the  situation  re- 
quired. In  the  midst  of  the  harassments  of  his  office,  a heavy 
sorrow  struck  him  again.  One  spring  day  in  1864  as  he  worked 
in  his  office,  word  was  brought  to  him  that  his  little  boy  Joe 
had  fallen  from  an  upstairs  balcony  or  gallery  of  the  executive 
mansion  to  the  brick  pavement  below.  When  Davis  reached 
home,  the  boy  was  dead.  Little  Joe ! the  good  child  of  the  family, 
gentle  and  affectionate.  He  used  to  run  in  to  say  his  prayers 
by  his  father’s  knee.  That  night  as  his  body  lay  crushed  and 
broken  in  the  President’s  home,  the  only  sound  that  was  heard 
in  the  large  house  was  the  tramp  of  the  father’s  step  as  he 
paced  back  and  forth  in  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms.2.  And  on 
the  next  day  as  the  funeral  procession  came  to  rest  at  the 
burial  place  on  the  hillside  above  the  tumbling  waters  of  the 
James  River,  Davis,  though  an  impressive  figure,  seemed  to  be 
a “poor  old  gray-haired  man,  standing  bare-headed,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  clear  against  the  sky  by  the  open  grave  of  his  son.”3 4 

Ten  years  later,  his  youngest  son,  William  Howell,  who  was 
born  in  Richmond  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  died  of 
diphtheria.  He  was  thirteen  years  old  and  a boy  “whose  char- 
acter, talents,  and  personal  beauty  made  the  joy  of  our  lives.”1 
Little  Billy,  his  mother  called  him.  Back  on  the  streets  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  just  after  the  war,  when  Mrs.  Davis  was  vir- 
tually a prisoner  of  the  Federal  authorities,  the  Union  soldiers 
had  given  small  coins  to  the  little  boy,  then  two  years  old,  and 
had  taught  him  to  sing,  “We’ll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a sour  apple 
tree.”5 


2Mary  B.  Chesnut,  A Diary  from  Dixie,  Isabella  D.  Martin  and  Myrta 
L.  Avary  (eds),  (New  York,  1929),  p.  305, 

3lbid,  p.  309. 

4Davis,  Memoir,  II,  814. 

5Varina  Davis  to  John  J.  Craven,  Dunbar  Rowland  (ed.),  Jefferson 
Davis,  Constitutionalist:  His  Letters,  Papers,  and  Speeches,  10  vols.  (Jack- 
son,  1923,  VII,  47. 
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For  Davis  and  his  wife,  this  loss  was  a sorrow’s  crown  of 
sorrows  for  the  years  which  had  passed  since  Joe’s  death.  De- 
feat, flight,  capture,  imprisonment,  liberation,  and  an  arduous 
struggle  to  secure  a place  in  civil  life  again  had  followed  each 
other.  The  life  insurance  company,  of  which  Mr.  Davis  had 
been  president  for  several  years,  failed  three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  youngest  son.  Two  more  difficult  years  pas:  :d  and 
he  retired  to  Beauvoir,  a comfortable  and  attractive  home  near 
Biloxi,  Mississippi,  where  he  lived  during  the  remaining  thirteen 
years  of  his  life,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  writing  about 
the  war. 

Only  one  son  remained  to  him — Jefferson  Davis,  Jr.,  who 
was  a student  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1874-1875.  Three  and  a half  years  later,  this  young  man 
fell  a victim  of  the  severe  epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  which,  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  and  Memphis. 
Young  Davis,  then  in  the  employ  of  a Memphis  bank,  died  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year. 

His  loss  was  almost  more  than  his  parents  could  bear.  The 
grief-burdened  mother  wrote  of  him  that  he  had  grown  to  be 
“a  strong,  sober,  industrious,  and  witty  young  man,  who  was 
exceedingly  intimate  with  his  father  and  loved  him  devotedly — 
indeed,  they  were  like  two  young  friends  together.”  And  she 
wrote  also  that  he  ‘‘died  as  he  had  lived,  at  peace  with  God 
and  man.” 

When  young  Jefferson  was  stricken,  his  parents  were  at 
their  home  in  Beauvoir  and  neither  was  able  to  go  to  him. 
From  this  final  loss,  Davis  seemed  unable  to  rally.  For  a time 
he  ceased  to  labor  on  the  book  which  he  was  writing  “and  sat 
all  day,  silent  in  his  wordless  grief.”  “I  do  not  know  why  I suf- 
fer so  much,”  he  would  say;  “it  cannot  be  long  before  I am 
united  with  my  boy.”6 

He  lived  on  for  eleven  more  years. 


“Davis,  Memoir,  II,  827-828. 
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STANLEY  CLISBY  ARTHUR 

Mr.  Arthur,  now  residing  in  New  Orleans,  was  born  June 
11,  1881,  in  Merced  County,  California;  son  of  Stephen  and  Sadie 
Ella  (Farland)  Arthur,  of  California;  grandson  of  Captain  Wm. 
S.  and  Elizabeth  (Clisby)  Arthur,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and 
California;  and  of  Henry  Leslie  and  Sarah  Anne  (Smith)  Far- 
land, of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  Arthur  family  is  of  English 
origin,  the  Colonial  ancestry  settling  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1676. 
Another  ancestor  was  Paul  Worth,  who  fought  with  John  Paul 
Jones  on  the  Ranger  and  Bon  Homme  Richard. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  educated  in  California  and  did  newspaper 
work  in  several  large  American  cities.  He  was  State  Ornitholo- 
gist of  Louisiana,  1915-1920;  Director,  Division  of  Wild  Life  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  1920-1921 ; Director,  Louisiana 
State  Museum,  1940-48,  retiring  in  the  latter  year.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books,  including  “A  History  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,”  “Fur  Animals  in  Louisiana,”  “The  Birds  of 
Louisiana,”  “Old  Families  of  Louisiana,”  and  “Story  of  West 
Florida  Rebellion,”  “Old  New  Orleans,”  “Audubon;  An  Intimate 
Life  of  the  American  Woodsman,”  and  other  books  and  pamph- 
lets. He  is  a Mason  and  Shriner. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  married  to  Ella  Bentley,  of  New  Orleans, 
poet  and  musician,  the  daughter  of  Linden  E.  and  Ella  (Don- 
naud)  Bentley.  Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  were  Stanley 
Clisby  Arthur,  Jr.,  Linden  Bentley  Arthur  and  John  Stephen 
Arthur. 
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“PIONEER” 

THE  FIRST  SUBMARINE  BOAT 

Now  on  Exhibition  in  Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans 

By  Stanley  Clisby  Arthur 

A cigar-like  structure  of  rusting  sheet  iron,  about  20  feet 
long,  not  four  feet  thick,  which  has  been  defying  the  corroding 
onslaughts  of  the  elements  since  1862,  is  today  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  who  have  viewed  it  since  it  was  placed  in  Jackson 
Square  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1942,  as  a part  of  the  historic 
exhibits  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum. 

This  rusting  relic,  now  being  saved  for  posterity,  was  the 
first  submarine  made  of  iron — truly  a pioneer.  It  was  designed 
in  New  Orleans,  built  in  New  Orleans,  and  destroyed  in  New 
Orleans.  To  some  this  craft,  constructed  of  high  hopes  and 
patriotic  resolves  as  well  as  of  steel,  may  mean  nothing  or,  at  the 
best,  little.  However,  when  the  complete  history  of  sub- 
mersibles  is  written,  this  dilapidated  cylintrical  wreck  undoubt- 
edly will  be  given  its  rightful  place  in  maritime  history  as  the 
first  of  the  submarines. 

It  was  christened  the  “Pioneer,”  an  apt  naming,  for  this  was 
the  first  submarine  that  actually  submerged — the  first  that 
functioned  properly.  This  “submarine  torpedo  boat,”  as  its 
builders  termed  it,  proved  to  be  the  master  pattern  from  which 
“Davids”  were  later  built  and  operated  in  Charleston  Harbor 
against  the  “Goliaths”  of  the  Union  fleet  blockading  that  South 
Carolina  port. 

Little  is  known  of  the  building  of  the  “cigar  boat,”  as  the 
New  Orleans  submarine  was  called  by  some  who  only  had  tan- 
talizing glimpses  of  it  while  it  was  being  constructed,  but  much 
has  been  surmised  in  after  years.  We  now  know  it  was  built 
by  Baxter  Watson,  James  R.  McClintock,  and  Horace  Lawson 
Hunley,  at  the  Government  Naval  Yard  on  the  New  Basin  during 
the  latter  part  of  1861  and  that  it  was  launched  in  February, 
1862.  There  was  great  secrecy  surrounding  its  construction 
and  the  yard  was  guarded  day  and  night  so  that  no  Yankee 
spy  might  glimpse  what  was  being  done.  Of  the  trio  of  design- 
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ers,  one  of  them,  Captain  Hunley,  was  later  to  lose  his  life  in  a 
man-propelled  submarine  while  it  was  on  trial  dives  in  Charleston 
Harbor. 

When  the  “Pioneer”  was  completed  it  was  launched  in  the 
Basin  where,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  many  that  an 
iron  boat  “would  sink  like  lead,”  the  odd  “cigar-boat”  floated 
in  the  water  exposing  a 10-inch  freeboard.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  construction  and  those  who  backed  its  building 
with  cash,  were  jubilant  following  this  initial  trial  of  the  iron 
“seegar”  as  a surface  craft.  After  it  was  ascertained  that 
everything  was  in  working  order  the  “Pioneer”  was  towed  out 
of  the  basin  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Here  Watson,  McClintock,  Hunley,  and  their  mechanics  put 
the  submarine  through  various  manouvers.  Although  it  has 
been  said  that  lives  were  lost  in  these  pioneer  tests,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  this,  consequently  they  must  be  regarded  as 
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fanciful  legends.  There  are  official  records  to  prove  that  let- 
ters of  marque  were  issued  this  new  craft  as  a privateer  for  on 
March  31,  1862,  F.  H.  Hatch,  collector  of  customs  at  New  Or- 
leans, gave  the  necessary  commission  to  John  K.  Scott,  captain 
of  the  submarine  propeller  “Pioneer/’  to  cruise  the  high  seas, 
bays,  rivers,  estuaries,  etc.,  in  the  name  of  the  Confederate 
government.  The  official  permission  stated  that  the  boat  was 
owned  by  three  Orleans  businessmen,  Baxter  Watson,  James  R. 
McClintock,  and  Robert  R.  Barrow,  whose  wife  was  Volumnia 
Hunley,  a sister  of  Captain  Hunley. 

Captain  John  K.  Scott,  in  his  application  to  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin, Secretary  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  said  he 
was  a citizen  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  submarine  boat  called 
the  Pioneer  would  aid  the  government  by  the  destruction  or  cap- 
ture of  any  and  all  vessels  opposed  to  or  at  war  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  acknowledged  the  boat  was  owned  by  Robert  R. 
Barrow,  Baxter  Watson,  and  James  R.  McClintock,  and  advised 
that  the  Pioneer  would  carry  a magazine  of  explosive  matter, 
and  will  be  manned  by  two  men  or  more. 

Before  the  practicability  of  this  submarine  in  action  could 
be  proved,  Farragut  blasted  his  way  past  Forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson,  steamed  and  sailed  his  fleet  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  April  28,  1862,  New  Orleans  fell  into  the  hands  of  Union 
forces.  The  day  before,  the  27th,  to  make  sure  this  first  sub- 
marine would  not  be  taken  by  the  Yankees  and  its  secrets  made 
known,  Watson  towed  his  submarine  to  a deep  point  off  Spanish 
Fort  in  Lake  Pontchartrain,  opened  its  hatch,  depressed  its  for- 
ward diving  fins,  and  let  the  Pioneer  sink  to  what  he  supposed 
would  be  her  last  resting  place. 

It  lay  in  the  lake  sands  until  1878  when  a boy  in  swimming 
located  it  and  reported  his  find  to  men  on  a sand  dredge  named 
the  Valentine,  which  grappled,  brought  it  to  the  surface  and 
later,  when  it  was  identified,  set  the  relic  out  on  the  lawn  of 
Spanish  Fort,  then  an  amusement  park  on  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
There  it  remained  a curiosity  to  amusement  seekers  until  April 
12,  1907,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Camp  Nicholls  Confederate 
Soldiers’  Home  by  Camp  Beauregard  No.  130,  United  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans.  It  rested  in  a bed  of  concrete  at  the  old 
soldiers  home  for  thirty-five  years  until  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
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Louisiana  State  Museum  in  1942  and  placed  permanently  in 
historic  Jackson  Square. 

This  is,  substantially,  the  story  of  the  under-water  cigar- 
boat,  originaly  called  a submarine  torpedo  boat,  and  by  others 
the  first  “David”  designed  to  destroy  the  “Goliaths”  of  the 
Federal  blockading  fleet. 

The  Watson-Hunley-McClintock  boat  was  built  of  sheet  iron 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  From  nose  to  stern  it  was  exactly 
19  feet  6 inches,  it  measured  six  feet  from  the  keel  to  the  top 
of  the  manhole,  while  its  beam  was  nearly  four  feet.  For  motive 
power  the  submarine  relied  on  a hand-driven  shaft  to  which  was 
attached  a four-blade  propeller.  This  shaft  had  a direct  drive, 
but  even  when  two  men  labored  at  the  crank  shaft  the  bulky 
craft  did  not  make  much  headway,  four  miles  an  hour  according 
to  official  reports. 

The  hull,  at  the  bottom,  was  made  double  so  that  water 
could  be  admitted  to  make  the  boat  sink  to  a desired  depth.  A 
small  hand  pump  was  installed  so  the  water  in  the  bilge  could 
be  discharged  thus  permitting  the  boat  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Air  for  the  men  in  the  submarine  while  submerged  was  obtained 
through  a long  rubber  tube,  the  open  end  of  the  hose  being 
attached  to  a flat  of  wood  which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

The  torpedo  was  fired  in  an  ingenious  manner.  The  bow 
of  the  underwater  boat  had  a hole  and  chamber  into  which  was 
fitted  a long  wooden  boom  or  lance.  As  the  war  vessels,  which 
the  Watson  submarine  is  built  to  attack,  were  built  of  wood, 
the  end  of  the  lance  was  fitted  with  an  iron  point,  suitably 
barbed,  which,  when  driven  into  the  enemy  ship’s  hull,  would 
become  firmly  attached  and  become  detached  from  the  staff 
when  the  sub  backed  off.  To  this  lance-head  was  fixed  the 
bundle  containing  the  explosive,  50  to  70  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
Detonation  was  obtained  by  means  of  a long  rope  which  would 
become  taut  and,  when  the  submarine  went  into  reverse,  break 
a bottle  of  acid  in  the  powder  and  thus  ignite  the  explosive. 

The  propeller  which  drove  the  craft,  operated  from  the 
rear.  On  each  side  near  the  bow  were  two  fins,  somewhat  like 
the  elevating  rudders  common  on  old  airplanes,  which  regu- 
lated the  diving  movements  of  the  strange  iron  craft. 
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There  was  a steering  rudder  placed  at  the  front  end  of 
Watson’s  war  vessel  and,  from  what  remains  of  the  craft’s 
bottom,  it  appears  there  was  another  astern.  According  to 
word-of-mouth  history,  when  the  boat  was  first  tried  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  it  worked  satisfactorily  and  dem- 
onstrated, according  to  McClintock,  that  we  could  construct  a 
boat  that  could  move  at  will  in  any  direction,  and  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.  The  Pioneer  unquestionably  was  slow 
in  its  operations  as  the  only  power  developed  was  that  which 
two  men  could  exert  on  a direct  shaft.  However,  the  depres- 
sion and  elevating  fins  could  make  it  dive  and  ascend  in  a 
manner  which  proved  the  theory  that  lay  behind  its  construction. 

When  the  New  Orleans  pioneer  submarine  was  deliberately 
sent  to  the  lake’s  bottom  to  escape  capture  by  the  Federal  troops, 
its  builders  likewise  eluded  being  taken  prisoners  by  making 
their  way  to  Mobile  and  at  that  Alabama  harbor  they  continued 
the  construction  of  submarines  from  the  plans  and  the  experi- 
ments made  with  the  Pioneer.  Building  at  Mobile  was  done  at 
the  shop  of  Parks  & Lyons  where  W.  A.  Alexander,  an  engineer, 
was  detailed  by  the  Confederate  government  to  assist  the  New 
Orleans  designers.  The  first  sub  built  at  Mobile  sank  while 
being  towed  to  a proving  ground  off  Fort  Morgan,  but  no  lives 
were  lost.  The  second  Mobile  submersible  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a long  iron  cylinder  and  had  two  disastrous  trials,  nine  losing 
their  lives  at  the  first  trial,  and  eight  being  lost  at  the  second. 
There  was  a third  disaster  and  when  the  American  Diver  was 
raised  for  the  third  time,  a total  of  24  men  had  died  in  her.  The 
underwater  craft  was  then  shipped  by  rail  to  Charleston  where 
Captain  Hunley  and  his  crew  practiced  diving  and  ascending 
for  some  weeks. 

The  first  actual  operation  against  an  enemy  ship  was  car- 
ried out  October  5,  1863,  when  a vessel  shaped  like  a cigar,  a 
maximum  diameter  of  6 feet,  length  about  50  feet,  having  four 
persons  in  it  attempted  to  blow  up  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Ironside 
blockading  Charleston  Harbor.  The  David,  not  a submersible, 
however,  succeeded  in  exploding  its  torpedo  containing  about 
60  pounds  of  powder  against  the  New  Ironside  hull  but  failed 
to  damage  the  big  vessel.  The  explosion  threw  a column  of 
water  over  the  little  craft,  put  out  the  fires  of  its  tiny  steam 
engine,  which  left  it  without  motive  power.  Its  commander, 
Lieutenant  W.  T.  Gassell,  and  one  of  the  crew  dived  overboard 
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and  were  captured.  The  engineer,  J.  H.  Tomb,  and  pilot,  Walker 
Cannon,  stuck  to  the  torpedo  boat  and  finally  relighted  the  fires 
and  got  it  back  to  the  harbor  wharf. 

Ten  days  after  this  first  attempt  at  torpedoing  a Union 
ship  of  war,  Captain  H.  L.  Hunley  took  the  larger  Mobile-built 
underwater  craft,  the  American  Diver,  out  for  another  trial  and, 
while  demonstrating  how  the  boat  could  submerge,  sent  the 
diver  under  a Confederate  training  ship  then  lying  at  anchor 
in  Charleston  Harbor.  The  boat  began  its  dive  perfectly,  sub- 
merged, but  never  came  to  the  surface — air  bubbles  rising  to 
the  surface  indiacted  that  someone  had  failed  to  properly  close 
the  hatch  on  top  of  the  submarine.  The  bodies  of  the  com- 
mander and  crew  of  seven  were  not  recovered  until  some  days 
later. 

On  February  17,  1864,  while  the  U.  S.  S.  Housatonic  lay 
off  Charleston  Harbor,  the  officer  of  the  deck,  just  before  nine 
o’clock  that  night,  saw  something  with  the  appearance  of  a 
plank  approaching  the  ship.  A few  miutes  later  there  was  an 
explosion  and  the  Housatonic  began  settling.  It  had  been  hit 
by  a torpedo  attached  to  its  side  by  the  submarine  which  had 
been  renamed  the  H.  L.  Hunley  in  honor  of  the  co-designer  of 
the  first  New  Orleans  underwater  boat.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  the  Confederate  underwater  craft,  and  with  the  boat 
perished  Lieutenant  George  E.  Dixon,  of  Company  21st  Ala- 
bama Volunteers,  a native  of  Mobile,  and  his  crew:  Arnold 
Becker,  C.  Simkims,  James  A.  Wicks,  F.  Collins,  and  a man 
named  Ridgeway,  of  the  Navy,  and  Corporal  C.  F.  Carlsen,  of  the 
Artillery. 

The  New  Orleans  submarine  Pioneer,  however,  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  submarine  that  really  worked  under 
water.  So  shrouded  in  conjecture  has  been  its  history,  so  tan- 
talizing are  the  few  known  facts  concerning  its  designers  and 
its  building,  that  a fuller  account  of  this  underwater  craft  would 
be  of  inestimable  historical  value  at  this  period  of  history  when 
the  submarine  has  proved  itself  such  a potent  weapon  of  war. 
This  can  only  be  furnished  by  records  which  may  have  been 
written  by  some  of  those  actually  concerned  in  its  building, 
records  which  have  escaped  the  destruction  of  man,  time  and  the 
elements. 
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MRS.  CAROLYN  THOMAS  FOREMAN 

“The  History  of  John  Gunter  and  His  Family,”  appearing- 
in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Thomas  Foreman,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  a very  well  known 
author  in  her  own  right  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Grant  Foreman,  a 
distinguished  historian. 

Mrs.  Foreman  was  born  at  Metropolis,  111.,  October  18, 
1875,  daughter  of  John  Robert  Thomas  and  his  wife  Charlotte 
(Culver)  Thomas,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  111.  The  father  was  Captain 
of  the  12?th  Indiana  Infantry,  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
an  attorney,  served  ten  years  in  Congress  from  the  20th  Illinois 
District  and  was  Federal  Judge  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Mrs. 
Foreman’s  grandparents  were  William  Allan  and  Caroline 
(Neely)  Thomas,  who  lived  at  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  and  of  Philip  W. 
and  Sarah  (Riddle)  Culver,  of  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Foreman  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Monticello  College,  Godfrey,  111. 
She  spent  a year  abroad  under  a tutor  and  during  World  War  I, 
was  head  of  the  women’s  work  of  the  Muskogee  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Among  her  published  works  are  “Okla- 
homa Imprints,”  “Indians  Abroad,”  “The  Cross  Timbers,”  “Park 
Hill,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.”  She  has  written  more  than  fifty 
articles  for  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  the  State  Historical  Society 
Quarterly;  articles  for  the  American  Indian  magazine;  articles 
and  feature  stories  for  Tulsa  World ; feature  stories  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City;  feature  stories  for  Muskogee  Daily 
Phoenix,  Muskogee;  and  feature  stories  for  Muskogee  Times- 
Democrat,  of  Muskogee. 
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JOHN  GUNTER  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
By  Carolyn  Thomas  Foreman 

One  of  the  stops  made  by  DeSoto  on  his  excursion  across 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  island 
village  of  Tali,  which  was  probably  on  McKee  Island  near  the 
bend  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  the  present  town  of  Gunters- 
ville.  James  Adair  related  in  his  History  of  the  American  In- 
dians (1775)  that  the  strength  of  the  Creek  Confederation  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  “two  great  towns  of  the  Koo-a- 
sah-te.”  From  the  Marcos  Delgado  narrative  it  appears  that 
the  first  movement  of  those  people  was  before  1686.  A fraction 
of  the  tribe  remained  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  later  settled 
near  Gunter’s  Landing.1 

Around  1700,  during  the  Shawnee  war,  the  Creek  Indians 
pretended  to  be  friends  of  the  Cherokees,  but  all  of  the  time 
they  were  secretly  aiding  their  enemies,  the  Shawnees.  The 
Cherokees  learned  of  this  treachery,  and  when  a party  of  Creeks 
came  to  a dance  at  Echota,  the  Cherokee  capital,  they  massacred 
almost  all  of  the  Creeks  and  that  brought  on  a war  between 
the  two  tribes.  The  Creeks  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  of 
their  settlements  upon  the  Tennessee  River  and  withdraw  south 
to  the  Coosa  and  the  neighborhood  of  Creek  Path,  an  old  trad- 
ing trail  from  South  Carolina  which  struck  the  Tennessee  at 
the  present  Guntersville,  Alabama.2 

According  to  the  Alabama  historian,  Thomas  McAdory 
Owen,  Guntersville  was  started  in  1790  and  the  Indian  name  was 
Kusanunnahi,  meaning  Creek  Path,  from  its  location  near  the 
great  trail  leading  from  the  Creek  country  in  middle  Alabama 
to  the  hunting  grounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland and  Ohio  rivers.3 


Uohn  R.  Swanton,  The  Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States, 
Washington,  1946,  pp.  27,  28.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  137. 

2James  Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokees,  Nineteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  1900,  p.  383. 

3Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  History  of  Alabama,  Chicago,  1921,  vol.  I, 
pp.  677-78.  Guntersville  at  the  maximum  had  a population  of  six  to 
eight  hundred  Indians  who  traveled  up  and  down  the  river  in  their 
canoes. 
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Among  the  early  citizens  of  Alabama  was  John  Gunter, 
a Scots  trader  who  arrived  in  the  country  about  1750  or  1760. 
One  account  states  that  Gunter  settled  among  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians during  the  Revolution  because  of  his  Tory  sentiments; 
another  that  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  in  South  Carolina 
and  brought  up  as  a member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe.  He  became 
head  man  of  the  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River  in  Marshall  County,  Alabama. 

John  Gunter  is  described  as  a man  of  ability  and  exemplary 
character.  He  married  Katy,  a fullblood  Cherokee  of  the  Paint 
Clan  and  a cousin  of  Major  George  Lowery,  second  chief  of 
the  nation.  She  bore  three  sons,  Samuel,  Edward  and  John, 
and  four  daughters,  Aky,  Martha  who  married  Hugh  Henry, 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine.  Samuel  married  A-yo-ku ; Edward 
married  first  Elsie  McCoy  and  for  his  second  wife  Letitia  Keys. 

Gunter’s  sons  were  conspicuous  figures  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  their  descendants  are  in- 
fluential. 

The  place  where  John  Gunter  located  was  first  known  as 
Gunter’s  Ferry  because  his  son,  Edward,  operated  a ferry  on 
the  Tennessee  River  as  early  as  1818.  It  was  next  called  Gun- 
ter’s village,  then  Guntersville  and  later  it  became  Gunter’s 
Landing.  The  town  is  about  thirty-three  miles  southeast  of 
Huntsville  and  it  was  an  important  place  on  the  river.  Flat- 
boats  were  sometimes  eight  or  ten  rows  deep  and  they  were 
loaded  with  merchandise,  corn,  whiskey,  and  apples,  etc.4 

Gunter’s  Landing  was  known  far  and  wide,  as  flatboats 
plied  between  the  village  and  New  Orleans.  When  the  steam- 
boats started  running  on  the  Tennessee  they  made  a turbulent 
boom  town  of  the  place.  “Backwoodsmen  and  Indians  lived  for 
‘boat  day’  and  crowded  the  banks  when  the  boats,  jammed  with 


'Report  of  Alabama  History  Commission,  “Cherokee  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages in  Alabama”  by  O.  D.  Street,  vol.  I,  p.  419;  Transactions  of  the  Ala- 
bama Historical  Commission,  “The  Indians  of  Marshall  County,  Alabama,” 
by  Oliver  Day  Street,  vol.  IV  (1899-1903),  pp.  207-08;  “Sketch  of  Family 
History”  by  Major  DeWitt  C.  Lipe,  grandson  of  John  Gunter — typescript 
in  Grant  Foreman  Collection. 
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homeseekers  and  fortune  hunters,  chugged  slowly  toward  the 
landing.”5 

Gunter’s  home  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  creek;  it  was  a double  log  house  with  a hallway 
and  ell.  A trail  led  from  the  village  across  Sand  Mountain  to 
Will’s  Town  and  Turkey  Town,  and  another  to  Coosada,  Sauta, 
and  Cowtown.  A third  trail  intersected  Creek  Path  and  led  to 
the  Coosa  and  Alabama  rivers.  The  Indian  trail  from  Gunters- 
ville  to  Coosada  was  the  first  mail  route  in  Marshall  County 
and  mail  was  carried  over  it  once  a week  until  1837. 

“Throughout  the  Great  Bend — during  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century — the  flatboatsmen  might  see  no  white 
man’s  face,  unless  it  would  be  some  old  ‘Indian  countrymen’ 
(white  men  who  preferred  the  Indian  life)  like  Old  Man  Ditto 
of  Ditto’s  Landing  or  one  of  the  Gunters  of  Gunter’s  Landing.”6 

In  1825  preparations  were  made  to  hold  a constitutional 
convention  by  the  Cherokees  and  the  National  Committee  and 
Council  nominated  candidates  to  run  an  election  for  seats  in  the 
convention.  In  the  Chattanooga  District  Samuel  and  Edward 
Gunter  were  recommended  and  the  election  in  the  first  precinct 
was  to  be  held  at  or  near  Edward’s  school  house  in  the  Creek 
Path  valley.  John  Gunter  was  nominated  as  clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion.7 

An  early  visitor  to  Gunter’s  Landing  was  Dr.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Ferrin  who  traveled  the  Methodist  Episcopal  circuit  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  1828.  In  his  Centenary  Memories"  he  wrote 
of  starting  at  Creek  Path,  crossing  Sand  Mountain,  across  the 
Coosa  River,  thence  through  Dirt  Town  Valley  to  Chickamauga, 
thence  across  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  down  the  Lookout 
Valley  into  Will’s  Valley.  Across  Raccoon  Mountain  to  Town 
Creek  Valley,  and  thence  to  Gunter’s  Landing,  or  Creek  Path, 
the  beginning  corner. 


Alabama — A Guide  to  the  Deep  South — American  Guide  Series,  New 
York,  1941,  p.  331. 

fJDonald  Davidson,  The  Tennessee,  New  York,  1946,  vol.  I,  p.  214. 
Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (1897-98), 
Mooney,  p.  526;  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Washington,  1912,  part 
I,  p.  362. 

^Christian  Advocate,  Saturday,  April  19,  1884,  p.  2,  cols.  1-3. 
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Secretary  of  War  John  H.  Eaton,  on  April  18,  1829,  sent  a 
long  statement  to  John  Ross,  Richard  Taylor,  Edward  Gunter 
and  William  Shorey  Coody,  Cherokee  delegates,  in  answer  to 
their  communication  of  February  17,  1829.  He  stated  the  re- 
lations of  the  Cherokees  to  the  United  States  government  during 
the  Revolution  when  these  Indians  were  partisans  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  treaty  of 
1783  all  rights  of  the  British  became  vested  in  the  United  States." 

Small  parties  of  Indians  left  Georgia  from  time  to  time 
to  join  the  Cherokees  who  were  removing  from  Arkansas  to 
the  Indian  Territory.  Seventy  keel  and  flatboats  were  delivered 
to  their  agent  to  be  used  in  their  transportation  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  and  the  early  part  of  1830.  Most  of  the  emigrants  em- 
barked at  Gunter's  Landing;  whence  the  Indians  steered  the 
boats  down  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Mont- 
gomery’s Point  at  the  mouth  of  White  River,  where  they  were 
transferred  to  steamboats  which  carried  them  to  their  new 
home.’10 

From  the  Cherokee  Agency  West  E.  W.  duVal  wrote  to 
McKenney  on  August  7,  1830:  “Many  of  the  heads  of  families 

of  the  Emigrants  from  the  old  nation  steered  and  worked  the 
Boats  in  which  they  were  transported  from  Gunter’s  Landing 
on  the  Tennessee  River  to  Montgomery’s  Point  at  the  mouth  of 
White  River  in  this  territory.  . . .”  The  Indians  believed  that 
they  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  this  service.11 

In  General  Council  Convened  at  Red  Clay,  Cherokee  Nation, 
August  6,  1832,  a committee  of  prominent  Cherokees  sent  the 
following  message : 

“To  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War 

In  answer  to  his  letter  of  April  17,  containing  propositions 
as  to  Cherokee  removal  to  the  West;  calling  attention  of  intru- 
sions of  whites  upon  Indian  lands ; complaints  of  Georgia  assum- 
ing to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a large  part  of  the  Cherokee 
country.  “.  . . in  this  peculiar  state  of  things,  the  protecting  arm 

"Niles  Weekly  Register,  Baltimore,  June  13,  1829,  vol.  36,  p.  258. 

“Grant  Foreman,  Indian  Removal,  Norman,  1932,  p.  230. 

“Office  Indian  Affairs,  Retired  Classified  Files,  “1830  Cherokees  West 
(Agency)  E.  W.  duVal.” 
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of  the  President  is  withheld  from  the  enforcement  of  the  treaties 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  rights.”  Objection  was  also  expressed  because  numer- 
ous men  had  been  commissioned  to  enlist  Cherokees  as  emigrants. 
This  document  was  signed  by  Richard  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Committee  and  forty-three  other  Cherokees,  among  whom  were 
John  Ross,  John  Ridge,  Major  Ridge  and  Samuel  Gunter.12 

From  Gunter’s  Landing,  December  22,  1833,  John  Gunter, 
Jr.,  wrote  to  Hon.  C.  C.  Clay13  as  follows : 

“Dear  Sir.  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  address  you  again 
upon  the  Indian  question.  I would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you 
One  Simple  Idea — and  that  is — that  Mr.  John  Ross  is  not  prin- 
cipal chief  of  this  Nation,  according  to  the  constitutional  authori- 
ties of  this  Nation.  He  has  been  illegally  elected  to  office  which 
he  now  holds  under  the  Laws  & regulations  of  this  Nation — In 
short  there  is  not  one  of  our  leading  [men]  who  have  been  legally 
elected  to  office,  in  this  Nation  since  the  extension  of  the  state 
laws — I would  now  ask  you  as  a friend — That  the  united  states 
should  not  receive — or  even  respect  Mr.  Ross  as  principal  chief  of 
this  Nation  and  Again  if  the  General  Government  is  desirous 
of  having  the  Indian  Title  immediately  extinguished — I would 
say — it  would  be  best  to  have  no  communication  with  him 
whatever,  Unless  he  should  be  willing  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  govt,  for  an  exchange  of  Lands — and  again  if 
Mr.  Ross  should  be  forced  to  treat — he  is  clearly  for  going  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  United  States — and  seeking  protection  under 
the  Mexican  Govt. 

“I  also  anticipate  that  our  agent  Col.  [Hugh]  Montgomery 
will  also  inform  the  War  department  of  Mr.  Ross  illegal  election 
to  the  office  which  he  now  holds  under  this  Nation — 

“As  principal  chief — I hope  that  I shall  be  also  able  to 
show  good  authority — of  Mr.  Ross  illegal  authority  as  principal 
chief — and  also  as  a true  representative  from  under  the  authori- 

12American  State  Papers,  “Indian  Affairs,”  vol.  V,  pp.  28,  29. 

13Clement  Comer  Clay,  a native  of  Virginia,  removed  to  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  in  1811;  served  in  the  war  against  the  Creeks  in  1813.  He  was 
elected  chief  justice  in  1820  and  a representative  to  the  twenty-first  con- 
gress 1829-1831.  He  was  governor  of  Alabama  1836-37  and  later  U.  S. 
senator.  He  died  September  7,  1866. 
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ties  of  this  nation — if  there  should  be  no  probability  of  effecting 
a treaty  soon — I shall  expect  your  assistance  in  having  emigra- 
tion opened  for  Alabama  Indians.  I have  been  very  much  en- 
gaged, since  I saw  you — in  explaining  to  my  people  Our  true 
condition.  The  most  illiterate  part  of  our  people  is  lead  astray — 
and  kept  in  darkness  by  the  most  enlightened  part  of  our  nation. 
If  Congress  will  only  appropriate  money  enough  to  make  a de- 
posit in  the  Decatur  Bank — and  also  have  an  enrolling  Agent 
near  this  place  I will  just  show  to  the  Govt,  how  fast  I can 
have  them  to  enroll — it  will  be  no  more  trouble  than  for  a man 
to  sit  down  and  eat  a hearty  breakfast — there  is  hundreds  now 
Just  waiting  my  motion — I shall  state  to  you  fully  my  plan  when 
I reach  Washington — I shall  set  out  for  the  City  now  in  the 
course  of  a few  days — I am  very  Respectfully  Sir  your  humble 
obt.  Servant 

Jno.  Gunter  Jr.” 

“Washington — Jany.  15,  1834.  Hon.  L.  Cass : Sir,  Please 

examine  the  enclosed  letters — one  from  Colo.  Isaac  Lane  a re- 
spectable citizen  of  Morgan  County  Ala. — the  other  from  John 
Gunter,  a respectable  Cherokee. 

C.  C.  Clay.” 

In  his  history,  The  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from 
Georgia ,14  Wilson  Lumpkin  wrote  that  from  the  time  he  entered 
upon  the  Indian  subject  in  Congress  in  1827,  he  used  every  means 
in  his  power  “to  know  and  he  known  to  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  the  Cherokee  people.  . . . Finally,  I gained  the  confidence,  as 
well  as  the  ear  of  . . . the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  the  Rogerses,  Gun- 
ter, Bill,  Sanders,  Starr,  Fields,  Forman  [sic],  Waters,  and 
many  others  fully  embraced  my  views  and  became  convinced 
that  the  only  hope  of  salvation  of  the  Cherokees  was  to  be  found 
in  their  removal  to  the  West.  No  patriotic  men  can  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  history  who  were  more  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  people  than  were  these  men.” 

From  the  Cherokee  Agency  on  September  15,  1834,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Currey,  superintendent  of  Cherokee  emigration,  sent 
to  Secretary  of  War  Lewis  Cass  “a  copy  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a late  council  called  by  Jno.  Ross  and  a historical 
account  of  matters  generally  as  they  occurred  written  by  Mr. 


“New  York,  1907,  vol.  I,  p.  190. 
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Ridge.”  At  this  council  a communication  preferring  impeach- 
able matter  against  “Messrs  Jno  Ridge  David  Vann  members 
of  this  body  and  Maj  Ridge  one  of  the  Executive  council  and 
on  motion  of  Richard  Fields  the  Communication  and  documents 
were  laid  on  the  table — the  Clerk  to  notify  the  parties  Charged 
to  appear  at  this  place  on  the  second  Monday  in  Octr  next  to 
answer  to  the  said  prefered  Charges.” 

Currey  also  sent  a long  account  of  “the  results  of  the  late 
Council  called  at  Red  Clay  where  Jno  Ross  & his  deligation  re- 
ported on  their  transactions  with  the  Executive  & Congress  of 
the  U.  S.  during  the  last  winter  & spring.  The  council  met  on 
the  18th  Aug  & adjourned  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week.  . . . 
On  the  second  Jno  Rosses  verbal  commentary  on  this  report  & 
objections  to  the  policy  of  the  Gvt  of  the  U.  S.  were  given  Pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  however,  as  usual,  false 
hopes  had  been  rivited  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  by  various 
rumors  of  promising  prospects  founded  upon  expected  conse- 
quences which  were  hid  in  ambiguity  and  mystery — They  were 
all  to  be  made  plain  by  the  papers  when  opened — the  result  of 
the  reading  contradicted  all  this  and  silence  of  the  full  blooded 
Indians  who  attended  in  numbers.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  Organized  but  stood  or  sat  among  the  multitude 
as  they  could — the  Clerks  were  not  allowed  to  read  or  interpret 
but  it  was  all  managed  by  Jno  Ross,  Taylor,  Ned  Gunter  & 
George  Lowry — 

“When  the  deligations  indirect  propositions  to  submit  the 
Cherokees  to  take  their  individual  standing  in  the  States  were 
read  Ross  & Gunter  explained  them  away  by  saying  they  were 
submitted  to  them  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection  and  if  agreed 
to  it  was  not  meant  to  emalgamate  with  the  whites  but  may  be 
to  do  it  in  fifty  years  or  a hundred  or  never  at  all  if  the  Chero- 
kees did  not  like  to  do  it.  . . .” 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  a letter  from  John  Nave 
was  read  in  which  he  “spoke  unfavorably  of  Arkansas  as  to 
soil  & health.  He  said  Five  of  the  Coodys  family  were  down 
with  fever — desired  his  parents  should  remain  if  they  had  to 
rent  land  & that  he  would  return  in  the  fall.  It  was  read  by 
Ross  & interpreted  by  Gunter.  After  this  Ned  Gunter  arose 
and  delivered  a Speech  on  a subject  which  he  said  had  been 
omitted  by  [Thomas]  Foreman.  He  warned  them  against  A 
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Rosses  treaty  & said  a good  deal  to  put  the  people  on  their 
guard  when  this  was  done  I began  to  think  it  was  a plan  de- 
vised by  Ross  to  direct  the  peoples  minds  from  his  failure  & to 
raise  their  indignation  against  the  advocates  of  a Treaty.  In 
this  they  succeeded  too  well.  Threats  were  made  that  if  some 
of  the  men  did  not  take  care  they  would  drop  off  from  their 
ponies.” 

. . Gunter  who  spoke  in  relation  to  A Ross  Treaty  is  a 
member  of  Jno  Ross’s  Executive  council — from  the  circumstance 
of  Gunters  saying  Foreman  had  omitted  to  speak  of  one  thing 
&C  it  may  be  fairly  infered  F foreman]  had  been  instructed 
by  this  committee  of  which  Ross  is  the  principal.  . . .”15 

On  February  28,  1835,  a delegation  of  Cherokees  composed 
of  John  Ross,  Richard  Taylor,  Daniel  McCoy,  Samuel  Gunter 
and  William  Rogers  “with  full  powers  to  conclude  a treaty  with 
the  United  States”  stipulated  and  agreed  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  allow  the  senate  to  fix  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  the  Cherokees  for  their  claims  and  for  a cession  of 
their  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  the  senate  themselves  and  to  recommend  the  same 
to  their  people  for  final  determination.'8 

At  a council  held  at  New  Echota  Council  House  December 
22,  1835,  John  Gunter  was  the  presiding  officer  and  Alexander 
McCoy  the  secretary.  According  to  United  States  Commis- 
sioners John  F.  Schermerhorn  and  William  Carroll  the  object 
of  the  council  was  “to  lay  before  them  certain  propositions  for 
a treaty  which  he  would  submit  tomorrow.”  On  the  following 
day  a committee  of  twenty  persons  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  propositions  and  to  confer  with  the  commissioners  on  any 
“points  of  difference  which  might  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  people  provisionally,  and  that  they 
report  their  proceedings  to  the  people  in  General  Council  assem- 
bled for  their  approbation  or  disapprobation.”  William  Rogers, 
Elias  Boudinot  and  John  Gunter  were  selected  to  nominate  sev- 
enteen others  as  members  of  the  committee. 


“Office  Indian  Affairs,  1834,  Cherokees  East  (Emigration).  B.  F. 
Currey,  Supt.  Reports  proceedings  of  council. 

“Emmet  Starr,  History  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  Oklahoma  City,  1921, 
p.  85. 
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The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  following  per- 
sons as  the  delegation  to  Washington,  viz.  Maj.  Ridge,  John 
Sanders,  William  Rogers,  James  Foster,  John  A.  Bell,  John 
Fields,  George  Welch,  John  Gunter,  Long  Shell  Turtle,  James 
Star,  Jas.  Foreman,  John  Thompson  & Roman  Nose;  when  a 
vote  was  taken  all  were  confirmed  except  Roman  Nose.17 

In  the  treaty  of  1835  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
United  States  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed  that  John  Ross, 
James  Starr,  George  Hicks,  John  Gunter,  George  Chambers, 
John  Ridge,  Elias  Boudinot,  George  Sanders,  John  Martin,  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  Roman  Nose,  Situwake  and  John  Timson  were  “a 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees  to  recommend  such  per- 
sons for  the  pre-emption  rights  as  may  be  deemed  entitled  to 
the  same  under  the  above  articles  and  to  select  the  mission- 
aries who  shall  be  removed  with  the  nation;  and  that  they  be 
hereby  fully  empowered  and  authorized  to  transact  all  business 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  which  may  arise  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  and  settling  the  same  with 
the  United  States.  . . .”18 

From  the  Cherokee  census  roll  of  1835  taken  by  Rezin 
Rawlings  within  the  limits  of  Alabama,  the  record  of  John 
Gunter  of  Creek  Path  reads:  “Six  Cherokees,  3 fullbloods,  2 

halfbreeds,  one  quadroon  (quarter  blood),  30  slaves.  One  farm- 
er, 3 readers  of  English,  2 weavers,  1 spinster,  1 descendant  of 
reservees.”  In  the  report  of  the  Second  Auditor,  W.  B.  Lewis, 
it  is  shown  that  $2,150.00  were  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  commutation  of  transportation  and  subsistence 
for  the  seven  members  of  John  Gunter’s  family.19 

Samuel  Gunter  had  three  halfblood  Cherokees  and  twenty- 
two  slaves,  one  reader  of  English  and  two  of  Cherokee;  one 
weaver,  one  spinster  and  one  farmer.  There  were  ten  half- 
breeds  in  the  family  of  Edward  Gunter,  who  owned  thirty  slaves, 


17Office  Indian  Affairs:  1835,  Cherokees  East.  John  Gunter,  Chair- 
man. Minutes  of  council,  etc. 

18Charles  J.  Kappler,  Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties,  Washington, 
1903,  vol.  2,  Article  12,  p.  329;  John  P.  Brown,  Old  Frontiers,  Kingsport, 
Tennessee,  1938,  p.  498. 

“Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  Indian  Documents,  vol.  3,  pp.  1005, 
1 C 2 1 , 1024. 
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two  farms  and  two  ferryboats.  There  were  four  spinsters,  one 
reservee  and  nine  descendants  of  reservees  in  his  household.20 

In  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington  a number 
of  years  ago,  the  writer  found  the  will  of  John  Gunter;  it  was 
dated  1833  and  shows  him  to  have  been  a man  of  large  means 
in  real  estate  and  slaves.  He  died  August  28,  1835.  Mrs.  Gunter 
died  seventeen  days  before  her  husband.21 

“The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Gunter  Senr. 

“I  John  Gunter  Sen.  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  residing  in 
the  said  nation  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  Last  Will  and 
Testament 

1 I Design  that  all  my  just  Debts  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as 
conveinant  after  my  Decease 

2 It  is  my  will  that  my  son  Samuel  Gunter  Have  my  Mill  and 
plantation  situated  & being  on  and  near  Brawns  Creek  being  the 
same  which  I purchased  of  James  Thompson  and  also  that  he 
have  one  Negro  Woman  named  peggy  now  in  his  possession  I 
also  give  to  my  son  Samuel  Gunter  all  the  Debts  which  he  may 
be  owing  me  at  the  time  of  my  Decease 

3 It  is  my  will  that  my  Daughter  Martha  Henry  have  the  five 
following  Negroes  Viz  Peter  Winney  Sucky  and  her  children 
Viney  and  Lucy  and  all  the  Increase  of  the  said  negroes 

4 Should  my  Daughter  Martha  Die  with  out  Children  it  is  my 
[wish]  the  said  negroes  above  mentioned  be  considered  as  part 
of  my  Estate  and  be  divided  as  follows  viz  one  to  each  of  my 


“The  Gunter  brothers  were  all  listed  from  Creek  Path.  Spinsters 
were  women  who  spun  the  wool  and  cotton  used  for  weaving  cloth; 
farmers  listed  were  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  unless  otherwise  stated 
each  family  had  one  farm.  Reservees  were  a limited  group  of  Cherokees 
who  received  reservations  (Census  Roll  of  1835.  Cherokees  in  Alabama). 

21Starr,  op.  cit.,  p.  527.  Mr.  Street,  who  writes  for  the  Alabama  His- 
torical Society  Proceedings,  thinks  that  John  Gunter  was  buried  on  the 
riverside  near  his  old  home. 
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children  Samual  Edmond22  Elizabeth33  and  Catharine24  and  one 
to  my  grand  daughter  Nancy  Gunter  a daughter  of  Edmond 
Gunter 

5 Should  the  above  Negroes  have  any  more  increase  after  this 
time  then  it  is  my  will  that  my  Grand  son  George  Gunter  a son 
of  Samuel  Gunter  have  one  and  any  other  increase  which  they 
may  have  to  be  divided  between  my  Daughters  Elizabeth  & 
Catharine 

6 It  is  my  will  that  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  Gunter  have  the 
six  following  Negroes  viz  Olivar  Nero  Isaac  Judah  Amy 
and  old  Lucy  and  all  their  increase 

7 It  is  my  will  that  my  Daughter  Catharine  Gunter  have  the 
following  negroes  viz  Bill  Andrew  Calvin  polly  and  Peggy 
and  all  their  increase 

8 It  is  my  will  that  my  son  John  Gunter  Junior  have  the 
six  following  Negroes  viz  Tom  Bobb  Mary  Augustis  Dan- 
iel and  China  and  all  their  increases 

9 It  is  my  will  that  all  warrants  which  I may  have  on  the 
Cherokee  nation  at  the  time  of  my  Decease  shall  belong  to  my 
son  John  Gunter  Junr 


22Although  John  Gunter  called  his  son  “Edmond”  in  his  will,  he  was 
always  spoken  of  as  Edward  in  all  of  the  histories  and  documents  in 
which  his  name  occurs.  It  was  so  signed  to  a letter  written  in  Washing- 
ton December  6,  1837. 

23Elizabeth  Hunt  Gunter  was  born  in  September,  1804;  she  was  married 
to  Martin  Matthew  Schrimsher  at  Creek  Path,  Alabama,  September  22, 
1831.  Schrimsher  was  born  in  1806  in  Blount  County,  Tennessee.  He 
went  to  California  in  1849,  but  remained  there  only  a short  time.  He 
died  in  1865.  Mrs.  Schrimsher  died  at  the  home  of  her  son  John  Gunter 
Schrimsher,  near  Claremore,  February  14,  1877.  John  Gunter  Schrimsher, 
born  August  17,  1835,  served  as  a captain  in  the  Confederate  army,  twice 
as  sheriff  of  Cooweescoowee  District,  three  terms  as  senator  from  the 
same  district,  as  delegate  to  Washington  in  1883,  1885  and  as  judge  of 
his  district  in  1893.  He  was  killed  by  lightning  July  5,  1905.  (Starr,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  527,  509.) 

24Catherine  Gunter,  born  in  May,  1811,  was  married  first  to  James 
B.  Vaught  and  later  to  Oliver  Wack  Lipe.  Lipe  was  born  January  20, 
1811,  at  Fort  Plains,  New  York.  He  and  Catherine  Gunter  Vaught  were 
married  at  Gunter’s  Landing  in  1839. 
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10  As  I have  sold  my  crop  of  cotton  of  the  year  1832  to  my 
son  John  Gunter  Junr  for  five  hundred  dollars  it  is  my  will 
that  if  I should  die  before  he  can  return  from  his  contemplated 
voyage  to  new  Orleans  then  the  said  John  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  payment  for  the  said  cotton  provided  that  he  shall 
on  his  return  supply  the  family  at  my  present  home  with  three 
hundred  pounds  of  Coffee  and  three  Barrels  of  Sugar  but  if  I 
should  live  till  he  can  return  then  this  tenth  Article  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect 

11th  It  is  my  will  that  my  reservation  of  a tract  of  Land  lying 
in  Jackson  County  Alabama  and  known  by  the  name  of  Gunters 
Old  place  about  eight  miles  from  Gunters  Landing  Shall  belong 
to  John  Gunter  Jun 

12  It  is  my  will  that  my  Grand  daughter  Lucy  McCoy25  whom 
I have  raised  have  the  four  following  Negroes  viz  Aaron  Jacob 
Cloe  and  Mary  and  all  their  increase 

13  It  is  my  will  that  my  wife  Catharine  Gunter  have  the  seven 
following  Negroes  viz  Will  Sophy  Jack  Abram  Bolivar 
Rachel  and  Bonipart  and  all  there  increase 

14th  It  is  my  will  that  on  the  Decease  of  my  wife  Catharine 
Gunter  five  of  the  last  mentioned  negroes  viz  Will  Sophia 
Jack  Abram  & Bolivar  with  all  there  increase  shall  belong  to 
and  become  the  property  of  my  youngest  Daughter  Catharine 
Gunter 

15th  It  is  my  will  that  on  the  Decease  of  my  wife  Catharine 
Gunter  two  of  the  Negroes  mentioned  article  Thirteenth  viz 
Rachel  & Bonaparte  with  all  their  increase  shall  belong  to  and 
become  the  property  of  my  son  Edmond  Gunter 

16  It  is  my  will  that  my  wife  Catharine  Gunter  have  the  use 
of  all  my  house  hold  and  Kitchen  furneture  during  his  [sic]  life 
and  at  his  Decease  that  it  be  divided  equally  between  my  three 
daughters  Martha  Elizabeth  and  Catharine  and  my  grand 
daughter  Lucy  Micoy  provided  however  that  if  either  of  my 
Daughters  or  my  Grand  Daughter  should  marry  before  the  De- 


2r,Lucy  McCoy  was  the  daughter  of  John  Gunter’s  daughter  Aky  and 
Alexander  McCoy. 
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cease  of  my  wife  then  my  wife  is  requested  to  give  to  such  an 
one  her  part  of  the  furniture 

17  It  is  my  will  that  my  Stock  of  Cattle  and  Hogs  be  equally 
Divided  between  my  wife  Catharine  and  my  daughters  Martha 
Elizabeth  Catharine  and  my  Grand  daughter  Lucy  Micoy 

18  It  is  my  will  that  my  wife  Catharine  Gunter  have  my  house 
and  plantation  where  i now  live  with  all  its  appertainances 
including  the  plantation  on  the  Island  at  his  own  disposal 
during  his  life  Provided  that  she  shall  not  rent  sell  or  in  any 
way  put  it  out  of  his  own  cultivation  so  long  as  the  land  belongs 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation 

19  It  is  my  will  that  at  the  Decease  of  my  wife  Catharine  the 
House  and  plantation  of  land  mentioned  in  the  last  article  shall 
be  by  the  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament  offered 
for  sale  to  the  leggatee  alone  who  are  mentioned  in  this  will  and 
no  one  else  shall  have  a right  to  become  a purchaser  and  the 
property  shall  be  sold  and  become  the  rightful  possessions  of 
the  individual  among  my  Legatees  who  will  give  the  highest 
price  for  it  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  such  penal  Bond 
as  the  Executors  shall  deem  prudent  that  he  or  she  the  said 
purchaser  will  not  dispose  of  the  said  house  and  plantation  of 
land  to  any  one  except  one  of  my  Lineal  decendents 

20  And  it  is  furthermore  my  will  that  no  person  except  one  of 
my  own  decendents  shall  ever  become  the  owner  of  the  property 
mentioned  in  18th  article  I do  therefore  ordaine  that  if  any  of 
my  heirs  shall  dispose  of  it  to  such  an  individual  the  title  to 
said  individual  shall  be  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null 
and  void  and  the  property  shall  in  such  case  return  to  and  be 
vested  in  my  Legatees  to  be  disposed  of  as  directed  in  Article  19 

21  It  is  my  will  that  my  wife  Catharine  Gunter  have  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  ready  money  My  Daughter  Martha  Henry  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  My  Daughter  Elizabeth  Gunter  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  My  Daughter  Catharine  Gunter  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Dollars  my  Grand  Daughter  Lucy  Micoy 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Dolars  all  which  sums  are  to  be  paid  in 
ready  money  by  my  Executors  as  soon  as  they  shall  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  their  office, 
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22  It  is  my  will  that  all  my  ready  money  after  the  above  sums 
shall  have  been  paid  shall  be  equally  divided  between  my  sons 
Samuel  and  Edmond 

23  although  I have  left  several  Legacies  to  my  daughter  Martha 
Henry  yet  it  is  my  will  that  none  of  them  shall  be  paid  to  her 
so  long  as  she  shall  remain  the  wife  of  Hugh  Henry  But  it  is 
my  will  that  all  Legacies  which  i have  designated  for  the  said 
Martha  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  and  Edmond 
Gunter  in  trust  for  the  use  and  Benefit  of  the  said  Martha  and 
they  shall  be  required  to  give  Bond  for  good  mannagement  of 
said  Legacies  and  the  faithful  application  of  all  the  proceeds 
to  the  Benefit  of  the  said  Martha  And  if  the  said  Martha  shall 
die  without  Issue  then  all  the  Legacies  which  I have  designated 
for  hir  [sic]  shall  be  regarded  as  part  of  my  estate  and  shall 
all  except  the  Negroes  mentiones  in  article  3.  4&5  be  equally 
Divided  between  my  Daughters  Eliaabeth  & Catharine 

24  It  is  my  will  that  if  in  any  way  my  Daughter  Martha  shall 
during  her  life  cease  to  be  the  wife  of  Hugh  Henry  or  should 
have  issue  then  all  Legacies  which  I have  Designated  for  hir 
shall  pass  in  to  her  hands  and  be  at  hir  own  disposial 

25  And  for  the  purpose  of  Carring  into  execution  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament  I name  as  my  Executors  John  Ross  George 
Lowery  Senr.  The  Spirit  Boat  and  Bark  as  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation 

“In  witness  where  of  I Have  hereuoto  set  my  name  making 
my  mark  and  affixed  my  seal  this  Sixth  day  of  March  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  three 

John  his  Gunter  Senr. 
mark 


Signed  sealed  published  and  declared 

by  the  said  Testator  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  Testament  in 
our  presents  who  at  his  request  in  his  presents  have  subscribed 
our  names  as  witnesses  thereto 

Wm  Patton  William  Turner  [Lachlan  Beavert] 

seal  seal  seal 
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State  of  Alabama  Jackson  County 

“I  Moses  Jones  Clerk  of  the  County  court  of  said  Count  [y] 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore  going  six  pages  contains  a full 
and  perfect  transcript  of  the  Last  Will  & Testament  of  John 
Gunter  Sen.  as  filed  in  my  office 

“In  testimony  where  of  I Here  unto  subscribed  my  name 
and  affixed  my  private  seal  having  no  seal  of  office  at  office 
in  Bellefont  the  4th  day  of  October  A D 1835  and  of  American 
Independence  the  61st  year” 

On  July  7,  1836,  Wilson  Lumpkin  was  appointed  as  com- 
missioner under  the  treaty  of  1835  and  on  August  18  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Echota  where  he  held  a meeting  with  the  Chero- 
kee committee  which  was  composed  of  John  Ridge,  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  William  Rogers,  John  Gunter  and  Williams  Chambers.26 

Gunter’s  Landing  was  one  of  the  places  from  whence  the 
Creek  Indians  started  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  West.  On 
August  6,  1836,  Lieutenant  Edward  Deas  with  1,170  Creeks 
from  Talledega  district  began  the  journey.  These  people  had 
been  collected  from  Randolph,  Benton  and  Talledega  counties 
and  included  four  hundred  Creeks  captured  by  United  States 
troops  in  Tennessee.  When  they  arrived  at  Gunter’s  Landing 
on  November  18  the  party  was  increased  to  two  thousand.  These 
unfortunate  Indians  had  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  forests 
and  hills  and  when  discovered  were  in  a wretched  condition, 
many  of  them  having  subsisted  for  several  days  on  the  sap  of 
trees.  They  were  embarked  on  the  Tennessee  River  by  the  Ala- 
bama Emigrating  Company  and  military  guards  accompanied 
Lieutenant  Deas.27 

The  first  party  of  Cherokees  to  be  emigrated  by  the  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  466  members  of  that  nation  and  five  Creeks 
in  charge  of  Dr.  John  S.  Young,  assisted  by  Dr.  C.  Lillybridge; 
the  latter  kept  a journal  of  events  during  the  entire  journey. 
Lillybridge  reached  Ross’s  Landing  (near  the  present  site  of 
Chattanooga)  on  March  1,  1837,  and  two  days  later  the  emi- 
grants embarked  in  eleven  flatboats  which  arrived  at  Gunter’s 


28Lumpkin,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  9. 

27Grant  Foreman,  Indian  Removal,  Norman,  1932,  pp.  163,  188-89. 
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Landing  on  March  6 ; the  boats  were  tied  up  to  the  island  to  keep 
the  Indians  from  obtaining  liquor  ashore.  The  steamer  Knoxville 
towed  the  flatboats  to  Decater  where  the  wretched  people  were 
put  aboard  open  flat  cars.28 

There  was  a wide-spread  feeling  manifested  regarding 
Cherokee  removal  and  it  became  a test  question  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  great  political  parties.  The  Democrats  upheld 
the  course  of  President  Jackson  on  the  subject,  and  the  Whigs 
assailed  him  with  great  bitterness.  Henry  Clay,  the  famous 
Whig  leader,  was  most  sympathetic  regarding  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  in  replying  to  a letter  from  John 
Gunter  on  September  30,  1836.  He  regretted  the  wrongs  because 
of  their  injustice  as  well  as  for  the  deep  wound  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Republic.  “He  supposed  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  had  uniformly  governed  our  relations  with  the  In- 
dian nations  had  been  too  long  and  too  firmly  established  to  be 
disturbed. 

“They  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  by  the  commissioners  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  and  any  violation  of  them  by  the  United 
States  he  felt  with  sensibility.  By  those  principles  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  had  a right  to  establish  its  own  form  of  government, 
to  alter  and  amend  it  at  pleasure,  to  live  under  its  own  laws, 
to  be  exempt  from  the  United  States  laws  or  the  laws  of  any 
individual  State,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

“He  considered  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  subordi- 
nates had  acted  in  direct  hostility  to  those  principles  and  had 
thereby  encouraged  Georgia  to  usurp  powers  of  legislation  over 
the  Cherokee  Nation  which  she  did  not  of  right  possess.,,a0 

In  the  summer  of  1837  John  Mason,  Jr.,  was  sent  as  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  War  Department  to  make  observations 
and  report  concerning  affairs  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  reported  that  “The  chiefs  and  better 
informed  part  of  the  nation  are  convinced  that  they  cannot 
retain  the  country.  But  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  is  unani- 

“Foreman,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 

29Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Charles  C.  Royce, 
“The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,”  287. 
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mous  and  irreconcilable.  They  say  it  cannot  bind  them  because 
they  did  not  make  it;  that  it  was  made  by  a few  unauthorized 
individuals ; that  the  nation  is  not  a party  to  it.  . . . They  retain 
the  forms  of  their  government  in  their  proceedings  among  them- 
selves, though  they  have  had  no  election  since  1830 ; the  chiefs 
and  headmen  then  in  power  having  been  authorized  to  act  until 
their  government  shall  again  be  regularly  constituted.  . . .” 

From  New  Echota,  Georgia,  then  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  June  3,  1837,  Brigadier 
General  John  E.  Wool  wrote  to  Captain  James  Morrow,  com- 
manding at  Gunter’s  Landing : 

“Sir : I have  examined  the  testimony  and  documents  which 
you  laid  before  me  the  1st  instant  in  the  case  of  Sheriff  Riddle, 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  John  Gunter,  senior,  deceased, 
vs.  Nathaniel  Steel. 

“Sheriff  Riddle,  as  administrator,  claims,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heirs,  (they  being  Cherokees),  possession  of  the  dwelling- 
house  and  other  improvements,  with  the  plantation,  of  John 
Gunter,  senior,  deceased.  On  examination  of  the  testimony,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Sheriff  Riddle,  as  administrator,  is  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  dwelling-house  and  plantation,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  John  Gunter,  senior,  deceased,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs.  You  are,  accordingly,  directed  to  give  him  possession  of 
the  dwelling-house  and  plantation,  together  with  the  field  or 
fields  on  the  island  in  the  Tennessee  river,  opposite  Gunter’s 
Landing. 

“In  giving  Sheriff  Riddle  possession  of  the  plantation,  you 
will  reserve  the  gin-house  near  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  ware- 
house and  store-house  called  the  white  house,30  it  being  doubtful 
to  whom  these  buildings  rightfully  belong;  that  is,  whether  to 
the  estate  of  John  Gunter,  senior,  deceased,  or  to  John  Gunter, 
junior,  and  not  include  them  among  the  buildings  or  improve- 
ments delivered  into  his  possession.  You  will  also  reserve  for 
such  possession  the  stone  house  occupied  by  Captain  Patterson, 
the  buildings  in  possession  of  Kelly  and  Willoughby,  and  also 

s0 About  1836  John  Gunter,  Jr.,  had  constructed  a large  frame  store 
which  was  painted  white  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  “White  House” 
(Owen,  op.  cit.,  p.  687). 
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all  separate  buildings  erected  by  Colonel  Steel  by  way  of  im- 
provement of  the  place.  Such  buildings,  the  colonel  will  be 
allowed  to  remove  or  otherwise  dispose  of  in  any  way  he  may 
deem  proper,  provided  such  disposition  does  not  interfere  with 
the  interest  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate. 

“It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  ordering 
these  reservations,  I do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  any  rights 
or  claims  which  the  heirs  or  administrator  may  have  to  those 
buildings.  Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that,  by  giving  possession 
to  the  administrator  of  the  dwelling-house  and  plantation  of 
John  Gunter,  senior,  deceased,  that  I intend  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  litigated  points  growing  out  of  the  case  presented 
for  consideration.  These  belong  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  country 
to  settle.  My  duty  as  well  as  my  power  over  the  case  is  limited 
to  restoring  the  Cherokees  where  they  have  been  dispossessed, 
and  protecting  them  in  all  their  rightful  possessions,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  treaty  of  1835,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1836. 

“I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Wool,  Brigadier  General , 
Commanding 


Captain  James  Morrow, 

Commanding  at  Gunter’s  Landing , Alabama.31 

The  National  Intelligencer  stated  that  “A  delegation  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  consisting  of  John  Ross  . . . Edward 
Gunter  . . . Richard  Taylor  . . . Elija  Hicks  and  Samuel  Gunter 
. . . James  Brown  . . . Sitewake  and  White  Path,  arrived  in  this 
city  on  Friday  last.”32 

In  the  autumn  of  1837  Chief  John  Ross  addressed  a message 
to  the  chiefs,  headmen  and  warriors  of  the  Seminoles  of  Florida, 
in  which  he  advised  them  to  cease  their  warfare  and  to  come 
in  and  make  a treaty  of  peace  with  officers  of  the  United  States ; 
accompanying  this  document  was  a letter  address  to  Micanopy, 
Philip,  Wild  Cat,  Oceola  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Seminoles,  writ- 

31American  State  Papers,  “Military  Affairs,”  vol.  VII,  p.  547. 

32Copied  in  Jacksonville  Republican  (Jacksonville,  Ala.),  November  9, 
1837,  p.  1,  col.  4. 
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ten  at  Washington  on  October  18,  1837,  and  signed  by  Richard 
Taylor,  Edward  Gunter,  James  Brown,  Samuel  Gunter,  Elijah 
Hicks,  Sitewakee  and  White  Path.  These  Cherokees  wrote  that 
they  hoped  the  Seminoles  would  receive  Ross’s  advice  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  as  it  was  a good  talk  and  they 
joined  their  chief  in  extending  the  hand  of  friendship.33 

Chief  John  Ross  and  Edward  Gunter  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  Washington  City,  December  6,  1837,  to  John 
Mason,  Jr.,  “George  Town,  D.  C.” 

“Sir:— 

“Circumstances  not  under  our  control  have  prevented  us 
from  sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
under  date  of  the  24th  ultimo.  The  accusation  by  you  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will  insist  upon  the  terms  of 
the  (so-called)  Treaty  of  December  1835  and  that  the  Chero- 
kees must  in  all  events  remove  to  the  land  set  apart  for  them 
in  the  West  has  filled  us  with  the  most  profound  sorrow.  It 
was  what  we  had  not  anticipated  from  our  previous  interview 
with  you  or  the  Department.  If  this  be  the  only  basis  which 
will  be  recognized  in  any  future  negotiations,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  patiently  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  honorable  fate 
with  which  we  are  menaced  and  humbly  to  implore  our  Creator 
for  resignation  under  our  calamity.  The  accusation  that  we  are 
to  be  driven  by  force  if  necessary,  from  our  homes  our  hearths, 
our  lands,  our  country,  fills  to  overflow  our  cup  of  bitterness. 
The  termination  thus  given  to  our  interview  would  dispense 
with  our  doing  more  than  merely  to  acknowledge,  the  receipt 
of  your  communication,  and  had  your  note  confined  itself  to 
this,  such  would  have  been  our  course — but  you  have  adverted 
to  other  matters  and  made  statements  which  seems  to  impose 
the  obligation  upon  us  of  once  more  setting  forth  our  views  lest 
silance  even  now  might  be  thought  by  suplication  to  be  an 
admission  of  their  correctness.  We  beg  your  patience  with  us 
once  more,  these  are  perhaps  the  last  words  you  will  hear  from 
us,  and  we  utter  them  with  all  the  solimnity  which  ought  to 
accompany  them  were  we  on  our  dying  beds  and  about  to  render 
an  account  to  the  omnipotent  and  omniscent  judge  of  every  word 

33House  Document,  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  No.  285; 
Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  Washington,  November  23,  1837,  pp.  332-33. 
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spoken  in  the  body  you  inform  us  that  the  instrument  of  De- 
cember 1835  ‘is  regarded  as  a bindary  instrument,  having  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  states  inter- 
ested have  a constitutional  right  to  insist  upon  its  execution 
and  the  execution  is  bound  to  carry  its  stipulations  into  effect.’ 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  skilled  in  the  provisions  of  your  con- 
stitution and  we  have  perhaps  heretofore  been  in  error  when 
we  presumed  that  the  assent  of  the  parties  to  such  a contract 
that  which  gave  to  it  its  obligatory  character  and  that  the  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate  was  merely  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  assent  of  one 
of  those  parties  was  to  be  notified.  We  had  never  before  been 
informed  that  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  was  any  evidence 
of  the  assent  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract  or  in  any 
manner  disposed  with  that  assent.  Had  we  been  informed  at 
an  earlier  period  in  our  history  that  any  portion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  make  that  a bindary  treaty 
upon  us  in  which  we  ourselves  never  had  concured  our  course 
would  have  been  different  from  what  it  has  been.  The  idle 
formalities  of  negotiations  and  of  our  signatures  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  we  should  long  since  have  recognized 
our  position  to  be  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  our  white  brethren  with  none  of 
the  rights  or  prejudices  which  your  nation  has  taught  us  we 
possessed  and  which  it  promised  to  protect.  We  now  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  settled  determination  of  the  executive,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  paper  of  December  1835, 
not  because  the  Cherokee  Nation  ever  gave  its  assent  to  that 
document  but  because  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  ratify- 
ing have  despensed  with  the  necessity  of  such  assent.  We  are 
glad  to  have  the  matter  placed  upon  its  true  footing.  We  shall 
not  venture  to  controvert  the  validity  of  this  doctrine  or  to 
question  its  rightful  application  to  our  case. 

“On  the  subject  of  our  appeal  to  your  personal  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  our  country,  you  have  as  your  remarks 
more  than  once  stated  to  us  your  ‘Convictions  on  this  point.’  We 
have  understood  you  uniformly  to  express  your  opinion  that  the 
Cherokees  were  as  a Nation  opposed  to  the  instrument  that  the 
hostility  to  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  a few  men,  or 
of  a large  party — it  was  National  and  almost  unanimous — In 
the  opinion  you  intimate  this  opposition  is  directed  principally, 
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not  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  not  against  the  authority 
or  as  [we]  say  the  non-authority  by  which  it  was  made.’  We 
can  not  altogether  concur,  if  it  be  meant  to  intimate  that  it 
was  not  at  the  same  time  strongly  decided  against  its  pro- 
visions— The  Cherokee  Nation  have  on  all  occasions  and  with 
great  unaminty  repudiated  these  terms,  and  they  have  ever  re- 
fused to  negotiate  upon  them  — But  it  is  possible  to  place  the 
matter  upon  stronger  or  higher  ground  than  you  have  yourselves 
done.  How  can  it  be  material  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  an 
instrument  professing  to  be  a treaty  of  the  fatol  [total?]  ; the 
conclusive  objections  exist,  that  no  authority  was  ever  given  to 
negotiate  it.  — This  is,  it  is  true  the  principal  ground  which  we 
have  urged  but  it  was  because  to  our  plain  and  untutored  minds 
it  did  appear  to  constitute  the  main  subject  on  equiry — We 
[are  of]  the  op  [inion]  that  if  our  nation  had  sanctioned  the 
instrument,  we  were  precluded  from  questioning  the  obligatory 
character  of  its  stipulations  and  that  if  it  was  unauthorized, 
and  enquiry  into  its  terms  was  unnecessary.  You  further  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  if  we  and  the  chiefs  associated  with  us 
were  to  enter  into  a contract  precisely  similar  in  every  respect 
our  people  would  conform  to  its  provisions  without  a murmer. 
Let  us  submit  to  your  candor  whether  it  would  be  a fair  argu- 
ment were  we  to  urge  that  the  Executive  of  the  U.  S.  were  to 
enter  into  a new  negotiation  with  us,  assuming  as  its  basis 
that  the  instrument  of  1835  was  fraudulent  and  unauthorized 
and  therefore  void — and  submit  this  matter  to  the  senate  with 
the  evidence  to  sustain  this  proposition,  that  his  body  would, 
‘without  a murmur’  sanction  the  act. 

“But  indeed  sir,  you  have  misunderstood  the  Cherokee  peo- 
ple and  misapprehended  our  relation  to  them.  We  feel  proud 
when  we  say  we  concur  in  your  opinion  that  we  possess  their 
confidence,  but  we  possess  it  because  we  have  endeavored  to 
deserve  it. 

“Were  we  so  to  ask  that  confidence  or  rather  so  to  abuse  it 
as  to  recommend  to  them  as  a matter  of  voluntary  arraignment 
the  whole  accusation  is  destitute  of  even  a shaddow  of  truth  and 
through  you  we  solicit  the  department  to  exhibit  to  us  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  such  an  accusation  has  been  prepared — 

“We  are  sir,  well  aware  of  the  calamities  which  impeds  our 
unfortunate  race.  We  know  that  the  alternative  is  submitted 
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to  us  either  to  recognize  the  valadity  of  an  instrument  which 
we  believed  fraudulent  and  void  and  admit  that  we  are  justly 
driven  from  our  country  and  our  homes  or  submit  to  be  thus 
expelled  by  irresistible  force  without  this  base  humiliation  we 
should  be  [unjust?]  to  ourselves,  faithless  to  our  professions, 
traitors  to  our  country  did  we  yeald.  . . . 


“Your  letter  sir  has  taken  from  us  our  last  hope,  a hope  in 
which  we  had  indulged.  We  deny  that  we  gave  any  pledge  from 
which  we  have  severed — We  deny  that  our  proposition  was 
accepted  by  the  Executive,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  requested — 
We  deny  that  the  matter  as  proposed  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate — We  deny  that  the  Senate  arbitrated  upon  the  matter 
in  difference  and  we  cannot  think  we  are  justly  dealt  with 
when  this  subject  is  thus  stated  and  our  personal  integrity  as 
well  as  public  faith  thus  impeached  upon  grounds  wholly  imag- 
inary— Even  admitting  the  correctness  of  your  [illegible]  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  how  it  is  ‘Conclusively  shown’  from  then 
the  U.  S.  have  ‘a  perfect  right  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  December 
1835’ — Even  the  version  now  given  to  the  correspondence  can- 
not impute  to  us  anything  further  than  a pledge  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  conditional  upon  its  being  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
nation.  No  such  ratification  has  ever  been  given  to  this  spurious 
instrument  nor  can  we  comprehend  however  had  we  been  faith- 
less to  our  personal  engagements  that  we  however  pre-entirely 
deny  such  misconduct  on  our  part  would  give  validity  an  in- 
strument executed  by  individuals  wholly  unauthorized  by  the 
principal  whom  they  propose  to  represent,  and  immediately 
and  absolutely  repudiated  by  such  principal.  You  say  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  your  letter  that  the  authorities  here  ‘are 
aware  that  by  [our]  advice  the  Indians  have  in  many  instances 
withdrawn  from  their  engagements  to  emigrate  the  present  sea- 
son’— In  answer  to  this  a proper  self-respect  compells  us  to 
say  that  in  the  particular  as  in  many  others  the  authorities  here 
have  been  deceived  by  false  information  to  acquise  in  terms 
which  in  our  hearts  we  believe  inequitible  and  unjust,  and  which 
they  have  on  all  occasions  pointedly  rejected,  we  should  soon 
expearce  what  we  should  certainly  merit  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  that  confidence.  In  relation  to  the  moral  objective  on  our 
part,  to  abide  the  essential  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Dec.  1835. 
You  refer  as  to  the  correspondence  between  our  delegation  with 
the  Sect,  of  War  in  February  and  March  preceeding  its  date 
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and  seemed  to  infer  from  it  that  we  have  violated  a pledge  then 
given. 


‘‘Having  so  often  placed  this  matter  in  its  true  light  we 
can  not  conceal  our  surprise  to  find  it  thus  again  presented  and 
again  coupled  with  at  least  a strongly  implied  insinuation  that 
we  have  been  faithless  to  our  engagements — once  for  all  we 
give  to  this  insinuation  our  unequivocal  denial — from  a just 
respect  to  your  personal  character  and  in  which  we  were  encour- 
aged perhaps  by  misapprehending  some  of  your  communica- 
tions— In  terminating  this  corresponding  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  express  to  you  our  undiminished 
regard  and  personal  esteem. 

“We  have  the  honor  to  be  sir 

Your  humble  Servants 

John  Ross 
Edward  Gunter 


To  John  Mason  Jr. 

George  Town,  D.  C.” 

Nat  Smith,  superintendent  of  Cherokee  removal,  wrote  to 
Hon.  C.  A.  Harris,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  on  March  22 
1838,  from  the  Cherokee  Agency  East  that  he  had  been  informed 
“by  the  Enrolling  and  Collecting  Agents,  who  have  been  trav- 
elling through  all  parts  of  the  Cherokee  Country,  that  it  is  made 
known  to  the  Cherokees  generally  that  Mr.  Ross  and  Edward 
Gunter  had  written  to  their  Overseers  to  plant  their  Crops  as 
usual.  These  letters  with  those  heretofore  written  have  and 
will  prevent  the  Cherokees  from  emigrating,  and  have  caused 
them  to  come  to  a settled  determination  not  to  leave  the  Country 
until  the  time  allowed  them  by  the  treaty  expires,  believing  that 
the  delegation  will  yet  effect  something.  . . A34 

So  many  of  the  Indians  being  removed  during  the  summer 
of  1838  were  dying  that  the  Cherokee  Council  authorized  Chief 
Ross  to  make  a request  to  General  Scott  to  delay  removal  until 


4OIA:  Cherokee  (Emigr.)  File  S 918-881  Cherokee  Agency  S 881. 
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the  autumn  when  the  heat  would  be  less.  Amon^  the  seven 
signers  of  this  resolution  were  Edward  and  Samuel  Gunter.35 

General  Winfield  Scott  wrote  to  Secretary  of  War  J.  R. 
Poinsett  from  Head  Quarters,  Eastern  Division,  Cherokee  Agen- 
cy, June  22,  1838,  that 

“The  great  body  of  the  Indians  will  be  held  under  guard 
or  surveillance,  here,  & at  Ross’s  Landing:  a few,  lower  down, 
at  Gunter’s  Landing.  The  regular  troops  alone  will  be  employed, 
at  those  depots,  after  Brigadier  General  [Abram]  Eustis  can 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  1st  and  4th  artillery  now  with 
him  in  No.  Carolina.  . . .”36 

Articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  on  August  10,  1838, 
between  John  Ross,  Principal  Chief  & Superintendent  of  Re- 
moval & Subsistence,  and  Edward  Gunter,  Richard  Taylor, 
James  Brown,  Elijah  Hicks,  Situakee  and  White  Path,  on  behalf 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  East  of  the  river  Mississippi  of  the 
first  part,  and  Lewis  Ross  of  said  nation  of  the  second  part,  that 
Lewis  Ross  would  furnish  supplies  to  the  emigrating  Cherokees 
on  their  journey  to  the  West.  The  supplies  were  to  be  delivered 
at  such  points  as  required  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  cents  per  ration 
which  were  to  consist  of  one  pound  of  fresh  beef  or  pork,  or 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  salt  pork  or  bacon ; three  half  pints 
of  corn  meal,  or  one  pound  of  wheat  flour;  also  four  pounds  of 
coffee,  eight  pounds  of  sugar  and  four  quarts  of  salt  to  every 
hundred  rations — all  to  be  of  good  and  merchantable  quality. 
Ross  also  agreed  to  supply  forage  for  the  teams  and  horses 
employed  in  the  emigration  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  day 
for  each  horse,  ox  or  mule.  Three  pounds  of  good  hard  soap 
were  to  be  furnished  with  every  hundred  rations,  at  the  rate 


^John  P.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  510.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  sent  to  the 
Cherokee  country  in  1837,  with  troops  to  force  the  remaining  Indians  to 
remove  to  the  West. 

^OIA:  Cherokee  (Emigr.)  S1059.  Agency.  6/22,  1838.  Early  in  June 
several  parties  aggregating  about  five  hundred  were  brought  down  to 
Gunter’s  Landing  where  they  were  forced  aboard  filthy  and  unsafe 
boats  and  sent  down  the  river  (Rachel  Caroline  Eaton,  John  Ross  and 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  1914,  pp.  117-18). 

A group  of  voluntary  emigrants,  numbering  several  hundred,  assem- 
bled at  Ross’s  Landing  and  embarked  aboard  flatboats  for  Gunter’s 
Landing  where  the  steamboat  Knoxville  took  the  flatboats  in  tow  (Don- 
ald Davidson,  The  Tennessee,  New  York,  1946,  Vol.  I,  p.  270). 
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of  fifteen  cents  a pound.  It  was  understood  that  if  at  any  point 
on  the  route  it  proved  impracticable  to  procure  either  flour  or 
meal  Ross  might  substitute  three  pints  of  corn  for  each  ration. 

This  document  was  signed  by  Lewis  Ross  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  George 
M.  Murrell  and  Evans  Jones.37 

“Gunters  Landing,  Sept.  6,  1838 

State  of  Ala 
BeKalb  City 

The  United  States  to  Quaty  Dr. 

To  1 Bay  Mare  @ $50.00  — 1 Black  do  $40  $ 90.C0 

To  1 Cow  @ 13$  — 1 Bull  @ 10$  — 1 Hog  @ $4.00  27X0 


$117.00 

“This  day  Quaty  a native  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  person- 
ally appeared  before  us  and  made  oath  that  about  Eight  years 
ago  she  lost  the  horse  named  in  the  ac/  out  of  the  range  on 
Tennessee  River  above  Gunters  Landing  & that  the  horses  was 
tract  as  she  was  informed  to  the  river  & crossed.  She  states 
that  about  three  years  ago  she  lost  the  above  named  cattle  and 
hog,  as  she  was  informed  all  of  which  she  never  did  regain  or 
any  part  of  them  or  received  any  compensation  from  the  United 
States  or  any  other  source  — Sworn  to  and  subscribed  Sept.. 
6th  1838 

her 

Quaty  X 38 
mark 

Jesse  G.  Beeson  & George  C.  Lowrey 
A.C.R.C.” 

Catharine  Gunter  removed  to  Indian  Territory  in  1838  and 
was  married  to  Oliver  W.  Lipe  the  following  year.  They  first 
settled  in  West  Tahlequah  (also  known  as  Eureka)  but  later 
moved  northwest  of  that  place.  Lipe  operated  a store  in  Tahle- 
quah while  his  Negro  slaves  cared  for  his  farm.  The  Lipes  were 
the  parents  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Lipe,  born  February  17,  1840; 

37OIA:  Cherokee  (Emigr.)  File  SI  110- 1084.  Waterloo,  Ala.,  1838. 

Cherokee  Agency,  S-1110. 

^Quaty  was  the  wife  of  Chief  John  Ross.  She  died  on  the  way 
West  and  was  buried  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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Nancy  Gunter  Lipe,  born  1844,  was  killed  in  a skirmish  near 
Fort  Gibson  in  1862 ; Jennie,  born  in  1846,  became  the  wife  of 
P.  M.  Blackstone  and  she  died  in  1894;  Clark  C.,  born  in  1853, 
died  May  15,  1901 ; Oliver  died  in  infancy  and  Fanny,  born  in 
1853,  died  when  sixteen  years  of  age. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Lipe  was  educated  at  the  Cherokee  Male  Semi- 
nary and  at  Cane  Hill  College  in  Arkansas.  He  engaged  in 
cattle  and  horse  raising  on  his  ranch  on  the  Verdigris  River 
until  the  Civil  War.  In  September,  1861,  he  married  Victoria 
Hicks  of  Tahlequah ; she  died  of  cholera  August  24,  1867, 
leaving  a son  named  John  Gunter  Hicks,  who  was  born  Decem- 
berber  16,  1864,  and  died  May  19,  1913.  For  his  second  wife 
Major  Lipe  married  Mary  E.  Archer,  who  bore  him  three  chil- 
dren. Lipe  served  two  terms  in  the  Cherokee  senate  and  twice 
as  treasurer  of  his  nation ; in  1893  he  was  appointed  a delegate 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip.39 

Catharine  Gunter  Lipe  and  her  family  removed  to  Fort 
Gibson,  where  she  died  August  31,  1876,  according  to  her  son, 
but  the  Cherokee  Advocate  gave  September  10,  1879  (page  2, 
col.  2)  as  the  date  of  her  death.  Major  Lipe,  in  his  sketch, 
recounted  that  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  with  twelve  troops  of  his  regiment,  spent  a night  at  his 
father’s  farm  in  1857.  Lipe  furnished  the  troops  with  a beef 
and  forage  for  the  horses. 

Samuel  Gunter  fought  under  General  Jackson  in  the  Creek 
War  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  by  order  of  General 
Scott.  Samuel  died  in  Alabama,  leaving  a son  named  George. 
Edward  Gunter  also  served  under  Jackson  and  drew  a pension 
because  of  a wound  he  received  in  the  Creek  War. 

John  Gunter,  Jr.,  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  with  the 
Old  Settlers  and  operated  a store  at  Webbers  Falls.  He  owned 
a steamboat  which  plied  between  Cincinnati  and  his  home  town. 
He  died  aboard  the  boat  and  was  buried  just  below  Morrilton, 
on  the  Arkansas  River.  In  a letter  from  Lewis  Ross  to  one  of 
his  nephews,  written  at  Washington  City,  April  10,  1838,  he 


39Lipe  typescript;  D.  C.  Gideon,  Indian  Territory,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, 1901,  pp.  606-08;  Starr,  op.  cit.,  p.  498. 
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recounted : “The  Small  Pox  ...  is  raging  among  the  whites  in 

the  State  & it  will  no  doubt  reach  the  Cherokees.  . . . John 
Gunter  died  of  that  fatal  disease  on  board  a steamboat  ascending 
the  Arkansas  River  above  Little  Rock.”40 

Edmond  Gunter,  known  as  Ned,  moved  with  a party  of 
Cherokees  in  1838  and  settled  near  Tahlequah,  where  he  died 
in  1843.  He  was  a prominent  citizen  and  the  owner  of  forty- 
five  slaves  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  spoke  English  and 
Cherokee  fluently.  A committee  of  six  Cherokees,  which  in- 
cluded Edward  and  Samuel  Gunter,  on  July  23,  1838,  submitted 
a proposition  to  General  Scott  to  permit  the  emigration  of  the 
tribe  to  be  managed  by  the  Nation.41 

Martha  Gunter  Henry  evidently  married  a second  time  as 
Major  Lipe  spoke  of  her  husband  Dick  Blackburn  and  stated 
that  they  settled  near  Fort  Smith.  Elizabeth  Gunter  became 
the  wife  of  Martin  M.  Schrimsher  and  their  home  was  five 
miles  west  of  Tahlequah. 

Catharine  Gunter  Lipe  of  Chattanooga  District  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  East,  emigrated  at  her  own  expense  with  the 
first  forced  detachment  on  June  2,  1838,  under  the  management 
of  Lieutenant  Edward  Deas.  She  made  a claim  against  the 
United  States  for  property  and  it  was  amply  supported  by  a 
number  of  affidavits  signed  by  Cherokee  citizens  such  as  Martin 
M.  Schrimsher,  Larkin  Beavert,  William  A.  Davis,  Archibald 
Campbell  and  Polly  Smith. 

Catherine  stated,  on  oath,  that  in  January,  1836,  she  was 
put  in  possession  of  Negroes,  household  and  kitchen  furniture, 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  from  the  estate  of  her  father.  In  October, 
1836,  while  she  was  visiting  some  of  her  relations  about  twenty 
miles  from  her  home,  “her  negroes  were  run  off  from  her 
possession  and  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  she  knew  of  no  other 
means  of  getting  her  property  than  by  the  U.  S.  Troops  — Ac- 
cordingly in  the  winter  of  37  or  38  by  the  order  of  Colo.  Lindsey 
three  negro  children  were  taken  who  had  been  received  as  was 


40Lipe,  op.  cit.,  Photostat  in  Grant  Foreman  collection. 
41Starr,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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proven,  as  part  pay  for  some  of  her  negroes  by  citizens  of  the 
U.  S. 


“That  in  May,  1838,  two  of  her  own  negroes  were  found 
in  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  were  also  taken 
by  order  of  Colo.  Lindsey  and  delivered  to  her  near  Fort  Smith 
in  this  nation.  . . . The  $250  in  Cash  charged  in  the  account 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Jackson  County  Alabama, 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  Cherokee  laws,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  authority  of  acting  as  administrator  of 
her  Fathers  estate  agreably  to  the  laws  of  Alabama  and  has 
never  paid  over  the  amount.  The  last  hire  of  Andy  [and]  Jack 
is  in  consequence  of  an  interference  of  Genl.  [Matthew]  Ar- 
buckle  in  her  affairs  which  caused  the  negroes  to  run  away 
by  which  she  lost  the  use  of  them  6 months/’ 

The  affidavit  of  William  A.  Davis,  sworn  to  before  Judge 
W.  S.  Adair,  April  1,  1842,  “saith,  That  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Catharine  Vaught,  (now  Lipe)  in  the  old  Nation  in  the 
year  1836  about  that  time  she  had  and  owned  Ten  Negroes, 
(towit)  Bill,  Will,  Andy,  Jack,  Sopha,  Polly,  Peggy,  Abram  and 
Dave,  and  two  other  younger  names  but  not  recollected.  That 
one  James  Vought  [sic]  a white  man  about  that  time  was  in 
possession  of  said  Ten  Negroes.  He  understood  sold  three  of 
them  to  Isaac  Willborn  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  three 
thousand  dollars,  but  since  that  time  has  seen  two  of  the 
negroes  towit  Andy  and  Jack  in  possession  of  Catharine  Lipe 
in  this  Nation. 

“The  other  seven  he  believes  were  sold  by  said  Vought  to 
Ben  Snodgrass  who  was  a citizen  of  the  United  States  for  about 
thirty  three  hundred  dollars  as  he  was  informed  by  said  Snod- 
grass. Thay  a yoke  of  oxen,  a side  saddle  and  all  the  house  and 
kitchen  furniture,  except  the  beding  [sic]  and  wearing  apparel, 
was  taken  by  said  Vought,  his  father  and  family  as  he  believes 
and  was  so  understood  by  the  citizens  generally.” 

Archibald  Campbell,  a prominent  citizen  of  Park  Hill,  Chero- 
kee Nation  West,  swore  that  he  had  known  the  late  John  Gunter 
intimately  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Creek  war  citizens  of 
the  United  States  took  some  hogs  and  a quantity  of  corn  from 
him.  To  add  insult  to  injury  they  took  Gunter’s  boat  to  carry 
away  his  goods. 
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Martin  M.  Schrimsher  stated  on  oath  that  |3121.25  of  the 
estate  of  John  Gunter  were  turned  over  to  the  Jackson  County 
sheriff,  by  an  order  of  the  court,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Cherokees,  by  which  it  was  all  lost  to  Gunter’s 
heirs;  the  sheriff  “never  returned  any  part  of  the  amount  to 
the  right  owners  or  heirs.” 

Catharine  Lipe,  one  of  the  heirs,  stated  that  she  understood 
from  her  father  that  he  left  a reservation  of  land  in  Jackson 
County,  Alabama,  in  possession  of  a white  man,  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  received  one  year’s  rent  for  it; 
“after  that  it  was  involved  in  a law  suit,  and  lost  by  the  state 
laws.”  She  valued  the  land  at  $7,680.  She  also  claimed  her 
father  left  150  hogs  which  she  valued  at  three  dollars  a head 
and  which  were  sold  by  the  same  sheriff  at  a loss  of  $450  to 
the  Gunter  heirs.  The  whole  of  her  claim  amounted  to  $9532.75. 

At  Takattokah,  June  13,  1839,  the  Council  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  branches  of  the  Nation  resolved  that  three  chiefs 
for  each  faction  be  chosen  to  revise  the  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  Cherokees  and  John  Ross,  George  Lowry,  and  Edward 
Gunter — “the  three  chiefs  of  the  eastern”  were  selected.  At  a 
meeting  George  W.  Gunter  (a  son  of  Samuel  Gunter),  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  with  Richard  Taylor,  the 
president ; Daniel  McCoy,  Hair  Conrad,  Richard  Fields,  and 
eight  other  men.  George  W.  Gunter  was  also  a member  of  a 
council  held  at  Takattokah  Council  Ground  on  June  21,  1839. 

On  Saturday,  June  22,  1839,  the  murders  of  Major  and  John 
Ridge  and  Boudinot  were  committed  by  opponents  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  treaty  which  resulted  in  removal  of  the  Cherokees 
and  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a ferment.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  rumored  that  a follower  of  Ridge  was  collect- 
ing a party  of  men  to  revenge  the  death  and  “at  an  hour’s  no- 
tice a band  of  a hundred  armed  men  was  on  the  way  at  full 
speed  to  guard  Chief  Ross,  while  another  party  went  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Edward  Gunter,  a member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil. . . .’,42  Edward  Gunter’s  name  was  with  those  of  John  Ross, 
George  Lowery  and  Lewis  Ross,  signed  June  30,  1839,  at  Park 
Hill  to  a communication  sent  to  General  Matthew  Arbuckle  and 


42Rachel  Caroline  Eaton,  op.  cit.,  p.  134. 
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Agent  Montfort  Stokes  regarding  arrangements  for  the  union 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees. 

In  a national  convention  at  Illinois  Camp  Ground  on  July 
12,  1889,  Edward  and  George  W.  Gunter  were  delegates  when 
“.  . . the  convention  has,  by  decree,  buried  all  past  grievances  in 
oblivion,  on  the  sole  condition  of  the  parties  giving  assurance 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  future.”  This  document,  signed  by 
John  Ross,  George  Guess  and  George  Lowery  was  submitted  to 
General  Matthew  Arbuckle  at  Fort  Gibson.43 

At  Illinois  Council  Ground,  in  General  Council,  July  1,  1839, 
Gunter  (Edward)  joined  John  Ross,  Lowery,  Lewis  Ross,  To- 
bacco Will,  Young  Wolf,  in  an  address  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
Nation  in  which  they  told  of  the  excitement  caused  by  rash  acts 
among  them  which  compelled  the  Cherokees  to  take  up  arms 
to  protect  themselves  and  to  prevent  further  mischief.  “We 
are  not  disposed  to  make  war.  We  wish  to  hurt  no  one;  not 
even  those  who  have  threatened  our  lives.”  The  Creeks  were 
warned  against  believing  false  representations  against  the  Chero- 
kees made  by  designing  and  wicked  men.44 

Edward’s  name  also  appears  among  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  band  signed  to  the  Act  of  Union  at  Illinois  Camp 
Ground,  July  12,  1839.  He  and  George  Washington  Gunter  were 
signers,  with  other  prominent  Cherokees,  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  adopted  at  Tahlequah  September  6,  1839. 
Edward  Gunter  was  a member  of  the  delegation  to  Washington 
in  1839.  That  party  included  John  Ross,  William  Shorey  Coodey, 
Elijah  Hicks,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Busheyhead,  and  several  other  citi- 
zens. They  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  administration 
concerning  unfinished  business  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Nation.45 


43Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  Indian  Documents,  vol.  4,  p.  51.  Docu- 
ment 129.  The  names  of  Edward  and  George  W.  Gunter  are  affixed  to 
other  important  documents,  and  on  July  29,  1839,  they  signed  a paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  chiefs  of  the  Senecas,  and  Shawnees,  Delawares  and 
Quapaws  (House  of  Representatives,  26th  Congress,  1st  session,  Document 

222,  p.  16). 

44Twenty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  House  Document  222. 

45Morris  L.  Wardell,  A Political  History  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  1938- 
1907,  Norman,  1938,  p.  34. 
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Cherokee  delegates  in  Washington  on  January  3,  1840,  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  War  Poinsett  refusing  his  invitation  to  meet 
with  him  if  John  Ross  was  to  be  excluded  as  he  had  written 
them  the  previous  day.  These  Cherokees,  Joseph  M.  Lynch, 
Elijah  Hicks,  Edward  Gunter,  Looney  Price  and  Archibald 
Campbell,  asked  to  be  informed  as  to  who  were  Ross’s  accusers 
of  the  murder  of  Ridge  and  Boudinot  and  what  evidence  the 
secretary  had  of  his  participation.48 

A letter  which  displays  the  bitterness  between  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  Cherokees  is  one  from  E.  Moore  and  John  Watie 
to  Stand  Watie,  Honey  Creek,  Cherokee  Nation,  March  31,  1840: 
“Dear  Sir : 

“.  . . We  hear  that  Ross  and  his  party  are  not  received  by 
the  Government  as  delegates.  . . . 

“We  have  heard  it  said  among  the  people  that  Gunter47 
stated  in  his  letter  to  some  of  his  friends  that  if  he  did  not 
effect  none  of  his  objects  at  Washington,  that  when  he  returned 
the  times  would  be  as  bad  as  they  were  before.  You  and  the 
rest  know  him,  you  know  his  character.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the 
Treaty  party,  to  the  U.  S.  & a man  that  has  gone  as  far  as  he 
has  in  destroying  his  Nation  can  go  a great  deal  farther.”48 

On  April  20,  184^,  in  Washington,  a communication  was 
presented  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  refuting  statements  made  about  them  and  their 
government  by  General  Arbuckle  and  members  of  the  Western 
Cherokee  faction  and  showing  that  the  current  government  was 
representative  of  both  parties.  This  long  account  v/as  signed 
by  John  Ross,  E.  Hicks,  W.  Shorey  Coodey,  Joseph  M.  Lynch, 
George  Hicks,  Edward  Gunter,  John  Loondy  (by  mark)  and 
Archibald  Campbell  (by  mark).49 

Because  of  protests  of  the  Old  Settlers  and  Treaty  Party  on 
unequal  representation  a joint  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range a new  alignment  of  officers.  George  Gunter  was  a mem- 


46OIA:  Cherokee  L 902,  Washington,  Jan.  3,  1840. 

4TProbably  Edward  Gunter. 

4SEdward  Everett  Dale  & Gaston  Litton,  Cherokee  Cavaliers,  Norman, 
1939,  p.  18. 

4S<House  Document,  26th  Congress,  first  session,  Document  No.  222. 
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ber  of  this  body  which  met  at  Fort  Gibson  on  October  26,  1840. 
In  1847  and  1849  he  was  a senator  from  Skin  Bayou  District. 
He  had  been  judge  in  that  district  in  1845,  and  in  1853  he  rep- 
resented Illinois  District  in  the  Cherokee  senate.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Emma  Lowrey  Williams  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Cherokee  Female  Seminary  in  February,  1856. 

According  to  the  Cherokee  Advocate , October  19,  1844,  “Our 
friend  and  fellow-countryman  Mr.  George  W.  Gunter,  has  just 
erected  a new  and  substantial  Cotton  Gin,  at  his  place  fifteen 
miles  from  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkansas  River.  This  is  the  first 
cotton  gin  that  has  been  established  in  the  Nation.  . . . The  gin 
is  capable  of  picking  from  four  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  cotton 
daily.”  Gunter  raised  excellent  upland  rice  on  his  farm  and 
John  F.  Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Fort  Smith  Herald,  stated  in  his 
paper  on  October  4,  1848,  that  the  planter  had  given  him  sev- 
eral pounds  of  rice  which  was  “as  good  as  we  have  ever  tasted.” 

Samuel  Gunter  was  a captain  in  the  Second  Cherokee  Mount- 
ed Guards  during  the  Civil  War;  sheriff  of  Sequoyah  District 
in  1871,  and  he  succeeded  John  Walker  Starr  as  representative 
of  that  district  at  the  second  and  final  session  of  the  Cherokee 
Confederate  convention  from  May  22  to  June  1,  1863,  held  near 
the  mouth  of  Coodey  Creek  in  the  Canadian  District. 

Another  member  of  the  family  was  Daniel  McCoy  Gunter, 
who  was  a clerk  of  the  Cherokee  senate  in  1857  and  a member 
of  Company  E,  Second  Indian  Home  Guards  during  the  Civil 
War. 


From  Van  Buren  on  December  9,  1859,  John  Henry  Williams 
& Company  shipped  a consignment  of  goods  to  Daniel  M.  Gunter 
aboard  the  steamer  Muskogee  bound  for  Fort  Gibson,  to  be 
delivered  in  good  order,  “the  dangers  of  navigation  and  fire 
only  excepted.”  The  bill  of  lading  included  six  sacks  of  Rio 
coffee,  ten  barrels  prime  sugar,  six  boxes  candles,  one  tierce 
rice,  two  coils  Manilla  rope,  one  butt  N A tobacco,  two  barrels 
molasses,  one  barrel  vinegar,  five  bags  shot  and  two  kegs  Dupont 
powder. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  did  not  escape  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  A meeting  was  called 
at  Tahlequah  on  February  3,  1849,  at  which  James  Springston 
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Vann  presided  and  Daniel  McCoy  Gunter  acted  as  secretary. 
Men  wishing  to  join  a party  for  California  were  directed  to 
apply  to  A.  D.  Wilson  at  Fort  Gibson,  W.  H.  Holt  at  Flint,  or 
Daniel  M.  Gunter  at  Tahlequah. 

The  route  taken  by  the  Cherokees  ran  north  of  the  base 
of  Pike’s  Peak,  followed  Cherry  Creek  from  its  source  to  its 
confluence  with  the  South  Platte  River,  and  over  the  site  of 
the  present  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Daniel  M.  Gunter  wrote 
from  Pueblo  that  his  brother  and  James  S.  Vann  were  in  the 
party  with  him  and  that  they  were  packing  over  the  mountains.50 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Schrimsher  (Elizabeth  Gunter)  was  living  at 
Fort  Gibson  in  April,  1859,  when  the  steamboat  Violet  delivered 
a consignment  of  groceries  and  furniture  to  the  port  of  Fort 
Gibson  from  John  Henry  Williams  & Co.  of  Van  Buren,  Arkan- 
sas. Goods  for  the  Schrimsher  family  consisted  of  a sideboard, 
rocking  chair,  box  sofa,  washstand  and  chairs;  a bag  of  coffee, 
barrel  of  sugar  and  one  of  molasses  and  a box  of  candles. 

D.  N.  Gunter,  merchant,  received  at  the  same  port,  a large 
assortment  of  merchandise,  consisting  of  six  boxes  of  candles, 
sixteen  of  merchandise,  in  addition  to  raisins,  ginger,  starch, 
blacking,  tobacco,  20  bags  of  coffee,  shoes  and  hats,  sugar,  in- 
digo, molasses,  lead  and  powder,  sieves,  axes,  nails,  tubs,  pails, 
cigars,  harness,  scales,  churns,  coffee  mills  and  rope.  The  de- 
mand for  candles  at  Fort  Gibson  was  satisfied  by  D.  N.  Gunter 
when  the  steamer  Muscogee,  in  December,  1859,  delivered  a con- 
signment at  that  post. 

During  the  Civil  War  Generals  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  and 
John  Bell  Hood  decided  that  Guntersville  would  be  the  point 
where  the  southern  army  would  cross  the  Tennessee  to  destroy 
the  railroad  bridge  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  Federal  troops. 
General  Wheeler’s  cavalry  would  guard  the  south  side  while 
Forrest  would  watch  Sherman  from  the  north. 

After  the  Federal  success  at  Chattanooga  it  became  im- 
portant to  patrol  the  upper  Tennessee  and  four  small  gunboats 
were  built;  the  General  Grant,  No.  62,  under  Acting  Ensign  J. 
Watson,  early  in  January,  1865,  single-handed  silenced  the  Con- 


o0Grant  Foreman,  Marcy  and  the  Gold  Seekers,  Norman,  1939,  pp.  66, 
75;  T.  L.  Ballenger.  Around  Tahlequah  Council  Fires,  Muskogee,  1935,  p.  23. 
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federate  batteries  at  Guntersville.  A few  days  later  she  de- 
stroyed the  entire  town  as  punishment  for  hostile  demonstrations 
against  the  gunboat.51 

According  to  the  Cherokee  Advocate  of  March  21,  187752 
Edward  Gunter  was  a member  of  the  senate  from  Chattanooga 
District,  Alabama,  a Methodist  preacher,  the  owner  of  a large 
cotton  plantation,  and  considered  wealthy.  He  owned  land  in 
Alabama,  a ferry  on  the  Tennessee  River.  It  was  said  that  he 
resembled  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  editor 
of  the  Missionary  Herald.  According  to  this  account  Edward 
was  a “son  of  a Scot,  who  came  here  as  a young  man,  and 
was  a merchant  . . . and  has  a nice  farm  and  dwelling  not  far 
from  the  Landing.  Mrs.  Gunter  is  a near  relative  of  ‘White 
Horse’.” 

The  will  of  Edward  Gunter,  written  in  1842,  reveals  that 
he  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  that  his  wife’s  name  was 
Letitia  and  that  he  was  the  owner  of  considerable  property,  real 
and  personal. 

“THE  LAST  WILL  & TESTAMENT 
OF  EDWARD  GUNTER 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen — 

“I  Edward  Gunter,  of  Tahlequah  District,  Cherokee  Nation,  of 
unusual  health  and  sound  mind  and  memory,  for  which  I am 
thankful  to  the  great  author  of  my  being,  Do  make  and  ordain 
this  my  last  Will  & Testament — 

“1st.  I design  that  all  my  just  debts  shall  be  paid  by  my  Execu- 
tors as  soon  as  convenient  after  my  decease. 

“2d.  I give  and  devise  to  my  children,  Daniel  Gunter,  John 
Gunter,  Margaret  Gunter,  Catharine  Gunter,  Martha  Gunter, 
Elizabeth  Gunter,  & Madelinar  Victoria  Gunter,  the  following 
property  Viz.  My  plantation  up  [on]  which  I now  reside.  All 
my  Farming  Tools  & gearing,  my  carpenter  Tools,  my  Black- 

slFrancis  Trevelyan  Miller  (editor-in-chief),  The  Photographic  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  New  York,  1911,  vol.  6,  p.  233;  Davidson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2, 
p.  104. 

“Page  2,  col.  4. 
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smith  Tools,  my  new  waggon  drawn  by  mules  at  this  time.  Six 
of  my  largest  & best with  all  the  necessary  gears  be- 
longing to , my  bald  horse  known  as  the  family  Horse, 

six  Feather  Beds,  four  bed  steads  and  one  pine  bed  stead,  & 
one  Feather  Bed  more  at  the  Store  near  Daniel  McCoy’s,  two 
Cherry  Dining  Tables,  one  Cherry  stand,  one  Doz.  Silver  Table 
Spoons,  one  doz  Silver  Tea  Spoons  & all  of  my  household  & 
kitchen  furniture  not  herein  specified.  I have  sent  by  Andrew 
Miller  for  one  Doz  Windsor  Chairs,  1 Cherry  dining  Table,  two 
Cherry  breakfast  Tables,  one  hundred  pound  feathers,  1 doz 
Silver  Table  Spoons,  1 Doz  Silver  Tea  Spoons.  It  is  my  will 
that  all  of  which  shall  equally  belong  to  my  children,  Daniel 
Gunter,  John  Gunter,  Margaret,  Catharine,  Martha,  Elizabeth 
and  Madelenar  Victoria.  It  is  also  my  will  that  there  shall  be 
bought  by  my  Executors,  for  the  seven  children  above  mentioned 
three  bureaus  and  four  bed  steads.  I further  will  that  those  of 
my  family  of  seven  children  shall  be  furnished  by  my  Executors 
with  all  articles  necessary  for  family  use,  including  clothing. 
I design  that  the  above  family  shall  be  supported  until  as  they 
become  of  age  or  become  seperate  families  by  marriage,  then 
their  support  shall  cease.  It  is  also  my  will  that  my  new  house 
now  in  contemplation  shall  be  completed  without  delay  in  the 
following  manner.  Viz  the  out  side  weatherboarded  and  Painted 
white,  the  roof  shingled  and  Painted  Brown,  the  inside  lathed 
& Plastered,  all  the  floors  laid,  all  the  doors  made,  the  lower 
doors  to  be  pannel,  the  upper  doors  to  be  Batten.  The  folding 
door  I had  directed  to  be  between  the  two  family  rooms,  I now 
wish  to  be  a plain  common  size  pannel  door,  and  the  wall  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  to  be  lathed  & plastered,  all  the  windows 
sash,  with  good  strong  shutters,  and  all  the  windows  I had 
directed  in  the  roof  of  the  house  without  shutters.  I direct 
all  the  doors,  mouldings  & mantle  pieces  to  be  painted  in  a 
plain  manner.  When  the  whole  building  is  completed nec- 
essary Locks,  Hinges,  Satched  &c,  it  shall considered  as 

a part  of  my  plantation  mentioned  in  this  my  2nd  Article.  I 
wish  the  above  building  if  possible  to  be  completed,  so  that 
the  family  may  occupy  it  this  fall  1842. 

“3rd.  It  is  my  will  that  the  following  property  and  Negroes  Viz. 
Bill,  Grace,  Bessie,  Alfred,  Jack,  Rachel,  Dred,  Caroline,  Sylvia, 
Sophia,  Mary,  Solomon,  Suce,  & Ara,  my  Reservation  of  six 
hundred  & forty  acres  of  land  lying  & being  [in]  Marshall 
County,  State  of  Alabama,  on  the  North  side  of  Tennessee  River 
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(Except  three  and  a fourth  acres  heretofore  sold  in  lots)  to- 
gether with  a share  of  the  Ferry  & appertenences  belonging 
thereto,  all  my  stock  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Mules  (Except  six  mules 
mentioned  in  Article  No.  2)  all  my  Hogs,  sheep,  two  waggons, 
two  carriages,  all  my  store  goods  now  on  hands  near  Daniel 
McCoy’s  & between  eight  & nine  thousand  dollars  in  Cash,  sent 
for  goods  by  Andrew  Miller.  My  store  house  at  Tahlequah,  my 
cash  on  hand,  all  monies  that  may  be  due  me  by  Notes  accounts 

or  otherwise  & all  my  claims  of or  whatever  against  the 

Government  of  the  United  States,  all  of  the  property  & effects 
mentioned  in  this  Article  it  is  my  will  shall  be  divided  into  ten 
equal  shares,  of  which  my  children,  Daniel  Gunter,  John  Gun- 
ter, Margaret  Gunter,  Catharine  Gunter,  Martha  Gunter,  Eliza- 
beth Gunter  & Medelenar  Victoria  Gunter  each  to  have  one 
share  or  one  tenth  of  the  whole  amount  & my  daughter  Nelly 
Beauert,  Nancy  Shipley,  Sarah  Nicholson,  Eliza  Keys,  Jane 
Keys,  & my  wife  Letitia,  each  to  have  one  half  share,  or  one 
twentyeth  of  the  whole  amount. 

“4th.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a division  of  the  property 
mentioned  in  the  3rd  Article.  It  is  my  will  that  the  reservation 
be  sold,  also  the  store  goods  as  soon  as  convenient  and  in  a 
manner  the  Executors  may  deem  it  most  advantageous  and 

proper,  the  proceeds  of  which,  it  is shall  be  divided  in  a 

manner  as  stated  in  Article  No.  3.  As  I wish  the  negroes  to 
remain  amongst  the  family.  It  is  my  will  each  negro  shall  be 
valued  and  taken  by  the  several  legatees  agreeable  to  their 
valuation. 

“5th.  It  is  my  will  that  no  division  of  the  property  shall  be 
made  before  all  my  debts  are  paid.  It  is  also  my  will  that  all 
the  Negroes  & other  property  now  on  my  plantation  shall  re- 
main for  the  benefit  of  my  family  of  seven  children,  Daniel, 
John,  Margaret,  Catharine,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Medelinar  Vic- 
toria, until  a division  shall  be  made. 

“6th.  It  is  my  will  that  my  son  Daniel  Gunter,  have  the  fol- 
lowing property  viz  one  Derringer  Rifle  and  my  large  pair  of 
Derringer  belt  pistols  and  shot  pouch. 

“7th.  It  is  my  will  that  my  son  John  Gunter  have  the  follow- 
ing property  viz  one  pair  of  Horse  Pistols  with  Holsters,  my 
Gold  patent  lever  Watch  which  Andrew  Miller  has  taken  to 
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Philadelphia  to  have  repaired  and  the  gold  chain  & seal  belonging 
to  said  watch  & my  small  Double  Barreled  Shot  Gun. 

“8th.  It  is  my  will  that  my  Books  shall  equally  belong  to  my 
sons  Daniel  & John. 

“9th.  It  is  my  will  that  my  sons  Daniel  & John  remain  at 
school  at  Lawrenceville  New  Jersey  until  they  obtain  an  Edu- 
cation sufficient  to  enter  upon  a College  Education  when  it  is 
my  wish  they  shall  return  home  & that  my  daughters  Margaret, 
Catharine,  Martha,  Elizabeth  & Medelenar  Victoria  to  be  sent 
to  school  until  they  obtain  a common  English  Education.  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  & Geography. 

“10th.  It  is  my  will  that  the  expences  for  all  the  Education 
mentioned  in  the  above  Article  shall  be  paid  out  of  my  Estate 
until  such  a time  a divission  shall  be  made  of  all  the  property, 

from  that  each  child’s  Education  shall of  its  own  share 

of  the  Estate. 

“11th.  I have  sent  for  a side  saddle,  Bridle  & martingales  by 
Andrew  Miller,  which  it  is  my  will  shall  become  the  property 
of  my  daughter  Margaret  Gunter. 

“12th.  It  is  my  will  that  my  wife  Letitia  shall  be  furnished 
with  all  necessaries  for  family  use  like  my  children  speciifed  in 
Article  No.  2 except  clothing,  until,  such  a time  she  quits  the 
family,  or  marries,  then  her  support  shall  cease. 

“13th.  It  is  my  will  that  the  necessaries  for  the  support  of 
my  family,  mentioned  in  Article  No.  2 and  12  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  Estate,  until  a general  division  of  the  property  shall  be 
made,  from  that  time  each  childs  share  be  applied  for  its  own 
support. 


“14th.  And  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  This  my 
last  will  & Testament.  I name  for  my  Executors  Riley  Keys 
and  Larkin  Beavertt  both  citizens  of  Tahlequah  Dist.  Cherokee 
Nation.’’ 

On  December  30,  1883,  Mrs.  Nancy  Gunter  Shipley  died  at 
the  home  of  her  cousin  Mrs.  Martha  Schrimsher  Gulager  in  the 
Tahlequah  District,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Her  husband, 
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it  was  said,  was  killed  through  a mistake  by  a scouting  party  of 
his  friends  durin  gthe  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Shipley  was  a daughter 
of  Edward  Gunter,  a signer  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees  in  July,  1839,  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  Nation  after  the  Union,  in  September, 
1839. 33 


The  Cherokee  Advocate , March  24,  1884,  carried  an  account 
of  the  death  on  March  20  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Gunter  Adair,  widow 
of  John  Adair  and  “second  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Gunter 
a man  of  wealth  and  distinction  among  his  people.”  She  was 
born  near  Creek  Path  Mission  in  Alabama  and  would  have  been 
sixty-six  years  old  if  she  had  survived  until  the  twenty-third 
day  of  the  month.  Eliza  Gunter  followed  the  “Trail  of  Tears” 
in  her  father’s  detachment  of  Cherokee  emigrants  in  1838  and 
when  she  died  at  Vinita  she  was  survived  by  a daughter  and 
four  small  grand  children. 

John  Edward  Gunter,  a son  of  Judge  Gunter,  lived  at  Red- 
lands, Sequoyah  District;  he  served  as  sheriff  of  his  district 
in  1875  and  1877.  He  was  a senator  from  Skin  Bayou  District 
in  1885  and  succeeded  Joseph  Absalom  Scales  as  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  1891  he  was  on  the  committee  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  commissioners  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  He 
was  a member  of  the  senate  in  1893,  1897  and  1899  and  that  year 
he  was  a candidate  for  chief  on  the  Downing  ticket.54  John 
Thomas  Gunter  was  a Cherokee  senator  from  Cooweescoowee 
District  in  1895.  George  M.  Gunter,  a prominent  Cherokee, 
fell  from  a Kansas  City  Southern  train  near  Redlands,  broke 
his  neck,  and  died  instantly.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Council  and  sheriff  of  his  district.55 

Some  interesting  litigation  before  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  that  of  Nancy  Gunter  in  the  Cherokee  enrollment 
case.  The  decision  was  that  she  was  born  a Cherokee ; “that  she 
did  not  forfeit  her  rights  because  there  had  not  been  a concur- 
rance  of  removal  of  her  person  and  effects  from  the  nation ; 
that  she  had  been  born  in  it,  and  while  she  may  have  at  some 


53The  Cherokee  Advocate,  Friday,  January  4,  1884. 

^Starr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  271,  288,  293;  The  Daily  Chieftain,  Vinita,  Indian 
Territory,  May  12,  1899,  p.  1,  col.  1. 

^The  Kingfisher  Free  Press,  May  3,  1906,  p.  2,  col.  3. 
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time  gone  out,  that  she  always  possessed  property  and  always 
continued  her  citizenship  there.” 

On  June  21,  1904,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Frank  L. 
Campbell  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Interior  E.  A.  Hitchcock  in 
regard  to  the  departmental  decision  of  February  26,  1904,  which 
denied  Nancy  Gunter  enrollment.  He  declared  the  applicant  was 
a Cherokee  by  blood  and  that  she  had  removed  to  the  nation 
with  the  Old  Settlers  in  1835.  How  or  when  she  lost  her  citizen- 
ship did  not  appear  in  the  record,  but  she  was  readmitted  by 
the  citizenship  commission  on  January  14,  1880. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  she  acquired  a farm  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  she  sold  in  1882,  but  im- 
mediately bought  another  in  the  Delaware  District,  which  she 
had  held  and  upon  which  she  kept  a herd  of  cattle  and  bunch 
of  horses.  Her  name  was  borne  on  the  1896  census  roll.  At  some 
date  in  1880  she  moved  to  Arkansas  and  had  since  lived  at 
Siloam  Springs,  about  three  miles  outside  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, still  retaining  her  farm  and  stock  in  the  nation.56 

Another  descendant  of  John  Gunter  is  William  Martin 
Gulager,  a grandson  of  Elizabeth  Hunt  Gunter  (Mrs.  Martin 
Matthew  Schrimsher).  He  was  born  at  Fort  Gibson  in  1871; 
educated  at  the  Cherokee  Male  Seminary;  served  as  private 
secretary  to  Cherokee  Chief  S.  H.  Mayes ; has  been  twice  elected 
(1922-30)  as  state  senator.57  When  the  seventh  National  Ora- 
torical Contest  was  held  in  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington, 
May  24,  1930,  Miss  Gloria  Gulager,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Gulager  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  “Our  attitude  as  citizens  toward  the  Constitution”  and 
acquitted  herself  in  a manner  to  make  her  native  state  proud  of 
her.  She  and  the  other  six  contestants  were  taken  on  a tour 
of  Europe  as  a reward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Gunter,  residents  of  Sequoyah 
County,  Oklahoma,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary 


5660th  Congress,  first  session,  Senate  Document  No.  482,  Washington, 
1908. 

57Rex  F.  Harlow  (Comp.)  and  Victor  E.  Harlow  (ed.),  Makers  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  1930,  p.  423.  John  D.  Gulager, 
a brother  of  W.  M.  Gulager,  has  served  a number  of  years  as  county  judge 
of  Muskogee  County,  Oklahoma. 
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on  November  14,  1948,  when  more  than  one  hundred  visitors 
offered  them  congratulations.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
were  present  except  a grandson,  Charles  Gunter  Olentine,  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  Military  Academy.  The  family  consists  of 
six  daughters,  one  son  and  six  grandchildren. 

Guntersville,  Alabama,  was  greatly  improved  when  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Association  provided  a new  terminal  at  the 
town.  “There  had  never  been  any  good  river  ‘terminals’  on  the 
Tennessee.  Passengers  and  freight  had  been  loaded  and  un- 
loaded, any  old  way.  . . .”58 

A description  of  the  present  Guntersville  is  given  in  a 
“Journal  of  a Voyage  from  Chattanooga  to  Paducah  on  the 
Gordon  C.  Greene ” — June,  1942: 

“The  river  widens  into  two  great  prongs,  and  between  the 
prongs  the  unflooded  part  of  Guntersville,  its  waterfront  re- 
modeled by  the  TVA,  perches  on  a hill.  ...  It  has  new  docks, 
and  a boat  harbor,  but  is  no  more  just  a river  town,  it  looks 
more  like  a seaport.”59  There  is  a Guntersville  Dam  and  a 
railroad  ferry  boat  named  Guntersville,  so  the  name  of  the  Scot 
who  came  to  this  country  so  long  ago  is  perpetuated  in  Alabama 
and  Oklahoma. 


“Davidson,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 
“Ibid.,  p.  343. 
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DR.  LYLE  BROWN 

Dr.  Lyle  Brown,  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  author  of 
the  article  on  “Commercial  Horticulture  in  Alabama,  1900-1940/’ 
was  born  April  30,  1898,  at  Yantley,  Choctaw  County,  Ala., 
and  is  the  son  of  Robert  Clarke  and  Mary  Susan  Brown,  of 
Whynot,  Lauderdale  County,  Miss.  His  grandparents  were 
John  and  Nancy  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  and  John  Richard  and 
Mary  (Griffin)  Phillips. 

Dr.  Brown  was  educated  at  the  West  Alabama  Institute, 
Yantley,  Ala.,  and  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  horticulture  from 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  1920,  receiving  the  highest 
honors  in  his  class.  He  was  Assistant  Horticulturist,  Alabama 
Extension  Service  and  Experiment  Station,  1920-22 ; extension 
specialist,  Mississippi  Extension  Service,  1922-30;  Extension 
Forester,  Alabama  Extension  Service,  1930-37  and  specialist  in 
that  Service  from  the  latter  date  until  the  present  time.  He  is 
a Naval  veteran  of  World  War  I,  a Baptist,  Mason  and  Shriner. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  publications  in  his  professional 
field. 

Dr.  Brown  married  on  June  4,  1925,  Lillian  Mullins,  of 
Starkville,  Miss.,  daughter  of  Uriah  Williamson  and  Lillie  (Cun- 
ningham) Mullins,  who  lived  at  Brooksville,  Miss.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Daphne,  married  to  Samuel  Stone  Rice,  resides  in  West 
Point,  Ga. 
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COMMERCIAL  HORTICULTURE  IN  ALABAMA 
1900  TO  1940 

By  Lyle  Brown 

Extension  Horticulturist1 

In  this  discourse  an  effort  will  be  made  to  use  all  available 
information  in  presenting  a picture  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial horticulture  in  Alabama  for  the  forty-year  period  be- 
ginning with  1900,  but,  at  the  outset  there  must  be  recognized 
the  utter  impossibility  of  presenting  a statistically  accurate 
report.  The  field  embraces  more  than  25  crops  which  have 
been  of  some  commercial  importance  during  that  period.  No 
uniform  system  of  obtaining  these  data  has  been  employed  by 
the  census.  Changes  in  headings  and  use  of  different  bases  for 
expressing  them  has  resulted  in  data  with  no  continuity  of  pur- 
pose, and  which  cannot  be  used  for  showing  accurate  periodical 
progress.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  census  data  were  rather 
meagre  and  doubtless  such  as  were  obtained  on  this  great  variety 
of  crops  could  not  be  held  as  accurately  representative  of  the 
industry.  However,  they  do  show  trends  and  will  be  used  in 
that  light  in  this  discussion,  and  should  not  be  construed  as 
more  than  that. 

A problem  in  gathering  data  on  the  production  and  move- 
ment of  perishables,  especially  during  the  last  20  years,  has 
been  the  changing  system  of  transportation  and  distribution 
which  developed  along  with  the  motor  truck.  During  that  period 
motor  trucks  have  moved  these  products  in  increasing  quantities 
such  that  now,  with  the  exception  of  early  Irish  potatoes,  over 
75  per  cent  of  fruit  and  vegetables  move  by  truck.  Alabama  has 
had  no  “port  of  entry”  stations  for  checking  these  movements 
as  has  such  states  as  Florida,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
keep  tab  on  volume  movements.  This,  of  course,  has  made  im- 
possible the  accurate  recording  of  movements  of  perishable 
products  during  the  last  two  decades. 

Early  Developments 

The  products  of  this  industry  being  human  food  would 
naturally  locate  the  early  developments,  when  transportation 
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facilities  were  not  as  good  as  they  are  today,  near  the  centers 
of  large  populations.  The  early  settlers  of  the  State  having 
settled  along  the  waterways  and  built  their  first  cities  adjacent 
to  the  rich  farm  lands  along  the  river  bottoms  and  terraces  and 
in  the  valleys  would  require  or  encourage  truck  farming  as  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  picture. 

By  1900  these  densely  populated  areas  such  as  Mobile, 
Montgomery  and  Birmingham  gave  rise  to  the  first  real  com- 
mercial producing  areas.  By  that  time  the  Mobile  district,  in- 
cluding Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties  in  Alabama  and  Clarke 
County  in  Mississippi  had  1,774  acres  which  were  mostly  in 
watermelons,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  green  beans,  Irish  potatoes 
and  tomatoes.  In  the  State  as  a whole  five  counties  showed 
69  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  truck  acreage  over  the  past 
decade.  For  these  five  counties  alone  it  was  278  per  cent. 
The  State  as  a whole  showed  62  per  cent  increase.  Mobile  County 
increased  its  acreage  141  per  cent  during  this  period,  and  by 
1899  was,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  the  largest  south- 
ern shipper  of  Irish  potatoes  to  the  northern  markets.  Two 
counties,  Jefferson  and  Walker,  comprising  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict had  1,206  acres  in  truck  of  which  Jefferson  County  had 
1,006.  These  crops  were  mostly  watermelons,  muskmelons,  and 
tomatoes.  Montgomery  County  was  the  next  most  important 
center  with  371  acres  in  watermelons,  muskmelons  and  tomatoes. 
Madison  County  was  then  credited  with  263  acres  in  watermel- 
ons. The  value  of  all  commercial  truck  crops  grown  in  1899, 
as  reported  by  the  census,  was  $623,034  from  a total  of  3,613 
acres  in  specified  crops. 

It  being  then,  as  now,  rather  difficult  to  differentiate  be- 
tween Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  grown  for  market  and  home 
consumption,  these  two  crops  were  reported  as  total  acreages, 
yields,  and  volumes.  The  census  showing  17,326  farms  growing 
9,505  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  indicates  that  many  of  these  plant- 
ings must  have  been  quite  small.  A reported  yield  of  587,711 
bushels  with  a value  of  $324,628  was  given.  Sweet  potatoes 
had  reached  a volume  of  50,865  acres  and  5,781,587  bushels. 
It  is  interesting  that  this  staple  crop  should  have  reached  such 
a large  portion  of  what  it  is  today. 

The  factor  which  seemed  to  influence  the  earlier  develop- 
ments was  proximity  to  markets  and  shipping  centers,  but  later 
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developments  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  other  things,  many 
of  which  still  account  for  the  location  of  the  present  day  enter- 
prises. Naturally,  fertile  soils,  climatic  advantages,  and  small 
farms  of  the  Sand  Mountain  area,  as  well  as  its  relative  nearness 
to  such  markets  as  Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  and 
the  native  thrift  of  these  people  seemed  to  account  for  this  sec- 
tion coming  into  the  picture  rather  early.  One  factor  which  has 
always  accounted  for  trucking  sections  is  that  of  predominantly 
foreign  population,  or  at  least  people  of  foreign  extraction.  Most 
Europeans  have  inherited  the  tendency  to  be  more  frugal,  work 
harder,  and  to  make  more  on  less  land.  They  seem  to  lean  more 
naturally  toward  the  production  of  food  crops  and  were  more 
proficient  at  it  than  were  the  natives.  In  Cullman  County,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  German  popu- 
lation grow  strawberries  and  get  a yield  of  2,915  quarts  per 
acre,  while  less  than  one-third  of  the  non-Germans  grow  berries 
and  average  only  1,867  quarts.  Also,  it  is  reported  that  by  1929 
the  German  farmers  had  an  average  production  of  806  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  while  the  general  run  of  non-Germans  were 
growing  only  127  bushels.  Another  reason  for  the  entry  of 
communities  into  the  commercial  truck  field  seemed  to  be  the 
leadership  of  some  outstanding  and  enterprising  individual  who 
lead  and  showed  the  way.  There  is  no  other  plausible  explana- 
tion for  certain  sections  coming  in  when  they  had  no  other  ad- 
vantages except  leadership. 

Through  the  decade  leading  up  to  1910  the  early  develop- 
ments continued,  and  while  there  was  no  evidence  of  important 
concentration  in  producing  areas  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  there 
was  a general  increase  in  scattered  production.  Some  of  the 
more  likely  spots  for  commercial  production  were  beginning  to 
be  recognized.  In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  impor- 
tant areas,  Baldwin  County,  with  its  good  new  land,  was  show- 
ing up  as  an  Irish  potato  section,  as  were  counties  such  as  De- 
Kalb,  Cullman,  Etowah,  Jackson  and  Marshall  in  the  Sand 
Mountain  section.  Madison  County  with  its  fertile  soil  and 
close  proximity  to  the  larger  markets  was  also  entering  the  field 
with  potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  had  increased  to  66,613  acres  and  a produc- 
tion of  5,314,857  bushels,  but  there  was  no  special  indication  of 
a concentrated  acreage.  It  was  doubtless  recognized  as  a real 
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food  crop,  cheaply  produced  and  was  widely  grown.  No  doubt, 
it  was  also  a favorite  on  local  markets. 

This  period  was  one  in  which  there  were  a large  number 
of  fruit  trees  to  be  found  throughout  the  State.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  custom  of  farmers  in  those  and  earlier  days  to  set  out 
rather  large  home  orchards  as  they  had  plenty  of  fresh  land  and 
fruit  grew  with  relatively  little  cost  and  was  not  severely  at- 
tacked by  insects  and  diseases,  which  later  greatly  reduced  the 
volume  of  trees.  Apples  and  pears  had  been  planted  until  more 
than  a million  and  a half  trees  were  recorded  by  the  1910  cen- 
sus, and  apparently  these  were  most  numerous  along  the  sections 
of  higher  altitude,  particularly  the  Sand  Mountain  counties, 
where  climatic  conditions  were  most  favorable.  Doubtless,  much 
of  this  fruit  was  sold  in  small  lots,  but  no  record  is  available 
which  would  portray  this  movement.  Undoubtedly,  there  was 
far  more  available  on  the  farms  for  eating  fresh,  drying,  can- 
ning, cooking,  and  cider-making  than  we  have  today.  More  than 
three  million  peach  trees  were  growing  then  and  this  is  pos- 
sibly as  large  a number  as  the  State  has  ever  reached.  Many 
of  the  earlier  plantings  were  doubtless  of  the  seedling  varieties 
in  all  fruits  and,  as  a result,  the  volume  of  fruit  harvested  was 
not  nearly  so  large  as  is  obtained  now  from  better  varieties  and 
better  kept  trees. 

Two  factors  which  very  likely  contributed  to  the  reduction 
in  orchards  were  the  coming  of  good  roads  and  the  shifting 
of  nurseries  from  fruits  to  ornamentals.  As  transportation 
facilities  improved  fruit  began  coming  in  from  other  sections 
where  greater  volume  was  grown  and  local  market  growers 
found  less  demand  for  what  they  had.  Too,  as  fruit  tree  nurs- 
eries found  the  details  of  their  work  more  difficult  to  perform, 
more  insects  and  diseases  to  fight,  and  stricter  regulations, 
there  was  a shift  by  many  of  them  to  ornamentals.  This  took 
the  fruit  tree  peddler,  with  his  highly  beloved  illustrations,  off 
the  road  and  with  the  passing  of  his  timely  high  pressure 
salesmanship  there  was  a natural  reduction  in  trees  planted. 

By  1910  the  commercial  production  of  strawberries  was 
taking  shape  with  1,167  acres  in  the  State.  These  were  mainly 
confined  to  certain  communities  and  areas  as  they  are  today. 
Cullman  County  was  the  early  leader  with  slightly  more  than 
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3^0  acres.  This  development,  along  with  the  general  trucking 
tendency  in  that  county,  was  due  to  the  large  German  popula- 
tion, and  other  favorable  factors  such  as  good  soils  and  the 
transportation  facilities  afforded  by  the  L.  & N.  Railroad. 
Escambia  County  with  162  acres  and  Conecuh  with  141  acres 
were  early  leaders  in  South  Alabama.  Sumter  County  had  143 
acres,  which  were  grown  principally  by  one  family  who  found 
the  growing  of  this  highly  specialized  crop  profitable.  The  low 
sandy  loam  soils  there  were  well  suited  to  its  culture  and  the 
railroad  facilities  were  good.  Chilton  County  was  coming  in 
at  that  time  with  61  acres.  This  industry  in  Chilton  was  started 
around  Thorsby  where  the  population  was  composed  largely  of 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes,  a type  of  people  who  naturally 
leaned  toward  the  crops  requiring  more  labor  per  acre  and  pay- 
ing larger  dividends.  Opportunities  in  the  way  of  readily  avail- 
able markets  probably  accounted  for  the  56  acres  in  Jefferson 
County  and  the  27  acres  in  Mobile  County. 

National  Trends 

It  might  be  interesting  and  enlightening  here,  as  a preface 
to  Alabama’s  progress,  to  consider  the  national  development  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industries  during  the  two  decades  fol- 
lowing 1920.  This  was  a very  interesting  period  during  which 
many  important  changes  took  place.  During  the  1920’s  when 
commodity  prices  declined  generally  farmers  were  casting  about 
for  additional  cash  crops.  Also,  about  this  time  a great  deal 
was  being  said  about  the  value  of  vitamins  in  the  human  diet 
and  the  streamlining  of  the  female  figure  was  becoming  popular. 
All  of  these  things  seemed  to  lead  naturally  to  the  developments 
which  followed. 

From  1920  onward  there  was  quite  a large  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  most  important  vegetable  crops.  The  acreage 
in  the  twenty-one  most  important  vegetables,  exclusive  of  local 
market  gardens  doubled  from  1920  to  1926  when  it  reached  a 
million  acres.  By  1932  this  had  grown  to  l!/2  million  acres, 
and  by  1936  it  had  reached  one  and  three-quarter  millions.  In 
1939  with  a bit  over  one  and  three-quarter  million  acres  it 
reached  the  largest  on  record  and  had  begun  to  level  off. 

The  largest  increase  during  these  20  years  was  in  the  far 
west,  including  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  states 
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where  the  acreage  increased  500  per  cent.  California  with 
three-fifths  of  this  section’s  present  acreage  was  the  leader.  In 
the  South  Central  states  there  was  about  a 500  per  cent  increase. 
Texas  was  the  leader  and  now  has  about  three-fourths  of  the 
acreage  in  this  area.  In  the  South  Atlantic  region  the  increase 
was  about  300  per  cent,  and  Florida  was  the  leader  with  ap- 
proximately two-fifths  of  the  present  acreage.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  section  the  acreage  had  more  than  doubled.  The  North 
Central  states  showed  about  a 75  per  cent  increase.  A large 
part  of  the  Nation’s  total  increase  came  in  the  three  states  of 
California,  Texas  and  Florida,  which  together  showed  an  expan- 
sion of  over  625,000  acres.  The  present  acreage  in  commercial 
production  of  the  staple  vegetable  crops  is  supplying  6 to  61/^ 
million  tons  of  food  annually. 

During  this  period  there  was  an  increase  in  population  and 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  vegetables  doubled  to  help  keep 
pace  with  this  increasing  tonnage.  Of  much  significance,  how- 
ever, was  a corresponding  decrease  in  per  acre  returns  to  grow- 
ers, which  is  now  only  about  60  per  cent  of  what  it  was  20  years 
ago.  This,  of  course,  may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  lower 
purchasing  power  and  the  larger  volume  of  produce.  The  big- 
gest increase  during  this  time  seems  to  have  been  with  green 
peas,  which  showed  more  than  700  per  cent  increase,  followed 
by  carrots,  asparagus,  snap  beans  and  lettuce,  in  the  order 
named.  Since  1934  prices  have  recovered  somewhat  and  returns 
to  growers  have  improved,  but  as  long  as  the  per  capita  supply 
is  at  the  present  level  any  improvement  in  prices  cannot  be 
expected  beyond  seasonal  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  con- 
sumer buying  power. 

For  processing,  the  acreage  has  run  from  one-half  million 
to  one  and  one-half  million  during  these  20  years.  The  low  was 
in  1921  and  the  high  in  1936.  The  North  Central  states  have 
nearly  one-half  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
these  crops,  and  the  South  Atlantic  states  have  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  acreage. 

Irish  potatoes  have  reacted  quite  differently  to  the  other 
crops  mentioned  and  have  shown  a considerable  acreage  drop 
during  that  period.  Yields  have  been  up  due  to  a considerable 
shift  of  the  acreage  to  commercial  production  and  better  pro- 
duction methods  and  consumption  has  been  lower.  This  may 
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be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  fewer  potatoes  are  now  pro- 
duced for  home  consumption,  the  population  generally  does  less 
hard  labor,  and  the  feeling  that  the  Irish  potato  is  not  very 
conducive  to  the  slim  figure. 

The  sweet  potato  with  a national  production  of  about  75 
million  bushels  in  1919-1922,  dropped  to  about  45  million  in 
1924  and  recovered  to  86  million  in  1982.  Since  that  time  the 
annual  production  has  about  leveled  off  at  75  million  bushels. 
Prices  have  fluctuated  with  the  size  of  the  crop  as  was  also 
true  with  Irish  potatoes.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  market  supply 
of  the  sweet  potatoes  is  now  produced  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

The  production  of  fruits  has  shown  a steady  increase  since 
1920  in  the  tonnage  for  market.  There  was  a 40  per  cent  in- 
crease from  the  1919-23  period  to  1934-38.  Per  capita  consump- 
tion has  increased  from  176  to  207  pounds.  This  was  doubtless 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  Nation  experienced  a large  in- 
crease in  vegetable  consumption.  There  is  indication  that  this 
upward  trend  in  fruit  production  will  continue  for  several  years. 

The  consumption  of  fresh  fruits  since  1920  has  increased 
from  131  to  150  pounds  per  capita.  Canned  fruits,  including 
juices,  has  increased  from  nine  pounds  to  fifteen  and  four- 
tenths  pounds.  There  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  six  and 
two-tenths  to  five  and  seven-tenths  in  the  consumption  of  dried 
fruits.  During  this  time,  with  less  purchasing  power  and  greater 
volume  of  goods,  fruit  prices  have  declined. 

The  Post-World  War  No.  1 Period 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
in  Alabama  developed  further  commercially,  stimulated  no  doubt, 
by  the  first  World  war  which  called  for  increased  food  supplies 
and  made  everyone  garden  conscious.  By  1920  Alabama  was 
showing  a recorded  car  lot  movement  of  3,315  cars  of  fruits 
or  vegetables.  Watermelons,  which  were  the  leader  and  fur- 
nishing slightly  more  than  a third  of  the  volume,  were  grown 
principally  in  Baldwin  and  Mobile  counties  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
in  Dale(  Escambia,  Geneva,  Houston,  Covington  and  Barbour 
counties  in  Southeast  Alabama,  with  Autauga,  Chilton,  Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa  and  Coosa  counties  in  the  Central  section. 
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Cherokee  County,  which  had  already  shown  a leaning  toward 
truck,  was  also  growing  watermelons  for  market. 

Sweet  potatoes  had  reached  an  important  acreage  by  that 
time  and  Alabama  was  producing  a total  of  over  8 million  bushels 
on  about  91  thousand  acres,  which  was  within  20  per  cent  of 
as  large  a production  as  the  State  has  ever  reached.  While 
nearly  all  counties  were  growing  many  for  home  use  and  local 
markets,  the  counties  of  Baldwin,  Jefferson,  Cullman,  Mont- 
gomery and  Lawrence  were  the  leaders  for  market.  Later  in 
the  decade,  Escambia,  Dale,  Covington,  Houston,  Geneva,  Henry, 
Marshall,  Mobile  and  Washington  were  commercial  shippers. 

There  must  have  been  too  rapid  promotion  of  the  sweet 
potato  during  the  years  about  the  World  war  and  immediately 
following  when  many  curing  houses  were  built  and  apparently 
unsatisfactory  markets  were  available.  This  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  improper  preparation  of  the  potatoes  for  market,  and 
to  getting  them  on  the  market,  but  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  World  war  there  was  a decline  in  the  acreage  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  which  recovered  to  about  75  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Too,  cotton  prices  were  good  and  before 
acreage  restrictions  were  imposed  the  sweet  potatoe  acreage 
generally  ran  low  when  cotton  prices  were  high.  However,  the 
commercial  shipments  did  not  show  a proportionate  unfavorable 
reaction  as  about  the  same  volume  was  shown  in  car  lot  move- 
ments until  the  end  of  the  period.  No  doubt,  there  was  an  actual 
increase  as  motor  trucks  had  begun  to  haul  large  volumes  of 
all  perishables  by  that  time.  It  might  be  added  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  sweet  potato  acreage  was  general  for  the  entire  country. 

The  Irish  potato  had  not  shown  any  advancement  in  acre- 
age and  volume.  In  fact,  since  1910  it  had  shown  a small  de- 
cline. About  the  same  counties  had  continued  as  the  leaders, 
with  Lauderdale,  which  had  a German  settlement  whose  people 
seem  to  show  a tendency  to  grow  truck  crops  wherever  they  are 
found;  Colbert,  which  has  a Sand  Mountain  type  farming  area, 
and  Cherokee,  with  outlets  toward  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta 
coming  into  the  picture. 

Cabbage  were  being  grown  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
hundred  cars  annually  and  were  still  grown  mostly  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  in  Cullman,  Sumter,  and  Walker  counties.  This 
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crop  developed  into  the  two-thousand  car  class  during  the  1920- 
30  period.  By  the  end  of  the  period  Baldwin  and  Mobile  counties 
were  the  largest  producing  areas  with  much  scattered  volume 
in  the  Sand  Mountain  section. 

Cucumbers  were  beginning  to  be  an  important  crop,  having 
passed  the  two-hundred  car  mark  by  1920  and  recorded  move- 
ments reached  nearly  9 hundred  cars  by  1930.  Here  again  the 
trucks  make  an  accurate  volume  determination  impossible.  The 
Baldwin,  Mobile,  Escambia  county  area  furnished  the  bulk  of 
this  crop.  During  this  period  the  acreage  for  pickling  was 
becoming  important  in  Covington  and  Geneva  counties. 

A development  which  began  about  1926  was  the  curb  mar- 
ket which  enabled  farmers  to  sell  fruits  and  vegetables  more 
easily  in  trade  centers.  By  1940  there  were  eighteen  of  these 
operating  with  cash  sales  of  over  a half  million  dollars  per  year. 

The  strawberry,  led  by  the  Castleberry  area,  developed 
rapidly  after  1920.  Only  a slight  acreage  increase  was  shown 
at  that  time  over  the  past  ten  years,  but  by  1925  this  acreage 
had  grown  to  3,125.  The  early  leaders  in  the  industry  were  still 
showing  the  way  with  the  exception  of  Sumter  County  which 
apparently  dropped  out  after  losing  its  strawberry  leadership. 
During  the  five  year  period  beginning  with  1920  Conecuh  County 
grew  from  617  acres  to  1,037,  Cullman  from  157  to  666,  Escam- 
bia from  74  to  386,  Butler  from  23  to  167,  and  Chilton  from 
73  to  153.  Monroe  came  in  with  103,  Jackson  with  107,  and 
Blount  with  55  acres.  Jefferson  dropped  out  early  in  the 
1920’s.  These  counties  continued  to  lead  and  by  1930  Conecuh 
had  an  acreage  of  1,732,  Cullman  832,  Escambia  922,  Butler 
392,  Marshall  285,  Chilton  415,  Cherokee  132,  and  Etowah  84. 
Thus  the  acreage  had  grown  to  over  5,500  with  nearly  5,000 
farms  participating. 

Peaches  which  were  grown  in  Butler,  Conecuh,  Escambia, 
Monroe,  DeKalb,  Jackson,  Shelby  and  Tallapoosa  counties  were 
being  shipped  in  more  than  a hundred  car  lots  by  1920.  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  Walker,  speaking  before  the  1915  session  of  the 
Alabama  State  Horticulaural  Society  said,  “At  Atmore  is  an 
orchard  of  100  thousand  trees,  which  I understand  has  been 
extended  by  other  plantings  in  that  section  so  that  the  number 
at  present,  I have  been  told,  is  a little  more  than  double  that 
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figure.  There  is  also  a large  orchard  at  Union  Springs  owned 
by  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  D.  C.  Turnipseed.  It  contains  1,100 
acres.”  He  also  spoke  of  a 60  thousand  tree  orchard  just  north 
of  Birmingham  and  some  in  Etowah  and  DeKalb  counties.  This 
grew  to  a recorded  movement  of  nearly  400  cars  annually  in  the 
next  six  years.  This  was  possibly  the  largest  volume  moved 
from  the  then  important  producing  areas  and  many  of  the 
growers,  especially  in  southern  Alabama,  found  peach  growing 
along  the  very  southern  limit  of  its  range  too  hazardous.  The 
common  peach  troubles  were  most  difficult  to  control  there  and 
additional  disease  and  uncertain  weather  conditions  added  to 
these  made  safe  crops  a bigger  gamble.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  actual  number  of  peach  trees  recorded  in  1925  is  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  1910  figure.  This  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  inroads  of  San  Jose  scale  which  became  quite  serious 
before  1920  to  fruit  diseases,  and  to  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  peach  tree  borer.  Failure  to  control  these  pests  resulted 
in  death  of  the  trees.  The  general  home  orchard,  unless  cared 
for,  was  beginning  to  pass  out  of  the  picture.  It  meant  fewer, 
but  better  kept  orchards.  Likewise,  some  of  the  commercial 
plantings  were  passing  out  because  of  failure  to  care  for  them. 
The  constant  care  and  marketing  troubles  which  included  the 
necessity,  even  then,  for  high  quality  fruit  and  a neat  pack 
probably  discouraged  many  growers,  although  Alabama  peaches 
were  rated  the  equal  in  quality  of  any  reaching  the  northern 
markets. 

Pears  were  being  shipped  from  the  more  southern  counties 
in  small  quantities.  These  were  the  old  sand  pear,  which  had 
little  to  recommend  it  as  a fruit  crop  and  it  never  attained  any 
volume  of  consequence,  although  in  the  neighborhood  of  50 
cars  per  year  have  been  moving  annually  on  up  through  the 
1930  to  1940  period.  Apples,  mostly  from  DeKalb  and  Madison 
counties  have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  a dozen  or  two  cars  per 
year,  but  the  industry  has  not  become  really  important.  In  these 
two  counties  they  are  grown  principally  by  two  large  producers, 
but  many  more  from  these  and  other  counties  have  sold  on  local 
markets.  Several  orchards  of  commercial  size  are  scattered 
throughout  most  counties  having  higher  altitudes. 

During  the  1920-30  period  above  a hundred  cars  of  mixed 
and  miscellaneous  vegetables  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  im- 
portant producing  counties  and  many  more  have,  doubtless,  gone 
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out  by  truck.  In  addition,  several  dozen  cars  of  snap  and  lima 
beans  have  moved  annually  from  counties  such  as  Escambia, 
Mobile,  Sumter,  and  the  Sand  Mountain  section. 

A tomato  acreage  of  some  importance  had  developed  by 
1920,  when  it  had  just  passed  the  one  thousand  acre  mark,  and 
in  five  years  it  had  grown  to  2,250  acres.  By  1925  the  important 
producing  sections  were  Jefferson  County  with  over  a thousand 
acres,  Blount  with  141,  Mobile  98,  and  Montgomery  with  48. 
These  developments  were  motivated  by  proximity  to  markets, 
as  were  most  of  the  early  trucking  activities.  Other  important 
counties  were  Marshall  and  Walker.  The  Sand  Mountain  terri- 
tory learned  early  in  this  work  that  a very  superior  tomato 
could  be  grown  there,  especially  in  the  fall,  when  weather  con- 
ditions were  quite  favorable  for  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
crop.  This  led  to  further  advancement  of  the  acreage  in  Blount, 
St.  Clair,  and  to  a lesser  degree  in  other  counties  in  the  same 
group. 


The  Last  Decade 

The  decade  leading  up  to  1940  saw  the  real  development 
of  the  motor  truck  as  a mode  of  transportation  of  perishables, 
and,  as  stated  earlier,  there  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the  move- 
ments of  these  products.  Loading  stations  were  frequently  the 
farmer’s  field  or  roadside  and  no  records  were  kept  or  assembled. 
Acreage  figures  indicate,  that  with  the  exception  of  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  there  was  little  change  in  the  total  acreage  of 
the  important  truck  crops  during  the  1930’s.  The  boom  years 
leading  up  to  the  crash  of  1929  saw  the  acreage  practically  triple 
itself  after  1920  during  which  time  there  seemed  to  be  plenty 
of  money  and  a good  demand  for  such  products.  This  rather 
stabilized  acreage  seems  to  have  been  section-wide,  however, 
and  indicates  that  the  supplies  of  goods  of  the  quality  offered 
may  have  been  all  the  market  would  take.  Alabama  had  at  the 
end  of  the  period  approximately  40  thousand  acres  for  fresh 
market  and  processing,  which  was  about  a 10  per  cent  increase 
over  the  1930  acreage,  and  represented  not  quite  two  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  total  acreage.  One  notable  change 
in  the  production  of  perishables  seemed  to  be  in  the  number 
of  farms  participating.  The  census  of  1930  showed  18,587 
farms  participating,  and  that  of  1940  shows  only  11,634.  This 
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may  mean  a tendency  of  those  growing  this  type  of  produce  to 
specialize  more  and  for  some  to  quit  it  altogether. 

The  exceptions  for  the  1930-40  period  were  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  which  developed  rapidly  during  this  time  and  reached 
new  highs  in  acreage  and  production.  Of  notable  importance 
was  the  progress  in  early  Irish  potatoes  in  Baldwin  and  Escam- 
bia counties  in  South  Alabama  where  the  acreage  more  than 
doubled  from  1930  to  1940  and  reached  a total  of  24  thousand. 
This  was  while  competing  states  were  increasing  individually 
by  not  more  than  20  per  cent.  Much  of  the  strong  competitive 
position  of  South  Alabama  potatoes  is  due  to  good  land,  favor- 
able climate  and  progressive  growers,  but  is,  no  doubt,  due  in 
large  part  to  work  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Branch  Experiment  Station 
on  cultural  methods  and  the  seed  program  which  it  began  in 
1935.  At  that  time  Alabama  was  getting  much  of  the  poorest 
seed  sent  to  the  early  producing  states  and  the  program  of  seed 
testing  set  up  to  test  the  producing  capacity  of  seed  from  various 
sources  has  resulted  in  these  growers  now  getting  the  cream  of 
the  crop  from  western  states.  Under  this  cooperative  arrange- 
ment the  western  growers  sent  seed  samples  to  be  tested  along 
with  others  who  wished  to  market  seed  potatoes  in  Alabama, 
and  these  were  all  planted  in  plots  where  they  received  the 
same  treatment.  As  a result,  it  was  noted  that,  even  though 
they  were  all  certified  seed,  the  yields  were  in  some  cases  200 
to  250  bushels  apart.  It  was  then  that  the  list  of  “Tested  and 
Approved  in  Alabama”  growers  was  started.  To  be  placed 
on  this  list  the  seed  of  the  various  producers  had  to  yield  within 
75  per  cent  of  the  ten  highest  producing  lots  in  the  tests.  With 
this  as  a guide  in  purchasing  seed,  the  Alabama  growers  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  best.  As  a result  of  the  Experiment 
Station’s  work  and  a vigorous  Extension  program  the  yields  in 
this  area  have  increased  25  per  cent,  which  has  encouraged  the 
growers  to  face  any  competition  which  might  arise.  This  has 
also  resulted  in  better  seed  generally  over  the  State. 

The  State  acreage  in  potatoes  has  risen  from  21  thousand 
acres  in  1930  to  45  thousand  acres  in  1940,  and  the  per  acre 
yields  have  shown  a considerable  increase.  In  1940  the  total 
yield  had  reached  4,860,000  bushels.  Other  Irish  potato  sections 
of  importance  are  counties  in  the  Sand  Mountain  territory  and 
Lauderdale  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
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The  sweet  potato,  continuing  its  recovery  from  its  set- 
back in  the  early  1920’s,  reached  110,749  acres  by  1935  with  a 
production  of  9,332,537  bushels.  Still  the  important  counties 
were  Baldwin,  Cullman,  Jefferson,  Houston,  Dallas,  and  many 
of  the  counties  of  Central  Alabama  where  there  was  a large 
negro  population.  About  the  same  acreage  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

Some  of  the  changes  during  the  1930’s  showed  a sharp  re- 
duction in  cabbage  acreage  from  2,789  to  1.200  acres,  due  pos- 
sibly to  competition  and  unsatisfactory  returns.  Roasting  corn, 
which  is  grown  principally  in  Baldwin  County,  had  taken  a 
sharp  rise  after  1920  to  5,499  acres  in  1930  and  had  declined  to 
4,706  acres  by  1940.  This  was  due  to  the  generally  poor  markets. 
The  practice  of  pulling  the  corn  too  green,  and  its  ordinary 
quality  at  best  has  hurt  the  market  for  it.  There  has  been  a 
small  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  snap  beans,  but  this  may  be 
a normal  fluctuation.  The  green  pea  acreage  has  grown  from 
about  3,000  acres  in  1930  to  3,628  acres  in  1940.  Muskmelons 
have  increased  about  500  acres.  There  has  been  little  change 
in  watermelons  which  occupy  a relative  large  acreage  of  around 
12,000.  Tomatoes  have  grown  in  volume,  especially  the  fall 
crop.  Blount  County  is  reported  as  having  about  3,000  acres, 
with  St.  Clair  growing  1,000  or  more.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder 
are  still  grown  in  counties  close  by  the  large  consuming  centers. 

Peaches  have  shifted  to  the  area  in  and  around  Chilton 
County,  taking  in  Elmore,  Autauga  and  possibly  parts  of  others. 
Cullman  is  producing  some  commercially,  as  well  as  the  old 
established  plantings  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Cleburne  and  De- 
Kalb  counties. 

The  strawberry  acreage  is  recovering  from  a decline  of 
several  hundred  acres  and  the  harvest  of  1940  was  from  about 
3 800  acres.  This  promises  to  again  reach  the  five  thousand  or 
more  level  of  ten  years  ago.  The  leading  counties  are  still 
Cullman  with  about  2,000  acres,  and  most  of  the  other  divided 
equally  between  Butler,  Conecuh,  and  Chilton.  There  are  still 
a few  being  grown  in  Escambia,  Winston,  Morgan  and  Chero- 
kee counties. 

Quick  Freezing : The  quick  freezing  of  strawberries  has 

been  practiced  in  Alabama  for  several  years  and  with  three 
large  operators  in  the  field  this  stonnage  has  reached  between 
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two  and  three  million  pounds  annually.  This  industry  has 
helped  growers  considerably  by  using  berries  which  they  could 
not  market  profitably,  or  which  they  could  sell  at  a better  price 
to  these  plants.  During  seasons  of  bad  prices  they  have  en- 
abled growers  to  still  realize  a satisfactory  return. 

Development  of  the  Pecan 

The  history  of  the  pecan  in  Alabama  begins  about  1910 
when  the  first  figures  on  plantings  in  Alabama  were  available, 
although  there  are  records  of  individual  orchards  running  back 
well  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  seems  that  these  were 
mostly  in  and  around  the  Black  Belt. 

The  fabulous  returns  from  some  of  the  earlier  “papersheH’y 
plantations  well  publicized  by  nursery  agents  with  plenty  of 
trees  to  sell,  encouraged  many  people  to  plant  trees,  and  by 
1920  the  census  reports  434,097  trees  of  all  ages  in  Alabama. 
The  tonnage  of  nuts  was  1,179,735  pounds.  Another  report  by 
the  Alabama  Extension  Service  and  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1923  shows  825,000  trees  of  all  ages,  which  was 
over  90  per  cent  increase  in  three  years.  The  largest  concen- 
tration of  trees  then  was  in  the  12  counties  south  of  the  Black 
Belt  and  east  of  the  L.  & N.  Railroad.  The  next  largest  number 
of  trees  was  to  be  found  in  the  Black  Belt  counties  with  South- 
west Alabama  following.  By  1927  a survey  revealed  Mobile 
County  with  135,000  trees  and  Baldwin  County  with  81,800. 
By  1930  there  were  only  742,575  trees  of  all  ages  located  largely 
in  Baldwin,  Mobile,  Dallas,  Escambia,  Barbour,  Pike,  Covington, 
Elmore  and  Montgomery  counties.  For  the  four-year  period 
ending  with  1928  the  average  estimated  production  was  1,367,- 
000  pounds  of  which  65  per  cent  was  of  the  improved  varieties. 
By  1931  this  tonnage  had  reached  4 million  pounds  of  which 
approximately  90  per  cent  were  improved  varieties. 

By  that  time  the  pecan  growers  troubles  had  really  started 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  there  was  only  a five  per  cent  in- 
crease in  trees  for  the  State.  Some  of  the  optimism  of  1920 
had  been  supplanted  by  stark  realism  in  the  form  of  insects, 
scab,  and  other  diseases  as  well  as  a drop  in  prices  from  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound  received  back  in  the  20’s  to  one- 
third  of  that.  Of  interest  is  a 1919  report  of  the  National  Nut 
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Growers’  Association’s  committee  on  markets  and  marketing, 
which  reads,  “The  world  is  our  market — We  have  a product 
not  extensively  grown  in  any  other  country  (except  the  seedling 
nut  in  Old  Mexico),  etc.  . . . We  know  that  the  markets  of  the 
civilized  world  are  open  to  and  will  receive  those  delicious  nuts.” 

The  trend  of  planting  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  figures  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  last  decade.  In  1930,  43  per  cent 
of  the  trees  were  not  of  bearing  age,  and  by  1940  with  a total 
of  784,870  trees  only  16  per  cent  were  of  less  than  bearing  age. 

Growers  have  seen  their  early  hopes  of  high  returns  fade, 
and  those  with  large  plantings  become  faced  with  the  choice  of 
expending  large  sums  on  fertilizers,  spraying,  and  general  care 
of  the  trees  or  expecting  crop  failures.  Disease  and  insect 
control  and  dependable  production  has  become  so  uncertain,  even 
with  good  methods,  that  not  many  growers  have  chosen  to 
“send  good  money  after  bad.”  The  fact  is  that  most  producers 
do  not  have  the  money  to  equip  themselves  for  the  job  and  they 
have  settled  back  to  await  nature’s  help  or  some  more  economi- 
cal method  of  getting  results. 

The  Citrus  Industry  in  Alabama 

The  Satsuma  orange  industry,  started  seriously  before  1910, 
was  becoming  quite  a crop  by  the  early  part  of  the  1920’s  and 
reached  a movement  of  600  cars  by  1923.  Professor  Ernest 
Walker,  speaking  before  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Alabama  State 
Horticultural  Society,  said,  “The  only  field  in  which  is  noticeably 
conspicuously  large  commercial  development  and  surging  en- 
thusiasm is  in  the  line  of  citrus  plantings  in  South  Alabama, 
chiefly  in  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties.  The  industry  is  now 
only  five  or  six  years  old.”  He  expected  3,000  to  4,000  cars 
within  a few  years.  They  had  withstood  several  cold  spells  of 
below  20  degrees  by  1920  and  the  citrus  canker  had  apparently 
threatened  the  industry  after  its  appearance  about  1914,  there 
were  then  260,294  bearing  and  165,536  non-bearing  trees.  An- 
other severe  cold  spell  in  the  winter  of  1923-24,  which  reached 
a temperature  of  12  to  14  degrees  along  the  Gulf  Coast  did 
much  to  start  the  citrus  industry  on  its  way  out  in  Alabama. 
Another  one  in  1928,  when  a low  of  11  degrees  was  recorded  in 
Bay  Minette  and  18  degrees  at  Mobile  further  damaged  groves. 
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However,  census  figures  of  1930  still  record  432,632  trees  of 
bearing  age  and  161,377  of  non-bearing  age.  Many  of  these 
were  too  severely  damaged  and  subsequently  neglected  to  return 
to  profitable  production.  Only  259,019  boxes  of  fruit  were  har- 
vested in  1930.  The  industry  centered  from  the  beginning  in 
Mobile,  Baldwin  and  Escambia  counties  with  Mobile  the  leader. 
Some  small  plantings  were  made  in  Covington  and  other  south- 
eastern counties.  The  combination  of  adversities,  particularly 
freezes,  never  permitted  the  industry  to  approach  the  volume 
predicted  for  it  by  Professor  Walker. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  is  very  happy  to  devote 
the  entire  issue  of  Number  4,  of  Volume  9,  to  “Chronicles  of  the 
Canebrake,  1817-1860,”  written  by  John  Witherspoon  DuBose 
for  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  never  hereto- 
fore published.  Mr.  DuBose  is  best  known  as  author  of  “Life 
and  Times  of  Yancey,”  but  he  was  the  author  also  of  numerous 
other  historical  works.  As  will  be  seen  in  his  sketch  in  later 
years  he  resided  in  Birmingham  and  when  working  for  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  made  his  home  in  Mont- 
gomery. He  made  many  contributions  to  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery  newspapers  and  while  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  wrote  the  history  of  a number  of  Ala- 
bama’s Confederate  Regiments  which  have  not  been  published. 


Editor. 


JOHN  WITHERSPOON  DuBOSE 


Mr.  DuBose,  son  of  Kimbrought  Cassels  and  Elizabeth  Boy- 
kin (Witherspoon)  DuBose,  was  born  March  5,  1836,  at  Society 
Hill,  Darlington  District,  S.  C.,  and  died  as  the  result  of  a 
railroad  accident  in  Birmingham,  in  1918.  He  was  taught  en- 
tirely by  private  tutors,  as  was  the  habit  of  wealthy  planters 
at  that  time,  and  studied  for  one  period,  1854-55,  under  Charles 
Pelham,  Professor  in  the  South  Carolina  College. 

He  came  to  Marengo  County  with  his  father’s  family  where 
the  former  developed  an  extensive  plantation  with  numerous 
slaves.  At  the  age  of  21,  the  son  became  a cotton  planter  and 
continued  at  that  work  for  25  years.  Anticipating  war  he  vol- 
unteered and  was  commissioned  a company  officer  in  the  First 
Cavalry  organization  in  Alabama,  1860,  and  served  in  non-com- 
missioned staff  duty  during  the  remainder  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  The  affliction  of  deafness  which  assailed  him  early 
in  life  left  him  in  his  later  years  totally  without  the  sense  of 
hearing.  He  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1886,  and  engaged  in 
newspaper  work,  writing  historical  and  economic  articles  for 
the  Alabama  press.  He  was  at  one  time  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  also  later  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  He  was  a Democrat, 
Episcopalian,  a member  of  the  White  Shield  and  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 


Mr.  DuBose’s  writings  included  “Mineral  Wealth  of  Ala- 
bama,” 1886 ; “Report  of  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  to  Alabama,”  1886 ; “History  of  Jefferson  County,” 
1887 ; “Life  and  Times  of  Yancey,”  1892.  In  addition  to  his 
published  works  he  left  in  manuscript  form  “Life  and  Times  of 
Sanford,”  and  “History  of  Bonapartist  Settlement  in  the  Cane- 
brake,”  besides  “The  Chronicles  of  the  Canebrake,”  and  a number 
of  regimental  histories  of  the  Alabama  troops.  Mr.  DuBose  was 
unmarried.  He  was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  acci- 
dental death  and  resided  in  Birmingham  with  two  sisters. 


Col.  John  Witherspoon  DuBose 


. ;S 


PREFACE 


I lived  in  the  Canebrake,  the  Cedar  Grove  plantation  the 
property  of  my  father,  K.  C.  DuBose,  from  February,  1850,  to 
December,  1876;  on  the  lower  Uniontown  and  Demopolis  road, 
about  midway  the  two  villages,  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish.  I was 
two  years  in  the  Dayton  Male  Academy  and  in  other  years  under 
private  tutors  at  home,  Messrs.  Edwin  Sheild  and  Eugene  McCaa, 
the  respectove  tutors. 

I was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  cotton  planting  twenty  years 
in  the  Canebrake.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens  enu- 
merated in  this  narrative  were  known  personally  to  me. 

The  Canebrake  is  the  bed  of  one  of  those  lakes  left  below 
the  coastal  line  of  Alabama.  It  is  the  favored  region  of  the 
Black  Belt  of  Alabama. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Archives  of  the  State  may  be  pre- 
served properly  by  data  showing  the  character  of  the  population 
that  settled  this  locality,  of  the  most  influential  section  in  the 
government  of  the  State. 

In  1859,  the  last  census  decade  of  the  industrial,  social  and 
political  conditions  that  settled  upon  the  Canebrake,  the  Black 
Belt  was  composed  of  11  of  the  51  counties,  to  wit:  Barbour, 
Macon,  Autauga,  Montgomery,  Wilcox,  Lowndes,  Dallas,  Perry, 
Greene,  Marengo  and  Sumter,  contiguous  to  each  other,  dividing 
the  State  by  eastern  to  western  line  from  the  Chattahooche  river 
to  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

These  11  counties,  known  as  cotton  plantation  counties, 
paid  2/3  of  the  State  taxes  collected  from  the  51  counties.  The 
port  of  Mobile  then  was  the  third  exporter  in  the  United  States 
(Statistical  Abstract  U.  S.  Treasury,  1886).  New  Orleans  first, 
New  York  second,  Mobile  third.  The  exporting  trade  was  prin- 
cipally cotton  from  the  plantations  of  the  Black  Belt. 

Up  to  1859-60  there  had  been  twelve  Governors  of  Ala- 
bama elected  at  the  polls.  All  came  from  the  Black  Belt,  from 
Madison  to  the  north  and  Monroe  to  the  south,  and  Mobile, 
in  active  sympathy  with  that  section.  All  United  States  Sena- 
tors had  come  from  those  indicated  sources  of  population. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  social  character  of  the  Canebrake  is 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of  Alabama  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  life  of  the  State.  The  industrial  character 
of  the  Canebrake  dominated  that  of  the  State.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  State  was  attested  by  the  comparison 
challenged  by  the  arts  of  peace  and  arbitrament  of  war  with 
the  other  States  in  Confederation. 

John  Witherspoon  DuBose 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Novr.  1st,  1917. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANEBRAKE 
1817  - 1860 


By  John  Witherspoon  DuBose 
CHAPTER  I 

The  “Canebrake”  here  is  nomenclature,  the  eastern  water- 
shed of  the  Black  Warrior  river  and  the  Tombeckbe  above  and 
below  their  junction,  lying  in  Marengo  County  and  that  part 
taken  from  Greene  to  add  to  Hale  County,  approximately  650 
square  miles. 

Greensboro  is  on  the  northern  line,  Dayton  on  the  Southern, 
25  miles  apart;  Uniontown  is  on  the  Eastern  line,  Demopolis, 
on  the  Western,  22  miles  apart.  Generally,  water  falling. on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Canebrake  flows  into  the  Cahaba  river, 
and  into  the  Alabama  below  their  junction. 

The  history  of  Alabama  may  well  incorporate  the  Canebrake 
as  a distinct  feature.  The  geology  is  peculiar  to  itself  and 
interesting;  the  near  neighboring  Choctaws  were  happily  pe- 
culiar aboriginees;  the  white  pioneers  were  interestingly  sep- 
arate in  their  habits,  possessions  and  ideal  as  a community,  from 
any  colonization  that  reduced  the  wilds  of  America  elsewhere. 
The  black  man  practically  came  as  the  only  laborer,  and  the  only 
domestic  servant,  and  remained  in  that  sphere  until  the  majestic 
forest  and  incomparably  dense  cane  had  by  his  labor  only  had 
been  given  way  to  splendid  open  fields  of  corn  and  cotton ; until 
comfortable  homes  for  masters  and  cabins  for  the  laborers  had 
sat  upon  every  plantation;  until  wide  white  roads  checkered  the 
land ; and  an  aristocracy  of  farmers,  perhaps,  nowhere  else  in 
America  existed. 

The  Canebrake  is,  perhaps,  sixty  miles  below  the  coastal  line 
of  geology,  that  reached  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  irregular  course 
westernly  through  the  present  Elmore  County,  near  Wetumpka, 
thence  through  Tuskaloosa  County,  terminating  on  the  Ohio 
river,  about  Cincinnati.1 

Washing  from  the  terrence  above  gradually  encroached  upon 
the  great  gulf.  Amidst  the  new  deposits  of  land  lakes  remained. 
The  bottom  of  the  lakes  rose  and  new  deposits  from  washings 
made  land.  Time  produced  soil  and  soil  produced  flora. 


Smith’s  Survey. 
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On  March  3d,  1817,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  administration  of  President  Madison,  passed 
an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  four 
townships  of  wild  land  to  the  French  Association,  organized  in 
Philadelphia  represented  by  Charles  Villar.  The  French  Asso- 
ciation consisted  of  347  exiles  of  the  followers  of  the  defeated 
and  vanished  Emperor  Napoleon. 

A physician  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Brown,  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  France.  He  sought  intercourse  with  the  exiles 
then  in  Philadelphia,  urging  them  to  make  choice  of  the  land 
of  the  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior  and  the  Tombeckbe. 

The  result  was,  Col.  Parmentier  of  the  Association  and  com- 
rades procured  the  schooner,  McDonough,  and  took  sail  from 
Philadelphia  for  Mobile  promptly  after  the  action  of  Congress. 
They  arrived  in  Mobile  Bay  on  May  26  following.  Landing  at 
Mobile,  after  the  grounding  of  the  schooner  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay,  the  passengers  received  a warm  reception  from  the 
inhabitants.  Starting  up  the  Mobile  river  a representative  of 
the  exiles  called  to  see  Judge  Toulmin  at  Fort  Stoddard  where 
they  were  welcomed.  On  Tuesday,  June  2d,  they  arrived  at  St. 
Stephens.  They  came  under  the  United  States  flag,  as  the 
Collector  at  the  port,  Mr.  Lewis,  had  given  them  the  use  of  his 
boat.  Here  the  boat  was  discharged  and  they  obtained  a barge 
to  pursue  their  way  up  the  Tombeckbe. 

The  party  explored  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
“above  the  line  called  the  Choctaw  boundary.” 

Still  passing  by  the  barge  up  the  river,  some  of  the  party 
went  as  far  as  Fort  Tombeckbe  where  the  Government  Agent 
of  the  Choctaws,  Mr.  George  S.  Gaines,  lived  at  that  time.  He 
advised  them  to  select  the  land  adjacent  to  the  White  Bluff 
(Demopolis).  Col.  Parmentier  meantime  had  stopped  there. 
He  wrote  to  a friend : “White  Bluff  is  one  of  the  finest  situa- 

tions I ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  the  lands  lying  around  it  are 
of  the  very  finest  quality.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  sold  the  land  grant, 
not  to  individuals  but  to  the  Association.  No  grantee  might  re- 
ceive titles  to  his  grant  until  the  entire  area,  four  townships 
were  paid  for.  There  was  a stipulation  that  each  grantee  should 
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plant  a fixed  number  of  grape  vines  and  a fixed  number  of  olive 
trees  within  a specified  time.  The  price  was  $2.00  per  acre  to 
be  paid  after  fourteen  years  without  interest. 

One  of  Napoleon's  favorite  commanders,  General  Legebore 
Devanettes,  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  colony.  Colonel 
Raoul,  another  fine  officer,  was  in  the  colony.2 

It  was  two  years  later,  however,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  on  January  8th,  1819, 
perfected  the  sale  to  Villar  of  the  designated  land.  The  land 
numbers  were,  township  18  Range  3 East  and  townships  18,  19, 
2)  Range  4.  The  reservation  began  in  Marengo  County,  be- 
tween the  present  village  of  Jefferson  and  Demopolis  and  con- 
tinued northernly  unbrokenly  24  miles  into  the  County  of  Greene, 
now  Hale,  to  the  vicinity  of  Greensboro.  It  was  six  miles  deep 
east  to  west  terminating  at  suburbs  of  Demopolis  but  not  in- 
cluding the  original  site  of  that  town.  The  price  agreed  upon 
was  $184,320  payable  on  or  before  January  8,  1833.  No  patent 
was  to  be  granted  by  the  Association  contractor  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  excess  of  640  acres,  one  land  section;  “and  no  patent 
shall  be  granted  for  any  of  the  land  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  title 
be  obtained  therefore,  either  at  law  or  equity,  until  full  and 
complete  payment  shall  have  been  made  for  the  whole  of  said 
four  townships  and  until  the  foresaid  conditions  and  stipulations 
shall  have  been  faithfully  complied  with  and  performed  on  the 
part  of  the  aforesaid  association.”3 

Details  entered  into  the  contract.  The  Association  was  re- 
quired that  each  grantee  on  each  of  the  four  townships  or  his 
agent  should  make  settlement  within  three  years  of  the  date 
of  the  contract;  that  within  fourteen  years  of  the  contract  ten 
acres  on  each  land  section  of  each  township  should  be  under 
cultivation ; before  seven  years  one  acre  of  each  quarter  section 
in  each  township  should  be  planted  in  the  vine ; before  seven 
years  there  should  be  within  the  four  townships  five  hundred 
olive  trees,  “unless  it  shall  be  previously  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  President  that  the  olive  cannot  be  successfully 


2Whitfield’s  narrative,  Transactions  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  IV,  p.  247. 

American  State  Papers:  Public  Lands,  LV:  685. 
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cultivated  thereon.”  Later,  the  grantee  received  more  favorable 
terms. 

But  the  scheme  failed.  Exiled  soldiers  and  merchants  were 
incapable  of  reducing  the  dense  wilds  to  cultivation.  The  vine 
was  imported  for  transplanting  but  many  vines  died  on  ship, 
many  arrived  before  season  or  after  season.  The  climate  did 
not  favor  the  olive.  It  was  known  in  France  that  land  for 
the  vine  must  have  been  at  least  under  general  cultivation  for 
seven  years.  The  climate  did  not  suit  the  olive,  the  growth  of 
summer  was  killed  by  the  frost  of  winter.  No  labor  could  be 
found  for  hire.  There  was  no  labor  class  anywhere  in  Alabama. 
Germans  were  imported  to  labor  but  they  failed  to  be  sufficient. 
No  Africans  had  been  introduced.  It  was  known  that  French 
colonists  in  the  lower  part  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  had  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  climate.  English  colonists  in  Georgia 
had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  climate.  In  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  immediate  relief  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
African  labor. 

The  failure  of  the  French  reached  the  Government.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  employed  Mr.  William  L.  Adams  of 
Tuskaloosa  County  to  inspect  and  report  the  situation.  In  1827 
he  found  it  as  it  was  eight  years  after  the  contract  with  Villar. 
Of  347  grantees  members  of  the  French  Association,  seventy- 
two  were  in  possession.  There  were  eleven  trespassers  who  held 
by  force.  The  grant  of  V.  Boulard  had  been  by  a trespasser 
for  seven  years,  forbidding  him  to  plant  the  vine.  Another 
grantee  was  resented  by  force  by  the  trespasser.  Grantee 
Frenage  was  sold  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Withers,  a Virginian,  who 
planted  the  vine.  Of  him  we  shall  see  later.  Mr.  J.  M.  Chapron, 
a refugee  from  the  West  Indies  slave  insurrection,  bought  the 
grant  of  a Frenchman  and  of  him  we  shall  see  later.  Agent 
Adams  found  those  grantees  who  remained  were  cheerful  and 
hospitable.  They  lived  in  log  cabins,  the  smallest  16  x 18  feet, 
the  largest  19  x 23.  Each  cabin  sat  in  a cleared  patch  of  one 
acre  to  five  acres,  where  cotton  and  corn  were  cultivated.  The 
vine  was  growing  in  the  cotton  field  but  only  one  had  a vine- 
yard. Col.  Raoul  had  built  his  cabin  around  a great  stump  that 
served  for  dining  table.  Genl.  Lefebore  Desounettes  had  two 
cabins,  the  smaller  one  was  his  museum  where  a bronze  bust  of 
Napoleon  sat  in  the  midst  of  many  trophies  of  his  battle  fields. 
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It  is  tradition  that  Lieutenant  General  Lefebore  Desounettes 
was  the  best  rider  in  Napoleon’s  army.  He  was  along  with  Mar- 
shal, the  great  cavalry  commander.  He  occupied  the  carriage 
with  the  Emperor  in  the  fearful  retreat  from  Moscow.  By  ad- 
vice of  the  Emperor  he  married  a sister  of  the  famous  banker 
Lafette.  He  alone  received  liberal  remittances  of  money  in  the 
Canebrake  from  France.  His  wife  had  been  permitted  to  join 
him  there  but  the  ship  foundered  at  sea  and  she  returned  home. 
Then  she  prevailed  with  the  King  to  permit  her  husband  return 
to  her.  He  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the  “Albion”  in  1823. 
The  voyage  was  nearly  complete  when  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  at  old  Kinsble  Cliff,  in  sight  of  the  many 

people  who  looked  on.  Gen.  Desounettes  was  seen  to  sink  to  a 

watery  grave. 

Congress  having  considered  the  report  of  Agent  Adams, 
determined  that  the  scheme  of  cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive 
by  the  French  exiles  to  be  impracticable.  From  the  52,160  acres 
in  the  four  townships  only  7,0 CO  had  been  placed  under  culti- 
vation with  all  crops.  Most  of  the  grantees  had  moved  away, 

Gen.  Desounettes  as  we  have  seen,  the  leader  gone.  Col.  Raoul 

had  joined  the  revolution  in  Mexico.  Madame  George  had  gone 
to  Mobile.  Frederic  Ravisis  and  George  N.  Stewart  were  gone 
or  about  to  go.  Thus  Congress  on  February  19,  1831,  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  original  contract  with  Agent  Charles 
Villar,  passed  an  act  to  delaying  payment  for  the  four  town- 
ships one  year  and  reducing  the  price  from  $2.00  the  acre  to 
SI. 25. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Farmers  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  who  owned  a 
few  slaves  or  none  who  desired  to  emigrated  to  the  Gulf  States 
avoided  the  majestic  woodland  and  impenetrable  cane  of  this 
Alabama  district  where  no  wage  class  was  found.  Young  men 
of  those  States,  University  men  with  their  wives,  polished  as 
the  temple  came  with  caravans  of  well  fed,  well  clothed,  cheerful 
Africans.  In  all  America,  nor  verily  in  all  the  world  was  a par- 
allel of  this  combination  of  labor,  capital,  intelligence  introduced 
upon  the  domain  of  rank  nature.  Between  1880  and  1850,  only 
two  decades,  the  entire  district  had  been  fenced  in  plantations, 
the  smallest  380  acres,  the  largest  1,280  to  2,560;  the  smallest 
with  25  to  40  negroes,  to  2C0  to  300.  Wide  roads  connected  all 
plantations.  There  was  no  division  of  classes  of  planters.  The 
only  salaried  people  were  imported,  tutors  and  governesses  mem- 
bers of  the  planters’  families,  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  few 
clerks  of  the  few  stores,  an  overseer  for  each  plantation,  the 
music  teachers,  the  dancing  teachers.  There  was  not  a square 
mile  of  original  forest,  a few  patches  of  cane  only  to  show  the 
beauty  of  nature  that  had  been  despoiled. 

Substantial  cabins  for  the  negroes  had  been  built  and  shel- 
ters for  live  stock.  The  gin  house  was  the  manufactory.  Every 
plantation  maintained  a blacksmith’s  shop  and  a wood  worker’s 
shop,  each  a negro. 

The  residences  of  the  planters  were  spacious,  handsomely 
furnished  wood  buildings.  The  country  was  old  enough  for  dis- 
tinguished architecture  but  everywhere  there  were  examples  of 
improvement  in  this  line  of  culture.  The  newly  built  “Gaines- 
wood,”  the  residence  of  Genl.  N.  B.  Whitfield  at  Demopolis,  was 
to  be  compared  with  any  in  Mobile ; the  newly  built  residence  of 
Mr.  Nelson  at  Greensboro,  may  have  been  even  more  handsome. 
The  plentiful  supply  of  most  sufficient  negro  man  servants  and 
trained  maid  servants  were  the  prop  and  stay  of  society.  Every 
larder  was  filled  from  Mobile.  The  best  beef  and  mutton  was 
furnished  from  the  plantation  pastures,  poultry  in  abundance  a 
variety  from  the  poultry  yards.  No  notice  was  desired  or  ex- 
pected to  prepare  for  visitors  for  dinner  or  for  the  spending  of 
several  days.  The  “house  party”  was  habitual.  There  were 
formal  dinners  and  balls.  Everybody  was  at  home  everywhere. 
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In  1863,  before  war  opened,  when  by  accident  a plantation 
was  offered  for  sale  it  brought  $50.00  the  acre;  if  there  should 
be  a division  of  negroes  between  the  heirs  of  a deceased  owner, 
the  values  ranged  as  high  as  $1,500,  per  capita  for  first  class 
men.  I never  knew  the  negroes  of  the  plantation  sold  at  auction, 
but  I have  seen  negroes  sold  and  bought  privately. 

Doubtless  the  social  character  of  the  Canebrake  was  to  be 
attributed  measurably  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  this  was,  of  course,  adventituous.  It  was  fact  nev- 
ertheless. To  illustrate:  A family  emigrating  to  a Canebrake 

plantation,  approaching  the  destination,  the  Methodist  preacher 
riding  to  the  open  door  of  the  family  coach  where  the  wife  rode, 

thus  accosted  her  pleasantly  in  greeting:  “Ah,  Mrs. you 

are  bound  for  the  Canebrake?  That  is  a splendid  country  and 
the  one  complaint  is,  the  winter  roads.  Except  that  those  people 
would  not  be  willing  to  go  to  heaven ; they  have  no  religion,  they 
are  all  Episcopalian.”  Dr.  Withers,  a planter,  opened  an  inn  on 
the  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior  for  the  accommodations  of  trav- 
ellers by  steamboats.  He  also  ran  a four  horse  hack.  He  gave 
standing  orders  to  his  agent  to  give  free  passage  on  the  hack 
to  “all  ministers  of  the  gospel.”  Finding  the  name  of  the  Epis- 
copal rector  on  the  paying  roll  of  passengers,  he  called  for  an 
explanation.  The  answer  was  ready : “Sir,  that  was  no  minister 
of  the  gospel,  he  was  only  the  piscopal  man.”  I was  familiar 
with  the  double  cabin  that  sat  on  the  road  near  Dayton.  A lone 
man  lived  there  amidst  his  cotton  patch.  A missionary  called 
to  proffer  spiritual  comfort.  The  pioneer  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  the  good  offices  but  insisted  that  he  “had  always  heard 
only  a good  name  for  the  gentleman  (Jesus)  and  never  word 
agin  him.” 

One  of  the  earliest  large  slave  owners  to  come  to  the  French 
grant  was  Mr.  Allan  Glover  from  South  Carolina.  Preparations 
to  put  the  caravan  in  motion  for  the  six  hundred  miles  way, 
the  master  found  business  must  delay  him.  His  young  wife 
insisted  that  the  plan  should  hold;  that  she  in  her  coach  would 
lead.  She  carried  the  several  hundred  negroes  safely  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tombeckbe  at  Demopolis  and  had  the  cabin 
for  the  negroes  ready  when  her  husband  arrived.  Mr.  Allan 
built  a two  story  brick  residence  on  the  river  bank,  long  the 
only  brick  house  built  there. 
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Dr.  Thomas  A.  Harrison  of  Charles  City  county,  the  penin- 
sula of  Virginia,  married  Miss  Louisa  Collins  of  Edenton,  N.  C. 
They  sent  a large  number  of  negroes  to  the  “Faunsdale”  planta- 
tion by  caravan  but  came  themselves  by  a circuitous  and  un- 
usual route.  They  went  from  Edenton,  direct  to  New  York, 
thence  to  the  western  rivers  and  the  Alabama  river  to  Demopolis. 
Coming  to  the  log  cabin  they  brought  from  New  York  handsome 
plate  bearing  the  Collins  coat-of-arms.  The  plate  from  bars  of 
silver  carried  there  from  Edenton  that  Mrs.  Harrison  inherited. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  the  Western  Alabama  Agricultural 
Society  built  improvements  upon  an  old  field  on  the  bank  of  the 
Black  Warrior  on  the  suburbs  of  Demopolis,  spacious  and  a rare 
architectural  taste.  A Fair  was  opened  there  in  October,  1859, 
and  also  in  October,  1860.  Some  of  the  best  live  stock  in  the 
State  was  seen  there.  The  population  of  the  adjoining  counties 
assembled  for  a week.  The  premiums  were  costly.  The  grounds 
were  laid  off  and  the  buildings  designed  by  Gen.  N.  B.  Whitfield 
and  the  premiums  selected  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Prout,  both  planters  who 
lived  on  the  suburbs  of  Demopolis. 

The  Canebrake  was  a fractional  part  of  the  Alabama  prairie 
plantations,  intensified  in  the  character.  The  State  in  1860 
produced  say  one  million  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  production 
the  ten  counties  made  about  25  per  cent.  There  were  adjacent 
counties  that  produced  great  cotton  crops,  Monroe  and  Butler 
on  the  south,  Autauga,  Pickens  and  Tuskaloosa  on  the  north  and 
especially  Madison  on  the  extreme  north.  In  the  forty  years, 
1820-1860,  thirteen  Governors  were  elected  by  the  people  of 
Alabama,  while  the  President  of  the  Senate  held  the  Governor- 
ship by  three  vacancies.  Twelve  Governors  elected  were  from 
the  cotton  plantation  counties:  William  W.  Bibb,  Autauga;  Is- 

rael Pickens,  Greene;  John  Murphy,  Greene;  Gabriel  Moore, 
Madison ; Clement  Comer  Clay,  Madison ; Arthur  P.  Bagby,  Mon- 
roe; Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  Autauga;  Joshua  L.  Martin,  Tuska- 
loosa; Reuben  Chapman,  Madison;  Henry  W.  Collier,  Tuska- 
loosa ; John  A.  Winston,  Sumter ; Andrew  Moore,  Perry. 

There  were  fourteen  Senators  of  Congress,  eight  of  these 
were  from  the  single  cotton  plantation  county  of  Madison: 
John  W.  Walker,  William  Kelly,  Henry  Chambers,  John  Mc- 
Kinley, Clement  Comer  Clay,  his  son,  Clement  Claiborne  Clay, 
Gabriel  Moore,  Jeremiah  Clemens,  William  R.  King  of  Dallas, 
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Dixon  H.  Lewis  of  Montgomery,  Israel  Pickens  of  Greene,  Arthur 
P.  Bagby  of  Monroe,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Autauga. 

The  total  income  of  the  State  from  taxes  in  the  tax  year 
Sept.  1,  1861,  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  and 
five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents 
($845,577.24),  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  thirty-seven  cents  ($293,665.37) 
remained  in  the  Treasury.  The  city  of  Mobile  was  supposed  to 
be  the  richest  port  per  capita  of  population  in  the  United 
States  in  1860.  The  white  population  was  28,560.  The  exports 
of  cotton  of  the  crop  of  1858,  was  valued  at  $42, 278, 468. 4 The 
ports  of  the  (U.S.)  in  export  values  in  order  were  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Mobile  third. 

The  history  of  the  prairie  plantations  of  Alabama  is  em- 
phatically the  most  interesting  feature  of  African  slavery  in  the 
South.  In  that  phase  of  the  institution  of  slavery  the  Cane- 
brake  presented  the  most  interesting  example.  The  climate 
of  ten  acres  was  salubrious  and  the  soil  was  easy  of  cultivation 
after  the  forest  growth  was  cleared  away.  The  masters  and 
their  families  the  whole  year  through  lived  on  the  plantation, 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  “quarters”  that  sheltered  the 
plantation  negroes  and  the  overseer.  The  contact  of  master 
and  his  family  with  the  plantation  was  constant  and  intimate. 
A distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  negro  race  in  bondage 
was  an  aptitude  of  imitation  of  the  mind  and  manners  of  the 
master  race  and  especially  the  imitation  that  attached  itself  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  slave  to  his  master  and  his  family 
who  might  be  most  worthy.  The  master  and  his  family  were 
in  daily  observance  of  custom  and  habits  of  culture  that  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  the  negroes  on  the  estate.  The  negro  with 
no  monitor  in  his  own  race  appropriated  the  master  and  his 
family  for  examplar.  The  field  hands  with  the  plainest  diet 
and  the  plainest  clothes,  saw  the  domestics  with  the  diet  used 
by  the  whites  and  with  the  clothes  suitable  to  their  state.  In- 
cidental as  the  opportunity  was,  it  served  to  excite  a profitable 
ambition.  The  field  hands  learned  the  use  of  language  from  the 
whites  over  them.  Negroes  boasted  of  the  superior  classification 
of  their  owners  that  was  real. 
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It  has  been  notable  that  the  negroes  of  the  Canebrake  plan- 
tations of  1860  have  been  conservative  elements  of  population, 
under  profound  political  agitation  they  have  been  involved  with 
the  race  in  the  State.  They  have  been  distinguished  in  this 
respect  and  otherwise  since  emancipation.  The  effect  of  local 
influences  in  ante-emancipation  time  has  been  fortunate  to  sur- 
vive sensibly  through  two  generations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cotton  planters  and  their  wives  of 
the  Canebrake,  successors  of  the  French  grantees  or  pioneers, 
came  in  the  majority  or  largely  sympathizers  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  Thus  it  happened,  up  to  1860  the  district 
was  described  by  parishes,  merely  arbitrary  limits  indicating 
the  homes  or  plantations  of  parishoners  of  the  specified  church. 
Within  the  period  of  time  we  consider  there  were  three  Episcopal 
churches  for  whites,  named  in  order  of  seniority,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Michael  and  St.  John’s  of  the  Prairies.  Each  sat  on  the 
public  road,  the  lot  taken  from  the  cotton  field.  Each  was  of 
the  Gothic  architecture,  with  handsome  stained  glass  at  the 
windows.  There  were  private  chapels,  three  of  practically  the 
same  architectural  character  for  the  negroes  on  the  respective 
plantations  where  the  chapels  stood.  Opposite  St.  Andrew  was 
a Baptist  church.  A chapel  of  the  Methodist  faith  was  built 
for  the  negroes  on  a plantation  near  Dayton.  All  planters  em- 
ployed a common  missionary  to  preach  Sunday  for  the  negroes 
on  the  respective  plantations  and  the  preaching  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  congregations. 


Samuel  Strudwick 

Mr.  Strudwick  came  from  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina.  His 
wife  was  Moore.  They  were  people  of  wealth  and  refinement. 
No  gentleman  of  the  Canebrake  carried  himself  with  greater 
dignity  than  he.  He  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  thus  separated  himself  from  the  political  faith  of  the  State. 
He  lived  on  his  large  plantation  near  Areola,  in  the  best  style. 
Neither  he  or  his  large  family  sought  intimate  connection  with 
what  was  known  as  Canebrake  society.  The  accomplished  ten 
daughters  grew  to  womanhood  and  married.  Of  two  sons,  one 
became  a man. 
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Miss  Isabel  married  Frederic  Pierre  Ravesies,  a cotton 
factor  of  Mobile,  son  of  Secretary  Ravesies  and  his  wife  Mary 
Roane ; 

Miss  Elmira  married  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  a lawyer  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  latterly  lived  in  Demopolis ; 

Miss  Rebecca  married  Hon.  Decatur  C.  Anderson,  a lawyer 
of  Mobile,  who  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature  in  the  trying  period  of  “reconstruction” ; 

Miss  Susan  married  Dr.  Theodore  Daves  of  Philadelphia; 

Miss  Martha  married  Mr.  Levin  Sledge,  a cotton  planter ; 

Miss  Rosalie  married  Dr.  J.  S.  Ruffin,  the  junior  of  the  firm 
of  physicians  Ashe  & Ruffin,  foremost  in  Demopolis ; 

Miss  Caroline  married  Mr.  Martin  A.  Lyon,  a business  man 
of  Mobile  and  Demopolis; 

Miss  Sophia  married  Dr.  James  Webb,  a physician; 

Miss  Ann  became  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Ruffin ; 

Miss  Mary  married  Hon.  S.  A.  Holmes,  of  the  judiciary  of 
California. 

The  son,  Shepard,  married  Miss  Webb,  a neighbor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Strudwick  built  a residence  at  Bladen 
Springs,  Choctaw  County,  in  the  1850  decade  and  lived  there  in 
the  summer  months,  partly  for  the  use  of  the  fine  medicinal 
water,  probably  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
cultured  people  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  mainly,  who 
congregated  there  in  that  season.  I never  heard  of  the  dinners 
and  balls,  common  with  the  society  of  the  Canebrake,  at  their 
plantation  home  at  Areola,  but  their  establishment  was  kept  in 
the  regulation  style.  While  he  was  a Whig  and  disciple  of 
Daniel  Webster,  he  accepted  the  action  of  the  State  in  1860-61 
with  ardor. 
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Alfred  Hatch 

Mr.  Hatch’s  residence  was  near  to  that  of  Mr.  Strudwick; 
the  two  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  any  other  plantation 
homes  in  the  Canebrake.  Their  plantations  joined  each  other. 
He  was  a native  of  Craven  County,  North  Carolina,  a son  of 
Gen.  Durant  Hatch  of  that  State.  Like  his  brother,  he  was 
prepared  for  the  University  but  his  constitution  was  proved  to 
be  unequal  to  the  tax  of  study  necessary. 

At  an  early  period  of  manhood  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Vail  Blount  of  Newberne,  his  State.  About  the  year  1840  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Greene  County,  Alabama.  His  home 
was  his  plantation,  two  miles  west  from  Greensboro.  Owning 
many  negroes,  he  bought  other  plantations  for  their  employment, 
now  near  Newbon,  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  county,  now  in 
Hale.  He  bought  the  beautiful  estate  he  finally  lived  on  at 
Areola.  From  time  to  time  he  improved  the  architectural  char- 
acter of  the  residence,  and  the  attached  grounds.  There  was  a 
gallery  with  marble  floor  and  doric  columns. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hatch  took  up  his  abode  at  Areola,  he  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  Abolition  party  in  the  North.  He  was  an  ardent 
friend  of  the  Union.  He  saw  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  and  its 
phenomenal  circulation  in  the  North  and  in  Europe,  wThence 
immigrants  were  flocking  to  that  section,  serious  alarm.  He 
was  anxious  to  cultivate  an  American  sympathy.  Hoping  for 
effect  of  that  kind,  he  resorted  to  an  annual  celebration  of  the 
4th  of  July  on  his  estate  at  Areola  at  his  own  expenses.  There 
was  a prodigal  barbecue  to  which  the  public  was  invited,  pre- 
fixed with  patriotic  observances  of  the  anniversary.  Consisting 
of  the  reciting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  an  ora- 
tion. At  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind  Mr.  Waverly  Dugger,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Demopolis,  was  reader,  and  James  Taylor  Jones, 
a lawyer  there,  was  the  orator.  At  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
company  dispersed,  some  homeward  bound  on  fast  trotting 
horses  hitched  to  glistening  coaches  and  buggies.  Many  lingered 
to  accept  the  hospitality  under  the  roof.  There  music,  dancing, 
games  held  all  until  a late  hour  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Hatch  operated  his  broad  plantation  on  a liberal  system. 
He  was  the  self -constituted  guardian  of  every  negro  he  owned. 
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He  supported  a complete  plantation  hospital;  there  was  a larg2 
kitchen  with  all  known  conveniences,  where  meals  for  the  field 
hands  were  served  in  the  fields,  under  long  shelters  at  convenient 
places.  His  slaves  were  proud  of  their  master.  Some  neighbors 
attested  their  admiration  of  his  character  by  naming  new  born 
sons  in  his  honor. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Hatch  by  two  marriages  were  four  sons 
and  four  daughters.  In  1860  he  was  known  as  a rich  man,  a 
modest  gentleman  and  profitable  citizen. 

When  the  invading  enemy  of  1865  took  possession  of  De- 
mopolis,  however,  the  Confederate  armies  had  all  surrendered 
and  dispersed,  the  men  to  their  respective  homes,  Mr.  Hatch 
walked  the  streets  of  the  town,  an  harmless  aged  gentleman. 
He  was  known  to  own  considerable  sum  of  money  on  deposit. 
Without  provocation,  most  remote,  some  soldiers  arrested  him, 
giving  no  offense  for  the  act,  placed  him  under  guard  on  a 
railroad  train  passing  and  delivered  him  at  Selma,  fifty  miles 
away.  Arrived  at  Selma,  he  was  called  on  to  pay  ($500)  five 
hundred  dollars  to  secure  his  release.  The  penalty  was  paid 
and  the  prisoner  returned  home  on  the  next  train. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  SOCIETY 
Aigleville 

The  grantees  of  the  four  Townships  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses had  a contract  right  to  a town  site.  When  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  arrived  to  begin  their  work,  marking  the  terri- 
torial lines,  they  encountered  unanticipated  delay  in  making 
progress,  with  chain  and  compass,  through  the  majestic  forest 
trees  and  the  dense,  towering  cane  that  covered  the  surface  be- 
tween them.  Naturally,  the  tall  white  bluff  hanging  over  the 

Tombecke  should  be  the  feature  of  the  town  site.  Count 

heard  in  Philadelphia  Colonel  Parmentier’s  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion and  claimed  the  privilege  of  naming  “Demopolis,,,  the  name, 
drawn  from  the  Greek  tongue,  people  of  the  town,  or  city. 

When  the  tardy  land  survey  had  been  finished  it  left  the 
streets  marked  out  and  the  cabins  already  built  on  them,  called 
Demopolis,  a few  hundred  yards,  perhaps  to  the  west  of  the 
Township  line,  that  is,  the  town  site  lay  between  the  white  bluff 
and  the  Township  line. 

Agent  Villar  dated  a Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  (U.  S.) 
Treasury,  “Aigleville,  December  12th,  1821.”  Thus  we  see  that 
no  time  had  been  lost  in  transferring  the  contract  town  site  from 
Demopolis  to  Aigleville,  about  a mile  to  the  east. 

The  improvements  of  Aigleville  must  have  been  crude  even 
more  than  under  the  error  made  at  Demopolis.  The  Agent’s 
Report  informed  the  Government  that  81  cultivators  of  the  soil 
had  put  under  1,100  acres  in  crops;  that  327  individuals  were 
living  on  the  land.  Seven  years  later,  Government  Inspector, 
William  L.  Adams,  a citizen  of  Tuskaloosa,  reported  seven  thou- 
sand acres  were  under  cultivation,  as  we  have  seen.  German 
labor  had  been  introduced  to  some  extent  but  expensively  and 
inefficiently;  there  as  in  Georgia,  nearly  a hundred  years  before. 
The  exiles  had  not  learned  to  know  the  uses  of  the  black  savage 
from  Africa.  But  these  exiled  soldiers  and  merchants  had  been 
brave  in  the  wilds.  They  had  spent  8160,000  in  their  enterprise. 
They  had  sustained  a cheerful  spirit. 
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The  French  never  leave  France;  French  memorials  here, 
Marengo,  Linden,  Aigleville,  Areola. 

The  official  records  show  that  Aigleville  named  to  testify 
to  the  standards  of  the  Emperor  that  bore  the  eagle  was  there 
as  late  as  1828.  Twenty  years  later  there  was  no  remaining 
sign  that  the  place  had  ever  been  the  habitation  of  men. 

Frederick  Ravesies 

The  Tombeckbe  Association  was  a wheel  within  a wheel,  an 
offshoot  from  the  original  French  Association  of  1817. 

Frederick  Ravesies  came  to  the  French  grant  in  1820  a Sec- 
retary of  the  Tombeckbe  Association.  He  lived  there  several 
years,  an  influential  and  enterprising  gentleman.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  France  but  he  was  not  an  exile  nor  even  was  his  family 
in  sympathy  with  Napoleon  or  the  revolution.  The  Bourbon  sen- 
timents acted  to  force  him  away.  He  was  born  at  Bordeaux.  His 
parents  went  to  St.  Domingo  where  the  father  opened  a sugar 
plantation. 

In  the  subsequent  great  insurrection  of  slaves,  his  mother 
and  sister  were  sacrificed.  The  father  and  Frederick,  a child, 
were  rescued  by  a faithful  slave,  “Lono,”  by  concealing  them 
under  a reverted  large  sugar  kettle.  They  escaped  to  a sailing 
vessel  and  reached  Philadelphia.  There  the  father  soon  died. 
Frederick  proved  to  be  industrious  and  capable.  When  he 
reached  manhood  he  became  a merchant,  prospering  happily. 
Mary  Roane  was  an  orphan,  a protege  of  Mr.  John  Soullier,  both 
refugees  from  the  insurrection.  Mr.  Ravesies  married  Miss 
Mary  Roane. 

These  two  lived  happily  in  Philadelphia  while  the  husband 
continued  to  prosper.  To  them  were  born  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  there.  Both  sons  came  to  Marengo  County,  John  God- 
frey and  Frederick,  Jr.  In  the  statute  books  of  Alabama  appears 
John  G.  Ravesies  of  Marengo,  a Lieutenant  in  a Militia  Company, 
organized  in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the  attempt  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  associates  to  excite  slave  insurrection  universal 
through  the  South.  Frederick  became  a cotton  factor  in  Mobile. 
One  daughter,  Anne  Victoire,  married  Mr.  Haas  in  Philadelphia. 
The  mother  died  there.  The  other  daughter,  Marie  Josephine, 
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came  to  the  Canebrake,  and  there  a maiden  of  seventeen  years 
married  Mr.  John  McRae  of  the  “Athol”  plantation. 

Secretary  Ravesies  administered  his  office  well  and  made 
for  himself  fortunate  invests  of  grants  that  the  grantees  relin- 
quished. After  a while  he  returned  to  France  to  trace  the  prop- 
erty his  father  had  been  forced  to  leave  when  he  moved  to  the 
West  Indies.  About  to  take  passage  to  return,  he  was  requested 
to  take  charge  of  Madame  Davide,  widow  of  General  Henry 
Davide  of  Napoleon’s  army,  with  her  children,  Cecile  Agnes  and 
Marie  Pauline,  to  sailing  for  Philadelphia  to  join  Madame  Brenil, 
the  mother  of  Madame  Davide. 

Madame  Davide  was  the  only  child  of  Madame  Brenil  from 
a first  marriage  to  Marquis  de  Savere.  She  was  of  Philadelphia 
born  and  there  married  the  Marquis.  The  Mademoiselle  her 
daughter  Adele,  assisted  in  receiving  the  young  prince  Jerome 
Bonaparte  and  his  staff,  among  whom  was  General  Davide.  In 
that  occasion  the  marriage  of  the  Mademoiselle  and  the  General 
resulted. 

The  prince  Jerome  met  and  married  the  distinguished  Bal- 
timore belle,  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson. 

The  Madame  de  Severe  married  Mr.  Francis  Brenil,  a mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  agent  of  the  French  Republic,  and  prob- 
ably a Frenchman. 

Mr.  Ravesies  did  not  return  to  the  Canebrake  until  he  had 
married  Madame  Davide.  He  returned  with  his  wife  and  his 
step  daughters,  Marie  Josephine  and  Cecile  Agnes. 

Ultimately  he  carried  his  wife  to  live  in  Mobile,  where  they 
lived  happily  many  years.  I met  Mr.  Ravesies  in  the  parlor  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  McRae,  in  1857-8,  a hale  old  gentleman.  Later 
Mrs.  Ravesies  died  in  Mobile,  80  years  of  age.  Their  son,  Major 
Paul  Ravesies  of  Mobile,  was  a soldier  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Miss  Marie  Josephine  Davide  married  Mr.  George  N.  Stew- 
art. Miss  Cecile  Agnes  married  Col.  Foy  of  North  Carolina. 
It  is  not  known  particulars  of  Col.  Foy,  but  he  owned  the  plan- 
tation owned  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Winn  and  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  H. 
W.  Reese,  five  miles  east  of  Demopolis,  near  Van  Dorn  or  Alfalfa 
railroad  station. 
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Arcola 

Aigleville  failed  to  compete  with  Demopolis  and  was  aban- 
doned. Arcola,  a second  attempt  to  found  a French  town,  be- 
came only  a landing  on  the  Black  Warrior  for  a few  plantations 
delivered  cotton  bales  for  shipment  to  Mobile  and  received  fam- 
ily and  plantations  of  supplies. 

The  country  around  is  beautiful  in  prospect,  like  the  “fork” 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Ravesies  lived  near  and  Mr.  George  N.  Stewart  lived 
with  Mr.  Ravesies  or  near. 


George  N.  Stewart 

This  early  pioneer  of  the  Canebrake  was  a native  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  father  was  a sea  captain  of  the  merchantmen  line. 
His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  his  father  an  Irishman.  He 
was  well  educated.  In  seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  with  the 
commission  of  two  French  exiles  to  examine  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  He  came  back  with  them  from  their 
disappointing  inspection.  He  then  accompanied  Col.  Parmentier 
to  Alabama.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  French  Association.  In 
1821  he  appeared  as  lawyer  at  Demopolis,  the  same  year  Mr. 
Lyon  opened  a law  office  there.  Both  had  been  students  of  their 
profession  under  that  able  instructor,  Judge  Abner  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Lyon  became  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Stewart  his 
assistant.  Stewart  married  Miss  Davide  and  Mr.  Lyon  married 
Miss  Glover.  Stewart  went  from  Arcola  to  Tuskaloosa  and  the 
several  years  that  Lyon  was  Secretary  of  the  Senate  he  was  Re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court  decrees.  In  1835,  Mr.  Stewart  went 
to  Mobile  and  opened  a career  of  brilliant  services.  He  served 
four  years  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  Director  in  the  branch 
bank  of  the  State  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  the  parents 
of  Frederic  Stewart,  a soldier  of  the  3d  Alabama  Infantry,  that 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1st, 
1863.  They  were  parents  of  one  other  son  and  of  a daughter  who 
married  a cotton  factor  of  Mobile,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Sims. 
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George  P.  Tayloe 

Mr.  Tayloe  was  one  of  the  three  cotton  planters  who  owned 
considerable  estates  considered  as  of  the  Areola  neighborhood, 
in  1860.  We  have  just  described  Messrs.  Samuel  Strudwick 
and  Alfred  Hatch.  Mr.  Tayloe  owned  “Elmwood,”  1,140  acres. 
He  did  not  live  there,  however.  He  bought  the  place  at  public 
auction.  I remember  the  incident  as  related  by  him.  He  owned 
the  Walnut  Grove  plantation,  some  eight  miles  eastward  on  the 
Uniontown  and  Demopolis  road.  He  mounted  his  horse  in  the 
rain  to  ride  at  the  gallop  to  reach  at  the  advetrised  sale  at  the 
hour  named. 

He  was  one  of  five  brothers,  sons  of  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  the 
famous  estate  “Mount  Airy”  on  the  Rappahanoc,  Virginia — Wil- 
liam H.,  Benjamin  Ogle,  Edward  T.,  George  P.,  and  Henry  A. 
They  owned  many  negroes  and  united  to  settle  several  planta- 
tions in  the  Canebrake  when  the  French  Association  finally  dis- 
solved in  failure.  They  came  about  1832-3.  The  youngest  of 
the  brothers,  Henry  A.,  came  to  represent  the  others  as  resident 
Agent.  After  a while  Edward  T.  sold  his  interest  to  the  other 
brothers  and  finally  he  took  of  separate  portions.  William  H. 
and  George  P.  habitually  visited  their  respective  plantations, 
managed  by  the  overseers,  every  winter.  Henry  settled  there 
permanently  but  Benjamin  Ogle  in  all  his  life  came  but  twice, 
merely  calling  once  on  his  en  route  to  Cuba  for  the  winter.  The 
neighborhood  tradition  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
a guide  to  point  out  his  property.  These  were  the  most  im- 
portant pioneer  cotton  planters  of  the  Canebrake,  considered  as 
to  extent  of  their  enterprise  there.  They  were  of  a family  of 
notable  character  in  Virginia.  A merchant  of  London,  “Taylor” 
by  name,  came  to  Virginia.  There  the  name  was  changed  to 
Tayloe.  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  the  revolutionary  period  espoused 
the  call  of  American  independence.  After  the  war  he  made 
large  investments  in  Virginia  wild  lands  by  which  he  became 
rich.  He  established  Mount  Airy  on  princely  plan.  The  estate 
was  several  thousand  acres ; the  residence  of  brown  stone  was  of 
splendid  architecture,  the  walls  covered  with  marks  of  European 
art,  many  portraits  by  the  most  famous  artists.  The  prospect 
from  the  front  porch  was  entrancing,  commanding  many  miles  of 
the  river  and  the  mountains.  The  stables  were  the  pride  of 
America.  There  was  the  family  coach  with  four  splendid  horses 
and  the  chariot  with  six,  all  harness  the  handsomest  to  be  found. 
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At  the  head  of  the  racing  stud,  were  the  most  notable  coursers 
from  the  tracks  of  England.  Gray  Diomede  was  an  importation 
by  Col.  Tayloe.  From  him  came  Sir  Archy,  from  Sir  Archy 
came  Timoleon,  from  Boston  came  Lexington,  from  Lexington 
came  the  favorites  of  American  cours,  running  or  trotting  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 

When  General  Washington  was  requested  by  Congress  to  lay 
off  the  federal  capital  in  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
called  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  sought  to  find  gentlemen 
with  family  and  fortune  to  build  homes  there.  Col.  John  Tayloe 
was  one  of  his  selections.  Col.  Tayloe  then  had  an  annual  in- 
come of  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000)  from  land.  He  built 
the  historic  home  “The  Octagon”  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Tayloe  was  a daughter  of  the  Governor  Ogle  of 
Maryland,  a gentleman  of  various  distinction.  “The  Octagon” 
became  the  rival  of  the  social  rights  of  the  White  House.  When 
President  and  Mrs.  Madison  returned  from  escape  from  the 
British  invasion,  they  were  received  as  guests  at  the  Octagon 
until  the  Executive  Mansion  should  be  restored  from  the  de- 
preciations of  the  enemy.  The  building  came  in  unbroken  pos- 
session of  the  fourth  generation.  It  was  finally  sold  to  a 
scientific  society  for  $30,0C0,  on  condition  that  the  plan  within 
should  not  be  altered. 


The  sons  of  Col.  John  Tayloe  were  all  Whigs,  in  the  period 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  earnest  opponents  of  the 
Jacksonian  school.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe  was  possessed 
not  only  of  his  share  of  the  inheritance  from  his  father  but  each 
of  the  wives  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  that  were  his  brought  wealth 
to  him.  He  lived  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washingotn,  with 
reputation  for  hospitality  all  his  own.  I have  seen  the  book  of 
record  of  dinner  guests  he  entertained  at  frequent  intervals. 
One  list  for  a single  occasion,  I remember,  contained  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  James  Buchanan,  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  Millard  Fillmore,  Lewis  Cass,  etc.  The  climate 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  known  favorable  to  the  aging  of  Ma- 
diera wine.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  Mr.  Tayloe  went  to  that 
city  accompanied  by  his  son  Thornton  to  laying  in  a stock  for 
his  cellar.  Having,  the  two,  walked  out  from  their  hotel,  on 
their  return  they  found  their  baggage  had  been  removed  to  a 
private  residence  by  order  of  the  master,  his  card  and  address 
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left.  Possibly  the  effect  of  the  wine  at  one  of  the  Tayloe’s  din- 
ners explained  this  incident.  Several  guests  stood  in  the  parlor 
about  the  door.  The  German  attache  bet  the  British  that  he, 
the  former,  could  push  his  clenched  fist  through  the  panel  of 
the  swinging  door.  Upon  the  panel  was  shattered.  Next  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  a workman  called  to  replace  the  broken 
panel.  In  1852,  Miss  Amelia  Murray,  Maid  of  Honor  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  her  intimate  from  childhood,  bride’s 
maid  at  her  marriage,  made  a tour  of  the  United  States.  She 
began  by  visiting  Boston,  New  York,  Niagara,  etc.  She  came 
to  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tayloe  received  her  as  their  guest. 
Mr.  Tayloe  carried  her  to  see  the  old  estate  on  James  river  and 
the  society  of  Richmond.  She  left  England  a disciple  of  Wilber- 
force,  an  acute  abolitionist.  She  saw  the  Southern  people  even 
as  far  as  Texas  and  the  negroes  on  the  plantations.  With  dis- 
criminating mind  she  compared  North  and  South.  The  court 
of  England  was  intensely  partisan,  opposed  to  the  Southern 
States  society.  Miss  Murray  changed  the  mind  that  was  hers. 
When  returned  to  her  post  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria  she 
published  in  book  form  certain  she  had  written  from  the  South, 
Because  of  the  book,  she  was  discharged  from  the  confidence 
and  patronage  of  her  sovereign.  She  retired  to  the  country. 
There  she  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tayloe  and  some  of  her 
party  fifteen  years  later. 


Mr.  George  P.  Tayloe  was  a deputy  from  Roanoke  County 
to  the  secession  of  Virginia,  in  1861  and  voted  against  the  ordi- 
nance to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  In  the  progress  of  the 
war,  however,  he  was  Captain  of  a Home  Guard  and  marched  to 
meet  a raid  from  the  United  States  army.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle 
Tayloe  was  incarcerated  in  Fort  Warren  by  the  United  States 
government  by  a time  pending  the  war  upon  alleged  sympathies 
with  the  Confederacies.  All  of  the  grandsons  of  Col.  John  Tayloe 
of  the  revolutionary  time  were  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. One  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Mr.  George  P.  Tayloe  was 
Brigadier  General  Thomas  T.  Mumford  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
distinguished  commanders  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia. 
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Colonel  George  Edward  Tayloe 

The  young  cotton  planter  of  the  generation  that  closed  the 
class  of  Southern  society  that  controlled  from  the  beginning,  was 
a son  of  Mr.  George  P.  Tayloe.  He  was  born  on  the  Buena  Vista 
farm,  Roanoke  County,  Virginia.  The  farm  is  now  absorbed  by 
the  city  of  Roanoke  or  the  suburbs.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1858  and  came  to  Alabama  at  once 
to  prepare  to  live  on  his  inheritance  in  the  Elmwood  plantation. 
He  reached  adolescence  about  that  time.  In  November,  1860, 
he  was  chosen  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  reorganized  Canebrake  Le- 
gion of  which  we  shall  see  later. 

The  reorganized  Company  was  cavalry.  That  arm  of  the 
service,  in  which  Southern  volunteers  were  specially  attached 
and  in  which  they  were  replusulton,  was  neglected  by  the  Con- 
federate Government,  from  first  to  last.  Immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  order  for  volunteer  infantry  regiments 
came  accompanied  with  information  cavalry  was  needed.  Lieu- 
tenant Tayloe  thereupon  wrote  to  his  father,  then  a Union  dep- 
uty to  the  Virginia  secession  Convention.  “If  you  don’t  hurry 
up  with  your  Ordinance  of  Secession  the  war  will  be  over  before 
you  are  with  us.  I am  preparing  to  go  into  the  infantry,  as 
there  is  no  prospect  for  cavalry.” 

The  infantry  Company  was  added  promptly  to  the  cavalry 
but  absorbed  much  of  it.  Second  Lieutenant  George  E.  Tayloe 
was  elected  Captain.  1st  Lieutenant  John  H.  Prince,  a planter, 
was  retained  in  that  rank.  Walter  E.  Winn,  a lawyer  just  rising 
in  his  profession  at  Demopolis,  was  elected  2d  Lieutenant  and 
“Doc”  Strudwick,  a young  gentleman,  not  yet  settled  for  life, 
was  3d  Lieutenant.  D.  M.  Taliaferro,  a lawyer  of  Demopolis, 
was  appointed  Orderly  Sergeant.  The  oldest  man  on  the  ranks 
was  James  L.  Skinner  from  Spring  Hill,  Marengo  County,  per- 
haps thirty-two  or  -three  years  of  age.  The  company  was 
organized  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Demopolis  and  went  into  camp 
there.  Mr.  Richard  Ashe,  educated  at  West  Point,  went  into 
camp  as  volunteer  staff  to  the  Captain.  J.  W.  DuBose,  the  Quar- 
termaster for  the  cavalry,  volunteered  to  act  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  infantry.  Neither  the  State  or  the  Confederacy  brought 
supplies  to  camp.  The  community  furnished  all  needed,  free. 
The  Captain  instructed  the  officers  and  drilled  the  Company 
with  energy. 
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After  one  or  two  months,  the  camp  was  changed  to  a plan- 
tation on  the  road  to  Uniontown.  There  it  received  a handsome 
silk  flag,  made  in  Mobile  by  order  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Lewis,  later 
the  wife  of  Lieutenant  General  W.  J.  Hardee.  It  was  probably 
the  handsomest  Company  flag  sent  to  the  army  from  Alabama, 
At  that  early  time  the  flag  known  until  the  end,  the  design  of 
Gen.  Beauregard  had  not  been  adopted.  This  Company  flag 
was  adorned  by  the  portrait  of  a young  woman,  hand  painting. 

The  order  to  Richmond  to  entrain.  It  was  June.  Camp 
broke  in  the  afternoon.  At  sunset  the  march  brought  the  Com- 
pany to  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Under  the  trees  of  the  spacious 
yard,  the  ladies  had  prepared  a feast.  Then  parting  time  had 
come.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bocock,  lately  Attorney  General  of  Virginia, 
now  a planter,  near  by,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Church,  the 
Company  at  halt  faced  him.  The  community  at  large  stood 
around.  He  was  a fluent  speaker.  In  voice  of  deep  emotion, 
he  bade  his  young  neighbors  God  speed  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity; they  were  about  to  defend  their  newly  born  country 
against  ruthless  invasion ; they  were  inspired  with  the  example 
of  their  fathers  of  old ; they  carried  with  them  the  confidence  and 
the  love  of  all  the  community.  The  young  Captain,  with  the 
precision  of  the  born  soldier,  stepped  promptly  to  the  front  of 
the  line,  raised  his  cap  and  in  firm  voice  said : “Sir,  we  accept 

your  words ; we  are  happy  to  know  that  we  leave  in  our  homes 
the  confidence  and  love  of  our  families  and  neighbors.  We  go 
forward  to  assist  brothern  in  defence  of  our  country  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  our  success  may  welcome  our  return.”  Turning 
upon  his  heel,  the  command  rang  out : “Officers ! to  your  posts ; 
Attention!  Company:  Right  face!  Right  flank!  Forward! 

March.”  Every  voice  joined  in  the  Martiellaise  chant  as  the  col- 
umn wheeled  into  the  broad  white  road  in  firm  step. 

The  Company  was  directed  to  go  by  rail  to  Lynchburg,  Va. 
There  it  was  incorporated  as  Company  “D”,  4th  Alabama  In- 
fantry, Sydenham  Moore,  Colonel  by  appointment,  Stephens 
Hale,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Isham  W.  Garrott,  Major. 

The  colonel  had  been  a member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  judiciary;  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  had  been  a member  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  and  a deputy  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederacy;  the  Major  was  a lawyer  of  the  first 
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rank.  The  first  two  were  citizens  of  Greene  County,  the  major 
was  from  Perry. 

The  11th  Alabama  Infantry,  1,120  men  on  the  roll,  was 
ordered  to  the  army  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry.  Under  General  Johnston  it  marched  to  re-inforce 
Beauregard  at  Manassas.  It  was  a part  of  the  troops  that  were 
delayed  on  the  march,  failing  to  reach  the  field  of  battle  of  July 
21st.  The  friends  of  Capt.  Tayloe  were  deeply  disappointed  that 
he  had  lost  his  opportunity  to  flash  his  maiden  sword  on  that 
event.  The  Regiment  came  into  its  first  engagement,  May  31st, 
1862,  at  Seven  Pines.  Col.  Moore  there  proved  himself  a fine 
soldier,  where  he  was  killed.  The  Regiment  under  fire  it  could 
not  return  was  ordered  to  lie  on  its  arms.  In  this  position  the 
Captain  of  Company  “D”  received  a bullet  through  the  instep. 
He  laid  in  Richmond  some  weeks  and  several  months  spent  in 
Alabama  on  two  crutches.  He  went  into  Pickett’s  charge  at  Get- 
tysburg mounted  because  he  was  unable  to  walk. 

Col.  Moore  was  killed  at  Seven  Pines  and  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel (promoted)  Hale  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gaines’s,  in  the 
Seven  Days.  Capt.  Sanders  became  Colonel  by  priority  of  rank. 
He  commanded  with  great  distinction,  at  Sharpsburg,  at  Salem 
Church  and  at  Gettysburg  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  in 
command  at  the  “Crates.”  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Five 
Forks.  Capt.  Tayloe  was  promoted  Colonel  by  priority  of  rank. 
He  was  known  by  his  intrepidity.  He  was  in  command  of  Ma- 
hone’s  Brigade  at  Appomattox  and  his  name  had  been  approved 
by  Gen.  Lee  for  promotion  to  Brigadier  General.  He  brought 
the  bay  mare  he  rode  at  Gettysburg  to  Elmwood  after  the  war. 

The  11th  Alabama  Infantry  mustered  at  Lynchburg  1,123 
men  and  was  in  line  at  Appomattox  about  125  strong  when  it 
heard  with  surprise  and  deep  distress  of  the  surrender.  Lieuten- 
ant Prince  became  Captain  in  1862  and  continued  in  office  to 
the  end.  He  was  never  seriously  wounded. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-3  Colonel  Tayloe  met  Miss  Delia, 
daughter  of  a widow,  Mrs.  Willis,  near  Fredericksburg  and  mar- 
ried her  in  the  midst  of  the  war  time.  They  lived  at  Elmwood 
for  a year  after  the  war.  They  removed  to  her  old  home  in 
Virginia.  He  died  there  in  a few  years  and  she  followed  him  a 
few  years  later,  leaving  a family  of  sons  and  daughtrs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
John  Tyler  Morgan 

The  father  was  a prosperous  merchant  in  the  village  of  pio- 
neers, Athens,  in  the  middle  section  known  as  the  land  of  farms 
in  Tennessee.  This  son  of  a family  of  children  was  born  there 
June  20,  1824.  His  mother  was  Miss  Irby,  daughter  of  Chan- 
cellor Tyler,  of  Virginia.  Hence  the  name  given  to  this  son,  the 
eldest  of  the  six. 

Mr.  Morgan,  merchant  of  Athens,  moved  his  family  to  the 
Indian  land  of  Alabama,  in  1833,  what  is  now  Calhoun  County, 
following  his  business  failure.  John,  then  nine  years  of  age, 
had  only  six  months  of  school  because  his  health  forbade  more. 
He  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  that  resulted  in  periodic  lame- 
ness all  his  life.  It  is  interesting  here,  however,  to  know  that 
his  mother  was  a woman  of  ambition,  with  literary  taste  that 
came  to  the  help  of  his  son  in  the  wilds  of  the  new  home.  He 
never  forgot,  amidst  the  world’s  plaudits  of  his  career,  the  im- 
pression made  on  his  mind  by  the  ambition,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
mother  that  ruled  the  log  hut  that  was  her  home  among  the 
anxious  neighbors,  the  red  men. 

There  was  no  school  for  the  children.  The  stock  of  family 
books  was  limited  but  some  standard  works  of  authors  were 
standing  upon  the  shelf,  hung  upon  rude  wall.  The  mother 
assumed  the  role  of  teacher  of  her  children.  Very  successful 
she  was.  Her  teaching  was  never  lost.  The  younger  son,  Phil- 
ander, wrote  the  most  beautiful  hand  in  the  public  men  of 
Alabama,  in  his  day,  of  chaste  language.  The  mother  read 
habitually  there  to  John  passages  in  the  English  poets.  Of  all 
the  public  orators  of  Alabama  he  commanded  the  most  mellifler- 
ous  vocabulary,  the  most  affluent  and  ready  for  use. 

Yet  another  permanent  and  rich  impression  the  lad  John 
received  in  the  log  hut  of  Calhoun  County.  He  had  made 
associates  of  the  red  men.  He  instinctively  learned  to  know  the 
Indian.  His  knowledge  of  that  race  of  men  educated,  widened 
his  sympathies  with  all  races.  He  became  a man,  cosmopolite. 
He  became  lawyer,  soldier,  statesman  and  above  all  he  bore  the 
“great  awakening  light,”  faith  in  man. 

This  impression  of  the  lad’s  mental  forces  never  wavered 
under  contact  with  the  varied  and  multitudinous  experiences  of 
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the  man.  When  he  entered  the  Senate,  March  1877,  the  Indians 
of  the  West  were  subjects  of  military  suppression.  General 
Sherman  was  head  of  the  army.  Sherman  had  been  supposed  to 
declare  “the  only  good  Indian  is  a dead  Indian.”  Senator  Morgan 
began  early  to  place  the  administration  of  the  Indian  policy 
on  more  enlightened  ground.  He  led  a committee  to  personal 
examination  on  the  Indian  country.  The  committee  sent  wagons 
and  tents.  He  led  the  examination  parts  of  four  recesses  of 
Congress.  Discussing  his  report,  of  which  he  was  very  naturally 
proud,  he  said  to  the  Senate:  “I  hope  to  grasp  a red  hand  in 
this  Hall.” 

At  the  age  of  21  years,  Mr.  Morgan  entered  the  bar  of 
Alabama  at  Talladega,  then  the  principal  town  of  the  hill  coun- 
try. He  married  soon  a ward  of  Mr.  Hardie,  a Scotch  farmer 
of  the  county  of  Talladega,  Miss.  In  the  early  fifties  he  ap- 
peared in  Talladega  Court  as  counsel  in  a cause  of  unusual  im- 
portance. He  seems  to  have  been  alone.  On  the  opposing  side 
several  of  the  best  known  lawyers  of  Montgomery  appeared  as 
counsel,  Yancey  among  them.  The  cause  was  argued  before 
the  court,  Morgan  alone  representing  the  railroad.  Morgan  won. 

After  several  years  practice,  he  decided  to  seek  the  Black 
Belt.  Selma  was  an  ambitious  village  and  there  he  opened  his 
office.  Cahawba  was  the  county  seat  and  enterprising  cotton 
planters  had  determined  to  build  the  Cahawba  and  Marion  rail- 
road, while  Selma  had  not  the  same  prospect. 

Mr.  Morgan  found  Mr.  William  M.  Byrd,  a representive  of 
the  Legislature  of  Marengo  County,  lately  settled  at  Cahawba 
as  a lawyer.  He  entered  into  a copartnership  with  him  at  the 
county  seat.  The  copartnership  entered  then  continued  for  ten 
years,  until  Mr.  Byrd  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  1865-6, 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Meantime,  the  copartnership  ac- 
cepted James  W.  Lapsley  as  a member,  the  style  standing  Byrd, 
Morgan  & Lapsley,  and  finally  W.  M.  Byrd,  Jr.,  was  admitted 
to  it. 


Before  the  copartnership  had  taken  effect,  Mr.  Morgan  had 
been  disappointed  in  the  effect  he  looked  to  from  Dallas  County. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  closed  his  law  office  with  the  purpose 
of  moving  to  Texas.  With  the  key  in  his  pocket,  he  met  a 
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client  who  retained  him,  thus  starting  a train  of  events  that 
shaped  his  career  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  several  years  residence  in  Dallas  County  had 
brought  him  into  favorable  acquaintance  with  the  bar  there, 
and  of  lawyers  at  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he  had  not  sought 
political  association. 

His  father  was  a Whig.  The  son  cast  his  vote  in  1848  for 
the  Whig  National  ticket — Taylor  and  Fillmore. 

There  was  little  political  activity  exercised  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
until  1860.  He  had  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the  States  rights 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  then  for  many  years. 

The  biennial  Legislature  of  the  State,  of  1859,  was  elected 
on  the  “Alabama  Platform.”  The  Governor  Andrew  Moore,  was 
elected  in  1857  on  that  platform  and  was  elected  in  1859  for  a 
second  term  on  that  platform.  The  party  in  power  was  in  un- 
restrictive  control  of  the  State. 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  assembled  in  January,  in 
the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  was  a small  faction,  very  ably  lead,  John 
Forsyth,  Percy  Walker,  A.  B.  Man  of  Mobile,  Henry  Hilliard 
(lately  converted  Democrat),  J.  B.  Bethea  of  Montgomery,  A.  K. 
Shepard  of  Perry,  M.  J.  Bulger  of  Talladega,  etc.,  etc.,  leaders. 
This  faction  resisted  the  dominant  influence  in  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery primaria,  by  sending  to  the  convention  contesting  dele- 
gations. This  small  faction  sought  also  to  select  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Convention  but  in  vain,  for  Hon.  F.  S.  Lyon  of 
Marengo  was  chosen  Chairman,  a follower  of  the  Alabama  Plat- 
form. 

The  Dallas  County  convention,  or  primary,  had  sent  to 
Montgomery  the  ablest  men.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Morgan. 
This  was  his  introduction  to  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Lyon,  the  Chairman,  had  been  active  in  public  life 
with  the  birth  of  the  State  and  had  been  a leading  lawyer  of 
the  State.  Nevertheless  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Morgan.  But 
he  selected  him  Chairman  of  the  very  important  Committee,  that 
on  Credentials. 
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The  Convention  heard  Mr.  Morgan’s  defence  of  his  Report, 
on  the  Mobile  contest,  with  astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  He 
was  38  years  of  age,  about  130  pounds  weight,  smooth  shaven 
and  not  a gray  hair.  His  manner  was  calm,  his  temper  never 
ruffled,  his  voice  was  soft  and  animated,  his  articulation  distinct 
and  rapid  and  utterance  filled  the  Hall.  As  he  advanced  with 
his  argument,  there  was  whispering  exclamation  in  all  parts 
of  the  audience:  “Who  is  he?”  “Where  does  he  come  from?” 
Forsyth  interrupted  him ; the  answer  stood  ready  at  the  orator’s 
tongue  end.  Percy  Walker  interrupted ; his  friends  gained  noth- 
ing in  the  answer.  Meed  interrupted ; the  convention  saw  that 
Morgan  had  leaped  into  the  front  list  of  the  political  disputants 
of  Alabama.  “Morgan”  was  on  the  lips  of  all.  The  Chairman, 
Mr.  Lyon,  met  him  at  recess,  in  the  rotunda,  introduced  him- 
self and  congratulated  him  warmly.  The  election  of  electors 
for  the  State  being  called,  Mr.  Yancey  was  first  chosen  by 
acclamation.  Yancey,  in  turn,  nominated  Morgan  and  his  elec- 
tion was  by  acclamation. 

Yancey  and  Morgan  together  canvassed  the  hill  counties 
for  the  Breckenridge  ticket  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign. 
Morgan  continued  the  canvass  in  Alabama  while  Yancey  engaged 
in  the  most  remarkable  political  canvass,  in  the  East  and  West, 
ever  known  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Morgan  was  chosen  a delegate  from  Dallas  County  to  the 
sovereign  State  Convention,  the  “Secession”  Convention.  I sat 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Hall  of  House  of  Representatives.  A dis- 
tinguished lawyer  from  South  Carolina,  the  father  of  General 
E.  M.  Law,  sat  by  me.  He  made  remark  upon  the  delegates, 
individuals,  who  struck  his  attention.  “Who  is  the  delegate, 
there?”  he  enquired.  It  was  Mr.  Morgan.  “He  is  the  intellect 
of  the  Convention,”  was  the  reply. 

After  the  Convention  adjourned  Mr.  Morgan  volunteered 
on  the  staff  of  General  Jere  Clemens  of  State  troops.  His  pur- 
pose evidently  was  to  seek  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
organization  of  troops  in  the  field.  He  stayed  a while  at  Pensa- 
cola and  longer  at  Fort  Morgan  where  Col.  W.  J.  Hardee  was 
in  command. 

His  townsman  and  brother  of  the  bar,  C.  C.  Pegues,  of  the 
law  firm  Pettus,  Pegues  & Dawson  raised  a Company  of  Infan- 
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try.  Morgan  enlisted  as  a private  in  Captain  Pegue’s  Company. 
The  Warrior  Guards,  of  Tuskaloosa,  Captain  R.  E.  Rodes,  vol- 
unteered. These  two  Companies,  of  the  flower  of  the  State,  and 
others,  were  assembled  at  Montgomery,  all  12  months  men,  for 
regimental  organization.  Rodes  was  elected  Colonel;  Allan  C. 
Jones,  Captain  of  the  Greensboro  Guards,  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  and  John  T.  Morgan,  private,  was  elected  Major.  The 
regiment  was  at  once  ordered  to  Pensacola  and  discipline  under 
Rodes  began. 

The  regiment  was  on  the  field  of  Manassas  July  21st,  but 
by  a mishap  was  checked  from  a movement,  that  had  begun,  of 
very  great  importance,  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  then  in 
action.  A raw  staff  officer  erred. 

The  5th,  as  all  the  earlier  Alabama  regiment,  was  enlisted 
for  twelve  months.  Like  all  the  others,  the  5th  re-enlisted  for 
three  years  of  the  war.  Rodes’  military  instinct  had  been  rec- 
ognized early  and  was  promoted  Brigadier  General  before  the 
twelve  months  term  of  his  regiment  expired.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jones  took  command.  He  retired  from  the  service.  Major 
Morgan  succeeded  him. 

The  Congress  authorized  two  mounted  Regiments  of  “Par- 
tisan Rangers.”  Morgan  resigned,  gave  his  horse  to  his  towns- 
man, Captain  Pegues,  and  saw  him  promoted  Colonel. 

Morgan  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  51st  Alabama 
Partisan  Rangers  and  soon  assembled  some  eight  hundred  well 
mounted  young  men  for  the  three  years  of  the  war,  many  of 
them  had  been  twelve  months  men,  now  released. 

The  regiment  rendezvoued  at  Blue  Mountain,  the  then 
terminus  of  the  Selma  and  Dalton  railroad. 

It  was  still  in  camp  under  a former  drill  master  of  (U.  S.) 
army,  with  daily  drills,  when  the  Secretary  of  War  called  on 
Governor  Shorter  to  arm  it  for  prompt  action  against  the 
enemy,  which  was  invading  the  Tennessee  river  valley  counties 
and  committing  depredations. 

The  Colonel  called  on  Governor  Shorter  for  200  double  barrel 
shotguns,  rifles,  lead,  powder  and  percussion  caps.  Also  with 
$25,000  cash. 
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The  regiment  marched  on  to  middle  Tennessee  and  was 
attached  there  to  Forrest’s  Brigade,  for  a while,  and  had  its 
first  fight  there.  It  was  later  assigned  to  Brigadier  General 
Wheeler’s  brigade  and  remained  for  the  war  under  Wheeler. 


In  the  midst  of  the  Tullahoma  campaign  January  to  July — 
the  delegation  in  Congress  from  Alabama  conceived,  that  Colonel 
Morgan  should  be  assigned  to  the  Conscript  department  of  Ala- 
bama because  of  his  extraordinary  personal  influence  among  the 
people.  He  appears  to  have  been  detached  for  that  service  but 
General  Lee  had  been  impressed  with  the  martial  bearing  of 
the  officer  and  by  his  intelligence  and  took  steps  to  turn  him 
from  Alabama.  He  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Colonel  Mor- 
gan to  say  that  he  had  been  promoted  Brigadier  General  and 
assigned  to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  to  command  Rodes’ 
original  brigade. 


He  took  arrangements  to  report  to  General  Lee.  This  was 
amidst  of  Bragg’s  evacuation  of  Tennessee.  Wheeler  and  Forrest 
protected  the  movement  from  Rosecrans,  anxious  to  strike  Bragg 
at  a disadvantage  at  the  Tennessee  river.  The  51st  Alabama, 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Webb,  was  engaging  the  enemy  on  the  Elk 
river,  on  Bragg’s  rear.  In  that  action,  the  nature  of  skirmish- 
ing, Webb  was  mortally  wounded.  Morgan  heard  of  Webb’s 
death  and  promptly  resigned  the  Brigadier’s  commission  to  re- 
turn to  his  old  regiment. 


The  field  of  Chickamauga  followed.  Wheeler  was  placed  on 
the  left  of  Bragg  there  and  Forrest  on  the  right.  Colonel  Mor- 
gan commanded  a brigade  in  the  action  and  acted  with  great 
credit  to  himself.  A few  weeks  later,  he  led,  with  his  regiment, 
Wheeler’s  Sequatchie  Valley  raid.  He  acted  with  gallantry  on 
the  remainder  of  wonderful  raid.  At  last  Wheeler  turned  his 
face  to  the  Tennessee  river  to  ford  it,  back  to  the  army.  The 
enemy  in  heavy  force  followed  upon  his  rear.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  beat  back  the  enemy  until  the  bulk  of  Wheeler’s 
troops  might  ford  the  difficult  passing  on  the  Mussels  Shoals. 
The  51st  Alabama  was  halted  at  Farmington,  in  Tennessee,  about 
15  miles  from  the  ford,  to  check  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Morgan  acted  at  Farmington  with  skill  and  with  gal- 
lantry, with  the  desired  effect. 
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Because  of  his  courage  and  good  conduct  under  extraordi- 
nary conditions  at  Chickamauga,  Sequatchie,  other  points,  and 
Farmville,  General  Wheeler  demanded  his  promotion  to  Briga- 
dier General.  In  the  capacity  of  Brigadier  General,  he  was 
ordered  with  Longstreet  at  Knoxville,  soon  after  the  Sequatchie 
Raid  returned.  The  hardiest  soldiers  of  Wheeler’s  campaign 
said  that  unless  they  had  not  captured  the  under  clothing  they 
found  in  the  Sequatchie  Raid  they  could  hardly  have  lived 
through  the  cold  of  Longstreet’s  Knoxville  campaign. 

General  Morgan  remained  kind  and  generous  toward  citizen 
soldiers  as  was  his  wont  toward  civilians.  A Colonel  reported 
long  after  the  war,  that  he  met  the  General  on  the  march  while 
he  had  two  biscuit  in  his  hand.  “Take  this  one,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral, with  extended  hand.  The  Colonel  declined,  saying  even 
two  was  scant  diet  for  a hungry  man.  “Take  it.”  rejoined  the 
General.  “I  always  share  what  I have.”  The  51st  was  at  the 
gallop,  hurrying  to  position.  The  General  dashed  toward  the 
head,  holding  a biscuit.  As  he  passed  a boy  whose  father  had 
put  him  there,  he  dropped  the  biscuit  into  the  boy’s  hand.  Just 
at  that  moment,  some  of  the  galloping  horses  struck  a tin  bucket, 
lost  in  the  road.  The  hungry  trooper  leaped  to  the  ground  to 
rescue  the  bucket,  in  anxiety.  The  contents  proved  to  be,  fresh 
butter. 

Wheeler’s  part  in  the  Dalton- Atlanta  campaign  was  a splen- 
did military  achievement.  General  Morgan  was  entrusted  in 
various  actions.  As  the  campaign  advanced  toward  the  objec- 
tive, Morgan  was  diverted  to  Rome  to  protect  Polk;  detachment 
that  was  striving  to  unite  with  Johnston’s  army. 

Morgan’s  Brigade  was  of  Alabama  regiments.  It  gave  great 
reputation  to  Wheeler’s  corps,  in  Johnston’s  historic  encounter 
with  Sherman.  Morgan  participated  in  that  campaign  from  its 
initial,  in  May,  until  June  16th.  On  that  day  he  was  transferred 
to  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  his  brigade  placed  under  Gen. 
W.  W.  Allen  of  Alabama. 

Morgan  now  came  into  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
of  Tennessee.  He  served  under  Jackson  until  Congress  author- 
ized the  recruiting  of  negroes  for  the  ranks  of  the  army.  General 
Lee  was  now  in  command  of  all  the  Confederate  armies.  Lee 
wrote  to  J.  E.  Johnston,  then  in  North  Carolina  with  the  Army 
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of  Tennessee,  to  assign  Morgan  to  command  of  the  recruiting  of 
negroes  in  Alabama. 

Morgan  had  established  a recruiting  camp  for  negroes  near 
Uniontown.  He  heard  there  of  Appomattox.  He  remarked  to 
a citizen  who  had  called  on  him : “We  shall  see  now  another 
use  for  these  negroes.  They  will  be  put  to  use  in  governing  the 
country!”  Wonderful  prophecy.  He  went  home  and  put  him- 
self between  the  plow  handles. 

Gen.  Morgan,  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Morgan,  Lapsley  & 
Nelson  in  Selma,  and  of  Morgan,  Bragg  & Thorington  in  Mont- 
gomery, rose  to  the  summit  of  his  profession. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  people  in  the  darkness  of  eight 
years  reconstruction. 

In  1874  when  the  people  needed  a Governor,  all  eyes  turned 
to  Morgan.  He  replied  in  a beautiful  letter.  He  could  not  ac- 
cept. There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  become  Governor.  He 
was  attorney  for  numerous  clients,  important  cases,  whom  he 
could  not  consent  to  abandon.  An  intelligent,  an  Englishman 
just  come  to  Selma,  an  inn  manufacturer.  He  had  never  heard 
Morgan.  He  sat  on  the  jury  in  a murder  trial.  Morgan  was 
counsel.  He  spoke  four  hours.  This  juryman  said  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  he  had  listened  to,  oblivious  of  the  unbroken  at- 
tention had  given  the  orator,  only  with  regret  that  the  speech 
was  finished. 

Judge  Goldth waiters  term  in  the  Senate  was  closing  upon 
him  in  an  invalid  state  with  no  hope  of  restored  health.  Gen. 
Morgan  considered  it  proper  that  he  should  publish  a card  say- 
ing, “no  one  had  been  authorized  me  to  aspire  that  high  office.” 

This  announcement  seemed  to  close  all  mention  of  his  name 
in  that  connection.  He  had  canvassed  the  State  for  the  re- 
election  of  Houston  for  Governor.  If  he  thought  of  the  Senate, 
there  was  nothing  said.  The  Legislature  of  1876  convened.  Gov- 
ernor Houston  was  known  to  desire  to  be  elected  Senator.  So 
the  matter  rested.  A week  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
Col.  Robert  McKee  published  an  editorial  more  than  a column, 
presented  Morgan  to  the  Legislature  as  a candidate  for  Senator. 
A Democratic  caucus  nominated  him  and  the  Legislature  chose 
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him.  He  averred,  in  late  life,  that  he  had  never  at  any  time 
sought  the  vote  of  any  man.  Certainly,  the  public  had  not 
known,  before  McKee  published  the  fact,  a week  after  the  Leg- 
islature convened,  that  Gen.  Morgan  wished  to  be  Senator. 

The  testimony  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  his  personal 
character  and  his  public  services  is  found  in  his  remarkable  en- 
durance in  the  highest  office,  with  ever  increasing  public  affec- 
tion and  public  confidence.  He  was  chosen  by  the  several  Leg- 
islatures without  serious  competition.  When  all  the  counties 
were  called  on  to  instruct  the  Legislature,  every  county,  save 
two,  instructed  for  Morgan.  When  the  separate  voting  precincts 
in  all  the  counties  were  called  on  to  vote  for  Senator,  no  com- 
petition came  forward  to  challenge  Morgan’s  seat.  He  was  elect- 
ed without  serious  opposition  in  six  succeeding  terms,  in  the  sixth 
he  died  at  his  post,  yet  in  harness,  his  great  mind  unimpaired  by 
age  and  labor,  and  his  bold  spirit  undaunted. 

In  the  breadth  of  his  practical  knowledge  of  statecraft,  he 
has  never  had  a superior ; in  courage  of  opinion,  he  was  perfect ; 
in  energy  of  application,  he  was  phenomenon;  in  persuasion  of 
speech,  he  was  of  the  first  rank  of  Senators. 

The  career  of  Senator  Morgan  of  more  than  thirty  years  in 
his  place,  includes  American  history  in  the  fullest  test  of  the  form 
of  the  American  government.  An  analysis  of  Morgan’s  course, 
his  motions  and  resolutions  offered  and  his  arguments  before 
the  Senate  cover  every  feature  of  that  history.  He  was  heard  to 
say  before  the  people  of  Alabama,  that  he  went  to  bed  daily  at 
midnight  and  rose  to  his  desk  in  his  private  library,  at  5 a.m. 
He  offered  his  ball  room  coat  to  an  Alabamian  to  attend  a ball. 
He  rarely  entered  a private  parlor  other  than  his  own.  Senator 
Pugh,  long  his  colleague  and  always  his  personal  friend,  said 
that  while  he  frequently  dined  as  Morgan’s  guest  at  his  table, 
Morgan  had  never  entered  his  door.  A gentleman  recounted  that 
Sunday  forenoon  he  met  Morgan  on  the  steps  of  the  Senator’s 
house.  At  the  moment  a church  bell  was  heard.  Morgan  paused 
to  speak  of  the  tone  of  the  bell  and  with  that  incident  the  visitor 
was  held  there  where  he  stood,  while  he  heard  from  the  Senator 
an  eloquent  recitation  on  the  old  bells  of  Europe. 

The  Senator  met  at  dinner  on  a plantation  home  in  Marengo 
County,  a few  friends.  Wine  was  served.  The  Senator  told  of 
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the  wines,  of  the  vineyards,  of  the  vinters  of  different  countries; 
he  told  of  the  stimulants  used  by  different  people  and  their 
countries,  in  a delightful  conversation. 

Senator  Morgan  entered  office  March  4,  1877.  He  had  not 
held  civil  office  otherwise  than  delegate  of  Dallas  County  in  the 
secession  convention.  He  was  there  seen  to  be  a fine  example  of 
that  type  of  man  that  governed  the  South  from  the  beginning 
and  had  controlled  the  federal  government,  that  had  existed 
under  the  original  American  ideal.  He  went  into  the  Senate 
with  the  Southern  theory  of  political  action  that  was  to  be 
lived  up  to.  He  went  as  a man  of  principles  and  convictions. 
He  lived  up  against  the  insiduous  trials  of  his  place  and  his  day. 
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CHAPTER  V 
John  Boddie 

This  pioneer  cotton  planter  came  from  Tennessee.  His 
large  acreage  laid  on  the  west  side  of  Powell  Creek,  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  Demopolis  and  Uniontown  road  ten  miles 
east  of  the  former  town.  His  selection  of  land  was  specially 
fortunate  for  the  production  of  cotton.  It  was  tradition,  in  my 
time,  that  Mr.  Boddie,  riding  upon  his  fields  sometimes  could 
not  see  the  mules  drawing  the  plows  because  of  the  heighth  of 
the  cotton  weed,  depending  upon  the  shaking  of  plants,  that  he 
could  see,  for  finding  teams  and  plowmen.  My  father  saw  the 
Boddie  plantation  in  1839.  He  found  heaps  of  cotton  seeds  on 
the  public  road,  thrown  away  by  making  the  deposits  in  that 
convenient  place.  It  was  held  that  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to 
cotton  or  corn  on  the  rich,  new  land  had  bad  effect.  Mr.  Boddie 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  the  division  of  his  estate 
consisting  of  Canebrake  land  and  negroes  among  them  each 
received  about  one  land  Section,  640  acres,  with  negroes  suf- 
ficient to  cultivate  it  in  cotton  and  corn.  They  were  a singularly 
handsome  family  of  people,  with  mental  capacity  above  the 
ordinary. 

Mr.  Boddie  or  his  wife  did  not  reach  old  age. 

The  sons  were  Oliver  B.,  who  married  Miss  Rucker  of  Ten- 
nessee, both  of  them  in  their  teens ; Sydney  Smith,  who  married 
Miss  Burke  of  Mobile,  a notable  belle;  John  E.,  who  married 
Miss  Donelson  of  Tennessee. 

The  three  sons  died  in  early  manhood. 

The  daughter  married  John  H.  Prince. 


Captain  John  H.  Prince 

We  have  seen  that  John  H.  Prince  was  elected  1st  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Canebrake  Legion  Cavalry  in  December,  1860,  at 
the  re-organization  from  1835.  The  Government  failing  to  ac- 
cept cavalry,  some  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  organ- 
ized the  Infantry  Company,  known  as  Canebrake  Legion, 
incorporated  as  Company  “D”  in  11th  Alabama  Regiment,  In- 
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fantry,  and  sent  into  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  May, 
1861. 

Capt.  George  E.  Tayloe  having  been  promoted  Colonel  of 
that  Regiment,  Prince  was  promoted  Captain.  He  held  that 
office  until  Appomattox,  serving  devotedly  through  all  the  great 
battles  of  that  army  without  wound.  He  was  a well  educated 
gentleman,  remarkable  in  his  personal  popularity.  He  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Edmund  Prince  of  Tuskaloosa,  who  was  one  of  the 
large  land  and  negro  owners  of  the  Canebrake,  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Demopolis  and  Uniontown  road,  six  miles  east  of 
Dempolis.  His  sons  were  Oliver  H.,  a lawyer  of  Demopolis, 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  as  Captain  in  the  43d  Ala- 
bama Infantry;  Frank  M.  Prince,  a physician,  and  Capt.  John  H. 


Isaac  Groom 

Our  narrative  designedly  limits  itself  to  residents  of  the 
Canebrake  as  known  in  1860.  A number  of  plantations  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Parish  were  owned  at  that  time  by  non-residents.  For 
example,  Mr.  Shaw  of  Greensboro,  Judge  Ormond  of  Tuskaloosa, 
the  Robertson  Brothers  of  Huntsville,  Mr.  Isaac  Croom  of 
Greensboro. 

Mr.  Croom  was  specially  interesting.  He  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina  and  a large  land  holder,  with  many  negroes 
there.  His  neighbors  and  friends  there  had  already  settled  in 
the  Canebrake,  as  we  shall  see.  Croom  was  flat  boating  marl 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  State  to  his  sand  fields.  Whitfield 
on  a visit  back,  seeing  the  enterprise,  remarked  to  him : ‘‘If  you 
come  to  see  me  in  Alabama,  I will  show  lime  turned  up  by  the 
plow  at  every  yard.”  Croom  accepted  the  invitation  to  see  the 
Canebrake.  He  bought  a large  body  of  land,  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand acres,  lying  between  two  wet  season  creeks,  Powell  on  the 
south  and  Cotton  Wood  on  the  north.  His  plantation  was  un- 
surpassed in  fertility.  He  cultivated  red  clover  extensively.  He 
was  active  in  encouraging  improved  agricultural  methods. 

Mr.  Croom  built  a residence  in  Greensboro  of  which  we 
shall  see  later.  He  did  not  seek  political  office  but  he  touched 
the  public  by  articles  to  agricultural  papers. 
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James  Henry  DuBose 

Mr.  DuBose  was  a native  of  Darlington  District  on  the  Pee 
Dee,  South  Carolina.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Evans  Pegues 
of  Cheraw,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  his  birth  place.  He  had 
been  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

About  eight  years  after  his  marriage,  that  is,  in  1840,  he 
moved  his  family  and  negroes  to  Marengo  County.  He  bought 
a plantation  in  the  ‘‘Flat  Woods”  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county.  It  is  lime  land  and  equal  in  fertility  of  the  Cane- 
brake.  He  bought  a residence  at  McKinley,  five  miles  north  of 
his  plantation  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  society. 

In  1854  Mr.  DuBose  bought  the  “Richland”  plantation  of 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Montague  in  the  Canebrake  and  moved  his  family 
and  negroes  to  it.  He  was  an  enterprising  cotton  planter,  as 
the  times  then  offered.  He  bought  the  Flat  Woods  plantation  but 
bought  another  near  the  village  of  Jefferson  in  Marengo,  where 
he  operated  a saw-mill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DuBose  reared  a large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  They  were : 

Walter — Married  Miss  Matilda  Lee  Johnson.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  July  27,  1864.  He  was  Captain  in 
the  line  43d  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment. 

Isaiah — Married  Miss  Adele  Louise  McRae.  He  died  of 
typhoid  in  September  1861,  a private  in  the  Canebrake  Legion, 
Cavalry,  in  camp  preparing  to  march  to  Virginia  for  war. 

Eliza  Evans — She  died  at  school  at  Tuskaloosa. 

Sarah  Evelyn — Married  James  W.  Bondurant  of  Virginia, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Artillery  Army,  N.  Va.  A second  time  mar- 
ried to  John  G.  Harvey  of  Greensboro. 

Christopher  Pegues — Unmarried,  private  in  Jeff  Davis  Ar- 
tillery, Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Kimbrough  Cassels — Married  Miss  Pauline  Beatrice  McRae. 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  staff  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Eugenia — Married  Henry  Ravesies,  Captain  8th  Alabama 
Infantry  Army  Northern  Virginia. 
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Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan,  M.D. 

Dr.  Vaughan  owned  a plantation  within  the  territory  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Parish  until  1856  that  he  sold  to  Isaiah  DuBose.  He 
lived  on  another  later  near  Dayton. 

This  distinguished  son  of  Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan  and  his 
wife  was  born  at  “Battersea”  in  1805.  It  is  not  plain  where  he 
received  his  scholastic  education  but  he  attached  unusual  impor- 
tance to  classical  studies  for  his  numerous  sons.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  medicine  and  remained 
there  in  hospital  practice.  From  the  hospital  he  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee to  general  practice.  Thence  he  came  to  the  Canebrake. 
He  was  thrifty  in  his  habits  and  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life 
he  had  become  one  of  the  large  planters.  In  Tennessee  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Martha  Turner. 

Dr.  Vaughan  quickly  became  known  by  the  public  as  a suc- 
cessful physician  and  no  one  rose  in  his  profession,  in  the  plan- 
tation, perhaps  as  high  as  he.  His  reputation  for  diagnose  was 
unexcelled. 

He  withdrew  from  the  practice,  devoting  himself  to  cotton 
planting  exclusively.  He  owned  two  plantations,  one  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Prairieville  of  remarkable  fertility  and  the  other  four 
or  five  miles  north  of  Dayton  on  which  he  resided. 

As  a consulting  physician  without  fee,  however,  he  con- 
tinued. An  instance  is  recalled : A young  doctor  having  a case, 
a maiden,  a child,  with  the  diagnose  he  confessed  perplexity.  He 
sought  Dr.  Vaughan.  Dr.  Vaughan  mounted  his  horse  and  the 
two  appeared  at  the  sick  bed.  In  a minute  the  consulting  physi- 
cian decided  the  case  was  one  of  typhoid,  of  virulent  type.  He 
held  his  seat  by  the  bed  of  the  patient  for  two  weeks  until  the 
disease  had  lost  its  force. 

Several  years  typhoid  invaded  his  own  family.  His  daugh- 
ter just  full  grown  and  two  sons  in  following  ages  were  attacked. 
The  daughter,  Miss  Evelyn,  died.  The  father’s  heart  was  sorely 
stricken.  He  had  sent  her  to  a finishing  school  at  New  Orleans. 
She  filled  his  highest  ideal.  I was  present  at  the  obsequies. 
He  knelt  at  the  open  grave  in  face  of  the  company  multitude. 
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Dr.  Vaughan  lived  largely  within  himself.  He  had  no  in- 
timates among  his  neighbors.  I remember  that  about  1853,  rid- 
ing on  my  father’s  plantation  adjoining  his  own,  he  met  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Harrison,  a neighboring  planter  riding  with  my  fa- 
ther. My  father,  three  years  a resident,  introduced  those  two 
long  time  neighbors  to  each  other.  Vaughan  had  been  there 
for  fifteen  years  or  more  and  Harrison  had  been  there  about 
eight  years.  But  Dr.  Vaughan  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
remarkable  insight  of  the  human  mind  and  instinct.  He  did 
not  require  close  contact  with  a man  or  woman  to  reach  an 
estiamte  of  the  character.  Thus  his  success  with  the  diagnose 
in  his  professional  work.  Withal,  he  was  as  gentle  as  a woman 
in  his  manners.  He  was  a self  poised,  reticent,  well  bred  gen- 
tleman in  society,  full  of  originality  and  wisdom. 

I say  Dr.  Vaughan  did  not  cultivate  intimacy  with  his 
neighbors,  in  course  of  time  while  he  and  my  father  lived  on 
adjoining  plantations,  say  two  miles  apart,  he  had  occasion  to 
form  a life  long  and  close  friendship  for  my  parents,  a sentiment 
inherited  by  their  children. 

About  1855-6  he  sold  the  remaining  of  the  two  plantations 
in  the  Canebrake  that  he  owned,  that  is  the  place  he  lived  on 
where  he  had  reared  his  children,  to  Mr.  Pool,  who  had  married 
a descendant  of  the  French.  He  bought  a plantation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Summerfield,  in  Dallas  County,  ten  miles  north  of 
Selma.  There  he  removed  his  family  and  negroes.  His  early 
wife  and  the  mother  of  many  children,  Martha  Turner,  of  Ten- 
nessee died.  I would  say,  parenthetically,  that  a brother  of 
Mrs.  Vaughan  settled  in  the  1840  decade  in  a farm  in  Marengo 
County,  near  Dayton,  and  reared  a family  there.  While  living 
at  his  new  home,  Summerfield,  Dr.  Vaughan  married  Mrs.  Jane 
Jones,  a widow  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Wilcox  County.  Dr.  James 
Kent,  a distinguished  physician  of  Selma  and  a Confederate 
soldier,  married  a sister  of  the  second  Mrs.  Vaughan.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Jane  Alston,  a family  of  prominence.  She  had 
two  children,  girls,  when  she  became  Mrs.  Vaughan.  One  is 
now  (1917)  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Selma  public  school,  Miss 
Grace  Jones.  The  older  of  the  two,  Miss  Minnie  Jones,  married 
Mr.  Boykin  of  prominent  family  of  Dallas  County. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  a Clay  Whig  in  politics  but  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  with  eagerness.  He  was 
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over  the  military  age,  being  56  years  of  age  when  the  First 
Manassas  battle  was  fought,  July  21,  1861,  but  he  participated. 
His  son,  Paul  Turner,  was  a non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
Magnolia  Cadets,  Capt.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson  of  Selma,  of  the  notable 
Fourth  Alabama  Infantry.  He  marched  with  that  regiment  into 
the  battle,  with  him  went  under  fire  his  dining  room  servant 
Jim.  Sergeant  Vaughan,  the  son,  was  then  22  years  of  age  and 
in  mercantile  when  he  enlisted. 

By  the  emancipation  of  negroes,  Dr.  Vaughan  lost  the  bulk 
of  his  property.  About  1853  he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  buy 
negroes  and  brought  some  home  with  him.  These  he  lost,  as 
capital  before  they  could  have  produced  cotton  to  refund  the 
cost  price.  He  was  more  successful  than  many  planters  in  res- 
cuing a fragment  of  his  fortune. 

By  his  first  wife,  Martha  Turner,  he  had  eleven  children — 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  to  wit : 

1 —  Sarah  Evelyn — Died  unmarried. 

2 —  Samuel  Watkins — Married  Virginia  Harrison. 

3 —  John  Reuben — Married  Kate  Smith. 

4 —  Frederic  Barbee — Married  Pauline  Texana  Smith. 

5 —  Paul  Turner — Married  Ann  Eliza  Golson. 

6 —  Henry  White — Died  unmarried. 

7 —  Susan  Alice — Married  Robert  J.  Walker. 

8 —  Martha  Virginia — Married  Dr.  Herbert  Hudson. 

9 —  Mary  Elizabeth — Married  J.  J.  Hammond. 

10 —  David  Alfred — Married  Susan  Kennon. 

11 —  George  Septimus — Married  Emma  Alonzo  McGill. 

The  three  children  by  the  second  marriage,  children  of  re- 
markable old  age,  were: 

Thurza  Jane — Died  in  infancy. 

Eva  May — Married Johnson. 

William  Watkins — Married  Helen  Mass. 
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Samuel  Watkins  Vaughan  2d,  removed  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
early  in  manhood,  pursued  the  profession  of  medicine  there  with 
success. 

Paul  Turner  Vaughan  went  to  New  York  and  there  acquired 
fortune,  returning  to  Selma  to  live  and  reared  a family. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  passed  in  Selma,  Dr.  Vaughan 
enjoyed  the  society  of  intelligent  people.  His  friends  were  Genl. 
John  T.  Morgan,  later  Senator,  and  Col.  Robert  McKee,  editor 
of  the  Southern  Argus,  a brilliant  political  controversialist.  Mor- 
gan wrote  an  elaborate  obituary  notice  of  him,  published  in  Mc- 
Kee’s paper. 

Dr.  Vaughan  took  a familiar  walk  upon  the  street  of  Selma 
and  there  met  a small  poor  girl  from  whom  he  learned  she 
needed  medical  attention.  He  led  the  child  to  his  home  and 
seated  writing  a prescription  for  her,  he  fell  dead  in  his  chair, 
January,  1877,  seventy-two  years  of  age. 


Henry  Duggar 

In  1760  King  George  III  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland- 
granted  1,300  acres  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  to  John 
Duggar  of  Wales,  upon  which  land  the  grantee  settled. 

The  sons  of  John  were  Benjamin,  Daniel,  Henry  and  John, 
Jr.  Daniel  became  notable  as  a refined  gentleman  of  hospitality, 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  as  the  owner  of  successful  horses  on 
the  Virginia  race  course. 

Henry  Duggar,  son  of  the  immigrant,  married  Miss  Alice 
Goode,  daughter  of  Captain  Reuben  Vaughan  of  Battersea.  As 
early  as  1839  he  made  investment  in  Canebrake  land  and  in  1844 
removed  his  family  to  it.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duggar, 
all  of  whom  lived  in  the  Canebrake,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Parish, 
were : 


1 —  John — Died  in  infancy. 

2 —  William  Waverly — Unmarried. 

3 —  Reuben  Henry — Married  Margaret  Louise  Mingo. 
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4 —  Frederick  Elijah — Unmarried,  killed  in  battle. 

5 —  Luke  White — Married  Louise  Bousseau. 

6 —  Alice  Victoria — Married  Myron  W.  Sprague. 

7 —  Hobart  Cobbs — Unmarried. 

W.  Waverly  Duggar  was  a young  attorney-at-law,  at  Prairie- 
ville,  St.  Andrew’s  Parish,  when  the  war  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Confederacies  opened,  1861.  He  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  Alabama  troops  and  enlisted  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  local  Company,  Company  “D”,  11th  Alabama  Infantry, 
Army  Northern  Virginia.  He  bore  his  musket  in  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  seven  days  before  Richmond,  Second  Manassas,  and 
Sharpsburg.  On  the  march  back  to  Virginia  from  Sharpsburg, 
his  feet  became  disabled  so  that  he  could  not  keep  into  line. 
By  consequence  he  applied  for  transfer  from  the  infantry  service 
to  the  artillery.  He  had  a brother  in  Selden’s  Battery,  Army 
of  Tennessee.  By  his  choice  he  was  ordered  thither.  He  re- 
mained in  that  service,  still  a private,  to  the  end.  Having  been 
paroled  under  the  agreement  between  General  J.  E.  Johnston  and 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  he  opened  his  law  office  in  Demopolis. 

Reuben  H.  Duggar  opened  his  career  as  physician  after  the 
war  at  Prairieville.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  who  made 
the  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  community,  made  them 
the  clientele.  The  local  physicians  adopted  the  form  of  contract 
service.  Each  head  of  negro  family  agreed  in  writing  to  pay 
a fixed  fee  for  medical  attendance  for  twelve  months  for  himself 
and  his  family.  A family  of  live  paid  and  a family  of  ten  paid, 
each  the  same,  $5,  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  generally 
by  draft  on  the  landlord.  Dr.  Duggar  adopted  the  contract  mode 
and  soon  engaged  in  a satisfactory  practice.  He  entered  the 
medical  corps  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

The  sons,  Frederick  and  Luke,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  Selden’s  Battery  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
August  22d,  1864,  one  of  the  most  bloody  encounters  of  the  four 
years  war.  In  that  action  Frederick  Duggar  fell  at  his  gun. 
His  body  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew’s  cemetery. 

The  lad,  Hobart,  arranged  with  a companion  to  prepare  to 
give  a hot  reception  to  Wilson’s  hostile  raiders  should  they  come. 
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They  had  burned  the  University  at  Tuskaloosa  and  were  known 
to  be  at  Greensboro  fifteen  miles  away.  The  two  lads,  Hobart 
Duggar  and  William  DuBose,  neighbors,  planned  to  remove  the 
flooring  of  Prairie  Creek  on  the  Greensboro  road.  With  shot 
guns  they  would  post  themselves  under  the  frame  of  the  bridge. 
When  the  hostile  troopers  should  be  checked  at  the  broken 
floor  they  would  fire  from  concealment. 


Robert  Vaughan  Montague 

This  Virginian  married  at  Battersea  Miss  Emily  Garland 
Vaughan,  daughter  of  Captain  Reuben  Vaughan,  a first  cousin. 
He  was  born  Aug.  2,  1802,  believed  to  have  been  in  Powhatan 
County,  Va. ; died  Apr.  23,  1866,  in  Mobile.  He  brought  his 
bride  to  the  Canebrake  and  settled  the  “Richland”  plantation, 
two  miles  east  of  Prairieville  on  the  upper  Demopolis  and  Union- 
town  road. 

Peter  Montague’s  name  stands  in  the  muster  roll  of  the 
James  River  eligible  militia  in  1624.  I have  before  me  a facsimile 
of  two  coats-of-arms,  one  of  Drago  de  Montecato,  A.D.  1066; 
the  other  of  Simon  de  Montecato,  A.D.  1301.  It  seems  that  the 
cotton  planter,  of  the  Canebrake,  proprietor  of  Richland,  was 
a gentleman  of  fine  presence,  an  early  leader  in  the  community 
life  about  him.  It  is  not  known  that  he  sought  political  office 
but  his  acute  interest  in  public  affairs  brought  him  in  view  as 
orator.  In  1845  William  L.  Yancey,  then  thirty  years  of  age, 
announced  for  the  vacancy  in  Congress  by  the  appointment  of 
Dixon  H.  Lewis  to  the  Senate.  Yancey  at  that  time  was  a State 
Senator  and  promising  party  leader  of  the  Democratic  Jackon- 
ian  school.  Mr.  Montague  was  a cotton  planter,  a gentleman 
earnestly  interested  in  political  questions  from  the  Clay  Whig 
school.  The  Congressional  District,  the  Ninth  District,  was 
composed  of  nine  large  counties,  a part  being  plantation  coun- 
ties, as  low  down  as  Lowndes  and  Perry,  and  the  others  white 
farmer  counties,  Jefferson  on  the  northern  boundary.  It  was 
known  that  the  State  Senator  from  the  Senatorial  District  com- 
posing Shelby  and  other  counties  would  contest  for  the  seat  in 
Congress  but  he  had  not  thus  far  appeared  on  the  stump. 
Yancey  opened  his  campaign  alone,  making  his  first  appointment 
in  Lowndes.  There  Judge  Hunter  met  him  in  debate.  It  seemed 
the  Whigs  had  selected  orators  to  meet,  county  by  county,  as  he 
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proceeded.  The  debate  with  Judge  Hunter  in  Lowndes  had  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  that  some  who  heard  it  there  went  on  to 
attend  the  next  appointment  of  Yancey  to  come  at  Woodville, 
now  Uniontown,  Perry  County.  Mr.  Montague,  a gentleman  of 
fine  presence  and  liberal  education,  was  not  in  public  office  but 
he  was  known  to  be  an  orator.  The  tradition  is  he  met  Yancey 
at  his  appointment  at  Woodville.  Yancey  opened  the  debate, 
Montague  appearing  in  reply.  Yancey  rejoined.  Montague 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  from  the  ground  before  mak- 
ing the  surrejoinder.  That  was  in  1844.  Watrous  met  Yancey 
finally  in  Shelby  County.  The  result  of  the  campaign  Yancey 
defeated  Watrous  in  the  special  election  by  a larger  vote  than 
Watrous  had  ever  received  when  he  succeeded.  At  the  regular 
election  next  year,  1845,  Yancey  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. A special  election  was  ordered,  1846,  to  fill  the  office 
caused  by  Yancey’s  resignation.  Here  his  half  brother,  Beman, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a Whig,  contested  with  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Lafayette  Cottrell  of  Lowndes.  Beman  was 
reported  defeated  by  less  than  forty  votes  but  when  a box  that 
had  been  not  counted,  delayed  from  high  water,  he  had  really 
received  the  majority  vote.  In  truth  he  had  reversed  the  Demo- 
cratic established  character  of  the  politics  of  the  Congressional 
District,  for  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis  had  been  the  Representative 
there  as  a Democrat  for  more  than  half-dozen  successively  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Montague  owned  “Richland,”  one  of  the  best  cotton 
plantations  in  the  Canebrake.  Nevertheless  he  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kidd,  set  out  via  the  Panama  route  in  1849, 
to  seek  gold  mining  in  California.  He  carried  his  dining  room 
servant,  negro  as  valet.  That  negro  had  been  reared  in  Vir- 
ginia with  aristocratic  sympathies.  At  that  time  the  plantations 
were  supplied  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  mules  brought 
in  droves  through  the  country.  The  “mule  driver”  came  with 
a long  whip,  carrying  his  saddle  bags  and  wearing  a suit  in- 
tended for  rough  usage.  As  Mr.  Montague  entered  his  house 
from  his  habitual  morning  ride  over  the  plantation,  he  was  met 
by  this  servant  in  disturbed  mind.  He  explained  that  a visitor 
had  come  into  the  parlor.  He  was  not  “a  gentleman”  but  he 
had  a drove  of  mules  out  on  the  public  road. 

Messrs.  Montague  and  Kidd  returned  from  the  California 
gold  mines  without  success.  The  faithful  negro  valet  proved 
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equal  to  his  duties  on  the  voyage  and  returned  in  content  to 
be  his  master's  servant. 

The  children  of  Robert  Vaughan  Montague  and  his  wife, 
Emily  Goode  Vaughan,  were: 

1 —  Georgiana — Died  unmarried. 

2 —  Mickenborough  N.  Lawrence— Died  unmarried. 

3 —  Ceasar  Rodney — Married  Mary  Frances  Harrison. 

4 —  Edward  Desaux — Married  Mary  Lawson  Napton. 

5 —  Reuben  Vaughan — Married  Emma  Hammett. 

6 —  Alice  Ann— Married  John  Hardeman  Cordell. 

7 —  Henry  Clay — Died  unmarried. 

In  1853-4  Mr.  Montague  sold  the  Richland  plantation  to  Mr. 
James  H.  DuBose  of  Marengo  County  and  sold  the  unimproved 
partly  opened  tract  of  240  acres,  known  as  “Meadow  Hill”  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe  of  Washington  City  to  be  attached 
to  Mr.  Tayloe’s  Sindson  plantation  adjoining. 

He  then  removed  his  family  to  a plantation  in  Northern 
Louisiana,  to  which  he  carried  his  negroes. 


Albert  Jasper  Kidd 

The  first  mention  of  this  patronemic  available  here  is  James 
H.  Kidd  who  was  a revolutionary  soldier  under  our  Captain 
Reuben  Vaughan,  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina. 

John  Wilson  Kidd  of  Georgia  was  the  father  of  three  sons 
who  came  to  Shelby  County,  Alabama. 

One  of  these  sons,  known  as  Gen.  Wilson  Mandred  Kidd, 
arrived  about  1816,  a year  prior  to  the  organization  of  Alabama 
severed  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.  He  entered  a large 
possession  in  the  Government  land  in  the  later  Shelby  County. 
He  was  active  in  the  Government  affairs  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians. 
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The  Kidd  brothers  of  Shelby  County  were  pronounced  Whigs 
and  exercised  their  influence  upon  the  politics  of  that  county 
upon  the  final  test  in  the  movement  of  the  States  in  1860-61. 
Contesting  delegates  from  Shelby  appeared  in  the  secession 
Convention  of  1860-61,  one  set  a claimant,  Democratic,  for  seces- 
sion, the  rival,  Whig,  for  Union. 

Gen.  Wilson  Mandred  Kidd  was  elected  as  Whig  from  his 
county  to  the  Legislature  of  1842.  He  voted  there  on  the  party 
issue  of  the  time,  the  “general  ticket,”  that  is,  the  election  to 
Congress  of  the  whole  State  delegation  by  general  ticket  or  by 
Districts.  The  Democrats  favored  general  ticket  by  which  the 
hill  counties  might  overcome  the  cotton  plantation  counties, 
Whig.  Mr.  Kidd  voted  persistently  the  Whig  views,  for  Dis- 
tricts. He  was  re-elected  in  1844. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  town  Wilsonville,  Shelby  County. 

He  moved  to  Louisiana  and  continued  active  in  politics. 
As  a Unionist  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Louisiana  secession  Con- 
vention of  1861.  When  the  State  determined  for  secession,  he 
sustained  that  policy. 

Another  Tom  Hudson  Allen  Kidd  is  remembered  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  Alabama  Whig  Convention  of  1844,  convened  to  ap- 
point electors  for  the  electoral  college.  He  was  appointed  to 
write  to  Senator  Henry  Clay  to  bring  from  him  the  full  measure 
of  his  “American  Policy,”  the  tariff  protective  policy.  I have 
seen  the  autograph  reply  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  said  in  effect  that 
it  was  not  practicable  to  determine  in  advance. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  town,  Wilsonville. 

Supposed  to  be  about  1852  Gen.  Kidd  moved  to  Louisiana. 
There  he  continued  more  or  less  in  politics.  He  sat,  a delegate 
in  the  Louisiana  secession  convention  as  a Unionist.  Having 
been  lost  his  contention  there,  he  gave  the  State  firm  support 
in  its  policy,  taking  position  for  its  war  action. 

Hudson  Allen  Kidd,  another  son,  is  remembered  as  a dele- 
gate from  Shelby  in  the  Alabama  Whig  Convention  of  1844, 
convened  to  pledge  the  party  to  Mr.  Clay  for  President  and 
appoint  electors  for  the  Alabama  electoral  college  of  that  elec- 
tion, 1844. 
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Albert  Jasper  Kidd  was  the  third  son.  He  also  was  a dele- 
gate from  Shelby  to  the  Alabama  Whig  Convention  of  1844, 
convened  at  the  Capitol  Tuskaloosa.  He  was  selected  to  write 
in  the  name  of  the  convention  to  Mr.  Clay  to  receive  from 
him  the  full  meaning  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842 ; would 
the  tariff  produce  a surplus  revenue?  I have  read  Mr.  Clay’s 
answer  in  his  own  hand,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Virginia  A. 
Field  of  Birmingham,  a daughter  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Kidd.  Mr.  Clay, 
then  an  averred  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kidd  that  it  was  not  possible  to  foretell  whether 
the  tariff  of  1842  would  produce  a surplus  revenue  or  fail  to 
result  in  a deficiency. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Kidd  married  Miss  Virginia  Garland,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Reuben  Vaughan  and  his  wife  of  the  Canebrake  and  set- 
tled there  as  a cotton  planter  of  St.  Andrew’s  Parish.  He  be- 
came an  influential  member  of  the  society.  In  that  early  period, 
the  barn  like  house  that  stood  near  the  intersection  of  the 
Demopolis  and  Linden  public  roads  was  used  as  a church  ir- 
respectively by  religious  congregations.  Rev.  Hanson  held  serv- 
ices twice  a month  for  the  Episcopalians  there;  the  political 
parties  had  debates  there.  It  was  the  time  before  the  trained 
choir  and  organ;  Mr.  Kidd  possessed  a remarkable  voice  and 
he  raiesd  the  tune  for  the  congregation  singing.  Moreover  he 
was  accounted  the  most  handsome  gentleman  of  the  community. 


In  1853  yellow  fever  raged  all  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in- 
vaded the  interior  river  towns  of  Alabama.  In  the  early  fall 
Mr.  Kidd  was  engaged  in  building  a public  bridge  above  Selma. 
News  of  the  fever  at  the  town  had  not  reached  him.  He  went 
to  Selma  on  business  connected  with  his  bridge  building.  He 
heard  there  too  late  of  the  evening  to  make  practicable  his  de- 
parture that  hour.  On  his  return,  he  was  stricken  with  the 
plague  and  died  of  it.  The  tragedy  associated  with  his  case 
re-opens  the  tale  of  the  false  apprehension  then  prevailing  in 
the  public  and  even  in  the  medical  ignorance.  The  country  peo- 
ple were  thrown  into  panic  at  news  of  a case  of  yellow  fever 
in  their  midst.  It  was  supposed  to  be  certain  death  to  approach 
the  patient.  One  neighbor  braver  than  his  fellows  interred 
the  victim. 
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The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Kidd  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Parish  were  : 

1 —  Susan  Alice — Married  Benjamin  Josiah  Duncan. 

2 —  Reuben  Vaughan — Unmarried. 

3 —  Virginia  Alberta — Married  Claren  Preston  Field. 

Reuben  Vaughan  Kidd,  a youth  enlisted  in  the  Magnolia 
Cadets,  a volunteer  company  under  Capt.  N.  H.  Dawson  of 
Cahaba,  organized  in  the  4th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  On  his  merits,  Kidd  was  promoted  Cap- 
tain of  his  company.  He  fell  at  Chickamauga,  Sept.  20,  1863, 
vindicating  in  his  conduct  on  that  desperate  field  the  honorable 
record  of  his  grandfather  in  the  birth  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 


Rev.  Francis  R.  Hanson 

Mr.  Hanson  remained  about  thirty-five  years  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Andrew’s.  A bronze  tablet  to 
his  memory  is  on  the  wall  of  that  church  and  was  placed  there 
by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  led  on  this  enterprise  by 
Mrs.  Ivey  F.  Lewis. 

He  was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maryland  of  well  estab- 
lished stock  there.  Early  in  his  ministry  he  went  a missionary 
by  his  church  to  China.  He  came  to  the  Canebrake  about  1838, 
as  missionary  at  St.  Andrew’s  and  Demopolis.  His  residence 
was  in  the  family  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Tayloe,  the  New  Hope  plantation. 

Yellow  fever  became  epidemic  in  the  season  of  1853,  while 
it  raged  with  exceptional  fatality  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
the  Gulf  Coast  settlement,  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alabama 
rivers.  Mr.  Hanson  distinguished  himself  by  devoted  services 
to  patients  afflicted  with  that  disease  in  Demopolis  but  escaped 
an  attack. 

About  1869  the  two  parishes  he  served  were  dissociated, 
each  supporting  a rector.  Mr.  Hanson  was  retained  by  St. 
Andrew’s. 
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The  rector  never  married.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
his  home  was  in  the  family  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Reese,  “Forrest  Hill,” 
near  Demopolis. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  thoroughly  established  in  the  community 
life  of  the  Canebrake.  A ball,  or  dinner,  of  importance  was  not 
thought  of  without  his  invitation.  When  the  planters  were  called 
into  meeting  to  hear  political  debate,  he  became  an  earnest  lis- 
tener; when  the  young  men  prepared  for  war  Mr.  Hanson 
mingled  with  them  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  in  attendance  at  the  triennial  convention 
of  his  church  in  the  United  States  when  sudden  death  overtook 
him  in  the  parlor  of  Rev.  John  G.  Gholson,  then  removed  to  Bal- 
timore from  St.  Michael’s  Parish  in  the  Canebrake. 


Henry  A.  Tayloe 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  John  Tayloe  of  the  Mount  Airy 
estate  and  seat  on  the  Rappahanock  and  of  his  early  founded 
residence,  the  “Octagon,”  at  Washington  City.  This  was  the 
youngest  son,  born  April  7th,  1818,  at  the  Octagon.  The  youth 
called  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun,  to  apply  for 
appointment  to  a cadetship  at  the  Government  Military  School, 
West  Point.  The  Secretary  advised  the  applicant  to  leave  the 
appointment  open  to  a boy  who  needed  Government  aid  in  his 
education ; he  being  a son  of  a rich  father.  Thereupon  he  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia.  While  he  resided  in  the  University 
a rebellion  of  the  students  broke  out,  in  the  latter  years  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  life.  He  came  to  meet  the  students  to  address  them, 
weeping  in  his  sincere  sorrow  at  the  event. 

Mr.  Tayloe  began  life  as  a farmer  in  Maryland.  There  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  so  distinguished  in  the  high 
pleasure  of  horse  racing.  His  stable  sometimes  encountered 
those  of  President  Jackson.  The  President  always  addressed 
him  as  “Henry”  because  of  the  bond  between  them  of  love  of 
the  race  horse.  He  would  ride  his  own  horse  for  the  race  and 
his  method  of  riding  greatly  pleased  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent nevertheless  was  bitter  against  the  politics  of  his  father, 
a Hamiltonian,  Henry  Tayloe. 
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Mr.  Tayloe  lived  with  his  parents  at  the  Octogan  and  on 
his  farm  until  1834,  when  he  came  to  the  Canebrake  to  reside 
as  the  agent  of  his  four  brothers,  investors  in  plantations  and 
to  invest  also  on  his  own  account.  He  brought  many  negroes 
from  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  farms.  He  bought  a number  of 
plantations,  Oakland  near  Uniontown,  “Woodville”  it  was  then, 
Faunsdale,  Walnut  Grove,  Windsor  and  perhaps  others.  Wind- 
sor was  for  his  brother,  Benjamin  Ogle  who  lived  in  Washington. 
After  the  payments  had  been  completed,  it  proved  the  titles 
were  defective  and  the  sum  had  to  be  repaid.  At  Walnut  Grove 
he  built  a frame  residence  of  eight  rooms,  one  of  the  first  homes 
of  so  pretentious  forms  in  that  country.  In  all  that  time,  he 
remained  a bachelor.  He  at  once  brought  racers  from  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  stables  of  his  brothers  and  his  own.  A mile 
track  was  laid  off  near  Prairieville  for  training  uses.  His  horses 
were  entered  at  the  Greensboro  track,  at  Livingston,  at  Mont- 
gomery, at  Columbus,  Ga.,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  His  brother 
William,  heir  to  Mount  Airy,  sent  fourteen  racers  to  him  at  one 
consignment,  all  by  wagon  road,  among  them  was  “Robin  Hood,” 
brother  of  the  great  “Boston.”  From  his  stable  went  to  the 
Metarie  course,  New  Orleans,  the  renowned  “Black  Maria.” 
There  she  entered  one  of  four  upon  a four  mile  heat  race.  Black 
Maria  and  two  others  had  each  won  one  heat  of  four  miles.  One 
of  the  three  winners  of  the  heat  must  win  the  fourth  heat  to 
claim  the  stake.  Black  Maria  won  the  deciding  fourth  heat, 
the  same  afternoon,  making  sixteen  miles.  She  won  the  six- 
teenth mile  in  2 :08  minutes.  On  Mr.  Tayloe’s  table  was  hab- 
itually used  rich  silver  plate,  as  long  as  he  lived,  won  by  his 
mare  “Zelina”  on  the  Metarie  course.  He  became  bankrupt. 
His  brothers  restored  his  fortune.  He  lived  in  comfort  on  his 
plantation,  “New  Hope,”  past  his  ninetieth  year. 

He  married  Miss  Jemison  and  was  the  father  of  four  daugh- 
ters, all  married,  and  a son  of  distinction  in  the  Alabama  ju- 
diciary and  otherwise. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Tayloe  was  Secretary  of  the  Alabama 
Diocesan  Episcopal  Convention.  He  was  appointed  to  canvass 
the  State  to  build  up  a Bishop’s  Fund.  With  energy,  he  suc- 
ceeded. By  his  final  report  he  presented  an  expense  account 
of  $69.70  in  full. 
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Mr  .and  Mrs.  Tayloe  were  the  parents  of  four  daughters. 
Miss  Anne  married  R.  L.  Maupin  who  was  a distinguished  Con- 
federate soldier,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Missouri  Brigade, 
later  Probate  Judge  of  Marengo  County;  Miss  Virginia  who 
married  of  New  Orleans;  Miss  Narcissa  who  mar- 

ried a son  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hatch,  already  named.  The  youngest 
daughter  married  Mr.  Shivers  of  Marion,  Perry  County.  The 
son,  once  Chancellor  of  Alabama,  William  II  . 
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CHAPTER  VI 
John  McRae 

This  master  of  the  “Athol”  plantation  held  the  most  beau- 
tiful estate  in  the  Parish.  His  home  was  the  seat  of  a prodigal 
hospitality  whose  fame  was  as  broad  as  the  land.  He  was  the 
first  Captain  in  order  of  the  Canebrake  Legion,  cavalry  organ- 
ized in  1835  by  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature. 

John  McRae  was  third  in  generation  from  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  Scotland.  His  father,  a younger  son  of  the  Duke,  came 
to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  this  son  and  a brother,  Alexander, 
were  born.  Both  came  to  Areola  in  the  early  French  grant. 
John  McRae  married  there  Miss  Marie  Josephine,  daughter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tombeckbe  Association,  Frederick  Ravesies, 
a handsome  maiden  of  17  years. 

The  Messrs.  McRae  brought  many  negroes.  John  took  the 
management  of  the  cotton  plantation. 

Fortune  favored  “Athol.”  All  through  the  cotton  States  in 
the  decades  1820-30,  the  silk  making  business  excited  the  plant- 
ers. The  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  orchard 
was  insatiable.  Mr.  John  McRae  reaped  wealth  from  a mulberry 
orchard  for  the  general  market. 

A numerous  children  grew  up  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McRae. 
Miss  Victoria  married  Turner  Saunders,  Miss  Adele  married 
Isaiah  DuBose,  Miss  Josephine  married  Collier  Ruffin,  Miss 
Pauline  married  K.  C.  DuBose,  Jr.,  Miss  Eloise  married  Thomas 
Poole  while  her  twin  sister,  Miss  Corraine,  married  Robert  Poole. 
A son,  J.  S.,  married  a lady  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Henry  married 
his  cousin,  Miss  Ravesies,  Frederick  did  not  marry. 


Major  John  William  Tayloe 

This  was  one  of  the  young  cotton  planters  of  the  Canebrake 
in  the  1850-60  decade,  perhaps  the  most  notable.  He  had  a 
large  plantation,  Walnut  Grove,  and  many  negroes.  He  married 
early,  Miss  Lucie  Randolph  of  the  “Oakleigh”  plantation,  near 
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Greensboro,  who  had  brought  with  her  an  equal  number  of 
negroes. 

Mr.  Tayloe  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  George  P.  Tayloe,  and 
was  born  on  the  “Cloverdale”  farm  in  Betetort  County,  Virginia, 
in  1831.  He  was  educated  in  Washington  City  schools  and  finally 
in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington.  He  developed 
the  martial  spirit  there.  He  was  a notable  bugler.  As  a youth 
he  was  well  known  as  a daring  horseman,  seeking  to  bridle  the 
unbroken  colts  on  his  father’s  farm.  His  youthful  aspiration 
was  to  enter  the  United  States  Navy.  Probably  his  sympathy 
was  excited  by  contact  with  the  elegant  gentlemen,  officers  of 
the  Navy  who  met  at  the  “Octagon”  at  Washington,  the  home 
of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  John  Tayloe,  where  he  lived  for  a 
time.  His  father  dissuaded  him,  so  he  settled  on  the  Walnut 
Grove  plantation,  with  a young  wife.  His  home  became  quickly 
a society  centre.  The  dinners  and  balls  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tayloe  were  many.  They  had  an  annual  summer  “laying-by- 
crop” dinner.  The  planters  all  around  were  invited  to  come, 
that  is  about  August  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tayloe  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  a daugh- 
ter, Anne  Randolph.  She  grew  to  a beautiful  womanhood,  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Albert  T.  Henley,  a young  physician.  To  them  sons 
were  born. 

When  Alabama  began  to  prepare  the  military  resources  of 
the  State,  by  the  Legislature  of  1859-60,  warned  by  the  deep 
roots  the  John  Brown’s  Harper’s  Ferry  attempted  servile  in- 
surrection took  in  the  States  of  the  North,  Mr.  Tayloe  promptly 
enlisted  his  sympathies  in  the  movement.  He  sent  out  invitation 
to  the  community  to  meet  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Dug- 
gar,  lawyer,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Duggar,  physician,  to  consider  the 
reorganizing  of  the  Canebrake  Legion  Cavalry,  that  had  been 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1835,  in  response  to  the  slave 
insurrection  fomented  by  the  Abolition  societies  of  New  England 
and  old  England.  Men  of  military  age  generally  answered  the 
invitation  to  assemble.  Then  and  there  the  Canebrake  Legion 
Cavalry  was  reorganized.  The  general  sentiment  was  favorable 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Tayloe  for  Captain.  Mr.  Simeon  Wheeler,  however, 
was  proposed  but  on  taking  the  ballot  Mr.  Tayloe  was  elected 
with  insignificant  opposition.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a Northern 
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man,  a cotton  planter  who  had  come  into  possession  by  marriage 
of  the  plantation  that  had  been  settled  by  Mr.  John  R.  Robert- 
son, as  we  have  said.  A full  corps  of  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  were  selected,  under  the  law.  These  were 
as  far  as  here  written:  John  H.  Prince,  planter,  1st  Lieutenant; 
George  E.  Tayloe,  planter,  2d  Lieutenant; Madison,  over- 

seer, 3d  Lieutenant.  An  overseer,  R.  A.  Morgan,  was  made 
Orderly  Sergeant;  J.  W.  DuBose,  Quarter  Master,  and  W.  W. 
Duggar,  Treasurer.  The  Quarter  Master  was  instructed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  from  the  community  for  funds  to  buy  uni- 
forms prescribed  by  the  State,  blue  coat  and  gray  trousers  for 
the  rank  and  file,  all  officers  to  pay  for  their  own.  Also  to  buy 
equipment  for  the  horses,  the  same  as  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  army,  all  officers  the  same  as  used  by  United  States 
army  officers,  to  pay  for  their  own.  The  Captain  made  requisi- 
tion of  the  State  Quarter  Master  General  of  sabres  and  revolver 
army  pistols.  Subscriptions  of  $100.00  were  generally  made. 
In  a short  time  Lieutenant  Tayloe  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to 
order  the  uniforms  for  80  men  and  equipments  for  80  horses, 
besides  for  the  officers,  five  commissioned  officers.  The  offi- 
cers petitioned  Gov.  Moore  to  commission  the  Quarter  Master, 
altho  no  statute  made  provision  the  Governor  sent  the  commis- 
sion, the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

The  cost  price  of  the  uniforms  was  paid  cash.  There  was  a 
credit  of  $1,500.00  on  the  horse  equipments.  The  war  coming 
on,  the  debt  was  left  over.  In  two  years  after  the  war  Captain 
Tayloe  paid  it  on  his  own  personal  account,  a total  loss  to  him- 
self. The  Canebrake  Legion  was  the  only  Cavalry  Company  that 
ever  entered  the  Confederate  Army  fully  armed  and  equipped 
as  the  United  States  regulations  prescribed.  Many  personal 
troopers  were  equipped  in  the  same  way  belonging  to  various 
Companies  but  they  were  spoils  of  war. 

The  company  entered  into  camp  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at 
Demopolis  in  May,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  Confed- 
erate Government  refused  to  accept  cavalry.  Thereupon  an  in- 
fantry company  was  organized  there  and  then,  George  E.  Tayloe, 
Captain;  John  H.  Prince,  1st  Lieutenant;  Walter  E.  Winn,  2d 
Lieutenant;  “Doc”  Strudwick,  3d  Lieutenant;  D.  M.  Taliaffero, 
Orderly  Sergeant.  This  Company  went  to  Virginia,  as  we  have 
said. 
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The  Government  later  offered  to  receive  the  cavalry.  Cap- 
tain Tayloe  called  upon  the  remainder  of  the  Company  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  old  camp  ground  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Demop- 
olis.  A full  company  assembled.  The  Company  re-dated 
officers : J.  W.  Tayloe,  Captain ; Ivey  F.  Lewis,  1st  Lieutenant ; 

R.  C.  Randolph,  2d  Lieutenant,  and Inge,  3rd  Lieutenant ; 

Steele,  Orderly  Sergeant. 

From  the  Fair  Grounds  it  was  changed  to  camp  at  Spring 
Hill,  seven  miles  east.  The  Company  had  no  tents,  nor  cooking 
utensils.  The  community  fed  the  men  and  the  horses.  Several 
men  brought  no  horses  but  were  mounted  by  individual  planters. 

In  September,  1861,  orders  to  go  to  Virginia  came.  Men  and 
horses  were  put  on  the  cars  at  Uniontown  for  Selma.  There 
the  march  by  wagon  road  took  it  to  Montgomery.  There  the 
officers  and  men  were  mustered  in.  There  all  were  entrained 
for  Richmond  and  thence  sent  to  the  army  under  Beauregard 
at  Manassas.  At  Manassas  the  Company  became  Company  “E”, 
Jeff  Davis  Legion,  commanded  by  Major  Will  T.  Martin,  a lawyer 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  a soldierly  man  in  appearance  and  a skilful 
officer.  He  was  promoted  Brigadier  General  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  in 
January,  1863. 


Captain  Tayloe  served  on  scouting  service  with  his  Com- 
pany in  the  winter  of  1861-62  on  the  Potomac.  As  the  army 
was  moved  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  to  the  Peninsula,  to  meet 
the  enemy,  Gen.  McClellan,  there,  he  sought  transfer  to  the 
staff  of  Major  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  There  he  was  made  Adjutant 
and  Inspector  General,  promoted  to  Major.  He  was  active  in 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  May  31st,  1862  and  June  1st.  He 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  loss  of  the  commander,  Gen. 
Johnston,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  first  day.  He  made  an  hon- 
orable name  for  conduct  there.  He  was  even  more  active  in 
the  “Seven  Days”  around  Richmond.  Some  of  his  observations 
and  personal  experiences  come  into  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  history.  In  the  progress  of  the  several  days  battle,  he  had 
orders  to  report  to  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  found  the  Gen- 
eral asleep  in  the  night,  stretched  on  a log  in  the  swamp,  with  a 
sentinel  posted  with  orders  not  to  permit  the  repose  of  the 
commander  to  be  disturbed.  The  General  had  not  recovered 
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strength  from  the  historic  Valley  Campaign,  further  taxed  by  his 
visit  of  thirty  miles  by  horseback  to  meet  Gen.  Lee.  He  re- 
quired sleep  in  a normal  condition.  Tayloe,  finding  he  must  wait 
to  meet  the  General,  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  stump,  nodding. 
Col.  T.  T.  Mareford  of  the  2d  Virginia  Cavalry  rode  up  with  a 
message  to  the  General,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  deliver. 
The  next  day,  perhaps.  Gen.  Hill  sent  Tayloe  to  enquire  why 
an  engineer  had  not  repaired  a bridge.  The  staff  officer  found 
the  engineer,  with  the  men  under  him  waiting  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  broken  bridge.  In  answer  to  the  demand  on  him,  he 
said:  “Come  with  me,  Major.”  As  the  two  approached  the 

relic  of  the  bridge,  the  enemy’s  battery  from  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  opened  upon  them.  “There,  you  have  my  answer,” 
exclaimed  the  engineer.  Tayloe  drew  his  horse  behind  a large 
standing  tree  until  the  firing  slacked.  Having  turned  his  head 
back  to  report  his  eye  caught  a recumbent  man  in  gray,  prone 
on  a log,  his  bridle  rein  over  his  arm  and  a self  evidently 
killed  by  the  recent  artillery  firing.  He  turned  away  to  gratify 
curiosity.  There  he  found  the  still  sleeping  General  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Sometime,  late  in  1862,  Major  Tayloe  resigned  from  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  purpose  to  apply  for  service 
under  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn  then  in  command  the  Cavalry  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  headquarters  then  at  Murfreesboro 
under  Gen.  Bragg.  He  brought  home  with  letters  to  Van  Dorn 
of  the  highest  character.  Gen.  Rodes  wrote  that  he  was  a gen- 
tleman and  a soldier,  in  the  latter  position  he  was  exceptionally 
efficient  “in  action.” 

Gen.  Van  Dorn  did  not  live  to  see  the  proposed  applicant. 
He  was  assassinated  in  broad  day  at  his  desk  in  his  office  in 
Spring  Hill  by  a citizen,  who  was  said  to  have  previous  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy. 

Major  Tayloe  spent  the  year  1868  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  large  plantation,  producing  corn  and  pork  to  the 
Confederate  Army.  The  next  year  he  reported  to  Col.  T.  T. 
Manford,  his  brother-in-law,  to  take  the  place  of  his  brother, 
Lomax  Tayloe,  a young  man  who  fell  in  battle  as  Adjutant  of 
the  2d  Virginia  Cavalry.  Manford  was  promoted  Brigadier 
of  Cavalry  and  Wade  Hampton,  commanding  the  Cavalry  of  the 
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Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  some  like  position,  Tayloe  was 
found  at  Appomattox. 

A personal  reminiscence  may  be  worth  preserving  here : 
His  valet,  Jesse,  full  blood  negro,  attended  him  in  the  army. 
His  pleasure  was  to  be  the  best  forager  among  the  officers’ 
servants,  the  best  cook  in  the  army  and  valet  who  always  had  a 
laundered  fresh  shirt  collar  for  his  master  and  kept  his  bit 
and  stirrups  “as  bright  as  General  Lee’s.” 

Jesse  was  a son  of  the  old  mama  who  nursed  the  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Tayloe.  Major  Tayloe  and  Jesse 
arrived  at  his  father’s  home,  in  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  on  his 
way  back  home  in  Alabama,  with  his  parole  from  Appomattox. 
He  had  not  a dollar  current  money  to  proceed  on  the  thousand 
miles  horseback,  the  two.  Having  heard  the  tale,  the  old 
mama  came  to  the  rescue.  She  had  saved,  other  servants  about 
the  home  and  laborers  on  the  farm  had  saved.  Now  they  col- 
lected a purse  of  fractional  silver  up  to  $50,  to  enable  the  young 
master  and  Jesse  to  proceed,  mounted.  On  the  way  in  South 
Carolina  they  found  stores  collected  by  the  Confederate  army. 


Edward  Thornton  Tayloe 

Son  of  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe,  owner  of  the  Windsor  plan- 
tation, but  a distinguished  citizen  of  Washington  City. 

The  son  here  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  College.  He  was 
born  at  Washington  about  the  year  1828.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a lady  of  rare  accomplishments  and  in- 
telligence. He  came  to  live  on  the  Windsor  plantation  about 
the  year  1852,  merely  a perfunctory  agent  of  his  father.  Later 
he  came  to  heir  of  the  Oak  Grove  plantation,  in  Perry  County, 
which  he  improved  in  the  best  style  known.  He  continued  to 
keep  home  at  Windsor  while  he  kept  residence  also. 

Mr.  Tayloe  was  thoroughly  a man  of  the  world.  He  was 
single  until  he  had  well  passed  forty  but  was  ever  temperate. 
When  the  Cavalry  of  the  Canebrake  Legion  was  started  under 
orders  for  Virginia  he  provided  a fine  horse  for  himself,  thor- 
oughly equipped,  to  go  with  it.  The  mustering  officer  at  Mont- 
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gomery  refused  to  pass  him.  He  was  hardly  five  feet  high, 
weighing  98  pounds,  one  eye  blinded  by  his  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism, confining  him  to  bed  frequently.  Seeing  his  rejection 
from  the  Company,  he  sought  a substitute.  He  found  a young 
Pole,  who  would  accept  his  equipped  horse  as  a gift  and  enlist 
for  twelve  months,  the  rule  that  controlled  at  that  time.  I know 
not  what  became  of  the  substitute  in  the  chances  of  war  but  the 
principal  eventually  did  his  own  fighting  and  did  it  to  the  honor 
of  his  country  and  the  credit  of  his  name. 

He  remounted  and  equipped  himself,  mounted  his  black 
valet  William,  went  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  en- 
listed as  private  in  Company  “E”  (Canebrake  Legion),  Jeff 
Davis  Legion  in  the  spring  of  1862.  His  neighbor  of  Windsor 
plantation  and  intimate  friend,  Maj.  Ivey  F.  Lewis,  was  in 
command.  At  the  outset,  he  warned  Maj.  Lewis  not  to  favor 
him  in  any  military  duty.  Lewis  was  a good  soldier  and  the 
friendly  injunction  was  not  indeed  necessary.  The  chronic  rheu- 
matism that  had  blinded  one  eye  and  had  held  its  victim  in  bed 
at  times  through  for  years  was  forgotten  in  war.  One  occa- 
sion, he  laid  down  at  night  after  a long  day’s  march  on  a pile 
of  dead  leaves  found  in  a depression  of  the  surface.  Next  morn- 
ing he  awoke  to  find  a stream  of  rain  that  had  fallen,  uncon- 
scious to  him,  now  running  under  him.  He  was  well  mounted 
on  a bay  mare,  that  was  perfectly  groomed  by  William.  William 
foraged  on  the  spare  horse  and  cooked  acceptably. 

Orders  issued  from  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of 
the  Confederate  Army  publishing  an  Honor  Roll,  under  date, 
“Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  10,  1864.”  On  the  list  appeared,  “Private 
E.  T.  Tayloe,  Company  E,  Fleetwood.”  He  received  two  sabre 
cuts  on  the  back  of  his  head,  that  disabled  him  for  service  for 
several  weeks. 

He  was  promoted  Lieutenant  and  selected  for  promotion  to 
Captain.  In  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant,  Maj.  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler, 
commanding  a Division  of  Cavalry,  employed  him.  Butler  was 
transferred  with  his  cavalry  from  Virginia  to  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  in  North  Carolina  in  February,  1865.  The  Army  of 
Tennessee  met  Gen.  Sherman  in  North  Carolina  in  March,  1865, 
in  several  contacts.  Gen.  Butler  took  Lieutenant  Tayloe  to  a 
private  residence  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville  and  the  two  went 
together  in  a wide  bed  at  early  hour  in  the  night  to  send  their 
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clothes  to  the  washerwoman.  The  day  before  Butler  and  Wheeler 
had  fought  the  invading  cavalry  under  Kilpatrick  ten  miles  west 
of  Fayetteville  and  left  it  in  a bad  humor.  The  two  men  in  bed 
could  hear  the  scrubbing  of  the  clothes  out  in  the  back  yard. 
The  entire  furnishings  of  each  man  was  in  the  tubs  except  boots, 
hats  and  overcoats.  At  this  moment  a sentinel  rushed  into  the 
door  exclaiming:  “The  Yankees  are  in  town !”  Instantly,  Major 
General  and  Lieutenant,  clad  in  boots,  overcoat  and  hat,  the 
clothes  in  the  wash  tubs  abandoned,  mounted  in  hot  haste.  Upon 
arrival  they  found  several  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  in 
line  mounted,  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy.  Hardee  was  in 
command.  Hampton  spoke : “General  Hardee,  this  is  a mounted 
force;  I am  commander  of  Cavalry.”  “Certainly,  General.” 
Hampton  took  command;  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Reynolds,  scout  of 
Wheeler’s  corps,  was  in  the  line.  General  Butler  and  Lieutenant 
Tayloe  joined  the  attacking  party.  Hampton  killed  two  of 
the  enemy  in  that  fight.  The  two  men  who  had  been  called 
from  bed  went  back  for  their  wet  clothes  and  yet  put  them  on 
wet  and  rode  away.  The  rheumatic  Lieutenant  suffered  not  at  all 
but  the  younger  Major  General,  hardened  by  four  years  cavalry 
service,  having  lost  a foot  by  hostile  shot  meantime,  took  croup 
and  came  near  dying  from  the  experience  with  wet  clothes. 


Butler’s  cavalry  escaped  surrender  at  Appomattox  but  was 
overtaken  with  the  same  fate  at  Greensboro,  on  April  26,  1865, 
by  Johnston’s  terms  from  Sherman. 

The  paroled  prisoner  in  the  case  here,  made  his  way  to 
Richmond,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  reported  to 
the  Provost.  He  requested  the  privilege  of  sending  a telegram. 
He  would  call  for  a remittance  of  travelling  expenses  to  Wash- 
ington City,  naming  his  correspondent  as  his  father.  “Sir,  are 
you  a son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe  of  Washington?”  “I  am, 
sir.”  Instantly  the  Provost’s  purse  was  thrown  upon  the  pris- 
oner’s hand ! The  ready  money  for  travelling  expenses  was  at 
hand.  The  proffer  so  courteously  made  was  rejected,  however. 

The  telegram  sent,  brought  the  travelling  money  promptly. 
The  route  led  by  water  to  the  wharf  at  Washington.  The  little 
paroled  prisoner  in  gray  jeans  jacket,  bearing  a big  revolver 
around  his  waist  walked  to  the  door  of  his  father  opposite  the 
White  House.  On  the  way  many  soldiers  in  blue  passing  to 
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and  from  the  White  House  scowled.  Many  seeing  him  gave  sign 
of  displeasure. 

His  tailor  had  been  forewarned  and  Sunday  came  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  St.  John’s  (Episcopal)  Church.  His  father 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Boston  harbor, 
Fort  Warren,  and  his  pew  there  had  been  vacant  some  time. 
The  sexton  had  escorted  Major  General  Hunter,  U.S.A.,  to  a seat 
in  that  long  vacant  pew.  The  paroled  Confederate  prisoner 
approached  the  pew  door,  saw  that  General  Hunter  was  seated 
within — the  only  occupant.  He  had  heard  credible  reports  of 
Hunter’s  raid  on  the  Valley  of  Virginia — it  was  terrible.  Mr. 
Tayloe  laid  open  the  pew  door,  stood  in  an  attitude  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  General  Hunter  was  called  upon  thus  to  leave 
his  seat.  The  General,  seeing  there  was  room  for  Mr.  Tayloe, 
held  his  seat  undisturbed.  Mr.  Tayloe  turned  on  his  heel  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  walked  from  the  church  and 
General  Hunter. 


Richard  Henry  Lewis 

Mr.  Lewis  graduated  with  first  honor  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  went  from  Edgeworth  County.  He  came 
to  the  Canebrake,  the  upper  part  of  Marengo  County,  now  Hale, 
in  1830  with  many  negroes.  He  bought  two  plantations,  one 
that  became  known  as  “Bleak  House,”  on  Prairie  Creek,  a feeder 
of  the  Black  Warrior,  a few  miles  north  of  Prairieville ; the  other 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newberne.  He  was  one  of  the  planters  who 
navigated  Prairie  Creek,  while  in  flood,  with  flat  boats  laden 
with  cotton  that  was  floated  into  the  Black  Warrior  to  meet 
steam  boats  bound  for  market  at  Mobile. 

In  1832  he  married  in  North  Carolina  Miss  Mary  Foreman. 
His  bride  returned  with  him  to  the  Bleak  House  plantation. 
A son  and  later  a daughter  were  born  to  them  at  that  plantation. 
In  1840  Mrs.  Lewis  died  at  Greensboro.  Mr.  Lewis  returned 
to  North  Carolina  carrying  his  son  and  daughter.  There  he  con- 
tracted a second  marriage  and  from  that  was  born  Richard 
Henry  Lewis,  Jr.,  who  became  a distinction  of  physician  there 
but  never  lived  in  Alabama. 
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Mr.  Lewis  conducted  his  plantations  with  marked  success. 
For  the  Bleak  House  place,  he  employed  an  overseer,  Steed. 
While  at  the  Newberne  place  he  employed  an  overseer,  Robin- 
son. The  two  men  remained  in  the  employment  of  his  inherit- 
ing children,  long  after  their  father  died.  The  Canebrake  roads 
in  winter  season  were  difficult.  Prairie  Creek  bisected  the  Bleak 
House  plantation  and  emptied  into  the  Black  Warrior  river  just 
above  Areola.  The  cotton  made  at  the  Bleak  House  plantation, 
in  the  bad  road  season,  was  carried  by  flat  boat  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  to  await  there  the  coming  of  a steam  boat  for 
Mobile. 

Mr.  Lewis,  known  as  “Judge”  Lewis,  was  a man  of  admir- 
able energy  and  successful  cotton  planter. 


Major  Ivey  Foreman  Lewis 

Major  Lewis,  son  of  Richard  Henry  Lewis  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Foreman,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1833,  on  a visit 
there  of  his  mother.  He  came  to  Bleak  House  in  his  infancy 
but  following  the  death  of  his  mother  at  Greensboro,  in  1840,  he 
was  sent  to  North  Carolina  where  he  continued  to  live  with 
relatives  and  his  father.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  I do  not  know,  at  this  writing,  when  he  came 
to  take  possession  of  the  Bleak  House  plantation  by  inheritance 
but  about  in  1857,  he  married  Miss  Kate  Rhodes  of  Choctaw 
County,  living  near  a favorite  summer  resort,  Bladen  Springs, 
at  that  time  by  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  people  of  society.  She 
had  been  educated  at  the  academy  supported  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  there.  She  was 
recognized  in  the  ball  room  at  the  Springs  as  a brilliant  belle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  accompanied  by  their  maiden  sister, 
Miss  Mary,  went  to  Europe.  They  used  their  opportunity  prof- 
itably. They  gave  orders  for  copies  of  a considerable  number 
of  famous  paintings  in  galleries  of  art  on  the  continent.  These 
were  hung  in  the  handsome  newly  built  residence  on  Bleak 
House. 

The  touring  party  returned  to  New  York  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  pausing  on  their  way  to  Alabama  at  the  Virginia 
Springs.  Having  a beautiful  home  ready  for  their  reception, 
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the  three  settled  there  prepared  to  engage  in  the  hospitable 
habits  of  the  Canebrake.  No  hosts  proved  to  be  more  popular 
or  nothing  surpassing  their  elegance  and  high  bred  cordiality. 
The  splendid  imported  paintings  found  under  their  roof  was 
peculiar  to  them. 

The  Bleak  House  plantation  fell  by  inheritance  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
while  the  Newberne  fell  the  same  way  to  Miss  Mary.  She  made 
her  home  with  her  brother  and  sister. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Lewis  became  1st  Lieutenant  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Canebrake  organized  to  join  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  promoted  by  the 
resignation  of  Captain  J.  W.  Tayloe. 

The  first  opportunity  offered,  he  engaged  in  distinction. 
As  Captain  of  Company  “E”,  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  he  rode  in 
Stuart’s  excursion  around  McClellan’s  invading  Peninsula  Army. 
He  had  ridden  from  home  a large  bay  horse,  whose  gait  was 
well  trained  for  the  saddle.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  his  horse  called  on,  to  go  at  least  36  hours. 

The  Jeff  Davis  Legion  became  one  of  the  commands  that 
gave  honor  to  the  cavalry  of  the  honor  of  Gen.  Lee’s  army. 
Major  Will  T.  Martin,  of  Natchez,  commanded  until  he  was  pro- 
moted Brigadier  General  and  transferred  to  Wheeler’s  corps, 
Army  of  Tennessee.  Major  Lewis  succeeded  Martin  until  Ap- 
pomattox or  rather  until  Johnston’s  surrender  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  April  26,  1865. 

Major  Lewis  was  severely  wounded  and  was  at  home  when 
Johnston  surrendered.  The  Jeff  Davis  Legion  was  a part  of 
Butler’s  Division,  that  had  been  transferred  to  South  Carolina 
in  February,  1865,  to  meet  the  advance  there  of  Gen.  Sherman. 
Butler’s  Division,  reduced  to  about  one  thousand  men  and  Wheel- 
er’s corps  that  was  about  five  thousand,  were  placed  under  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  promoted  to  Lieutenant  General.  Butler  and 
Wheeler  never  operated  together,  under  general  orders,  but  both 
fought  in  the  fight  of  March  10th,  against  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
on  the  road.  There  Major  Lewis  was  disabled  by  a rifle  ball 
through  the  leg,  above  the  knee.  This  was  the  wound  that  car- 
ried him  home.  He  left  his  wounded  horse  and  his  negro  valet 
on  a farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle  field,  with  his  sabre. 
He  never  recovered  possession  of  either  horse  or  sabre. 
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Lieutenant  General  W.  J.  Hardee,  C.S.A. 

Genl.  Hardee  did  not  belong  to  the  list  of  Canebrake  cotton 
planters,  1819-6  ?,  but  he  occupied  a relation  to  the  Canebrake, 
and  the  planters,  later,  that  in  various  capacities  he  became 
endeared  to  all  the  people,  all  in  his  reputation  to  some  as 
neighbors. 

He  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  or  about  1817.  He  attend- 
ed school  there  and  was  graduated,  1838,  from  West  Point.  He 
had  a brother,  a merchant  of  mark  in  Savannah.  He  was  one 
of  the  citizens  of  that  captured  city,  by  Gen.  Sherman,  in  1865, 
who  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  safety  of  a large  quantity 
of  cotton  from  the  torch  of  the  enemy. 

Hardee  was  a born-soldier.  His  person  was  commanding, 
his  voice  firm,  his  temper  combative.  Soldiers  of  all  ranks, 
from  private  with  his  musket  to  the  General  commanding,  relied 
on  Hardee.  I saw  a diary  of  a private  soldier,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  spoke  of  a grand  review  of  Bragg’s 
Confederate  Army  at  Pensacola  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of 
1861.  From  his  place  in  the  line,  he  was  impressed  of  the  martial 
bearing  of  the  General  commanding,  well  mounted,  a fine  horse- 
man. The  appearance  of  Gen.  Hardee  specially  impressed  him. 

From  West  Point  Hardee  entered  the  infantry  of  the  army. 
He  participated  in  the  Seminole  war  and  later  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  In  Mexico  he  won  honors  and  brevet  promotion  of 
rank.  He  was  made  Commandant  at  West  Point,  with  local 
rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  detailed  by  the  War  Department  to 
prepare  a text  of  Tactics  United  States  Army.  He  went  to 
France  to  prepare  the  work.  Gen.  Scott,  the  commander  of  the 
army,  was  the  author  of  the  work  on  tactics  then  in  use  by  the 
army.  Col.  Hardee  was  under  orders,  to  supervise  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work.  A civilian,  friend  of  both  soldiers,  saw  the 
General  commanding  and  the  Colonel,  both  tall  figures,  meet 
on  the  parlor  floor  of  the  fashionable  hotel  of  Philadelphia. 
‘‘Hardee,”  exclaimed  the  General,  “what  business  brings  you 
here?”  The  short  reply  was  ready:  “General,  I am  here  to  su- 
pervise the  publication  of  my  work  on  Army  Tactics.”  Scott 
abruptly  passed  on,  without  a word  more.  To  the  civilian  in 
the  case  Col.  Hardee  addressed  himself : “How  long  was  your 
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call  this  morning  on  Miss ?”  “Forty-five  minutes!”  The 

Colonel,  an  expert  beau,  corrected  him : never  prolong  a call 
on  a young  lady,  where  you  hope  to  leave  an  impression,  longer 
than  fifteen  minutes.  He  always  kissed  the  girls  when  meeting 
and  parting. 

When  Georgia  seceded,  January  9th,  1861,  Col.  Hardee 
promptly  resigned  from  the  United  States  Army,  offering  his 
sword  to  the  Confederacy.  The  Provisional  ordered  that  all 
resignations  from  the  United  States  Army  should  retain  in  the 
Confederate  army  the  rank  thus  abandoned.  Col.  Hardee,  now 
offering  service,  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  and  ordered  to 
Fort  Morgan.  His  appearance  at  Pensacola  on  review,  as  just 
mentioned,  was  temporary.  From  Fort  Morgan  he  was  ordered 
to  the  trans-Mississippi  Department.  Thence  he  was  ordered  to 
a command  at  Kentucky.  Polk,  Hardee,  and  Buckner  had  com- 
mands there,  united  finally  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh  followed,  April  6-7,  1862.  The  Army 
of  the  Mississippi,  Confederate,  was  engaged,  Hardee  leading 
the  first  line,  Bragg  the  second,  and  third  by  Polk,  Breckenridge 
with  Kentucky  Brigade  in  reserve.  Hardee  led  the  line  of  battle 
to  the  contact,  beginning  at  about  sunrise.  He  fought  success- 
fully until  about  5 o’clock  the  same  afternoon  when  orders  ar- 
rived to  withdraw  the  troops  for  the  night.  Hardee  received  a 
slight  wound  when  the  rider’s  blood  trickled  upon  the  flank  of 
“Black  Auster,”  his  horse  where  it  mingled  with  blood.  Gen. 
Basil  Duke  relates  that  toward  midday  when  the  battle  raged 
and  the  army  was  somewhat  confused,  he,  then  Lieutenant  of 
Cavalry,  met  Hardee  on  the  field.  Duke  called  for  orders  how 
to  fight.  Hardee  replied:  “Go  in,  and  fight  all  you  see,”  was 

the  curt  answer. 

Hardee  won  the  prize  of  confidence  in  the  army  and  his 
superiors  in  this,  perhaps  the  hardest  fought  of  all  fields  of  the 
four  years  combat.  (Gen.  Sherman’s  report) 

The  next  battle  was  Perryville,  Ky.,  on  Oct.  8th,  following. 
Hardee  warned  Bragg  before  the  day  of  the  peril  of  his  tactics. 
The  Confederate  Commander  was  able  to  withdraw  a smaller 
force  from  the  front  of  a larger  one. 

There  were  three  great  battles  within  ten  months.  The 
last  of  the  three,  Murfreesboro,  fought  on  December  31st,  1862. 
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Hardee  opened  that  day  at  daylight,  on  the  left  flank  of  Bragg. 
He  drove  the  enemy,  Rosecrans,  from  the  start.  Polk  joined 
his  right  flank  about  one  hour  later.  He  drove  the  enemy  until 
half  the  afternoon  was  passed.  His  report  says,  that  he  needed 
only  one  Division  to  have  broken  Rosecrans  into  fragments. 
That  Division,  Stevens’s,  10,000  strong,  was  on  the  way  to  the 
field,  when  President  Davis  having  arrived  a few  days  before, 
ordered  it  to  Mississippi,  the  President  also  ordered  his  com- 
mander of  the  Department,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  to  Missis- 
sippi. He  would  have  commanded  at  Murfreesboro  instead  of 
Bragg,  in  the  orderly  condition  of  things.  Hardee’s  official  Re- 
port said  his  conclusions  from  personal  observation  of  the  all 
day’s  conflict  of  the  two  armies,  that  man  to  man,  the  South- 
erner was  the  most  effective  fighter.  The  enemy  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  field  artillery  of  longer  range.  For  instance,  Lieu- 
tenant Polk,  young  son  of  the  Lieutenant  General  Polk  on  the 
field,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  one  piece  from  position 
because  it  could  not  reach  the  line  of  the  enemy  that  played  upon 
him. 


Gen.  Polk,  having  engaged  on  Hardee’s  left,  fought  glorious- 
ly all  day  and  drove  Sheridan,  that  confronted  him. 

After  Bragg  led  his  army  from  middle  Tennessee  into  North- 
ern Georgia,  the  Government  at  Richmond  ordered  him  to  Mis- 
sissippi, to  reorganize  the  demoralized  army  of  Pemberton, 
capitulated  at  Vicksburg.  Polk  fought  at  Chickamauga  but  Har- 
dee was  in  Mississippi,  Sept.  19-20,  when  that  field  was  fought. 

Hardee  was  returned  to  Bragg  in  North  Georgia. 

Hardee  was  second  in  command  to  Bragg  at  the  disgraceful 
defeat  at  Missionary  Ridge  in  November,  1863.  Bragg  applied 
to  relief  from  command.  Hardee  automatically  rose  to  command. 
President  Davis  insisted  upon  him  to  receive  the  army,  reorgan- 
ize it  at  Dalton,  where  it  had  ceased  to  retreat.  Hardee  replied, 
that  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  then  in  Mississippi  without  an  active 
army,  was  the  man  for  the  place;  that  he  himself  was  not  of 
vision  sufficient  to  take  the  place. 

Johnston  taking  command  Dec.  28,  1863,  Hood  and  Polk 
ultimately  joined  him  as  corps  commanders. 
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Sherman  was  preparing  to  assault  Johnston  when  Hardee 
hastened  off  to  Marengo  County  to  marry  Miss  Lewis. 

The  collision  of  Johnston  and  Sherman  opened  at  Resaca 
on  May  13,  14,  15.  At  the  time,  friends  in  the  Canebrake  under- 
stood that  Hardee  rode  each  of  the  pair  of  bay  harness  horses 
that  Mrs.  Hardee  had  carried  with  her,  as  she  followed  her  newly 
made  soldier  husband  to  the  field  and  that  each  had  been  wound- 
ed under  him  at  that  fight. 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis  opposed  the  promotion  in  the  old 
army  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  over  A.  S.  Johnston.  He  succeeded, 
as  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  reverse  their  ranks. 
Johnston  was  a great  and  devoted  soldier  to  his  country  and 
to  his  profession.  While  at  Manassas  in  September,  1861,  he 
addressed  an  eloquent  and  complaining  letter  to  the  President, 
charging  illegality  in  his  reversing  the  ranks  of  the  two  names. 

Johnston  recovered  from  his  almost  desperate  wound  at 
Seven  Pines  May  31st.  He  led  the  army  to  meet  Sherman  daily 
and  nightly  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  from  May  5th  to  July 
17th.  There  he  was  removed  by  telegram  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Lieutenant  General  Hood  was  ordered  to  take  command. 
Hardee  declared  Hood  had  not  the  intellectual  capacity  or  the 
experience  (Hardee’s  Official  Report)  equal  to  the  command. 
Hood  had  been  selected  for  the  place.  Hardee  as  we  see  had 
given  offense  by  refusing  command  at  Dalton  which  Bragg  left 
and  also  by  insisting  that  Johnston  was  the  man. 

Hood  took  part  in  much  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war 
about  Atlanta  in  which  he  made  repeated  complaint  against 
Hardee. 

Hardee  requested  to  be  transferred  from  Hood’s  army. 
He  was  ordered  to  Charleston  from  which  post  Gen.  Beauregard, 
long  there,  was  transferred. 

The  yellow  fever  had  been  imported  to  Charleston  in  the 
summer  of  1864  and  Hardee  found  it  raging  there.  Mrs.  Hardee 
followed  him  there  but  he  placed  her  at  Summerville,  an  in- 
terior point.  He  went  there  by  rail  every  afternoon,  returning 
to  the  city  next  day. 
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He  evacuated  Charleston,  Fort  Sumter  so  long  and  success- 
fully defended,  and  the  coast  when  Sherman  had  flanked  the 
position  and  made  it  untenable.  He  joined  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina.  He  led  a cavalry  in  the  last  fighting  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  and  while  he  led,  his  son,  a youth  of  seventeen 
years,  fell  in  the  action. 

Hardee  was  leader  in  several  of  the  most  desperate  battles 
of  the  war.  First,  he  led  the  van  at  Shiloh,  April  6th,  1862,  the 
field  Sherman  pronounced  years  after  the  greatest  battle  of  the 
war;  he  led  at  Perryville,  Ky.,  seven  months  later;  he  led  at 
Murfreesboro  three  months  after  Perryville;  he  was  the  pivot 
of  the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign  under  Johnson  May  5-July  17th, 
1864 ; he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  August  22d,  the 
same  year,  the  bloodiest  of  all  the  battles  of  the  war,  he  thought. 
Before  then,  he  had  saved  Bragg's  army  at  Missionary  Ridge. 

After  the  surrender  of  Johnston  at  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, April  26,  1865,  General  and  Mrs.  Hardee  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Misses  Anna,  Sally  and  Bessy,  came  by  army  ambulance 
drawn  by  mules,  arrived  at  the  plantation  near  Newberne,  then 
Marengo  County.  Subsequently  Miss  Anna  married  Maj.  N.  R. 
Chambliss  of  the  Confederate  army,  Miss  Sally  married  Col.  T. 
B.  Roy,  Adjutant  General  of  Hardee’s  staff,  Miss  Bessy  mar- 
ried Mr.  Gage  of  Birmingham. 

The  Hardee  family  lived  in  the  log  cabin  of  four  rooms, 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  overseer.  They  were  people  of 
rare  intelligence  and  social  qualities.  They  entertained  many 
neighbors  there.  Some  guests  of  the  day  expected  to  go  after 
3 o’clock  dinner.  The  ambulance  came  to  the  door,  a sharp 
shower  of  rain  fell,  the  lately  freed  negro  driver  took  upon  him- 
self to  drive  off  alone  under  shelter.  The  General  dispensed 
discipline ; seized  his  collar  and  shook  him  soundly.  Mrs.  Hardee 
had  cotton  stored  on  the  plantation.  The  General  released  some 
of  it  to  the  Selma  market,  at  a rich  price,  perhaps  $200.00  the 
bale.  There  remembering  the  predicament  President  Davis  was 
in,  confined  in  Fort  Monroe,  he  caused  a goodly  part  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  sent  to  him  anonymously,  of  course,  he  chose  to 
make  the  remittance  by  proxy  and  anonymously.  In  that  in- 
cident lies  an  interest.  Gen.  Hood  was  under  deep  resentment 
because  of  alleged  military  conduct  of  Hardee  in  the  battle 
of  July  20th,  near  Atlanta,  and  on  August  22d,  the  great  and 
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bloody  battle  and  the  later  battle  at  Jonesboro.  Naturally  Presi- 
dent Davis  took  the  side  of  Hood  as  against  the  Hardee,  partisans 
of  Johnston.  Hardee,  having  been  a warm  supporter  of  the 
President  regardless  of  strained  relations  of  Davis  and  John- 
ston, felt  cut  to  the  quick  at  the  espoused  by  the  latter  of  the 
side  of  Hood.  Thus  the  President,  behind  bars,  probably  never 
knew  the  donor  of  a certain  contribution  of  cash  to  his  neces- 
sities at  that  time. 

When  the  season  for  passenger  boats  on  the  rivers  feeding 
Mobile  came,  General  and  Mrs.  Hardee  went  to  the  Battle  House 
at  Mobile.  As  soon  as  his  name  appeared  on  the  register  of  the 
hotel,  the  number  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  who 
lived  there  promptly  sent  their  cards  in  to  him.  His  first  step 
with  him  to  re-enter  society  was  to  order  a suit  from  the  tailor. 
He  had  been  in  army  uniform  all  his  manhood.  Referring  to 
this  crisis  in  his  wardrobe,  he  said  “rebel”  as  he  had  been  and 
so  remained,  in  order  to  prepare  a new  suit  for  his  appearance 
at  the  dinner,  where  he  was  expected  by  his  former  brother 
army  officers  of  the  old  army,  he  selected  cadet  gray.  He  hoped 
his  guests  would  not  take  offence. 

The  negro  emanctipated  population  was  heavy  about  New- 
berne.  The  agents  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  were  unfriendly 
to  the  old  planters  who  lived  on  their  plantations.  A public 
meeting  was  convened  at  Newberne  to  which  Gen.  Hardee  was 
invited  to  consider  the  security  of  the  community.  He  went  and 
was  called  on  to  lead  the  action  determined  upon,  if  any.  He 
declined  to  lead  but  he  would  follow  in  the  course  of  his  neigh- 
bors who,  as  he  said,  stood  “above  an  earthquake.” 

A cotton  plantation,  with  free  negro  labor  enfranchised  and 
unsettled  by  carpet-bag  politicians  in  control  of  the  polls,  did 
not  invite  Gen.  Hardee  to  enterprise.  While  living  there  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Selma  & Meridian  Railroad.  A meet- 
ing of  the  Directory  assembled  at  Demopolis.  One  of  the  oldest 
in  service  on  the  Board  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  left 
his  seat,  in  deliberation,  precipitately  to  speak  with  a visitor 
at  the  door.  The  President  presiding,  shocked  at  the  rudeness 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  L.,  spoke  sharply:  “Gentlemen,  we  suspend  our 

proceedings  until  Mr.  L finds  it  convenient  to  return  to 

the  Board.” 
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Less  than  a year  passed  on  the  plantation,  General  and 
Mrs.  Hardee  engaged  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gains  Whit- 
field at  Demopolis,  and  there  they  lived.  By  January  1st,  1867, 
they  occupied  one  of  the  best  homes  in  Selma,  with  their  daugh- 
ters. The  General  engaged  in  the  warehouse  business.  He  be- 
came active  in  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  He  led  a dele- 
gation, of  which  Gen.  John  T.  Morgan  was  the  principal,  to  New 
Orleans  to  promote  Major  Richard  M.  Robertson’s  Selma  & New 
Orleans  railroad — the  Mazattan,  Mex,  & New  York  line.  Mor- 
gan was  heard  to  exclaim : “Hardee  was  the  wisest  man  I ever 

knew.”  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  of  the  world;  Mrs. 
Hardee  was  a brilliant  conversationalist.  Their  home  at  Selma 
was  the  centre  of  the  polite  society  of  middle  Alabama.  In  those 
years  of  political  unrest,  Hardee  pacified  conflicting  factions 
by  dinners  or  other  occasions  of  council  at  his  table. 

Gen.  Hardee  about  1872  became  afflicted  with  cancerous 
symptoms  of  the  stomach.  He  went  to  Florida  and  walking 
through  an  orange  orchard  he  found  the  juice  of  that  fruit 
improved  his  health. 

In  the  early  summer,  1873,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hardee, 
he  went  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  In  the  fall  months  he 
turned  his  course  homeward.  As  his  train  journeyed,  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  going  that  way,  entered  his  car.  Finding 
him  prostrate  and  emaciated,  he  felt  deeply  the  spectacle;  the 
dashing  soldier  overcome.  Johnston  threw  himself  on  the  re- 
cumbent figure  to  embrace  it.  It  was  a reverent  scene.  Arrived 
at  Wytheville,  it  was  found  the  patient  too  feeble  to  continue 
the  travel.  November  6,  1873,  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  body  was  at  once  carried  on  to  Selma  for  sepulture.  No 
such  a funeral  was  ever  known  to  that  town,  before  or  since. 
William  R.  King  is  buried  there,  John  Tyler  Morgan  is  buried 
there  and  Edmond  Winston  Pettus,  but  the  greatest  public  dem- 
onstration known  at  a funeral  in  Alabama  was  that  in  honor  of 
General  Hardee. 

The  gentle,  child-wife  pined  and  soon  died  of  a broken  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  VII 
Miss  Mary  Foreman  Lewis 

Daughter  and  only  daughter,  one  of  the  two  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Lewis  of  Bleak  House,  born  in  1838. 

As  we  have  seen,  she  was  heir  of  the  plantation  and  negroes 
near  Newberne  but  she  lived  in  her  maidenhood  in  the  family 
of  her  brother  at  Bleak  House.  My  recollection  is,  Miss  Mary 
was  at  school  in  France  when  her  brother  married.  The  brother 
and  bride  joined  her  then  for  a tour  and  returned  together  home. 

Miss  Mary  lived  at  Bleak  House,  entering  the  society  of 
the  Canebrake  with  zeal.  She  became  notable  in  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  When  the  Infantry 
Company  of  the  Canebrake  Legion,  Capt.  Geo.  E.  Tayloe,  pre- 
pared to  march  to  Virginia,  May,  1861,  she  ordered  a banner  of 
silk  on  which  was  painted  a female  figure,  prepared  in  Mobile, 
for  presentation  to  it.  It  was  presented  in  proper  formalities, 
the  Captain  responding  with  soldierly  sentiment. 

Lieutenant  General  W.  J.  Hardee,  a widower  with  four 
children,  the  youngest  nearly  grown,  arrived  at  Demopolis  on 
duty  in  September,  1863,  following  the  fall  of  the  Confederate 
post  Vicksburg.  Miss  Mary  visited  the  camp.  There  she  won 
the  heart  of  the  Lieutenant  General  commanding.  He  took  her 
on  horseback  to  see  the  troops.  He  was  tall,  lithe,  handsome, 
short  hair  and  moustache  white,  48  years  of  age;  she  was  26, 
slight  of  figure,  graceful  as  a gazelle,  black  heavy  hair,  large, 
soft  expressive  brown  eyes. 

Gen.  Hardee  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Mary  Lewis.  The 
wedding  was  appointed  for  February,  1864.  He  was  second  in 
command  under  J.  E.  Johnston,  Army  of  Tennessee,  confronting 
Sherman  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  a perilous  situation. 

In  January  the  bride  elect  took  a boat  for  Mobile  to  search 
the  trade-forsaken  dry  goods  shelves  for  a trousseau.  The  boat 
began  the  return  trip  to  Demopolis,  destined  never  to  complete 
it.  In  the  darkness  of  night  it  struck  a snag,  not  far  from  the 
land  about  half  way  its  voyage ; a number  of  passengers  aboard ; 
two  ladies,  Miss  Lewis  and  Miss  Shallerfield  of  Sumter  County 
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with  her  negro  maid.  The  boat  filled  rapidly.  Mr.  Nathan  B. 
Whitfield,  Jr.,  of  Demopolis,  a young  gentleman,  rescued  Miss 
Shallerfield,  saving  her  and  also  her  maid  to  dry  land.  The 
mate  of  the  boat  swam  into  the  cabin,  lifted  Miss  Lewis  through 
a skylight  and  carried  her  to  dry  land.  The  boat  settled  to  the 
bottom.  A fire  was  built  on  the  bank  for  the  wet  rescued  pas- 
sengers, to  await  the  coming  of  the  next  boat.  Promptly  Miss 
Lewis  sent  a present  to  the  gallant  mate,  a handsome  gold  watch 
and  chain  ordered  from  Mobile. 

The  wedding  came  off  at  Bleak  House  on  a dark,  rainy 
evening  in  February.  The  bridegroom  brought  with  him  Major 
General  Patrick  Cleburne,  the  Irishman.  Rev.  Hanson  with 
white  hair  performed  the  ceremony.  The  house  was  packed 
with  fine  company.  Brig.  Gen.  Z.  C.  Deas  was  there  and  Mrs. 
Deas.  Before  the  evening  closed,  Gen.  Cleburne  was  engaged, 
on  first  sight,  to  marry  Miss  Susan  Tarleton  of  Mobile.  On 
November  30th,  following  the  great  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
was  fought  where  Cleburne  fell,  yet  unmarried.  The  other  sister 
present,  Miss  Grace  Tarleton,  before  the  evening  closed,  engaged 
to  marry  Dr.  George  Goldthwaite  of  Mobile ; Mr.  Tarleton,  broth- 
er of  the  Misses  Susan  and  Grace,  engaged  to  Miss  Sallie  Light- 
foot.  The  bridegroom  hastened  back  to  his  command  the  next 
day  against  which  the  enemy  was  pressing  at  Dalton.  Major 
Lewis,  in  command  of  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  came  to  the  wedding. 


John  Royal  Robertson 

Mr.  Robertson  came  to  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  in  1828  from 
his  native  place,  Notteway  County,  Virginia,  a fellow  county 
man  of  Captain  Reuben  Vaughan.  He  was  a typical  pioneer, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  a classical  education  and  brought 
with  him  many  negroes.  He  settled  a plantation  two  miles 
perhaps  south  of  St.  Andrew  Church. 

He  had  heard  in  Virginia  from  his  uncle,  John  D.  Royal, 
from  the  Canebrake  and  was  impressed  with  the  report.  Mr. 
Royal  came  directly  from  his  own  plantation  on  the  Black  War- 
rior river  known  thereafter  as  “Port  Royal.”  Two  maiden  sis- 
ters of  Mr.  Robertson  had  come  with  their  uncle,  Mr.  Royal. 
One  of  these  married  Mr.  Asa  B.  Winn,  a young  Virginia  pioneer 
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planter  of  the  Canebrake.  The  other  sister  married  Mr.  Robert 
Macon,  for  whom  the  post  office  “Macon”  at  Prairieville  was 
named. 

Mr.  Robertson  married  in  Virginia  a maiden  of  the  promi- 
nent Cocke  family  and  brought  her  to  the  Canebrake  plantation. 
He  was  a notably  successful  cotton  planter.  An  experience  is 
cited : The  virgin  soil  grew  rank  weed  in  the  wet  season,  un- 

favorable to  the  production  of  the  cotton  fruit.  Mr.  Robertson 
discovered  the  excess  of  weed  in  his  cotton  crop  and  promptly 
devised  an  original  remedy.  He  ordered  his  blacksmith  on  his 
plantation  to  make  long  iron  knife  blades  to  be  bolted  to  the 
ordinary  stocks  in  lieu  of  the  sweeps,  used  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton.  For  every  mule  he  provided  an  improvised  knife. 
Orders  to  the  plowman  to  cut  deep  close  to  the  growing  cotton, 
then  four  feet  high,  cutting  the  network  of  roots  on  one  side. 
The  rich  foliage  wiltered  as  the  cutting  of  roots  passed.  The 
rain  of  the  afternoon  or  the  dew  of  the  night  overcame  the 
wiltering.  Watching  the  process  carefully  as  the  daily  rains 
continued,  the  planter  gave  orders  to  the  plowman  to  reverse 
the  course  and  cut  the  roots  on  the  other  side  of  the  row.  The 
result  of  the  remedy  was  phenominal.  Mr.  Robertson  made 
the  only  full  crop  of  cotton  known  in  the  Parish. 

Disappointment  later  overtook  this  enterprising  cotton 
planter.  He  lost  his  property.  Mr.  Cox  of  Virginia  bought 
plantation  and  negroes.  Mr.  Robertson  continued  to  reside  on 
the  place  with  his  interesting  family.  He  received  a salary  for 
the  management  of  the  property  which  was  wisely  left  entirely 
to  him. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  were: 

Richard  M. — Who  married  in  Selma. 

Elizabeth — Who  married  Dr.  Groves  of  Selma. 

Who  married  T.  M.  Cunningham  of  Selma. 

John  R.,  Jr. — Not  married. 

Asa  B.  Winn 

Mr.  Winn,  from  Virginia,  bought  the  plantation  near  what 
is  now  known  as  “Alfalfa”  station,  changed  from  Van  Dorn, 
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on  the  railroad,  opened  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ravesies,  the  agent, 
next  owned  by  Mr.  Foy  who  married  Miss  Victoria  Davide.  It 
is  now  a hay  and  live  stock  farm  of  distinction.  His  wife  was 
a sister  of  Mr.  John  R.  Robertson,  the  pioneer,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  were: 

Julia — Married  Dr.  Henry  Winston  Reese. 

Walter  E. — Married  Miss  Willie  Glover  Griffin. 

Henry  J. — Married  Miss  Eliza  Ellerbe,  a second  marriage. 

Mrs.  Reese  was  a leader  of  the  elegant  Canebrake  society. 

Simeon  Wheeler 

The  fine  plantation  that  was  cleared  from  the  forest  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Robertson  and  the  negroes  he  carried  there,  notwith- 
standing his  tact  and  energy  in  the  administration  fell  to  the 
victim  of  ‘‘Flush  Times.”  He  lost  all.  Mr.  Robertson,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  of  the  distinguished  Cox  family  in  Virginia. 
Mr.  Cox  of  Virginia  purchased  the  whole  property  and  retained 
Mr.  Robertson  on  salary  in  the  management.  Mr.  Cox  never 
came  to  the  place,  that  I ever  heard  of. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  purchaser,  in  her  widowhood  mar- 
ried Mr.  Simeon  Wheeler,  a Northern  man.  With  that  of  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Robertson  and  his  family  moved  to  a home  near 
Demopolis. 

When  the  Canebrake  Legion  Cavalry  was  being  reorganized 
in  December,  1860,  Mr.  Wheeler  offered  himself  for  election  as 
Captain  in  opposition  to  Mr.  John  William  Tayloe.  It  was  said 
in  public  that  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a West  Point  man  while  Tayloe 
was  only  from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Wheeler  owned 
a plantation  in  his  own  right  in  this  Parish  but  lived  in  De- 
mopolis. Tayloe  defeated  him.  Wheeler  never  entered  the  war. 
In  1862  he  was  killed  on  the  street  of  Demopolis  by  one  Pearson 
Glover. 


James  Manning 

Mr.  Manning  owned  the  large  and  valuable  plantation  lying 
on  either  side  of  the  Greensboro  and  Dayton  road  at  Prairieville. 
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His  imposing  residence  was  “Hawthorne.”  He  sold  Hawthorne 
with  several  hundred  acres  of  land  to  Dr.  James  D.  Browder, 
and  the  remainder  to  Mr.  John  Collins.  He  had  an  interesting 
family.  Two  of  his  daughters,  the  only  members  of  children 
who  were  grown,  were  well  known.  One  of  his  daughters  mar- 
ried Mr.  W.  W.  Harder,  who  was  in  mercantile  business.  He 
became  Captain  in  the  43d  Alabama  Regiment  Infantry,  of 
Grade's  Brigade,  C.  S.  A.  He  moved  off  with  his  family. 


James  Daniel  Browder,  M.D. 

Here  we  find  the  ideal  Canebrake  physician ; a cotton  plant- 
er, a gentleman  of  culture  and  hospitable  mind,  strong  in  body, 
able  to  keep  the  saddle  twenty  hours  of  twenty-four  when  called 
on,  always  hopeful,  “the  man”  at  the  dinner  table.  In  tempera- 
ment, the  model  family  physician. 

In  1842  Mr.  Browder  set  out  from  Dinwiddie  County,  where 
he  was  born,  to  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  kinsman, 
Mr.  R.  V.  Montague  of  the  Richland  plantation.  He  rode  his 
horse  the  thousand  miles  to  reach  his  destination.  The  two 
years  salary  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  rode  the  one  thuosand  miles  back  home.  He  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Having  passed  one  year  there,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadel- 
phia. Before  leaving  Philadelphia  he  married  Miss  Marie 
Juliette,  daughter  of  the  Mr.  John  Chapron  who  we  have  seen 
a settler  on  the  French  reservation  of  St.  Andrew  Parish. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Browder,  so  lately  married,  took  the  river 
route  of  travel  to  the  new  South  West;  by  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
down  the  Ohio,  down  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  up 
the  Tombigbee  to  Demopolis. 

The  plantation  doctor  was  not  specialist.  He  would  am- 
putate a leg  or  extract  a tooth ; he  would  preside  as  midwife  or 
prescribe  for  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Browder  lived  at  Prairieville  and 
practiced  medicine  for  ten  to  fifteen  miles  on  the  plantations 
around  him.  The  master  and  his  family  and  the  humblest  slave 
received  the  same  professional  attention  from  him.  His  saddle 
bags  carried  the  materia  medica  he  knew.  He  charged  a dollar 
a mile  travelled  going,  charged  for  the  drug  prescribed,  charged 
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for  the  attention.  His  income  came  to  about  $12,000  to  $15,000 
a year.  He  never  sued  for  a bill  before  the  courts,  and  never 
lost  one  by  failure  to  collect.  March  1st,  every  year  he  sent  his 
negro  servant  out  with  his  bills  itemized  and  receipted.  The 
messenger  brought  back  a sight  draft  on  the  cotton  factor  in 
Mobile  for  the  amount  the  bill  called  for. 

Dr.  Browder  prospered.  He  purchased  a plantation  and 
negroes  near  Prairieville  from  his  professional  fees.  He  re- 
marked to  this  writer  that  his  professional  fees  amounted  an- 
nually to  $12,000  to  $15,r0?;  that  he  had  never  been  called  to 
do  charity  practice;  that  he  had  never  lost  a bill  of  fees;  that 
he  had  never  carried  a bill  for  fees  into  court. 

The  children  of  Dr.  Browder  and  his  wife,  Marie  Juliet 
Chapron,  were: 

Emelie  Catherine — Unmarried. 

Jane  Montague — Married  Dr.  Charles  Whelan. 

James  Chapron — Married  Annie  B.  Garber. 

Adelaide  Forge — Married  B.  L.  Garber. 

Marie  Louise — Married  Thomas  Levin  Powell. 

William  Marie — Unmarried. 

Two  infants  not  here  named  died. 


Robert  A.  Morgan 

This  man  was  known  as  “King  of  Overseers.’’  He  was  six 
feet  high  and  of  weight  in  proportion.  He  came  to  the  “Elm- 
wood” plantation  of  Mr.  George  P.  Tayloe  a young  man  from 
Virginia.  From  Elmwood  he  was  transferred  to  the  “Windsor” 
plantation  of  Mr.  Benj.  Ogle  Tayloe,  a non-resident,  about  1843. 
He  was  a man  of  limited  education  and  strong  will  and  clear 
judgement.  He  remained  in  practical  absolute  control  of  Wind- 
sor, one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  plantations  of  the 
Canebrake,  twenty-six  years.  The  owner  of  the  large  number  of 
negroes  there  and  the  valuable  other  property,  never  saw  it  for 
twice  in  his  whole  lifetime  and  then  only  superficiously.  Mor- 
gan was  arbitrary  and  dictatory  in  the  agriculture.  His  em- 
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ployer  at  Washington  required  constant  information  of  the  health 
and  increase  of  the  negroes,  of  the  method  of  housing,  feeding 
and  clothing.  He  required  the  crop  of  corn  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  bread  for  the  negroes  and  pork.  He  felt  management 
of  the  negroes  and  system  of  crop  production  should  be  left 
to  the  overseer.  The  result  was,  the  management  of  Windsor 
negroes  was  known  through  all  the  Canebrake  was  severe  but 
firm.  Morgan  held  that  a well  fed,  well  housed  and  well  clothed 
negro,  in  perfect  health,  could  not  be  forced  beyond  of  his  stay- 
ing capacity  in  labor  on  the  light  land  of  the  Canebrake.  For 
instance,  when  he  overheard  a remark  that  some  negroes  at  labor 
“chopping  cotton,”  hoe  work,  on  a neighboring  plantation  were 
so  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  laid  on  the  ground,  fell 
asleep  and  were  found  there  next  morning  at  daylight,  Morgan 
declared  they  laid  on  the  ground  all  night  because  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  at  home;  if  the  good  supper  awaited  them,  no 
sound  negro  could  be  made  too  tired  to  walk  to  it,  from  hoe 
work.  It  was  remarkable,  the  speed  and  expeditious  to  which 
the  Windsor  negroes  drove  themselves.  I once  asked  Dr.  J.  D. 
Browder,  the  physician  who  practiced  on  the  plantation,  if  the 
women  bred  freely  under  such  circumstances.  He  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  This  overseer  certainly  had  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  negroes  under  him. 

He  lived  in  comfort  and  reared  a family  of  children  on  the 
place.  He  had  all  the  domestic  servants,  cook,  washwoman, 
etc.,  he  and  his  family  desired.  He  had  illimited  use  of  garden 
vegetables,  the  meats  and  poultry  and  milk  and  butter  that 
he  could  raise  free  of  cost  on  the  place.  He  had  unrestricted 
use  of  corn  meal  free  and  made  his  own  flour  free  from  wheat 
grown  on  the  place.  His  salary  in  cash  was  $1200.00  a year. 
Indeed  he  and  his  family  had  use  for  the  land  and  labor,  the 
teams,  etc.,  free.  He  saved  money,  loaned  cash  and  bought  ne- 
groes. 

After  five  years  about  experimenting  with  the  emancipated 
negro  as  labor  producing  cotton  and  corn  on  Windsor  he  con- 
fessed a failure.  He  could  not  manage  the  labor.  He  went  off 
to  himself  on  a smaller  scale,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  three  members 
elect  who  was  arrested  by  the  army  officers  in  1872,  for  political 
reason.  There  was  no  advantage  to  the  country  or  to  himself 
in  sending  him  to  the  Legislature.  He  had  no  influence  there, 
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he  could  not  debate  nor  prepare  a bill.  But,  as  it  was  the  turn 
of  politics  expelled  him  from  his  seat  without  opportunity. 


Thomas  S.  Gholson 

This  was  one  of  the  non-resident  cotton  planters  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Parish.  He  owned  a singularly  fertile  plantation  of 
perhaps  540  acres  here  and  another  on  the  Dayton  road,  of 
perhaps  1,140  acres.  A fat  man  named  Pollard  lived  on  the 
former  place  but  made  weekly  or  oftener  visits  to  the  latter. 
Late  in  the  1850-60  decade  he  sold  the  Dayton  road  place, 
bought  a tract  in  Mississippi  in  the  great  valley.  There  he  re- 
moved the  negroes  from  that  place  to  the  other.  He  carried  to 
Mississippi  a man  named  Young,  then  and  for  a long  time  over- 
seer of  Col.  Isaac  Croom  (of  whom  we  shall  speak).  I suppose 
Judge  Gholson’s  negroes  were  from  Virginia.  At  any  rate,  the 
negroes  on  Mississippi  swamp  plantation,  generally  in  large  num- 
bers, managed  by  salaried  overseers,  failed  to  advance  in  mental 
and  moral  qualities  as  the  plantation  negroes  of  the  Canebrake 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  We  have  an  illustration. 
Overseer  Young  was  more  than  ordinary  of  that  class  in 
the  courtesies  of  life,  nevertheless  one  of  the  young  negro  men 
under  him  had  a grievance  personal  to  him.  He  absented  him- 
self from  labor  and  abandoned  the  known  walks  that  should 
have  held  him.  In  a word  the  “fellow”  became  “a  run-away 
negro.”  That  meant  that  the  recreant  by  day  hid  himself  in 
the  cane,  to  come  in  by  night  to  eat  and  sleep.  Sunday  afternoon 
Judge  Gholson  requested  the  overseer  to  walk  with  him,  to 
view  a new  ditch  cut  through  the  cane.  Without  notice  or  sus- 
picion, Young  fell  dead  from  the  gun  shot  of  the  run-away. 
Many  Canebrake  overseers  sought  the  better  salaries  of  Missis- 
sippi swamp  plantation,  often  to  die  of  the  summer  fevers.  Good 
overseers  there  brought  more  in  salary  than  the  Governor  or 
Chief  Justice  of  Alabama. 

Thomas  S.  Gholson  was  a Circuit  Judge  in  Virginia  at  one 
time,  later  the  leader  of  the  law  firm  Gholson,  Jones  & Gholson 
of  Petersburg.  He  was  a gentleman  of  courtly  manners.  He 
had  a son-in-law,  Norman  Walker  of  Richmond,  Va.  Walker 
was  Confederate  commercial  agent  in  England  when  the  Con- 
federacy collapsed.  He  called  the  Judge  over  there  and  they 
formed  some  sort  of  business.  It  did  not  continue  long,  however. 
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Judge  Gholson  was  on  a visit  of  his  St.  Andrew’s  plantation 
when  the  Confederacy  fell.  He  volunteered  certain  counsels  for 
the  conquered  people  whose  misfortune  greatly  afflicted  him. 


Minor  W.  Gracey 

This  gentleman  was  the  owner  of  the  “Waldwic”  planta- 
tion, two  miles  south  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  He  owned  also 
a plantation  in  the  “Flat  Woods,”  the  distinct  territory  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Marengo  County,  some  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Waldwic.  He  was  a gentleman  of  handsome  person, 
prematurely  white  hair,  smooth  shaven  face.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gracey  resided  at  Waldwic,  without  children.  She  was  a young 
widow,  Patterson,  when  he  married  her.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Mourning  Smith  from  the  up-country  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Gracey  was  also  from  South  Carolina.  He  had  a brother,  a 
large  merchant  in  Columbia. 

Waldwic  was  a centre  of  Canebrake  society.  The  estate 
was  admirably  kept.  Mrs.  Gracey  was  notable  as  housewife. 
Her  saddle  horse  was  hitched  at  the  back  door  every  morning, 
after  breakfast,  for  her  tour  of  the  back  premises.  Dairy  cattle 
was  kept  on  the  place  primarily  for  domestic  convenience  but 
as  the  yield  surpassed  home  consumption  butter  was  shipped  to 
the  cotton  factor  in  Mobile  for  sale,  so  the  neighbors  said.  The 
practice  was  known  as  peculiar  to  Mrs.  Gracey. 

The  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  travelled  on  the  steamboats 
from  Mobile  to  Demopolis.  At  Demopolis  the  disease  broke 
out  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1853.  Mr.  Gracey  visited  Demopolis 
for  a day.  He  lingered  late  in  the  afternoon  and  was  inocu- 
lated by  the  mosquito.  He  died  at  home  of  the  fever.  It  was 
many  years  later  than  science  taught  the  source  of  his  infec- 
tion, the  mosquito. 


Willis  P.  Bocock 


This  Virginian,  while  Attorney  General  of  his  State,  met 
Mrs.  Gracey,  a widow,  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia. 
In  December,  1856,  they  were  married  at  Waldwic.  The  wed- 
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ding  party  was  brilliant;  the  supper  elegant.  Mrs.  Gracey  had 
the  most  gorgeous  dinner  silver  service  in  the  Canebrake.  It 
appeared  at  the  supper  table  on  this  occasion. 

Waldwic  now  acquired  new  fame  as  a social  centre.  Mr. 
Bocock  was  hospitable,  intelligent  and  a fine  entertainer. 

Mrs.  Bocock  organized  a “Chess  Club”  for  weekly  after- 
noon meetings  at  her  parlor.  When  the  day  faded  into  darkness 
the  couples  at  the  chess  table  adjourned  to  the  gardens  and 
walks,  thence  to  the  feast  within,  next  to  the  ball  room  where 
dancing  ruled  until  ten  o’clock.  Mrs.  Bocock  was  President  of 
the  “Canebrake  Chess  Club,”  Mrs.  John  William  Tayloe,  Mrs. 
Alice  G.  Duggar,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Winn,  Misses  Anne  Tayloe, 
Eugenia  Lyon,  Evelyn  DuBose,  Louise  DuBose,  were  Vice-Presi- 
dents, W.  W.  was  Secretary. 

A sister  of  Mrs.  Steele,  with  her  husband,  Mr.  S.  N.  Steele, 

and  their  three  daughters,  Miss  Ida,  Sue  and  , lived  at 

Waldwic.  Mr.  Steele  was  the  sole  merchant  who  did  business 
at  Prairieville.  He  served  the  planters  well  by  introducing  im- 
proved brood  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Bocock  owned  a farm  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  He  and  Mrs.  Bocock  passed  the  summers 
there  until  the  war  began.  He  never  went  into  political  life  in 
Alabama  but  he  was  active  in  the  Councils  of  the  Diocese  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


James  Henry  DuBose 

Mr.  DuBose  came  to  the  eastern  part  of  Marengo  County 
near  McKinley,  “new  ruin,”  distinguishing  the  village  from  the 
“old  ruin”  or  the  “cross  roads”  three  miles  away.  He  came 
from  Darlington,  S.  C.,  with  his  family  and  negroes  in  1840. 
He  bought  1,800  acres  in  the  fine  territory  known  as  the  “flat 
woods.”  The  geological  formation  of  the  surface  there  was 
peculiar.  About  half  of  the  tract  that  Mr.  DuBose  owned  was 
fine  almost  as  powder,  black,  while  the  other  was  sand  and  clay. 

In  1854  he  bought  the  “Richland”  plantation  in  this  Parish 
from  Mr.  R.  V.  Montague.  Mr.  Montague  was  moving  his  family 
and  negroes  to  the  upper  part  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ogle  Tayloe 
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of  Washington  City,  purchased  the  “Meadow  Hill”  tract  from 
Mr.  Montague,  240  acres,  to  annex  it  to  Windsor  plantation. 

Mr.  DuBose  was  educated  in  the  classical  schools  of  Dar- 
lington and  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  married  at  an 
early  age  Miss  Harriet  Evans  Pegues  of  Cheraw.  Her  parents 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  the  western  part 
of  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  about  1838,  opening  large  planta- 
tions near  Athens,  known  by  the  Post  Office,  “Liberty  Hill.” 
One  of  her  brothers  was  Christopher  Claudius,  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Gaines  Hill,  June,  1862,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Alabama  Infantry; 
her  brother,  Josiah  J.,  was  Colonel  of  an  Alabama  Confederate 
Cavalry  regiment.  By  reason  of  Mrs.  DuBose’s  relationship, 
her  sisters  and  brothers  in  Dallas  County  entered  the  society 
of  the  Canebrake;  especially  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Ellerbe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DuBose  reared  a large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  Walter  married  Miss  Matilda  L.  Johnson  of  Tus- 
kegee.  He  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg  July  27,  1864. 
Isaiah  married  Miss  Adelle  Louise  McRae  of  the  Athol  planta- 
tion and  died  of  camp  fever  before  his  company  left  Alabama. 
Evelyn  married  Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Bondurant  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Eugenia  married  Capt. 
Henry  A.  Ravesies  of  the  8th  Alabama  Infantry,  Army  Northern 
Virginia.  Christopher  P.  of  that  army  never  married.  Kim- 
brough C.  of  that  army  married  Miss  Pauline  McRae  of  the 
Athol  plantation.  Mr.  DuBose  lived  to  be  ninety-seven  years 
of  age  without  specific  disease.  He  was  robbed  of  the  bulk  of 
his  handsome  property  by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  after 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy. 


Mention 

Judge  Ormond,  Mr.  Smaw  of  Greensboro,  Mr.  McFadden, 
Mr.  Johnson  owned  plantations  for  which  Macon  was  the  post 
office.  Messrs.  Edwin  A.  Glover,  Edmond  Prince  and  Dr. 
Lane  owned  large  plantations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  parish, 
that  is  the  southern  side.  Spring  Hill  was  their  post  office. 

Coming,  in  1865,  from  Philadelphia  was  Mr.  Charles  Haas, 
a young  gentleman  of  most  amiable  and  cultured  manners,  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Josephine  McRae.  He  came  for  his  health  and 
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the  search  was  so  successful  that  he  never  left.  He  lived  at 
“Athol”  as  long  as  the  mansion  remained.  It  was  his  happy 
home  until  fire  destroyed  it  many  years  after  he  came. 

Seven  of  the  plantation  homes  of  this  parish  were  destroyed 
by  accidental  fire  after  the  fire. 

John  Collins 

This  citizen  accumulated  wealth  in  the  Canebrake  in  land 
and  negroes  from  an  insignificant  beginning.  He  came  to  a 
small  salaried  berth  as  overseer  for  Mr.  Henry  A.  Tayloe.  He 
came  from  Virginia,  presumed  in  1834.  On  his  saving  he  bought 
a small  tract  of  land  and  a few  negroes.  By  rigid  economy  and 
good  management  he  enlarged  his  possessions  that  fifteen  years 
he  had  become  one  of  the  large  planters  of  the  Canebrake  and 
of  the  State.  He  never  had  ambition  to  enter  the  polite  society. 
He  never  visited  the  family  circles  or  offered  hospitality.  He 
lived  in  a comfortable  house  that  he  found  on  the  plantation 
that  he  bought  when  it  was  vacated  by  the  seller.  When  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  ceased  in  the  war  1861-5  for  want  of 
market  he  stored  4 0 bales  that  remained  to  him  when  the 
Confederacy  collapsed.  The  store  was  worth  $80, COO  United 
States  currency.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  nor  discov- 
ered sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause.  Nevertheless  the 
United  States  Government  confiscated  the  whole  of  it.  His  ap- 
peals for  justice  from  the  Washington  authorities,  continued 
after  his  demise  by  his  heirs,  born  since  the  war,  have  not 
been  recognized  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Collins  gave  no  offence  to  his  neighbors,  who  might 
fail  to  invade  his  premises.  He  paid  his  debts  and  his  taxes, 
and  paid  the  market  price  for  his  land  and  negroes.  His  last 
will  and  testament  distributed  his  fortune  among  twenty-seven 
beneficiaries,  kinsfolk,  most  of  them  living  in  Alabama  and 
Virginia.  He  remained  unmarried.  He  belonged  to  no  religious 
or  social  association. 
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Charles  Collins 

This  gentleman  came  into  the  Canebrake  from  Virginia,  a 
nephew  of  John  Collins,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  his  uncle’s 
agent  in  the  practical  management  of  his  plantations.  He  had 
a wife  and  children.  He  was  a gentleman  of  intelligence  and 
public  spirit.  When  the  State  Military  laws  of  1859-60  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  population,  Mr.  Collins  promptly 
enlisted  in  the  re-organized  Canebrake  Legion  Cavalry. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

ST.  JOHN’S-IN-THE-PR  AIRIES  PARISH 

A community  of  cotton  planters  made  application  for  the 
organization  of  a Parish  under  the  protection  of  the  missionary 
authorities  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Henry  Clin- 
ton Robertson  from  Virginia,  owned  a considerable  acreage  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  some  of  which  jutted 
eastward.  He  donated  the  land  for  a church  building  from 
that  tract.  The  first  building  was  of  hewn  logs,  the  covering 
of  clap  boards  weighted  down.  The  effect  of  hot  sun  upon  green 
clap  boards  was  to  warp  them  and  so  rain  and  sun  came  to 
enter  freely.  A special  meeting  of  the  vestry  was  called  to 
consider  the  failing  roof.  In  the  membership  was  a retired  sea- 
man. Irritated  by  the  wordy  discussion  he  was  forced  to  hear 
from  the  floor,  he  exclaimed : “Gentlemen,  let  us  walk  her.” 

She  held  her  own,  however,  for  about  twenty  years.  Meantime 
Rev.  John  Avery  became  rector.  He,  dying,  left  two  daughters, 
maidens.  They  worked  and  saved.  By  the  proceeds,  they  re- 
placed the  rude  building  with  a neat  frame  building,  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  stained  glass  windows. 


Joseph  Blodgett  Stickney 

Mr.  Stickney  was  born  of  the  best  New  England  stock,  at 
Haverhill,  six  miles  from  Boston,  December  18th,  1780.  Sixty- 
five  years  later  one  of  his  sons  visited  Haverhill  from  St.  John’s- 
in-the-Prairies  Parish  in  quest  of  relics  and  traditions  of  his 
ancestors.  He  found  an  old  man  who  had  been  hostler  from 
his  grandfather  and  who  still  remembered  interesting  facts  of 
his  master’s  time. 

Joseph  Blodgett  Stickney  in  his  early  manhood  came  south 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Washington,  North  Carolina.  In  his  34th 
year  he  married  a maiden  of  sixteen  years,  daughter  of  General 
Grist,  who  was  a State  Senator.  That  was  in  the  year  1814. 
The  bride  brought  to  him  her  inheritance  of  negro  slaves,  a good 
number.  News  reached  him  of  the  French  land  grant.  Now 
advanced  beyond  the  age  of  forty  years  and  the  father  of 
children,  he  resolved  to  find  more  profitable  use  of  his  slave 
labor  than  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  invited.  He  pro- 
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vided  a strong-  saddle  horse  of  sure  foot,  to  carry  him  over  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  forest  to  see  the  French  land  grant.  Some 
of  the  way  paths  were  to  be  found.  A pocket  compass  would 
be  depended  upon  to  guide  him  his  course  through  much  un- 
broken wilderness.  Cabins  of  settlers  were  to  offer  a night’s 
rest  at  the  day’s  ride.  He  packed  saddle  bags,  ground  coffee 
including  flint  and  steel  to  strike  kindling,  a tin  cup  hung  on 
top,  a heavy  blanket  strapped  to  cantel,  a long  halt  for  the 
horse  feeding  upon  cane  and  winter  vetches.  Friendly  or  curious 
red  men  might  come  across  the  way  with  venison  or  with  corn 
for  the  horse. 

The  solitary  horseman  reached  the  end  of  his  ride  at  the 
grant  of  a French  grantee,  four  miles  southwest  of  Russellville 
or  Greensboro.  He  bought  the  grant,  and  prepared  it  to  receive 
his  family  and  negroes.  Mounted  his  horse  to  return  whence 
he  had  come.  He  chartered  a sea-worthy  schooner,  at  Pamlico 
Sound,  to  receive  his  negroes,  and  movable  personal  effects  to 
be  delivered  at  Mobile.  I have  sat  at  the  heavy  mahogany  din- 
ing table  that  came  safely  on  this  voyage. 

Having  made  sure  of  his  land,  enough  to  employ  his  slave 
labor  producing  cotton  and  knotched  up  log  cabins  to  shelter  it, 
with  ordinary  rude  housing  for  his  wife  and  single  child,  he 
made  the  way  back  to  North  Carolina,  to  put  the  emigration  in 
motion,  horse-back.  He  chartered  a schooner  on  Pamlico  Sound 
to  sail  to  Mobile  with  the  negroes  and  the  movable  household 
effects.  A hand  corn  meal  was  brought  along.  I have  “crossed 
my  legs”  under  the  heavy  mahogany  dining  table  brought  in 
the  same  voyage. 

As  the  schooner  spread  sail  for  Mobile,  the  master  piloted 
his  family,  with  domestic  servants  prepared  in  wagons  to  reach 
the  new  home  many  hundreds  of  miles,  through  wilds,  away. 


The  wagon  train  arrived  at  its  destination  before  the 
schooner  reached  its  port.  Mr.  Stickney  with  his  horse  met  the 
cargo  at  the  wharf.  The  negroes  and  the  furniture  and  baggage 
were  put  upon  boat  for  the  landing  on  the  Black  Warrior  river. 
He  mounted  for  the  ride  home.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding 
Gen.  Derounettes  ready  to  mount  for  the  same  road.  So  the 
friends  rode  side  by  side  unmolested  by  Indians. 
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The  friendship  between  the  French  soldier  and  the  New 
England  cotton  planter  was  formed  by  the  ride.  In  years  later, 
the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stickney  became  a fixed  habit 
with  the  soldier.  He  was  wont  to  relate  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  Eemperor;  how  he  had  learned  to  hate  war;  the  blood  even 
of  a chicken  beheaded  for  his  breakfast  was  painful  to  his  eyes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stickney  were  parents  of  thirteen  children. 
Those  who  lived  to  come  to  Alabama  were: 

Frederick  Grist— Born  in  North  Carolina. 

Eliza  Ann. 

Harriet  Jane. 

Charles  Lefebore — Married  and  reared  family  on  the  Cane- 
brake  settlement. 

William  Augustas — A distinguished  priest  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  educator,  married  in  middle  life  to  Mrs. 
Louise  M.  Harrison. 

Margaret  Oliva. 

Joseph  Bryan. 

Edward  Leonidas. 

Thomas  Franklin. 

John  Cobbs. 

Mary  Elizabeth. 

Richard  Henry. 

One  of  the  daughters  married,  as  second  wife,  Dr.  Isaiah 
Morgan,  a Northern  man,  a prominent  citizen  of  Selma.  It 
proves  impracticable  to  name  the  marriage  connection  in  each 
case.  All  the  children  were  notably  industrious,  and  practicable 
and  handsome  people. 

Robert  Walker  Withers,  M.D. 

The  Withers  name  appears  in  the  English  Colonial  history 
of  Virginia.  Thence  this  cotton  planter  of  St.  John’s-in-the- 
Prairies  came.  Probably  none  of  his  neighbors  possessed  greater 
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diversity  of  talent  than  he;  few  displayed  as  much  energy  as 
he.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  grace  of  his  demeanor,  his 
intelligence  of  conversation  and  amiability  of  temper  conspired 
to  recommend  him  to  the  most  refined  society. 

King  Charles  II  made  a land  grant  on  the  Potomac  to  a 
Withers,  the  first  recorded  in  the  history  of  Virginia  coloniza- 
tion. This  grantee,  however,  never  took  possession  in  person. 
He  remained  in  England.  In  the  next  century,  in  1748,  William 
Withers  arrived  from  England.  He  came  to  claim  the  estate, 
“Chotaux,”  his  inheritance  from  John  Withers,  of  Stafford 
County,  who  had  died,  in  1698.  This  William  Withers  came  to 
be  Secretary  to  royal  Governor,  Dinwiddie. 

The  stock  proved  prolific  in  Virginia  and  influential  in 
different  functions  of  public  service  and  society.  But  earlier, 
in  England,  George  Withers  (1588-1667)  was  a notable  poet. 
He  was  a follower  of  Cromwell  and  in  his  zeal  sold  his  estate 
to  equip  a troop  of  horse.  In  the  19th  century  an  Englishman, 
Frederick  Clark  Withers,  came  to  this  country  and  established 
a high  reputation  as  an  architect  especially  for  designs  for 
church. 

Jones  Mitchell  Withers,  first  cousin  of  Dr.  Withers  of  this 
Parish,  became  distinguished  in  civil  office  in  Alabama,  and 
as  commander  in  the  army  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Robert 
Enoch  Withers  was  Colonel  of  a Regiment  of  Virginia  regiment 
of  infantry  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  later  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  his  State  and  Senator  in  Congress.  Later  he  was 
consul  to  Hong  Kong,  China,  which  he  resigned  to  return  to 
Danville,  Va. 

Dr.  Robert  Walker  Withers  was  a son  of  Thomas  Withers. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Walker  of  Dinwiddie  County,  Va.  Hunts- 
ville was  a rendezvous  of  young  men  from  the  southern  Atlantic 
States  in  the  early  days  of  Alabama,  Dr.  Withers  among  them. 
Another  Virginian  who  came  there,  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
young  physician,  Charles  Lucas.  These  two  rode  their  horses 
southward  together.  Withers  drew  rein  at  Greensboro;  Lucas 
pursued  his  course  further  to  Montgomery.  After  inspecting 
the  locality,  he  fixed  upon  Mount  Meigs,  twelve  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, as  his  permanent  home  and  field  of  professional  labor,  a 
community  of  cotton  planters.  This  was  about  1822. 
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Lucas  soon  attained  a practice  that  ultimately  promoted 
him  a cotton  planter  of  the  first  class.  His  social  instincts  were 
predominant.  He  never  married  but  his  home  was  spacious  and 
luxurious.  He  owned  a race  track,  in  front  of  his  door,  where 
the  great  stables  that  had  appeared  at  Charleston,  Columbus,  Ga,, 
were  on  the  road  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  rested  and  exer- 
cised. Often  he  entertained  the  fashion  of  Montgomery,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  visits  of  days  and  nights.  His  table  was 
bounteous  and  elegant.  The  world-wide  famous  surgeon,  James 
Marion  Sims,  was  for  a while  a copartner  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Charles  Lucas. 

Dr.  Withers  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  arrived 
at  Greensboro.  He  had  graduated  from  Yale,  in  1817.  Two 
years  later  he  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Thereupon  he  practiced  his  profession,  for  a 
while,  at  Greenville,  Va.,  but  dropped  it  upon  locating  in  this 
Parish.  Arriving  here,  he  purchased  the  grant  of  the  Bona- 
partist  Frenage,  that  laid,  as  it  is  believed  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Black  Warrior.  Frenage  desired  to  return  to  live  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  argument  to  Withers  to  buy  was  that  the  Bona- 
partist  grants  were  better  investment  than  the  Government  lands 
offered  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee.  He  quoted  the  prices  of 
plantation  negroes,  here  and  there.  Sixteen  in  the  French  grant 
brought  as  great  a sum  as  twenty-five  would  bring  at  Huntsville. 


Frenage  had  prospered,  a rare  example  among  the  Bona- 
partist  colonizers  of  the  Canebrake.  He  developed  the  trade  in- 
stinct. He  pointed  to  the  cotton  commerce  with  Mobile,  that 
already  engaged  five  steamboats  on  the  Black  Warrior.  Withers 
bought  Frenage’s  land,  480  acres,  80  acres  of  which  the  seller 
had  already  deadened  the  standing  trees  upon.  The  original 
allotee  was  under  compact  with  the  United  States.  Thus  Withers 
entered  upon  a corresponding  obligation  to  Frenage.  He  was 
to  deaden  80  acres  more ; he  was  to  plant  four  hundred  grape 
vines  and  four  olive  trees.  He  was  to  build  a double  log  cabin 
for  human  occupancy.  These  things  done,  and  Withers  having 
paid  $8.00  the  acre  for  the  tract,  that  had  cost  Frenage  $2.00 
purchase  money,  Frenage  made  his  last  will  and  testament  irre- 
vocable, conveying  the  land  to  Withers.  The  parties  to  the 
transaction  became  intimate  personal  friends,  maintaing  epis- 
tolary correspondence  through  twenty-five  years.  Frenage  told 
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of  his  beneficiary,  the  endowment  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia. 

About  1832  Dr.  Withers  married  his  first  cousin,  Miss  Mary 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  his  uncle,  John  Withers  of  Huntsville. 
He  entered  upon  the  full  tide  of  his  high  enterprise.  He  did 
not  seek  to  increase  his  property  in  negroes  substantially  but 
did  his  acreage  in  Canebrake  land,  in  pine  lands  in  Mississippi 
and  prairies  of  Texas.  His  purchase  in  the  Canebrake  laid 
between  “Retreat”  westward  to  the  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior. 
The  cotton  plantation  laid  in  that  later  tract.  The  “Retreat” 
tract  was  devoted  largely  to  live  stock.  He  owned  and  entered 
upon  the  track  the  running  mare  “Alice  Gray.”  He  bred  colts 
from  the  famous  Chateaux  Margaux  and  Sovereign,  imported 
from  the  English  course  at  great  cost.  The  running  track 
was  then  in  its  glory  in  America,  North  and  South,  and  no 
Southerner  was  more  enthusiastic  in  the  past  time  than  Dr. 
Withers.  However,  he  brought  to  his  stable  one  of  the  first — 
if  not  the  very  first — Morgan  stock  horse  brought  to  Alabama 
from  New  England. 

He  introduced  artesian  wells,  among  the  first  seen  in  Ala- 
bama, and  mills  to  be  run  by  power  moved  by  the  water  of  those 
wells.  Near  the  mills  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
he  built  “Millwood,”  a highly  improved  family  residence.  His 
hospitality  became  famous  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Cane- 
brake. 

The  mills,  three — grist  mill,  flour  mill  and  saw  mill — were 
fed  by  water  power.  The  water  was  from  seven  artesian  wells. 
The  following  narrative  was  published  by  a grandson  of  Dr. 
Withers,  Mr.  William  Pickens  of  Greensboro: 

“The  first  application  of  artesian  wells  to  water-power  in 
America  was  at  Millwood,  ten  miles  from  Greensboro,  Alabama. 
Those  wells  were  bored  in  1844  and  1845  and  owned  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Withers.  The  mill  at  that  place  was  not  the  only  first  one 
in  America  run  by  artificial  water-power  but  the  first  in  the 
world  where  mill  seat  and  water-power  both  were  artificial. 

“To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Withers  writing  to  a friend  in 
New  York:  ‘The  only  mill  in  the  world  where  mill-seat  and 
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water-power  were  created  where  nature  dreamed  of  making 
neither/ 

“The  mill-seat  was  made  (on  the  river  bank)  by  sinking 
a pit  or  shaft  six  feet  in  diameter,  fifty  feet  below  the  lower 
water  mark  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  the  last  twelve  feet 
through  the  solid  rock.  A tunnel  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  to 
the  river  gives  the  water  an  outlet. 

“The  maximum  volume  of  these  waters  was  a thousand 
gallons  a minute,  which  caught  in  canals  and  then  transferred 
through  the  race  or  underground  inclined  tunnel  to  the  turbine 
wheel  fixed  in  the  pit.  This  mill  is  still  in  operation.  As  in- 
surance was  impracticable  at  that  time,  he  devised  a fire  depart- 
ment, by  fitting  a cap  and  piping  in  the  largest  of  the  wells, 
with  a capacity  of  460  gallons  a minute,  which  enabled  him  to 
throw  the  water  fifty  feet  to  the  top  of  the  mill. 

“These  wells  range  in  depth  ranged  from  258  feet  to  468, 
while  others  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  are  over  one 
thousand  feet  in  depth. 

“The  wells  were  bored  by  a Mr.  Cooper,  a native  of  Vermont, 
who  invented  and  patented  augurs  and  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  penetrating  the  solid  (rotten  limestone)  rock. 

“Articles  relating  to  this  mill  were  published  in  the  follow- 
ing : Scientific  American , September  1851 ; Philadelphia  Ledger 
& Philadelphia  Transcript,  August  23,  1852 ; Journal  of  Franklin 
Institute,  August  25,  1852.  Prof.  Toomey’s  ‘Report  of  the  Geol- 
ogy of  Alabama,  1850’ ; Sid  Edward  Lyell’s  ‘Travels  in  the  United 
States’  in  which  he  described  the  wells,  placing  them  at  ‘Erie,’ 
that  being  the  town  nearest  them  at  that  time.” 

Dr.  Withers  built  a small  inn  or  hotel  at  the  Millwood  steam- 
boat landing  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  to  and  from 
Mobile.  He  operated  a four  horse  stage  or  hack  from  that  point 
to  Greensboro.  His  agent  had  instructions  to  pass  “ministers 
of  the  gospel”  free  on  the  hack.  Glancing  over  the  register, 
he  found  the  name  of  the  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  church  en- 
tered as  a paying  passenger.  The  agent  explained:  “That’s 

no  minister  of  the  gospel;  he’s  one  of  them  piscopals.”  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  agent  at  Millwood  was  pari  passu  with  a con- 
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temporary  pioneer  farmer.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dayton  remained 
for  many  decades  a double  cedar  cabin,  abandoned,  pointed  out 
as  the  home  of  a farmer  who  was  taken  ill  and  who  received 
a professional  visit  from  a passing  missionary.  The  sick  man 
was  admonished  of  his  need  for  spiritual  comfort;  that  he 
should  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  grave  and  “depend  on  Jesus.” 
The  sick  man  said  in  reverence : “I’ve  never  seen  the  gentleman  ; 
I’ve  never  hearn  any  thing  agin  him.” 

The  owner  of  Millwood  was  a busy  man,  in  various  ways, 
and  failed  to  please  all  his  neighbors.  A man  lived  on  the  oppo- 
site of  the  river  had  taken  umbrage.  His  practical  redress 
turned  to  the  turning  the  course  of  the  Black  Warrior  away  from 
the  mills.  He  laid  off  the  canal  required  and  expended  some 
labor  upon  it  when  his  spades  struck  a huge  rock.  Dynamite  was 
not  known  to  him.  The  canal  seemed  too  costly  and  was  aban- 
doned. 

A negro  man,  the  property  of  a neighbor  who  had  fallen 
upon  adversity,  was  advertised  to  be  sold,  among  others  of 
his  race  and  condition  by  the  sheriff.  He  came  in  deep  distress 
on  Sunday,  to  Dr.  Withers  to  buy  him  at  the  block.  The  doctor 
explained  that  he  had  an  appointment  to  be  met  at  Eutaw,  the 
court  house  the  next  day,  the  day  of  the  sale;  the  distance  was 
many  miles.  He  would  appear  at  the  sale,  nevertheless,  and 
buy  the  negro.  Before  daylight  he  had  a cup  of  coffee  and 
the  Chateau  Marguax  mare  harnessed  to  the  sulky.  The  busi- 
ness at  Eutaw  was  completed ; the  doctor’s  sulky  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  auction  block;  the  negro  man  put  up  about  to  be 
bid  upon.  “Gentlemen,”  the  negro  called  out,  “please  do  not 
bid  on  me;  I have  chosen  my  master;  he  will  be  here  to  buy  me 
in  a few  minutes.” 

In  the  sphere  of  citizenship,  Dr.  Withers  was  remarkably 
active  and  efficient.  He  was  a vestryman  in  St.  John’s-in-the- 
Prairies  Parish ; he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alabama 
Historical  Association ; he  was  a leader  in  public  enterprise  and 
public  amusements.  He  conducted  correspondence  with  men  of 
science  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  read  liberally  in 
Bible  lettres.  The  State  Geologist,  Michael  Toomey,  was  his 
familiar  friend.  When  Sir  Charles  Lyell  came  to  Alabama, 
Toomey  took  him  to  Dr.  Withers’s  hearth  and  table. 
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Mrs.  Withers  was  companion  in  every  sense  to  her  husband. 
She  was  of  imposing  presence,  cordial  in  manner  and  elegant. 
The  dinners  at  her  table  were  famous.  In  those  times  wines 
were  served  at  dinner.  It  was,  the  dinner  over,  the  ladies 
retired  to  the  drawing  room ; the  gentlemen  remained  seated, 
cigars  were  offered  and  the  decanters  refilled.  Mrs.  Withers 
reformed  that  habit;  she  kept  her  seat  and  the  ladies  remained 
with  her,  so  the  gentlemen  must  consider  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dinner  closed  when  she  arose. 

The  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Withers  were: 

Robert  Walker,  Jr. — Married  Miss  Mary  Pickens. 

William  W. — Unmarried. 

Mary  Levert — Married  Maj.  Charles  A.  Poellnitz. 

Louisa — Married  Mr.  Brown  of  New  Orleans. 

Anne — Unmarried. 

Henry — Married  Miss  Willie  Reese. 

Helen — Married  William  Pickens. 

Dr.  Withers  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  in  the  flush 
of  his  remarkable  energy  by  carbunkle  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Miss  Mariah  Withers 

This  handsome  and  accomplished  lady  lived  at  “Retreat,” 
the  home  of  the  Withers  family  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Withers 
in  1852.  She  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  Withers. 

Rather  late  in  life  she  married  Rev.  Anastasin  Menaos,  a 
Greek.  He  was  a fine  classical  student  and  held  the  position 
as  private  tutor  and  teacher  of  private  schools  in  different  lo- 
calities in  the  Canebrake.  He  entered  the  ministry  and  was 
pastor  at  St.  John’s-in-the-Prairies. 

The  Avery  Family 

Rev.  Avery  was  perhaps  the  first  fixed  pastor  of  this  parish. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  were  the  parents  of  two  daughters, 
Misses  Mary  and  Frances,  and  son,  William.  The  family  is 
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from  North  Carolina.  They  were  an  interesting  family.  William 
was  a gentleman  of  rare  intelligence.  His  scientific  attainments 
were  pronounced.  He  collected  species  of  Alabama  birds  of 
value.  The  collection  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  was  a physician. 

When  Rev.  Avery  died,  leaving  only  a meagre  fortune,  his 
two  daughters,  Misses  Mary  and  Frances,  set  to  work  as  private 
teachers  to  accumulate  a fund  to  build  a chapel  on  the  spot 
where  the  log  cabin  used  as  church.  They  accomplished  their 
object. 

Dr.  William  remained  unmarried;  Miss  Mary  remained  un- 
married; Miss  Frances  married  Rev.  R.  H.  Cobbs. 

Samuel  Pickens 

“He  will  meet  us  on  the  steps,”  was  a pledge  made  to  a guest 
by  a host  whom  he  proposed  to  introduce  to  Mr.  Pickens  in  this 
last  named  own  home,  “Umbria.”  Mr.  Pickens  was  one  of  sev- 
eral cotton  planters,  neighbors  and  friends.  They  were  severally 
interesting  men,  important  to  be  known  to  the  history  of  Ala- 
bama— Pickens,  Withers,  Parnell,  Randolph — among  others. 

There  were  three  brothers,  General  Andrew  Pickens  of 
South  Carolina,  a soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Israel  Pick- 
ens, Governor  of  Alabama,  and  Samuel  Pickens,  father  of  the 
master  of  Umbria. 

The  founder  of  the  name  in  America  was  a Huguenot  exile. 
Having  wandered  in  Scotland  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Philadelphia. 
Thence  the  family  stopped  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Andrew  and  Samuel  moved  on  to  South  Carolina.  The  two 
Huguenot  great  soldiers,  Marion  and  Pickens,  vied  with  each 
other  in  service  to  the  cause  of  Independence — the  one  in  the  low 
country,  the  other  in  the  up-country. 

Samuel  Pickens,  of  Umbria,  like  his  neighbor,  Withers,  was 
one  of  the  early  agricultural  reformers  of  the  Canebrake,  and 
were  of  Alabama.  On  one  of  his  estates  in  St.  John’s-in-the- 
Prairies  he  opened  one  of  the  great  artesian  wells  known  in  the 
world.  His  home,  “Umbria,”  was  in  a large  grove  of  large  oaks, 
with  long  galleries  and  wide  hall.  The  library  was  notably  select 
and  large. 
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Mr.  Pickens  was  comptroller  of  the  State  for  a number 
of  years,  from  the  first  year,  1819,  to  1825. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Meade;  his  second  was  Miss  Mary  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  mother  of  his 
children. 

The  children  of  that  marriage  were: 

Samuel  Pickens,  Jr. — Unmarried. 

William  C. — Married  Helen  Withers. 

Israel — Married  Mary  Sawyer. 

Mary  Gaillard — Married  Robert  W.  Withers,  No.  2. 

Louisa — Married  Frank  Pickens. 

Col.  Samuel  Pickens  of  the  Confederate  Army  was  on  a 
visit  of  his  kin  in  this  Parish  after  the  war. 


Henry  Clinton  Robertson 

This  Virginian  emigrant  with  his  family  and  negroes  settled 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior.  He  did  not  remain 
there  many  years  but  removed  to  Texas. 

His  son,  John  R.  Robertson,  after  service  in  the  Confederate 
Army  came  to  Demopolis  and  became  the  junior  of  the  banking 
firm  there,  Prout  & Robertson. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
GREENSBORO 

The  cotton  planters  community  of  Alabama  had  several 
recognized  social  localities.  Historically  they  stood,  Greensboro 
in  the  west,  Eufaula  in  the  west  and  Huntsville  in  the  north. 
Mobile  was  populated  largely  of  Northern  people,  merchants  and 
business  men  apart  from  the  Southern  cotton  planters.  Both 
Tuskaloosa  and  Montgomery,  successively  the  Capitol  of  the 
State,  were  populated  by  cotton  planters  but  each  carried  a 
political  atmosphere  that  the  towns  previously  mentioned  did  not 
have. 

For  the  first  generation  of  Alabamians,  nevertheless  the  one 
town,  Huntsville,  carried  an  excess  of  political  favor.  In  that 
period,  1820-60,  three  of  the  thirteen  Governors  were  citizens 
of  Huntsville — Moore,  Clay  and  Chapman.  There  had  been  ten 
Senators  in  Congress,  six  of  whom  were  citizens  of  Huntsville — 
Walker,  Chambers,  McKinley,  Kelly,  Clay,  father,  and  Clay,  son. 

Political  influence  and  taxes  resided  in  the  cotton  planting 
counties,  the  middle  counties  and  Madison  in  the  extreme  north. 
Political  leaders  were  so  numerous,  coming  out  from  Eufaula, 
that  “the  State  of  Barbour”  was  common  parlance. 

In  1816  several  families  arrived  together  about  the  same 
time,  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  one  from  North  Carolina, 
that  made  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Greensboro,  the  flourish- 
ing capital  of  the  great  county  of  Hale.  More  than  one  family 
was  “Rusell.”  By  common  consent,  the  settlement  became 
known  as  “Rusellville.”  A neighboring  settlement  called  itself 
“Troy.”  The  two  were  located  in  northern  part  of  the  present 
Greensboro. 

After  this,  the  territorial  Legislature  sitting  at  St.  Stephens 
organized  Greene  County,  Eutaw  the  capital.  The  county  was 
named  for  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  of  the  revolution  and  Eutaw 
was  named  for  one  of  his  victorious  battles  in  South  Carolina. 
Congress  thereupon  established  a post  office  at  “Greensborough,” 
followed  by  the  consolidation  of  Russellville  and  Troy  as  Greens- 
borough. September  18,  1818,  the  first  mail  sack  was  delivered 
to  Greensborough.  It  had  come  by  sailing  vessel  to  Mobile,  by 
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flat  boat  thence  to  Cahawba  and  the  Alabama  river.  A mounted 
messenger  received  it  there.  Post  Master  Peck  received  it  for 
final  distribution. 

The  first  charter  of  Greensborough  was  enacted  by  the  Leg- 
islature, sitting  at  Cahawba,  on  Dec.  24,  1823.  Election  for  a 
town  council  was  made  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1824, 
was  ordered.  The  managers  appointed  for  the  election  were  An- 
drew Dexter,  J.  Nathan,  L.  Farley,  Walter  D.  Lucas  and  Ebe- 
nezer  to  Washburn.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  electors  came 
to  the  polls.  The  privileges  of  the  charter  were  neglected.  The 
town  government  was  not  organized.  In  1832,  the  State  Capitol 
having  been  removed  meantime  the  charter  was  amended  and  a 
town  government  existed  under  it.  By  this,  each  town  council- 
man was  made  exofficio,  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  A further 
amendment  was  enacted,  in  1845,  that  provided  “to  restrain 
(and)  prohibit  nightly  or  disorderly  assemblies  of  slaves  in  said 
town;  to  restrain  (and)  prohibit  slaves  from  keeping  a shop 
or  other  establishment,  or  from  going  at  large,  or  trading,  on 
their  account,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  said  town;  and  to 
punish  slaves  for  a violation  of  any  of  the  ordinances  of  said 
town,  within  any  number  of  stripes,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine; 
to  restrain  (and)  prohibit  white  persons  from  dealing,  contract- 
ing or  trading  with  slaves  or  permitting  more  than  three  slaves, 
not  his  or  her  own,  to  be  or  remain  on  his  or  her  lot  at  any  one 
time,  with  his  or  her  knowledge  (and)  consent,”  etc. 

These  suspicious  and  vigorous  police  regulations  were  co- 
temporary with  the  activity  of  the  New  England  Emancipation 
Association,  founded  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Boston,  in- 
tended to  foment  servile  insurrection.  In  this  year,  1845,  the 
writer  here  was  a child,  at  school,  that  had  been  founded  before 
the  revolution,  at  Society  Hill,  Darlington  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, a pupil  of  Henry  A.  Sheldon,  a native  of  Vermont,  and 
also  of  his  friend — Watson,  a singer  master.  Watson  was  de- 
tected with  tampering  with  slaves  to  escape,  all  domestic  ser- 
vants here  and  as  at  Greensboro.  He  was  sent  off  by  the  public. 
At  the  same  time  Sheldon  became  offensive,  to  the  rapture  asun- 
der that  old  and  prosperous  school ; and  was  soon  forced  to  leave 
the  community.  These  instances  of  invasion  of  Southern  homes 
and  community  life,  with  hostile  intention,  assault  upon  per- 
sonal security  and  liberty,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  were  general  throughout  the  Southern  States ; 
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instigated  from  the  one  source,  the  Farmil  Hall  of  Boston,  sup- 
ported from  Exeter  Hall,  London,  England.  Cotemporary  with 
the  work  of  singing  teacher  Watson,  from  Vermont,  and  his 
sympathizing  friend  principal,  Sheldon,  from  Vermont,  I found 
one  day  three  negro  trusted  domestic  servants,  all  men,  deliv- 
ered as  captured  and  returned  fugitives,  arrested  in  another 
State. 

In  the  canebrake,  “Greensboro”  included,  the  proportion  of 
races,  free  whites,  all,  and  black  slaves  were,  numerically,  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  greatly.  The  plantations,  consisted  ordi- 
narily, of  one  section,  1,240  acres,  containing,  say,  200  negroes, 
old  and  young.  The  master  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  his 
overseer,  preferably  a single  man,  not  more  than  ten  white 
persons,  comprised  the  white  population.  It  is  evident  that 
profound  confidence  in  the  blacks  possessed  the  whites,  in  the 
presence  of  the  insurrectionary  activity  of  the  organized  North- 
ern, and  English,  abolition  party.  There  was  no  abolition  party 
in  the  South,  at  any  time.  No  abolition  party  cast  an  electorate 
vote,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  1856.  There 
was  no  abolition  political  element  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  that  had  strength  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  to  add  com- 
fort to  the  abolition  party  of  the  United  States. 

The  municipal  ordinances  of  the  village  of  Greensboro, 
touching  “slaves,”  related  to  domestic  servants  only.  Practically 
there  was  no  State  or  county  police  known  on  the  plantations. 
All  plantation  discipline  was  designed  and  executed  by  the 
master,  and  his  own  overseer.  There  was  a State  statute  that 
provided  for  “paroling”  the  designated  territory  by  unpaid  citi- 
zens of  the  locality  at  certain  times,  once  per  month,  perhaps, 
but  the  parole  party  seldom  assembled.  This  writer,  a resident 
citizen,  was  of  the  parole,  in  1859-60,  but  he  is  quite  reminded 
at  this  moment,  that  he  never  rode  but  one  night  with  it,  that 
the  duty  consumed  not  more  than  three  hours  then ; and  that 
the  parole  failed  to  discover  the  least  irregularity  or  excitement 
among  the  negroes  of  the  several  plantations  it  visited. 

John  Smith 

In  1843  John  Smith,  councilman,  was  hung  in  effigy.  In 
laying  out  the  broad,  main  street  a splendid,  spreading  oak  was 
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carefully  left  in  the  middle.  There  a public  well  was  dug  that 
provided  the  best  water  for  various  resident  citizens  and  for 
farmers  who  came  to  trade  and  there  rest  their  teams.  Coun- 
cilman Smith  without  proper  thought,  ordered  the  great  oak  cut 
down.  The  planters  too  who  came  into  town  to  exchange  views 
and  news  were  indignant  to  find  the  shade  under  which  they 
had  rested  his  horses  gone.  General  or  universal  indignation 
took  expression  in  the  lynching,  by  proxy,  of  Councilman  John 
Smith. 

By  this  event  the  town  was  known  by  its  subdivisions,  the 
“white  settlement,”  the  “black  settlement,”  “dogsboro,”  “the 
red  house,”  etc. 


John  Nelson 

John  Nelson  was  perhaps  one  of  the  Tennessee  settlers. 
Ultimately  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  planters. 
He  came  about  1818.  He  built  a log  cabin  within  the  present 
corporation  of  the  town  and  at  once  began  the  business  of  trade. 
In  one  end  of  his  residence  he  put  shelves  for  shot,  powder, 
gun  flints,  tobacco.  In  short  time  he  bought  forty  acres  and 
grew  cotton.  In  twenty-five  years  he  owned  many  negroes 
and  much  land.  He  was  known  as  a hard  worker  of  his  negroes. 

He  was  father  of  two  sons,  Gideon  and  Sidney,  good  citi- 
zens of  Greensboro.  In  the  latter  years  1850-60  Mr.  Gideon 
Nelson  built  in  the  town  the  most  handsome  and  costly  private 
country  residence  in  the  State. 


The  Southern  University 

The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
in  Alabama,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  1856,  a charter 
for  a University  to  be  located  at  Greensboro  under  the  title 
“The  Southern  University.”  The  productive  capital  was  $200,000 
consisting  largely  in  promissory  notes  of  cotton  planters.  This 
capital  was  lost  if  not  wholly  or  mostly  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
war  of  1861-5  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Confeder- 
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However,  substantial  buildings  were  already  constructed  on 
the  northern  suburb  of  the  town  and  the  institution  put  in  opera- 
tion for  1859.  It  soon  established  a library  of  $100,000. 

There  were  nine  schools,  the  full  term  five  years.  They  were 
ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  English  and  literature, 
moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  civil  engineering  and 
Biblical  literature. 

Rev.  Weightman,  D.D.  was  the  Chancellor,  Rev.  Wadsworth, 
D.D.  was  of  the  faculty.  Professors  Casey  and  Wills  were  also 
of  the  faculty. 

The  charter  of  1856  contained  a proviso  prohibiting  a bar 
room  within  three  miles  of  the  University.  The  Governor,  John 
Anthony  Winston,  vetoed  the  bill,  that  passed  with  the  consti- 
tutional majority  over  the  Executive  objection.  But  the  proviso 
was  not  yet  through  with  its  difficulties.  One  Dorman  kept 
then  a bar  in  Greensboro.  If  the  proviso  be  valid  under  the 
Constitution  of  Alabama  and  also  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Dorman  must  close  his  bar  and  sacrifice  his 
right  of  enjoyment  of  his  property  acquired  under  both  State 
and  Federal  Constitution.  His  counsel,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  of  Alabama,  E.  W.  Peck  of  Tuskaloosa, 
argued  that  the  proviso  was  confiscatory.  The  case  came  before 
the  Circuit  Court,  William  M.  Brooks  presiding,  and  Dorman 
lost.  The  appeal  was  taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
decree  approved  the  Court  below.  R.  W.  Walker,  Associate 
Justice,  wrote  the  decree.  The  argument  found  in  the  case,  Dor- 
man vs.  the  State,  was  held  by  the  bar  of  Alabama  in  greatest 
importance.  It  was  pronounced  a rival  with  the  eloquence  of 
Yancey  in  its  support  of  the  theory  of  State  rights,  turning  the 
younger  lawyers  to  embrace  of  that  theory. 

Citizens  of  Greensboro,  living  in  the  town  and  the  vicinity, 
cotton  planters  generally  were  Messrs.  William,  Madison  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Jones,  Doctors  Parish,  Osborn,  Ward,  Du- 
Bose,  R.  H.  Jackson,  F.  M.  Peterson,  Hill,  Bourdman,  Osborne, 
and  Messrs.  Croom,  Tunstall,  Waller,  Corwin,  Whelan,  Carson, 
Childress,  Hatch,  Sledge,  Borden,  Walton,  McCreary,  Dillard, 
W.  B.  Moore,  Duffy,  Atkins,  Chadwick. 
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Colonel  J.  Jerome  Cluis 

This  Bonapartist  held  an  allotment  of  Government  land 
near  Greensboro.  Finally  he  kept  hotel  in  the  town,  thence 
went  to  Mobile  for  life.  He  was  aide  to  Marshall  Lefebore, 
Duke  Riogo.  Napoleon  made  jailer,  or  custodian  of  the  State 
prisoner,  King  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain.  At  another  time  he 
was  head  of  the  Department  of  Police  in  Paris. 


WOODV1LLE  OR  UNIONTOWN 

The  site  is  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Perry  County, 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  both  Dallas  and  Marengo.  A 
modern  army  rifle  may  send  a ball  from  the  roof  of  the  Union- 
town  Hotel  far  into  the  three  great  counties.  The  site  rests  on 
watershed  that  drains  into  the  Alabama  river  on  the  east  and 
into  the  Tombeckbe  and  the  Black  Warrior  in  the  west.  The 
watershed  is  so  elevated  that  in  the  early  attempts  to  find  arte- 
sian wells  there  failed.  Later,  by  improved  tools,  success  fol- 
lowed. A fine  well  was  bored  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street, 
the  abundant  water  proving  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  prop- 
erties. 

Henry  Wood  and  his  brother  John  are  supposed  to  have  built 
the  first  cabin  on  this  site,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Canebrake. 
Henry  Wood  was  the  first  magistrate  of  the  surrounding  settle- 
ment and  his  cabin  home  was  the  court  house.  Presently  John 
Murphy  built  a cabin  hard  by  where  the  settlers  came  to  buy 
tobacco,  ammunition  for  shot  guns,  etc.  By  common  parlance, 
“Woodville”  grew  in  use  and  continued  for  a generation. 

The  educated  cotton  planters  of  the  settlement  soon  de- 
manded a post  office.  They  sent  their  petition  to  Washington, 
naming  “Woodville.”  There  it  was  discovered  the  name  had 
already  been  appropriated  and  a post  office  established  in  a 
northern  county.  A young  settler  from  Maryland,  Phillip  J. 
Weaver,  came  forward  with  a suggested  substitute.  His  father’s 
post  office  in  Maryland  was  “Uniontown,”  why  not  bring  the 
name  to  the  relief  of  this  community?  Jackson,  Crawford, 
Adams  and  Clay  politics  vied  with  each  other  and  all  spoke 
for  the  Union.  The  mail  once  a week,  increasing  to  three  times 
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a week,  came  by  horse  and  pouch  to  Uniontown  several  decades 
before  “Woodville”  was  lost.  As  late  as  the  railroad  took  the 
place  as  mail  carrier  Mr.  R.  H.  Adams,  administrator  of  the 
Christian  estate,  advertised  a date  in  1860  when  he  would  sell 
property,  negroes  included,  at  the  plantation  “two  miles  from 
Woodville.”  The  State  Auditor’s  report,  for  1861,  acknowledged 
receipt  from  the  “Cahawba  (&)  Woodville  Plank  Road  Company 
of  $10,386.23,”  a loan  from  a trust  fund  held  by  the  State. 

In  1860  there  were  several  churches,  two  school  houses,  two 
blacksmith  shops,  several  department  stores,  all  on  the  one  main 
street,  across  which  sat  Mr.  Price’s  home.  There  were  several 
excellent  physicians  and  one  hotel.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  was  no  wage  class  of  the  surrounding  country,  populated 
and  highly  cultivated.  Trade  therefore  was  limited  to  the  cus- 
tom of  cotton  planters  and  their  families  and  the  relatively  few 
men  with  professions,  mechanics. 

The  department  store  of  Ware  & Hudson  carried  a stock 
of  $100,000  dry  goods.  That  was  the  leading  enterprise  in  that 
line.  Very  little  if  any  cash  business  was  done  there.  Perhaps 
most  of  the  planters  within  radii  of  ten  miles  traded  at  that 
store  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  dollars  on  credit.  Their 
bills  went  upon  the  ledger.  First  day  of  March  next  following 
they  were  presented  and  paid  by  draft  on  the  cotton  factor 
in  Mobile. 

Generally  the  planters  of  the  community  were  Virginians. 
They  brought  their  wives  and  their  negroes  from  their  native 
State.  The  habit  was  a number  of  them  assembled  at  the  Post 
Office  to  exchange  news  and  views  several  hours,  Saturday. 

One  of  the  historic  events  of  the  locality  was  a protracted 
political  meeting.  The  meeting  place  was  “Ware’s  Grove,”  on 
the  northern  outskirts.  There  was  speaking  for  two  days  and 
nights.  About  three  thousand  people  assembled,  from  Mobile, 
from  Huntsville,  from  intermediate  towns,  villages  and  planta- 
tions. This  audience  assembled  in  the  forenoon  on  plank 
benches  arranged  in  semi-circle  on  the  hill  side,  conveniently 
before  the  speakers  platform.  The  black  coachmen  tied  their 
horses  to  the  limbs  and  stood  around  the  margin  listening  to  the 
Southern  rights  arguments  from  the  orators.  As  the  sun  reached 
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near  the  horizon  the  smooth,  firm  roads  were  alive  with  coaches 
distributing  the  congregation  among  the  homes,  miles  away  to 
re-assemble  next  day. 

United  States  Senator  Clay  from  Huntsville  spoke;  Hon. 
F.  S.  Lyon  of  Demopolis;  Hon.  William  M.  Brooks  of  Marion; 
younger  leaders  George  and  Johnston,  James  Taylor  Jones,  Eu- 
gene McCaa  among  the  several  spoke. 

The  time  was  September,  1856,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  that  year.  The  new  Republican  National  par- 
ty had  put  up  its  first  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. The  platform  was  emancipation  of  slavery,  ‘Twin  crimes, 
polygamy  and  slavery”  to  be  destroyed,  the  one  in  the  far  west, 
the  other  in  the  old  South.  The  other  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency were  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York,  having  filled  out  the 
Presidential  term  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  deceased,  and  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania.  Fillmore,  an  abolitionist  from  his 
early  life  onward,  was  nominee  of  the  new  party  Knownothing, 
revamp  of  the  old  dead  Whig  party.  Buchanan  was  the  Demo- 
cratic national  party  nominee.  He  had  been  nominated  by  the 
party  national  convention  at  Cincinnati.  The  Alabama  Plat- 
form, this  written  by  Yancey,  had  been  inserted  in  its  platform. 

Yancey  was  called  to  the  meeting.  Indeed  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  make  the  great  orator.  He  spoke  the  last  day;  spoke 
for  three  hours  on  the  open.  Years  after  when  his  fame  was  on 
the  wind ; of  the  earth,  he  was  asked  to  name  the  speech  he 
himself  was  pleased  with.  He  answered : “The  Uniontown 

speech  was  best  satisfactory  to  me  because  I consider  the  best 
audience  I ever  addressed.” 

The  enthusiasm  was  boundless,  possessing  the  great  multi- 
tude; it  was  part  Democrats,  part  Whig,  or  Knownothing,  but 
the  fascination  of  the  orator  held  all  alike.  Mr.  Baker  of  Mobile 
was  in  the  audience.  He  was  known  as  the  head  of  a notable 
cotton  factorage  firm.  He  had  delivered  a speech  at  Cahawba 
recently  in  favor  of  Fillmore.  When  Mr.  Yancey  had  spoken 
and  received  a large  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  from  Miss  Pegues 
in  the  name  of  the  ladies  present,  and  taken  his  seat  amidst  the 
prolonged  applause.  Mr.  Baker  stood  on  the  stage  to  make  a 
word.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  the  meeting  to  hear  Mr.  Yancey 
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more  in  curiosity  than  in  respect  for  his  cause  or  his  argument. 
He  had  always  been  a Whig  and  for  the  Union.  Now  that  he 
had  listened  to  the  remarkable  speech  just  delivered  he  had  re- 
solved to  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket,  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enridge.  As  Mr.  Baker  left  the  stand,  one  of  the  principal 
planters  of  the  Canebrake,  Mr.  John  T.  Walton  of  Dayton,  a 
Whig  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Marengo  County  in  pre- 
vious years,  rose  on  the  stand.  He  repeated  practically  the 
confession  of  Mr.  Baker;  having  come  to  the  meeting  opposed 
to  Mr.  Yancey,  he  hoped  his  neighbors  and  friends  would  follow 
his  example,  vote  for  the  Democratic  electors  of  Alabama. 

Before  the  incidents  here  related  came  one  of  a different 
character,  also  unexpected.  Mr.  Yancey’s  habit  of  public  speak- 
ing was  his  own,  the  delivery  alternating  between  a conversa- 
tional tone,  common  with  gentlemen  in  the  social  circle,  passing 
quickly  to  oratory  that  would  lift  men  to  their  feet,  in  uproar. 
Here,  in  familiar  way,  the  orator  called  on  all  before  him  (about 
half  the  audience  ladies)  who  differed  with  his  reasoning,  con- 
tending for  the  claims  of  the  Democratic  national  ticket  on 
public  sympathy,  to  rise  in  their  seats.  Mrs.  Dalton  only  rose; 
a tall  lady  of  impressive  appearance.  Seeing  the  sole  protestant, 
Mr.  Yancey,  in  graceful  salute  to  her,  remarked  smilingly:  “Ah, 
madam,  you  certainly  have  courage  to  fight  the  Indians !”  Mrs. 
Dalton,  promptly:  “Sir,  my  father  fought  them.” 

This  rare  and  interesting  event  of  protracted  political  meet- 
ing of  several  days,  closed  with  the  compliment  to  the  orator, 
the  presenting  of  beautiful  flowers  to  him.  It  was  a gorgeous 
bouquet,  a young  lawyer  from  Greensboro,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Whelan,  representing  the  ladies.  Mr.  Yancey  was  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  honor,  his  speech  of  thanks  was  eloquent. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  peroration  of  this  remark- 
able speech  and  the  effect  upon  the  audience.  I was  aware  of  it. 
The  orator  standing  about  the  centre  of  the  plank  stand  under 
the  trees,  began  to  tell  of  the  energy  of  the  Buchanan  campaign 
in  the  candidate’s  own  State,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  candidate’s 
own  direction!  The  new  revolutionary  party,  the  Republican 
party,  threatening  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  rampant  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  introduced  the  tale  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wagram.  The  Austrians  seemed  to  have  the  day  and  Napoleon 
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beaten ; McDonald  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  French  line,  his 
troops  following  his  lead,  the  bands  sounding  the  strains,  “Vic- 
tory or  death.”  To  the  on-rushing  line  the  leader  shouted: 
“Keep  time ! My  men ! Keep  time !”  As  the  orator  began  to  de- 
scribe the  movement  of  the  advancing  troops  he  moved  with 
measured  stride  toward  the  brink  of  the  stage  facing  the  great 
audience,  every  man  and  woman  before  him  in  deepest  tension; 
the  black  coachmen  on  the  margin  ardently  interested.  Reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  platform  his  countenance  aglow,  the  wonderful 
voice  cried  out  the  soldier’s  command  to  rushing,  crowding 
ranks : “Keep  time,  my  men ! Keep  time !”  Several  thousand 
sprang  to  their  feet  as  one ; hats  clouded  the  space ; yells,  shouts, 
cries  filled  the  air.  The  orator  retired.  Four  years,  in  the 
Breckenridge-Lane  campaign  Mr.  Yancey  again  the  leader.  A 
friend,  meeting  him  early  in  the  day,  asked,  “Mr.  Yancey,  where 
did  you  deliver  the  speech  in  all  Alabama  that  was  satisfactory 
to  yourself?”  “I  presume  I must  have  done  my  best  at  the 
best  audience  I ever  met  in  Alabama,”  he  said  smilingly.  “I 
recollect  the  audience  at  Uniontown,  in  1856,  as  the  most  satis- 
factory to  me.”  As  the  orator  approached  the  stand  for  the 
speech  of  1860,  he  remarked  to  a companion,  that  he  could 
not  speak  on  that  occasion  well  because  “the  stand  facing  the 
sun.” 


Uniontown  was  the  post  office  of  numerous  interesting  set- 
tlers before  other  post  offices  were  established.  The  Storrs 
family  was  of  that  class.  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Chambers  came  in 
1818,  a Georgian,  an  officer  of  the  (U.  S.)  army.  He  married 
here  Miss  Sally  Bishop.  He  was  on  duty  at  St.  Augustine  when 
ordered  to  meet  and  escort  Gen.  Lafayette  through  Alabama. 

The  next  year,  1819,  George  White  came.  He  married  Miss 
Nancy  Morgan. 

In  182",  Dr.  Daniel  Long  came  with  his  wife,  a Miss  Bil- 
lingslea. 

James  B.  Chambers  carried  in  1828.  His  wife  was  Re- 
becca Adams. 

Dugald  and  Malcolm  McAlpine  came  the  same  year  from 
South  Carolina. 
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John  and  Richard  Wallthall  came  from  North  Carolina  in 
1839.  Haynesworth  and  Corcoran  came  in  that  year. 

In  1832,  Thomas  D.  Pitts  came  from  Virginia  and  married 
Miss  Grey.  In  the  same  year  Patrick  H.  Pitts  also  came  from 
Virginia.  He  married  a daughter  of  John  Davidson  of  North 
Carolina.  Ransom  Pool  from  North  Carolina  came  that  same 
year.  His  wife  was  Miss  Ivey.  In  that  same  year,  1832,  Parham 
and  Richard  Booker  came  from  North  Carolina,  the  former 
married  Miss  Poole.  The  Booker  name  is  an  ancient  name  in 
Virginia. 

Robert  W.  Nicholson  came  from  Virginia  in  1834,  married 
Miss  Shearer. 

Hudson  Ware  and  Dr.  George  N.  Ware  came  in  1835,  the 
former  married  Miss  Norris  (second  wife)  and  the  latter  mar- 
ried Miss  Cochran. 

In  that  year  W.  H.  Hungerford  came.  He  married  Miss 
Chambers. 

Richard  Hudson  came  in  1836.  Phillips,  Jeffries,  Bondu- 
rant,  Fletcher,  all  came  prior  to  1840. 

William  H.  Tayloe,  the  heir  of  the  famous  “Mount  Aiery” 
estate  on  the  Rappahanock,  settled  a plantation  four  miles  north 
of  Uniontown,  about  1835.  Edward  T.  Tayloe  about  the  same 
time  settled  one  five  miles  east.  About  1856,  E.  Thornton  Tayloe 
bought  the  “Oak  Grove”  plantation  six  miles  east. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  really  the  first  negro  school  taught 
in  the  Black  Belt  was  propaganda  of  ex-Governor  A.  B.  Moore, 
at  Marion,  Perry  County.  Soon  after  a negro  school  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Coleman  at  Uniontown,  the  first  in  the  Cane- 
brake,  now  recalled. 


John  Davidson 

This  was  a citizen  of  North  Carolina  who  brought  many 
negroes  to  the  lands  in  Dallas  and  Marengo  Counties,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodville.  He  came  in  1828.  He  built  one  of  the 
early  imposing  lumber,  white  houses  in  that  territory.  His  home 
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so  built  was  six  miles  east  of  Woodville,  on  the  road  to  McKinley, 
“New  Ruin”  as  the  village  was  called. 

Mr.  Davidson  came  as  a married  man.  I think  his  wife  was 
a Miss  Caldwell.  They  reared  a family.  The  son  was  Hon.  A.  C. 
Davidson  and  a daughter  married  Mr.  Pitts. 

Other  citizens  who  used  the  Uniontown  Post  Office  and 
traded  in  Woodville,  living  in  the  Davidson  neighborhood,  were 
W.  K.  Paulling.  He  was  a widower  who  owmed  two  plantations 
and  lived  alone. 

Messrs.  Henry  and  William  Key,  brothers,  lived  in  the 
Davidson  neighborhood.  They  were  nephews  of  the  Tayloe 
brothers,  pioneers.  They  were  natives  of  Maryland  and  were 
kinsmen  of  the  author  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

Richard  Clarke,  M.D. 

The  firm  of  physicians,  Clarke  & Langhorne,  commanded 
the  practice  of  the  community.  Both  were  Virginians.  Dr. 
Clarke  raised  a company  for  the  Confederate  army,  was  elected 
Captain  and  held  his  office  for  a year,  the  limit  of  time  for 
which  his  Company  was  enlisted.  He  commanded  in  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  July  21st,  1861.  The  Company  was  “D”,  4th 
Alabama  Infantry  which  distinguished  it  on  that  field.  He  was 
married.  His  daughter  attained  considerable  distinction  as  pub- 
lic reader  and  writer.  The  community,  especially  the  ladies, 
protested  against  his  absence  from  his  profession.  He  was  an 
older  man  than  the  officers  of  the  time  of  the  Confederate  army 
generally.  His  retirement  from  the  field  received  general  ap- 
provation. 


John  M.  Langhorne,  M.D. 

This  was  the  junior  member  of  the  medical  firm,  Clarke  & 
Langhorne.  He  was  from  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain, 
Va.  His  wife  was  Miss  Lea. 

He  was  very  active  in  his  profession.  The  first  sight  I had 
of  Dr.  Langhorne,  he  was  mounted  on  his  way  to  the  bed  of  a 
sick  negro.  He  was  then  twelve  miles  from  his  office,  expecting 
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to  ride  several  miles  farther.  He  had  calls  even  twenty  miles 
distant.  He  remembered  that  he  had  ridden  his  horse  fifty 
miles  every  day  for  three  weeks.  He  had  a family  of  children. 


Philip  J.  Weaver 

In  1828  this  pioneer,  an  emigrant  from  Maryland,  a decade 
or  more  a merchant  on  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river,  became 
interested  in  Woodville.  He  in  fact  suggested  the  name,  from 
“Woodville”  to  Uniontown.  He  was  born  of  prosperous  par- 
entage near  Manchester,  Maryland,  at  the  village  Uniontown. 
In  honor  of  his  native  village  he  proposed  this  Canebrake  post 
office. 

At  the  age  of  18  years  he  was  living  in  Baltimore  /‘articled” 
to  a mercantile  firm  there  who  had  a business  with  the  Indians 
at  Cahawba  on  the  Alabama  river.  It  was  business  like  that 
maintained  by  Government  Agent,  George  S.  Gaines,  with  the 
Choctaws  across  at  St.  Stephens,  on  the  Tombeckbe.  It  was  a 
profitable  business  in  skins,  pelts,  honey,  corn,  etc. 

The  Baltimore  firm  selected  the  youth  Weaver  to  live  at 
Cahawba  as  their  agent.  It  must  have  been  about  the  year 
1816,  while  Alabama  was  yet  unattached  from  the  Mississippi 
Territory.  The  young  agent  came  by  sailing  ship  to  Mobile  and 
by  flat  boat  or  pole  boat  up  the  rivers  to  Cahawba,  possibly 
taking  his  turn  at  the  pole. 

He  proved  so  tactful  and  energetic  that  he  was  admitted, 
a copartner  in  the  firm  he  came  to  represent.  Finally  he  bought 
the  interest  of  his  associates.  Having  reached  the  legal  age  of 
manhood,  he  received  from  his  father  the  portion  other  sons  had 
inherited,  $2,0C0,  in  money.  Feeling  himself  settled,  and  able 
to  support  his  wife,  he  married  Miss  Gardner  of  the  community 
where  he  lived. 

Mr.  Weaver  found  the  territory  about  Cahawba,  where  In- 
dians roamed,  was  being  encrouched  upon  by  plantations  and 
evidence  of  white  settlement,  inconsistent  with  Indian  trade.  He 
moved  his  business  higher  up  to  the  present  town  of  Centreville 
and  Maplesville. 
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Later  development  of  white  settlement  and  trade  of  an- 
other character,  he  settled  himself  at  Moore’s  Bluff  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alabama,  the  site  of  Selma. 

There  he  pursued  business  of  various  descriptions,  mercan- 
tile and  others.  He  bought  many  thousands  of  acres  from  the 
Chickasaw  Indians  in  Mississippi  and  lately  cultivated  there 
large  cotton  plantations. 

Mr.  Weaver  joined  the  Government  surveying  party,  carry- 
ing the  chain,  over  the  Canebrake  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodville.  The  magnificence  of  nature  there  interested  him 
but  taking  a practical  view,  he  could  not  see  how  want  of  water 
on  the  land  should  be  supplied.  In  this  dilemma,  he  came  upon 
a lone  cabin,  amidst  the  dense  forest  and  the  towering  cane. 
He  saw  a hole  dug  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof  filled  with  rain 
water  by  a trough.  The  difficulty  of  water  supply  was  relieved 
at  once.  Cistern  water  might  be  abundant ; he  bought  the  splen- 
did estate  southwest  of  Woodville.  He  invested  the  inheritance 
left  to  him  from  his  deceased  wife  in  that  land.  His  wife’s 
kindred  denounced  the  application  of  his  money,  in  wild  land 
so  when  the  troops  of  the  United  States  under  command  of 
Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  cavalry  and  infantry,  more  than  25,000, 
attacked  Selma,  feebly  prepared  for  defence,  on  Sunday,  April 
2d,  1865,  the  town  was  easily  captured,  a large  part  burned, 
Mr.  Weaver’s  stores  included  in  the  destructive  torch.  Invading 
soldiers  invaded  his  home  there,  found  him,  unarmed ; assaulted 
him,  demanding  that  he  should  draw  his  check  on  his  bank 
account  in  London.  He  declined  to  draw  the  check  but  he 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  assault  upon  his  person  or  the  in- 
vasion of  his  home.  He  was  struck  with  a carbine  over  the 
head  by  a soldier,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

Joseph  Selden 

Mr.  Selden  came  from  Virginia.  At  the  time  his  father 
lived,  and  owned,  one  of  the  best  knewn  estates  of  the  Peninsula, 
facing  the  James  river  about  twenty  miles  below  Richmond. 

He  married  the  daughter,  Miss  Betty,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  H.  Minge  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  the  Wevnoke  plan- 
tation, in  February,  1854,  at  a great  wedding. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  continued  to  reside  at  Weynoke  several 
years,  as  she  being  the  only  child  her  parents  desired  her  resi- 
dence at  home. 

In  time  Mr.  Selden  built  a beautiful  home  on  the  Fairhope 
plantation  a mile  or  more  east  of  Uniontown  on  the  railroad. 
He  took  his  wife  to  live.  There  were  born  to  them  sons  and 
daughters. 

Mr.  Selden  raised  an  artillery  Company  for  the  Confederate 
army.  His  health  was  not  sufficiently  robust  for  the  duties 
of  Captain.  He  resigned  but  the  Company  continued  in  service 
in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  with  distinction. 


Edwin  Shield 

This  gentleman  was  a Virginian.  For  many  years  he  lived 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Adams  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  as 
tutor.  Under  arrangement  it  was  agreed  that  a school  room 
should  be  built  at  a central  point  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  David 
Mingo  of  that  parish.  The  sons  of  Mr.  John  George  P.  Coleman 
and  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Calhoun  joined  Mr.  Adams  in  employing 
Mr.  Shields.  Later  my  father  joined  in  employing  the  teacher. 
The  public  school  was  not  thought  of. 

The  teacher  held  to  the  old  method,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics and  whipping  for  the  pupil. 

Ultimately,  the  lads  required  the  High  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Shield  married  Miss  Storrs  of  Uniontown  and 
entered  upon  the  business  of  cotton  planting. 
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CHAPTER  X 
Alexander  K.  Shepard 

Mr.  Shepard  came  to  Uniontown  in  the  winter  of  1855-6. 
He  settled  on  a plantation  north  of  the  town.  He  was  unmar- 
ried. 


He  came  with  reputation  as  a gentleman  of  rare  intelligence 
and  public  spirit.  He  had  been  a member  of  this  State,  Virginia. 
He  was  a Democratic  leader. 

In  the  winter  of  1856-7  Mr.  Shepard  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pegues  of  “The  Cedars,”  Dallas  County,  twelve  miles  east  of 
Uniontown.  He  went  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature;  he 
became  noted  for  his  fine  horses.  He  became  1st  Lieutenant 
of  an  artillery,  “The  Jeff  Davis  Battery,”  that  won  an  enviable 
name  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  but  his  strength  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  field.  He  resigned  and  entered  into  de- 
veloping the  mineral  region.  He  was  a leader  in  some  of  the 
interests  in  Bibb  County.  He  was  a large  contractor  in  building 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  west  from  Marion.  That  was  soon 
after  the  war.  Gen.  Forrest  was  President  of  the  road.  He 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  work  Mr.  Shepard 
had  done  under  his  contract.  Shepard  sent  a challenge  to  the 
General.  The  combatants  were  to  meet  at  sunrise  in  or  near 
Greensboro.  They  were  ready  at  their  apartments,  their  re- 
spective seconds  at  hand.  Gen.  Forrest  exclaimed : “I  don’t 
want  to  kill  Shepard !”  A prudent  auditor  took  up  the  hint ; the 
duel  was  delayed  and  discontinued  indefinitely. 

In  political  influence,  Mr.  Shepard  was  a Union  Democrat, 
in  1860.  He  was  a delegate  from  Perry  County  to  the  State 
Democratic  Convention  of  January,  1860,  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  quadrennial  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Charles- 
ton. He  opposed  instructions  to  that  delegation  looking  to  dis- 
severance of  the  National  Convention. 


James  Lewis  Price 

This  young  Virginian  settler,  early  in  Woodville,  was  of  for- 
tune, a handsome  person  and  gracious  manner.  He  came  with 
the  prestige  of  high  lineage.  He  had  been  reared  in  Richmond 
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by  his  kinsfolk,  of  that  Lewis  family  associated  with  the  family 
of  Gen.  Washington. 

He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  began  the 
study  of  law  but  in  short  time,  about  1834,  he  arrived  at  the 
Canebrake  with  many  slaves.  He  bought  tracts  of  land  both 
in  Dallas  and  Perry  Counties,  but  finally  fixed  his  home,  the 
“Westwood”  plantation,  very  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
village.  In  time  he  built  an  imposing  residence  at  the  head 
of  the  main  street,  that  for  many  years  was  the  mecca  of  Cane- 
brake  society. 

We  find  Mr.  Price  Captain  of  a Military  Company  organ- 
ized at  Woodville  the  year  he  arrived  and  chartered,  1835,  by 
the  Legislature.  His  brother-in-law,  Nicholson,  was  1st  Lieuten- 
ant. The  immediate  object  in  raising  the  company  at  that  time, 
was,  to  meet  the  attempt  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  English  conspirators,  to  incite  universal  slave 
insurrection  through  the  South,  to  begin  July  4th,  1835. 

Soon  Mr.  Price  married  Miss  Louisa  Adele,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Schuyler  Shearer  of  Albany,  New  York,  a lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Schuyler  and  Van  Ransuler  families  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Price  being  past  military  age  did  not  enter  the  army 
of  the  Confederacy  but  sympathizing  in  the  cause,  he  canvassed 
in  the  State,  to  procure  subscriptions  of  cotton  for  the  Confed- 
erate Government. 

Subscriptions  of  cotton  to  the  Government  remained  on  the 
plantations  where  produced,  subject  to  Government  call.  They 
were  used  in  London  to  hypothecate  large  loans  of  money  for 
the  Government.  A Company  there,  for  instance,  having  a con- 
nection with  East  India  trade,  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Confederate 
Government  its  fleet  of  iron  ships,  at  least  two  of  the  numbers 
built  to  be  converted  into  armed  ships,  taking  cotton  for  pay- 
ment. The  “cotton  bonds”  of  the  Confederate  bonds  commanded 
a premium  in  London  more  than  half  the  life  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. As  late  as  1863  an  offer  by  the  Congress  to  sell  $15,- 
000,000  cotton  bonds  on  Lombard  street,  brought  bidding  aggre- 
gating $75,000,000  at  a premium. 
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A certain  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  the  United 
States  is  interesting.  The  United  States  sent  its  agents  through 
the  plantations  of  the  Confederacy,  after  the  war,  collecting 
and  appropriating  Confederate  cotton  on  account  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  Washington.  However,  while  the  act  of  confiscation  im- 
poverished the  planters,  it  has  never  appeared  that  the  federal 
Treasury  received  any  material  help  from  cotton  sales. 

The  Canebrake  planters  became  victims  of  United  States 
cotton  transactions  in  more  than  one  way.  The  Treasury  agents 
were  not  careful  to  limit  their  seizures  to  alleged  Government 
claims  even  had  such  claims  upon  an  “insurrection.”  They 
hauled  off  under  protection  of  soldiers  on  guard  all  the  cotton 
in  sight.  Not  only  so,  but  all  the  cotton  produced  after  the 
war,  1865-6-7,  was  taxed  by  the  United  States  enormously;  a 
special  tax,  confined  to  a known  limited  area. 

Mr.  Price  was  made  President  of  the  Alabama  & Mississippi 
Rivers  Railroad  Company.  Under  his  administration  the  line 
advanced  from  Uniontown  to  Demopolis. 

In  1865  he  engaged  for  a time  in  the  department  mercantile 
business  in  his  home  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  were  parents  of  three  children,  daugh- 
ters : 


Lyle — Married  Hon.  A.  C.  Davidson. 
Ellen — Married  John  Munford. 

Ann — Married  Capt.  J.  A.  Spence. 


John  George  P.  Coleman 

This  gentleman  settled  a plantation  on  the  road  between 
Woodville  and  McKinley,  six  miles  from  the  former  place,  oppo- 
site from  Mr.  John  Davidson.  He  built  a neat  framed  residence 
and  enjoyed  life.  He  was  known  as  a prosperous  cotton  planter 
and  was  one  of  the  few  of  that  class  who  had  money  at  interest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 
John  studied  medicine,  intended  to  adopt  the  medical  profession 
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but  died  early.  Alonzo  became  a planter.  One  daughter  died 
in  young  womanhood.  Miss  Virginia  married  a neighbor,  Mr. 
William  Ogle  Key.  The  youngest  daughter  married  a fine  gen- 
tleman, a widower. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  were  Virginians. 


Alexander  Caldwell  Davidson 

This  prominent  citizen  of  Woodville  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  the  only  child  of  John  Davidson  and  his  wife  who 
was  Miss  Caldwell.  He  was  eight  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
brought  him  to  the  Canebrake. 

Both  parental  names  belonged  to  the  colonial  history  of 
North  Carolina,  in  honorable  distinction.  He  personally  was  a 
favorite  of  fortune,  from  his  infancy  up. 

The  son  grew  to  a vigorous  manhood  on  the  plantation, 
physical  and  intellectual.  He  was  of  robust  stature,  cordial 
manners  and  active  mind. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  class  of  1840.  He  chose  the  profession  of  law.  At 
that  time,  no  law  school  had  been  established  in  Alabama.  Stu- 
dents of  the  profession  were  received  by  practioners  for  private 
instructions.  Mr.  Davidson  was  fortunate  in  his  teacher.  He 
entered  the  law  office  of  the  leader  of  the  bar  of  Alabama,  John 
A.  Campbell  of  Mobile. 

He  had  completed  the  prescribed  course  there,  however, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  death  bed  of  his  father,  yet  in 
the  prime  of  his  active  life. 

The  young  man  at  once  devoted  his  attention  to  the  plan- 
tation, abandoning  his  studies  for  the  bar.  With  energy,  he 
pursued  the  employment  that  his  father  left  to  him.  He  in- 
creased the  acreage  and  soon  became  known  as  a prosperous 
cotton  planter. 

He  encouraged  the  cotton  planters  project  to  build  a rail- 
road from  the  Alabama  river  to  the  Mississippi  across  the  Cane- 
brake  and  became  an  early  Director  of  the  corporation.  He 
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took  a contract  to  build  a section  of  the  line.  He  was  successful 
and  his  neighbors  understood  that  he  invested  the  profits  in 
negroes.  At  that  time  wage  labor  had  not  been  introduced  in 
the  Canebrake,  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Davidson  being  in  possession 
of  surplus  fine  cultivable  land  bought  the  available  labor  the  land 
required. 

The  records  of  the  capitol  contain  this  historical  item  under 
date  April  1,  1861 : 

“That  the  Governor  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  the  proferred  services 
of  negro  men  tendered  by  George  N.  Gilmer  of  Tallapoosa 
County.  Joel  E.  Mathews  and  Alexander  C.  Davidson  of  Perry.” 

The  explanation  was,  Montgomery  was  the  Capital  of  the 
new  Confederacy;  the  War  Office  proposed  to  build  fortifica- 
tions. 

A month  after  the  date  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
Mr.  Davidson  then  joined  the  Uniontown  Military  Company, 
commanded  by  his  neighbor.  Dr.  Richard  Clarke,  to  march  to 
Virginia.  He  was  then  forty-one  years  of  age.  The  Company 
was  incorporated  in  the  4th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment.  This 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  From  that  post  it 
was  transferred  to  Manassa  Junction  and  participated  with  his- 
toric honor  in  the  great  battle  on  that  field  July  21st.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson was  over-age  and  was  never  mustered  in  the  army  but 
he  participated  in  that  battle. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Davidson  entered  each  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  became  a member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

His  tact  and  energy  followed  him  into  the  revolution  of  the 
cotton  plantation  labor  following  the  collapse  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  bought  the  “Westwood.”  estate  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Price,  a large  property.  He  became  heir  of  his  father’s 
plantation  and  altogether,  he  became  one  of  the  large  planters 
of  free  negro  laborers  of  the  Canebrake. 

Mr.  Davidson  married  Miss  Lyle,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Price,  and  they  were  parents  of  one  daughter  and  several 
sons. 
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Mrs.  Davidson  built  a brick  church  building  on  the  spot 
of  the  original  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Union- 
town,  as  memorial  of  her  husband. 


•Joseph  R.  John 


Then  after  John  Davidson,  came  Joseph  R.  John  from 
North  Carolina,  in  1838.  He  did  not  come  to  settle  plantation. 
He  heard  of  this  country  of  plantations  but  he  came  with  intent 
of  engaging  in  the  profession  of  law.  He  secured  the  occupation 
of  school  teacher,  holding  it  for  two  years  at  Uniontown,  while 
he  studied  law  books.  He  was  a polished  gentleman  of  society. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  received  a license  to  practice 
at  the  bar.  He  married  Miss  Jane  Smith. 

Having  been  nine  years  a citizen  of  Uniontown,  Mr.  John 
entered  the  Legislature  from  Perry  County.  He  was  Whig  in 
politics.  At  that  time  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  was 
agitating  Congressional  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
South,  a revival  from  the  long  repose  brought  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

The  Whig  party  of  the  United  States  was  led  by  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster.  Neither  was  a follower  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  but  both  were  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  slave  terri- 
tory. Clay  was  leader  of  the  Society  organized  to  colonization 
of  American  negroes  in  Africa.  The  national  Whig  party  held 
that  “the  American  Union  was  the  paramount  political  good,” 
while  the  Democratic  party,  the  rival  for  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, held  to  the  principle  of  State  rights  as  the  anchor  of 
American  liberty.  Gradually  the  Whigs  of  the  free  State  were 
absorbed  in  the  growing  emancipation  party  led  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Alabama  took  the  Democratic  side  of  the  national  issue,  fa- 
voring the  right  to  introduce  slaves  from  the  slave  States  into 
the  common  domain. 

In  the  year  1847,  when  Mr.  John  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature from  Perry  County.  Reuben  Chapman,  co-Representative 
in  Congress  for  many  years  from  Huntsville,  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor, an  extreme  State  rights  Democrat.  In  that  year  Mr. 
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Calhoun  had  read  in  the  Senate  his  historic  Resolutions,  ex- 
pounding the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States  in  the 
common  domain.  The  Whig  national  party  refused  the  theory 
of  the  Calhoun  Resolutions. 

In  1856,  after  sixteen  years  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Uniontown,  Mr.  John  changed  his  residence  to  Moore’s  Bluff, 
Selma.  He  seemed  to  abandon  political  asperations,  for  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  in  the  Legislature.  But  he  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  building  of  the  Alabama  & Mississippi  Rivers 
Railroad  Company,  to  connecting  the  two  rivers.  In  that  work 
he  became  at  once  associated  with  the  great  Selma  merchant 
and  great  Canebrake  cotton  planter,  Philip  J.  Weaver.  The 
terminus  on  the  Alabama  river  was  the  Capital  of  Dallas  County, 
Cahawba,  not  Selma.  The  road  was  to  take  in  Marion,  Greens- 
boro to  Memphis. 

Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Weaver  attended  a railroad  meeting  in 
Cahawba.  They  were  not  encouraged.  When  Mr.  John  told 
the  meeting  that  if  the  road  from  Cahawba  should  ever  reach 
Marion  nothing  could  stop  it  short  of  the  Mississippi  river.  He 
was  met  with  laughter  of  such  a scheme. 

Discouraged  by  the  meeting  at  the  Dallas  County  Court 
House,  Mr.  Weaver  called  a meeting  for  Selma.  He  told  that 
meeting  of  his  disappointment  at  Cahawba,  but  if  Cahawba  still 
refused  to  act  Selma  must. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  was,  the  road  from  Cahawba  to 
Marion  was  built  first,  followed  by  the  road  from  Selma  to 
Newberne,  the  two  roads  crossed  each  other  fifteen  miles  west 
of  the  Alabama  river. 

Finally  the  line  from  Cahawba  to  the  junction  was  aban- 
doned and  the  line  from  Uniontown  to  Cahawba  was  abandoned. 
The  line  from  Selma  to  York  was  established  and  a line  from 
the  junction  through  Marion,  Greensboro,  etc.,  was  established. 

Mr.  John  became  Chancellor.  He  held  that  office  in  the  war 
period,  1861-5.  He  heard  in  Chambers  an  interesting  case.  One 
George  W.  Tate,  a citizen  of  Marengo,  had  hired  a substitute 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  The  substitute  was  on  duty  in  the 
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army.  An  enrolling  officer  arrested  Tate,  to  put  himself  in  the 
army  notwithstanding  the  continuing  service  of  his  substitute. 
Tate  brought  suit  habeas  corpus  before  Chancellor  John.  The 
Chancellor  held  that  the  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  denying 
the  right  of  exemption  by  a citizen  from  military  duty  by  sub- 
stitute was  valid.  Tate  appealed  but  the  court  above,  four  to 
one,  sustained  the  Chancellor. 

Two  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  the  editor 
of  the  Tuskaloosa  Monitor , a weekly  newspaper,  Ryland  Ran- 
dolph, a Confederate  soldier,  was  called  before  a military  court 
at  Montgomery  but  confined  in  the  calaboose  at  Selma.  Gen. 
Meade  was  in  command  of  District  Number  3,  of  which  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Florida  were  sub-districts.  It  was  promised  to  go 
with  the  editor,  when  Chancellor  John  by  tact  persuaded  Gen. 
Meade  to  a court  of  justice. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  PARISH 

The  area  described  was  arbitrary,  as  St.  Andrew’s  adjacent 
to  the  north.  It  was  a community  of  cotton  planters.  The  only 
place  of  public  assemblage  was  the  St.  Michael’s  Episcopal 
Church,  hence  the  community  name.  There  was  no  trading 
place,  no  post  office  and  no  public  school.  The  one  church, 
the  only  place  of  public  meeting,  was  a hewn  cedar  log  house 
or  cabin,  the  pews  unpainted  benches.  The  church  was  open 
every  alternate  Sunday  for  morning  services.  The  clergy  divided 
ministrations  fortnightly  with  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Uniontown. 

Uniontown  was  the  post  office  for  most  families,  Dayton 
for  the  others.  There  was  triweekly  horse  mail  carriage.  The 
mail  rider  received  his  bag  at  Marion,  Perry  County,  twenty- 
five  miles  north,  passed  the  night  at  Uniontown,  rode  through 
Dayton  on  to  Linden,  the  Capital  of  Marengo  County,  twenty-five 
miles  and  back  to  Uniontown  the  same  day.  The  trading  was 
done  at  Uniontown  and  Dayton. 

When  my  father  moved  to  that  Parish  from  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1850,  all  public  roads  had  been  laid  and  nearly  all  the 
forests  cleared  for  cotton  and  corn  fields  except  a sparse  res- 
ervation for  fire  wood.  In  1850,  perhaps,  a public  school  was 
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opened  and  several  years  later  a second  school  was  opened. 
These  were  supported  by  the  Sixteenth  Section  fund.  The  first 
of  these  was  patronized  by  children  of  white  tenants  of  the  arabe 
Sixteenth  Section  lands ; the  others  by  children  of  planters  who 
had  habitually  employed  tutors  and  governesses.  The  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Michael’s  Church  built  a beautiful  church,  Gothic 
in  architecture,  singularly  handsome  stained  glass  for  the  win- 
dows, a fine  organ.  The  building  was  erected  on  an  acre  of 
land  at  the  fork  of  the  Uniontown  and  Dayton  road,  a gift  by 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Harrison,  taken  from  his  plantation,  a cedar 
grove.  The  extension  of  the  Alabama  & Mississippi  Rivers  Rail- 
road from  Uniontown  to  Demopolis  passing  on  the  northern  lim- 
its of  the  Parish  was  put  in  operation  about  1862.  A station 
was  located  on  land,  a part  of  the  plantation  of  Mr.  David 
Walker.  The  Station  was  called  “Faunsdale,”  in  compliment  of 
the  plantation  home  of  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Harrison,  a brilliant 
woman,  appreciated  by  all  of  the  community,  she  then  a widow. 
The  President  of  the  railroad  then  was  Dr.  G.  G.  Griffin  of 
Demopolis  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Directory  in  meet- 
ing selected  the  name  for  the  railroad  Station. 


John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great  statesman  of  South  Carolina, 
was  one  of  the  early  investors  of  untamed  land  in  this  parish, 
that  was  about  1834-5.  He  was  part  owner.  His  son,  Andrea, 
moved  to  the  property  with  his  wife  and  was  the  practical  man- 
ager. The  statesman  made  two  visits  to  the  place,  the  last  in 
1844.  The  citizens  of  Marengo  County  offered  him  proper  at- 
tention. Citizens  of  McKinley,  some  18  miles  east,  proferred  him 
a public  dinner.  They  sent  a young  lawyer,  W.  B.  Modawell, 
message  bearing.  Mr.  Modawell  had  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  at  his  first  visit.  Being  met  at  the  door  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Calhoun,  he  explained  the  object  of  his  presence,  bearer  of  the 
invitation  to  the  McKinley  dinner,  he  suggested  that  he  be  in- 
troduced to  the  proposed  guest,  second  time  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  first.  “It  will  not  be  necessary,”  replied  the 
son,  “my  father  will  recollect  you  by  name  and  under  the  early 
circumstances.”  The  statesman  met  Mr.  Modawell  with  open 
hand,  pronouncing  his  name,  recalling  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  met  a few  years  before.  At  a private  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  “Faunsdale.”  Mr.  Calhoun  remarked,  a diversity 
of  agriculture  the  Canebrake  is  capable  of  maintaining,  “You 
have  a remarkably  well  watered  country,”  he  said.  “How  so?” 
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was  the  acclamation,  for  the  few  streams  were  only  wet  season 
streams;  there  were  no  artesian  wells  known.  “You  may  locate 
your  cisterns  where  you  desire  to  have  your  supply,  and  make 
that  equal  to  your  demand,”  was  the  answer.  Cisterns  were  cut 
in  solid  rock  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  the  residence,  the 
kitchen,  the  barn,  cisterns  cut  in  the  pastures  and  rude  shelter 
to  put  over  them  to  train  the  rainfall. 

Before  young  planters  with  scores  of  black  laborers  came 
a few  settlers  entered  the  splendid  wooded  Canebrake,  with  or 
without  negroes  (slaves). 

Clarke,  Crudap,  McFarland  were  settlers  of  160  acres  or 
fractional  part  of  a land  section.  The  16th  Section  school  land 
on  the  far  east  of  the  Parish,  was  rented  by  several  white  farm- 
ers of  the  highest  respectable.  Powers  was  one,  Hopper  was  one. 
On  some  of  the  more  prominent  elevations  remains  of  Indian 
earthware  were  found.  We  leave  to  geology  that  the  bulk  of  the 
lands  of  this  Parish  were  of  darker  color  than  the  lands  on  either 
side  and  therefore  more  generally  fertile.  The  individual  plan- 
tation contained  640  acres  to  three  times  that  acreage. 


Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun 

This  was  one  of  the  early  cotton  planters  of  this  parish. 
He  bought  a section  and  three-fourths,  1,140  acres,  wild  land, 
dense  wood,  the  undergrowth  impenetrable  cane.  The  horn  was 
sounded  to  guide  the  boy  back  home  who  went  for  the  cows. 
Peer  came  within  a few  yards  from  the  door.  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  a goodly  number  of  negroes.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Gen.  Duff  Green,  a distinguished  politician, 
newspaper  editor  and  diplomat  of  Washington  City.  She  came 
to  the  wild  willingly  and  entered  upon  her  duties  as  plantation 
mistress  with  zeal  and  energy.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  was  educated  in  the  South  Carolina 
College  in  the  time  of  the  Presidency  of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Thompson  of  Columbia.  He 
began  life  as  a farmer,  near  his  father  who  lived  in  Pendleton 
District.  He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  settled 
the  “Tulip  Hill”  plantation  in  the  Canebrake. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  was  a gentleman  of  remarkable  conversational 
powers.  He  was  elegant  in  society.  He  seemed  to  avoid 
notoriety.  He  was  hospitable  but  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs  except  at  his  own  hearth.  He  read  much  and  kept 
apace  with  public  affairs  and  public  opinion  but  never  inti- 
mated readiness  to  seek  public  office.  He  was  thoroughly 
energetic  in  the  management  of  his  plantation.  In  a few  years 
he  added  to  the  Tulip  Hill  plantation  “Cuba,”  840  acres,  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Glover.  After  twenty  years,  he  sold 
Tulip  Hill  and  all  the  negroes  and  other  property  there  to  Mr. 
Goetlib  Breightling,  and  returned  to  South  Carolina  with  his 
family  to  live.  He  bought  there  “Fort  Hill,”  the  home  and  farm 
of  his  father.  He  added  about  420  acres  to  Cuba  plantation 
bought  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Tayloe,  called  “Adventure.”  He  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Cuba  plantation  several  years,  selling 
it  finally  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Bethea  of  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Calhoun  appeared  in  Montgomery  as  delegate  from 
South  Carolina  in  attendance  at  the  historic  Southern  Commer- 
cial Convention  of  1858.  He  was  made  President  of  that  body. 
He  appeared  again  in  Montgomery  as  Commissioner  from  the 
seceded  State  South  Carolina  to  the  secession  Convention  of  Ala- 
bama to  invite  the  Convention  to  secede. 

Mr.  Calhoun  took  no  active  part  in  the  support  of  the  Con- 
federate government  or  its  war  beyond  avowed  sympathy.  His 
two  sons,  Duff  Green  and  John  Caldwell,  neither  of  majority 
age,  entered  the  Confederate  army  promptly  and  continued  in 
the  service  to  the  end.  He  was  physically  unable  to  enter 
the  army  from  confirmed  disease. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  were  parents  of  several  sons  and 
one  daughter,  Margaret.  She  lived  long,  making  her  home  for 
many  years  of  unbroken  maidenhood  at  Atlanta.  The  sons  were 
Duff  Green,  John  Calhoun,  Andrews  James,  and  Patrick  besides 
one  or  two  sons  who  died  in  infancy. 

John  C.  and  Patrick  went  to  New  York  and  became  success- 
ful in  the  speculative  market.  They  led  a movement  soon  after 
Appomattox,  investing  large  cotton  plantations  under  one  man- 
agement in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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In  the  year  1851  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  found  the  plantation 
life  would  be  improved,  their  two  sons,  Duff  Green  and  John 
Caldwell,  respectively  10  and  7 years  of  age,  by  association  with 
an  older  boy  of  intelligence  and  approved  character.  They  found 
the  desired  youth  in  Thomas  Jefferson  Beard,  an  orphan,  16 
years  of  age,  advanced  in  high  school  studies  and  of  unim- 
peachable personal  character.  The  youth  was  then  living  with 
a kinsman,  Mr.  Samuel  Pickering  of  Dayton.  Beard,  thus  in- 
vited, took  up  his  home  in  the  Tulip  Hill  family  circle.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn sent  him  to  the  University  of  Alabama  through  the  Sopho- 
more class.  But  Beard  was  not  carried  with  the  removal  to  South 
Carolina.  He  remained  in  Marengo  County;  prepared  himself 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His  first 
church  was  Trinity  of  Demopolis.  After  a long  life,  he  passed 
from  a distinguished  service  of  his  church. 


George  W.  H.  Minge 

Mr.  Minge  came  with  his  wife  and  negroes  from  the  Penin- 
sula of  Virginia  about  1835  and  settled  the  Weynoke  plantation. 
Mrs.  Minge  was  Mary  Harrison,  a descendant  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, among  the  Virginian  statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Minge  prospered,  lived  well  under  the  standard  of  lib- 
erality prevailing  among  his  neighbors  and  was  notably  hos- 
pitable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minge  were  the  parents  of  one  child  only,  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr.  Joseph  Selden. 


Rev.  Edward  Baptist 

A gentleman  of  florid  complexion,  deep  blue  and  expressive 
eyes,  medium  stature,  handsome,  graceful,  intelligent,  a man  of 
society  was  this  young  Baptist  preacher,  who  settled  the  Oak- 
land plantation  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish. 

He  came  from  Virginia.  The  name  there  came  from  Eng- 
land, the  founder  in  Virginia  came  with  the  British  army  with 
Braddock.  Rev.  Edward  Baptist  was  a graduate  from  Hampton- 
Sidney  College.  He  never  lost  familiar  study  of  the  Classics. 
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He  was  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  was  prompt 
in  attendance  to  the  duties  of  that  office.  At  that  time  he  drove 
by  his  private  carriage  the  70  mils  to  Tuskaloosa  to  meet  the 
University  Board. 

Mr.  Baptist  had  married  in  Virginia  Miss  Eliza  Judith  Cary 
Eggleston  and  brought  his  wife  to  the  Canebrake.  Two  of  her 
brothers  had  already  sought  western  homes  and  made  honorable 
names,  the  one  Judge  Miles  Eggleston  of  Indiana,  the  other 
Judge  Hugh  B.  Eggleston  of  New  Orleans.  The  famous  soldier 
of  the  United  States  army  and  later  the  renowned  commander 
of  the  Confederate  army,  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston,  bore  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Mrs.  Baptist. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Rev.  Baptist  ever  had  a fixed  pulpit 
in  the  Canebrake.  I have  heard  him  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Dayton.  A Baptist  Church  was  built  in  Dayton, 
largely  by  his  help,  and  he  preached  there  irregularly.  The 
President  of  the  Alabama  University,  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  dedi- 
cated that  church;  Edward  Baptist,  Jr.,  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  there,  and  preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion. 

The  children  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Baptist  were : 

Ann — Never  married. 

Eliza — Married  Ben  Gay. 

Edward — Married . 

William — Married . 

Margaret — Married  Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia. 

Powhatan — Unmarried. 

Laura — Married  Mr.  Buford  of  Kentucky. 


Powhatan  Baptist,  a handsome  youth  enlisted  in  the  Union- 
town  Company,  Capt.  Richard  Clarke,  one  of  the  first.  It  was 
incorporated  in  the  Alabama  Infantry  and  sent  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  He  was  shot  to  death  there  in  his  bed  by  a comrade 
who  accidentally  discharged  the  pistol  on  his  belt.  The  body 
was  at  once  interred  in  the  “Oakland”  plantation  grave  yard. 
The  burial  took  place  as  the  news  of  the  victorious  battle  of 
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Manassas  reached  the  country.  A soldier  who  had  participated 
in  that  great  event  attended  the  burial.  A great  crowd  assem- 
bled to  honor  the  obsequies  of  the  first  dead  Alabama  soldier 
and  hear  the  story  of  the  battle  from  one  who  had  seen  it — 
Alexander  C.  Davidson  of  Uniontown. 

David  Minge 

Mr.  Minge  was  a younger  brother  of  Mr.  George  W.  H. 
Minge.  His  wife  was  Miss  Elvira  Adams,  sister  of  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Adams.  She  was  from  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Minge  came  among  the  early  settlers  of  St.  Michael’s 
Parish.  He  owned  the  “Norwood”  plantation,  superior  to  none 
and  equal  to  few  of  this  parish  of  fine  plantations  in  fertility. 
There  was  not  a foot  of  thin  or  doubtful  soil  on  it. 

While  the  matrons  and  their  daughters  in  society  were  com- 
municants of  St.  Michael’s  Congregation,  Mr.  David  Minge  was 
the  only  member  a communicant  for  the  early  years  of  the  parish. 
He  was  an  active  churchman  and  an  appreciating  citizen.  He 
was  lay  reader  in  the  church.  A window  in  the  church  now 
preserves  the  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Minge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minge  were  parents  of  sons  and  daughters: 
George,  who  volunteered  early,  a youth  in  Selden’s  Battery,  Con- 
federate Army,  and  died  in  camp;  David  married  Miss  Bessie 
Guathmey  of  Virginia;  John  H.  married  Miss  Chadwick  of 
Texas,  became  a prosperous  man  of  affairs  and  a member  of  the 
Legislature;  Benjamin  married  Miss  Otey  of  Uniontown. 

The  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Louisa,  married  Dr.  Reuben 
H.  Duggar  of  the  Canebrake;  Miss  Elizabeth  married  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harris  of  the  Canebrake.  Upon  her  demise,  he  married  her 
younger  sister,  Miss  Sarah. 


Richard  H.  Adams 

Mr.  Adams  was  son  of  a major  of  Richmond,  Va.  His  wife, 
Miss  Carter  Harrison,  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  George  W.  H.  Minge. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  Canebrake  for  energy  and  tact  in 
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business  affairs.  His  business  was  cotton  planting,  that  he 
enlarged  one  hundred  per  cent,  before  the  Confederacy,  by 
purchase  of  a plantation  in  Dallas  County.  After  the  war, 
1861-5,  he  went  to  Selma  and  engaged  in  merchandise  for  a while. 
Later  he  removed  to  Virginia,  in  the  business  of  farming.  He 
was  hospitable  and  in  his  home  was  a delightful  host,  where 
good  living  and  cheerful  conversation  ruled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  the  parents  of  one  daughter, 
Sadie,  who  never  married,  and  several  sons,  John  M.,  who  be- 
came a physician,  Benjamin  Carter,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  William 
F.,  and  George.  The  four  sons  of  military  age  became  soldiers 
in  the  Confederate  army.  C.  B.  Adams  was  Major  Commissary 
in  the  celebrated  Rodes  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
William  F.,  a lad,  was  courier  to  Maj.  Gen.  Rodes.  John  M. 
married  a lady  of  Virginia;  Carter  B.  married  Miss  Sybel  of 
New  Orleans;  R.  H.,  Jr.,  married  twice;  W.  F.  married  Miss 
Guathmey  of  Virginia. 


Samuel  Fitts 

Mr.  Fitts  was  a prosperous  planter  on  the  Uniontown  and 
Dayton  road  four  miles  from  the  former  place.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Alston. 

The  name  was  of  English  origin,  Fitz  at  first. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitts  were  parents  of  sons  and  daughters. 
Their  daughter,  Miss  Mitte,  was  a brilliant  and  singularly  hand- 
some young  lady,  who  never  married.  Their  son,  James,  was 
a cotton  planter  of  note  in  the  Canebrake  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 


John  and  Richard  Napier 

These  were  two  brothers,  owning  adjacent  plantations,  well 
supplied  with  negroes.  The  John  Napier  plantation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  of  a thousand  acres  in  the 
Parish.  They  were  educated  men;  Mr.  John  Napier  delighted  in 
visiting  the  Dayton  Male  Academy,  to  taking  a copy  of  Virgil 
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or  Horace  to  examine  the  class  reciting.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a pulpit  preacher  but  I never  knew  of  him  in  that  capacity. 
Both  of  the  brothers  held  themselves  from  society.  Both  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  cedar  log  cabins  peculiar  to  pioneers  and 
their  property  unimproved. 

Mr.  Richard  Napier,  and  his  wife,  who  died  early,  were 
parents  of  several  sons  and  a daughter.  The  daughter  married 
Mr.  F.  W.  Siddons,  a young  lawyer,  and  a politician  of  Marengo 
County. 

The  brothers  Napier  made  a liberal  subscription  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Southern  University  at  Greensboro. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Thomas  Harrison,  M.D. 

Dr.  Harrison  was  born  in  City  Charles  County,  the  Penin- 
sula Virginia  in  the  decade  1820-30.  He  practiced  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  in  that  region  but  not  long.  He  married  Miss 
Louisa  M.  Collins  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  A short  time  later  he 
started  a caravan  of  negroes  from  that  place,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived by  marriage,  to  the  Canebrake.  With  his  bride  he  went 
on  a visit  to  New  York.  The  bride  had  inherited  silver  bullion 
that  she  now  converted  into  plate  with  inscription  of  the  Collins 
coat-of-arms,  thence  they  took  the  river  route  to  New  Orleans, 
to  Mobile,  thence  to  Demopolis.  They  lived  for  a month  at 
“Weynoke,”  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Minge  while  the 
log  cabins  at  the  Faunsdale  plantation,  two  miles  out  on  the 
Uniontown  road,  was  put  under  repairs. 

The  Faunsdale  plantation,  960  acres,  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Harrison  from  Messrs.  Henry  A.  Tayloe  and  Pearson  under  the 
name  of  Faunsdale.  Mrs.  Harrison  converted  the  “M”  to  U in 
the  ortography.  It  was  on  the  Uniontown  and  Dayton  road,  five 
miles  east  of  the  first  named  place,  and  Dayton  was  seven  south- 
west. 

Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the  notable  acquisitions  to  the 
Canebrake  and  to  the  citizenship  of  Alabama.  He  was  a gen- 
tleman of  most  polished  manners,  handsome  person  and  rare 
intelligence.  He  was  six  feet  high,  weight  of  200  pounds  but 
active,  a fine  dancer  and  an  expert  horseman.  He  never  re- 
sumed practice  of  his  profession  in  the  Canebrake,  giving  his 
attention  to  the  plantation,  which  he  cultivated  in  the  highest 
customary  skill.  Every  morning,  as  he  rode  among  the  negroes 
in  their  hoes,  plows,  etc.,  every  individual  man  and  woman, 
young  or  old,  saluted  the  master:  “Good  morning,”  the  males 
with  lifted  hat  and  the  females  with  pronounced  courtesie.  The 
custom  was  peculiar  to  the  Faunsdale  plantation. 

There  was  a touch  of  superstition  in  Dr.  Harrison’s  preju- 
dices, it  seems.  The  negroes  had  increased  in  natural  way  sev- 
eral years,  outgrowing  the  original  plenty  of  cultivable  acres  on 
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the  plantation.  The  master  had  desired  a tract  of  340  acres 
adjoining-,  owned  by  Mr.  Robert  Armstead  but  it  was  not  to  be 
sold.  Dr.  Harrison  dreamed  he  had  met  Mr.  Armstead  mounted 
on  the  line  and  had  purchased  the  tract.  After  breakfast  still 
impressed  with  his  dream  a few  hours  earlier,  he  rode  to  the 
point  the  dream  indicated.  Mr.  Armstead  presently  appeared, 
mounted,  and  remarking  that  he  expected  to  remove  to  Mont- 
gomery to  live,  as  United  States  Marshal  of  the  District  Court, 
the  Pierce  administration ; he  had  sold  his  plantation  nearby  to  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Walker,  from  Georgia,  and  now  Dr.  Harrison 
was  at  liberty  to  buy  the  detached  240  acres.  The  negroes  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  natural  way.  About  1855  Dr.  Harrison 
bought  land  in  Louisiana  near  the  Mississippi  river,  wild  land. 
He  sent  a strong  force  of  negroes  there.  He  was  killed  by  an 
accident,  driving  his  own  horse  in  1858. 


Mrs.  Harrison  was  notable  woman.  She  had  been  educated 
in  every  advantage  this  country  offered  to  her  generation.  She 
was  taught  by  governess  and  tutor  at  home,  Edenton,  and  seven 
years  was  a pupil  at  a famous  school  for  girls  in  New  York. 
Her  mind  was  brilliant,  her  temper  was  amiable,  her  manners 
distinguished. 

Several  years  in  widowhood,  she  married  Rev.  William  A. 
Stickney  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  took  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Faunsdale  plantation. 

He  was  a remarkable  man,  intelligent,  resourceful,  hos- 
pitable, a minister  of  note  in  his  church. 


Mrs.  Harrison,  before  her  second  marriage,  built  a hand- 
some chapel  on  her  plantation  for  the  use  of  her  negroes.  Mrs. 
McRae  of  the  Athol  plantation,  widow,  also  built  a chapel  for  her 
negroes.  Msr.  Bocock  of  the  Waldwic  plantation  built  one, 
Mr.  Terrell,  owner  of  the  Brame  plantation,  built  one. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  were  parents  of  one  child  only, 
Louise,  who  married  her  cousin,  William  B.  Shepard  of  Edenton. 
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Walter  W.  Horton 

The  Horton  family  of  Huntsville  owned  a plantation  on  the 
Dayton  and  Uniontown  road  where  this  son  resided  as  part 
owner.  One  of  his  sisters  married  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mercury , the  admitted  organ  of 
the  secession  party  of  the  South;  another  sister  married  Mr. 
Colcock,  of  family  note  in  the  “low  country”  of  South  Carolina. 
This  brother  visited  his  sisters  in  the  “race  week”  of  Charleston, 
where  the  fashion  of  the  State  and  many  visitors  from  Virginia 
and  other  States  congregated.  Race  week  was  the  meeting  of 
the  masters  of  the  American  turf.  There  were  no  trotting 
horses ; only  the  four  mile  running  heat,  best  two  in  three.  Din- 
ners in  the  private  houses,  finished  by  a grand  ball  made  the 
occasion  celebrated. 

Mr.  Horton  married  Miss  Vanie  Van  Dyke,  daughter  of  a 
long  time  comptroller  of  Alabama  of  note. 

When  the  State  was  organizing  citizens  for  the  war  of 
1861-5  Mr.  Horton  raised  a cavalry  company,  of  which  he  became 
Captain,  David  G.  Curry,  who  married  a Miss  Van  Dyke,  sister 
of  Mrs.  Horton,  was  1st  Lieutenant. 


Kimbrough  Cassels  DuBose 

Mr.  DuBose  was  born  in  Darlington  District,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  educated  at  the  preparatory  school  of  Prof.  Staf- 
ford who  later  was  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
From  that  school  he  matriculated  in  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  in  the  Junior  class.  Having  prepared  to  rise  to 
the  Senior  class,  he  returned  home  because  his  health  required 
a warmer  climate  than  the  Hudson  river.  By  special  favor, 
he  entered  the  Senior  class  of  the  South  Carolina  College  and 
passed  through  that  course  without  the  privilege  of  enrollment. 

In  1850  Mr.  DuBose  brought  his  family  and  negroes  to  the 
Canebrake.  He  consolidated  three  or  four  tracts  of  land  in  this 
Parish  as  the  “Cedar  Grove”  plantation  and  lived  there. 

His  wife,  married  at  Society  Hill,  Darlington  District,  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Boykin  Witherspoon. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  DuBose  were  parents  of  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters:  John  Witherspoon,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  Eugene,  Nich- 
olas Williams,  Francis  Marion,  Lemuel  Benton  and  Edwin  Dar- 
gan — the  daughters  were  Louisa,  Rosalie,  Augusta  and  Adele. 


William  M.  Selden 

This  gentleman  arrived  in  the  Canebrake  a younger  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  “Westover”  estate  on  the  James  river.  He 
came  to  visit  his  brother,  Captain  Joseph  Selden  of  the  Fairhope 
plantation  near  Uniontown.  He  married  Miss  Betty  Croom  of 
Greensboro,  sister  of  the  wife  whose  husband  was  Rev.  Hill. 

Miss  Betty  Croom  owned  a plantation  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  present  Faunsdale  railroad  station.  There  the  hus- 
band took  her  to  live.  There  was  born  the  celebrated  surgeon, 
Dr.  L.  L.  Hill  of  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Selden  before  his  marriage  enlisted  in  Selden’s  battery, 
Confederate  Army,  and  fought  the  war  to  the  end. 

He  and  his  wife  were  parents  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Some  Tutors  and  Teachers 

In  the  decade  1850-6  \ when  the  two  Parishes,  St.  Michael’s 
and  St.  Andrew’s,  were  fully  developed  as  plantation  commu- 
nities, for  most  of  that  time  they  were  without  any  commer- 
cial or  trading  centre  and  without  a public  school  except  as  I 
explain.  At  Macon  post  office,  known  as  Prairieville,  St.  An- 
drew’s, Mr.  N.  S.  Steele,  the  post  master,  kept  a small  depart- 
ment store  and  a few  fine  shorthorn  cattle  for  sale.  There  was 
no  public  school  in  that  Parish.  In  St.  Michael’s  Parish  there 
was  no  pretense  of  trading  place.  A Sixteenth  Section,  school 
land,  was  rented  to  a few  white  farmers,  without  slaves.  The 
fund  raised  from  their  rent  supported  the  school  where  the  pu- 
pils were  limited  to  their  children.  The  Rev.  Baptist,  Mr.  John 
Napier  and  this  writer  attended  school  at  the  Dayton  Male 
Academy  but  no  others  from  either  Parish  named. 

Mr.  Edwin  Shield  of  Virginia,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Adams  of  St. 
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Michael's.  He  taught  pupils  from  other  families,  by  agreement. 
Duff  G.  Calhoun  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  lads,  sons  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Calhoun,  and  Thomas  J.  Beard,  a youth  who  lived  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  J.  W.  DuBose  were  pupils;  John  and  Alonzo 
Coleman,  sons  of  Mr.  George  Coleman,  already  mentioned,  rode 
horses  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Shield,  daily.  I was  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  limited  the  text  books  to  the  classics  and  mathematics,  as 
the  teacher  had  been  taught.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  decade 
the  Sixteenth  Section  of  that  township  was  sold  and  public  school 
was  opened,  W.  B.  Jones,  the  teacher. 

Tutors  and  teachers  in  St.  Michael's  Parish  were  several. 
Following  Mr.  Shield  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Adams,  came  Miss 
Betty  Robertson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  R.  Robertson,  a neigh- 
bor, employed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  K.  C.  DuBose  as  governess, 
Miss  Ida  N.  Babb  of  Pennsylvania,  successor  of  her,  came. 

Messrs.  Starr  of  Virginia,  Eugene  McCaa  of  Marengo,  

Warthen  of  Virginia  and  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  successively, 
as  tutors  came  into  that  family.  The  one  child,  Miss  Louise, 
in  the  family  of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Harrison  of  Faunsdale,  justi- 
fied a tutor.  Miss  Dicker,  a German,  came  as  governess.  Next 
Prof.  Raillard,  a Frenchman,  was  called  in.  Prof.  Fr.  Milte,  from 
Germany,  came  to  teach  music.  A cottage  of  four  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  two  last  was  built  near  the  family  residence.  In 
succession  of  Raillard  another,  his  name  not  recalled,  a German, 
came.  In  succession  of  Milte  came  Carl  Von  Badenhousen,  a 
native  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  offer  some  particulars  of  the  life 
of  this  last  named  gentleman  and  his  public  service. 

Like  Prof.  Milte,  his  predecessor  at  Faunsdale,  he  main- 
tained a class  in  the  music  of  the  piano  distributed  in  the  Parish 
besides  the  pupilage  of  Miss  Louise  Harrison. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  his  residence  at  the  Faunsdale  plan- 
tation home,  preparations  were  made  in  Alabama  to  organize  a 
military  force  for  the  defense  of  the  State  against  such  raids 
as  has  known  to  history  as  that  of  “John  Brown."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  the  Canebrake  Legion,  Cavalry,  was  re-organized  at 
Prairieville,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Mr.  Badenhousen  enlisted 
in  that  company.  He  borrowed  a colt  from  her  employer,  Mrs. 
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Harrison,  tho  he  was  evidently  not  familiar  with  the  saddle. 
He  had  resigned  a Lieutenantcy  in  the  Austrian  army  to  come 
to  America  but  it  was  from  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service. 
He  was  a highly  educated  man,  music  having  been  taught  to 
him  as  an  incidental  accomplishment.  Mrs.  Harrison’s  agent  in 
New  York  discovered  him  upon  his  arrival,  in  1859. 

The  Canebrake  Legion,  Cavalry,  fully  organized,  armed  and 
equipped,  awaited  orders  from  the  Confederate  Government  but 
the  Government  would  not  accept  cavalry — at  that  early  time. 
Mr.  Badenhousen,  having  resolved  to  go  to  war,  which  he  de- 
lighted in,  applied  for  a discharge  to  enable  him  to  enlist  in  the 
Greensboro  Guards,  Capt.  Allen  C.  Jones. 

The  Greensboro  Guards,  infantry,  was  incorporated  in  the 
5th  Alabama  Regiment  infantry,  Col.  R.  E.  Rodes,  Lieut.  Col. 
A.  C.  Jones,  Major  John  Tyler  Morgan.  Thus  Mr.  Badenhousen 
entered  the  great  war.  With  musket  on  his  shoulder,  he  fell, 
with  five  wounds  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1st,  1862.  With  the  right 
arm  severed  at  the  shoulder,  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
cut  off,  with  the  scar  from  front  to  back  of  the  body,  he 
returned  to  the  Faunsdale  home  to  resume  teaching  music.  Yet 
bent  on  war,  he  wrote  an  earnest  appeal  to  Gen.  Rodes  for  a 
place  on  his  staff.  With  generous  sympathy  Rodes  replied  that 
a staff  officer  for  him  must  have  two  good  arms. 

This  mutilated  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  became  cotton 
planter  in  the  Canebrake;  finally  a citizen  of  Edenton,  N.  C., 
where  he  died  of  cancer. 

A braver  soldier  nor  more  chivalrous  gentleman  did  not  live 
in  the  Canebrake. 

In  this,  St.  Michael’s,  Dr.  S.  W.  Vaughan  employed  Mr. 
Bragg  and  next  Mr.  Brown  as  tutor.  None  of  his  sons  were 
sent  to  public  school.  I was  a pupil  of  tutor  Brown. 

In  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  Mrs.  Josephine  McRae  employed  a 
governess  of  French  nativity  but  I do  not  recall  her  name. 

Mr.  James  H.  DuBose  of  that  Parish  employed  Mr.  Robert 
Christian  of  Virginia  as  tutor.  Maj.  J.  W.  Tayloe  of  that  Parish 
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employed  Miss  Nora  Tuomey,  daughter  of  Prof.  Michael  Tuomey, 
State  Geologist,  and  of  a chair  in  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, as  governess  for  an  only  child,  Miss  Ann  Randolph. 

Mr.  Baol,  a son  of  a French  grantee,  taught  dancing  for 
many  years  throughout  the  Canebrake.  A German,  Lindsay, 
came  to  keep  the  pianos  in  order. 


Rev.  W.  A.  Stickney 

This  remarkable  gentleman  came  into  the  Canebrake  to  re- 
side somewhat  without  (1860)  of  the  limit  of  the  period  that 
this  narrative  proposes  to  consider.  He  married  Mrs.  Louisa 
McKinley,  widow  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Harrison,  in  1864. 

We  find  him  a son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boldgett  Stickney  under 
the  Chapter  VIII.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  a Theological  Seminary  in  the  North. 
Returning  home  he  begun  his  clerical  service  in  Marion,  Perry 
County,  where  there  was  church  of  his  faith.  Baptists  were 
strong  and  the  famous  Judson  Female  Academy  flourished 
there.  The  Presbyterians  were  strong  there  and  maintained  the 
Female  Seminary  there. 

The  young  minister  resolved  to  build  a church  of  his  faith 
and  assembled  a congregation  where  there  was  none.  Very  few 
of  his  faith  were  found  in  the  town — not  more  than  two  or  three. 
His  first  step  was  to  open  school  for  boys,  in  which  he  taught 
respect  for  his  church.  The  school  prospered.  His  income  from 
the  school  was  sufficed  for  his  rigid  personal  expenses.  He 
exhorted  and  preached  celibacy  for  the  clergy.  He  wore  a coat 
with  tails  reaching  his  knees — nobody  else  wore  that  coat,  with 
standing  collar  and  straight  breast.  He  entered  private  resi- 
dences without  invitation  with  amiable  and  intelligent  talk,  in- 
jecting the  church,  his  church,  as  invariable  topic.  No  one 
dressed  as  the  young  priest,  none  talked  as  he  did  not  no  one 
was  more  tactful  and  welcome  than  he.  He  soon  knew  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  town,  greeting  all  by  a smile  and 
never  falling  slip  an  unpleasant  word  about  anybody  or  any- 
thing except  the  devil. 
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Mr.  Stickney  preached  every  Sunday  twice,  preached  on  all 
Saint  days  and  all  other  days  of  religious  observance  but  he 
received  not  a cent  for  ministerial  services. 

The  school  continued  to  prosper  and  from  that  source  he 
built  a school  house,  quite  spacious.  The  school  room  became 
church.  From  the  income  from  the  school  he  built  St.  Winifred 
Church.  Many  years  after  he  had  assembled  a fixed  congrega- 
tion in  the  church  building  that  he  alone  had  founded  and  main- 
tained, at  least' twelve  years,  that  his  first  salary,  a very  modest 
one,  was  paid. 

Mr.  Stickney  left  the  fertile  field  of  his  young  labors  to  -take 
up  his  home  on  the  “Faunsdale”  plantation  with  his  wife.  He 
found  the  property  embarrassed  with  debt.  A year  or  two  be- 
fore he  died  in  1858,  he  had  purchased  a tract  in  Louisiana  in  the 
forest  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  carried  there  a con- 
siderable part  of  his  negro  labor  from  the  “Faunsdale”  planta- 
tion. The  venture  did  not  succeed.  The  labor  brought  no  in- 
come. The  debt  that  arose  from  that  source  involved  the  Fauns- 
dale plantation. 

Mr.  Stickney  relieved  the  embarrassed  estate  by  energy  and 
tact,  so  that  he  kept  his  home  there. 

He  never  relaxed  the  ministerial  duty  by  resignation  of  St. 
Wilifred  Church.  He  became  missionary  on  the  plantations 
where  the  congregation  was  black ; he  filled  various  missionary 
posts  and  much  of  his  labor  was  in  St.  Michael’s  Church. 


Rev.  John  G.  Gholson 

This  gentleman  owned  a fine  plantation  within  the  accepted 
area  of  St.  Andrew’s  Parish  but  he  was  rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  He  inherited  from  his  father,  Judge  Thomas  S.  Ghol- 
son, of  whom  we  have  made  mention. 

He  was  a native  of  Virginia  and  a graduate,  as  I believe, 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  began  life  as  the  junior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Gholson  (James  Alfred),  Jones  & 
Gholson,  Petersburg,  Va.  He  left  the  bar  for  the  ministry  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  St.  Michael’s  was  his  first  charge, 
where  he  began  1859. 

He  came  with  his  wife,  Miss  Alphese  Oswald  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  was  a pulpit  orator  of  no  ordinary  force.  He  engaged 
in  some  missionary  service  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  vis- 
ited England  after  the  war,  where  his  father  and  brother-in-law, 
Major  Norman  Walker  of  Richmond,  engaged  in  commercial  en- 
terprise. After  his  return  he  went  to  a church  in  Baltimore. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gholson  never  had  children.  The  plantation 
fell  to  the  heritance  of  the  children  of  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Walker. 


Henry  Bethea,  M.D. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Calhoun  sold  his  remaining  plantation,  “Cuba,” 
to  Mr.  T.  B.  Bethea  of  Montgomery,  about  1860.  After  the  war 
his  son,  a young  widower,  Henry,  fell  heir  to  the  property  and 
took  up  his  residence  there.  His  home  became  a new  centre  of 
Canebrake  hospitality.  He  had  married  a daughter  of  Hon. 
S.  F.  Rice  of  Montgomery,  but  she  did  not  live  to  come  to  “Cuba.” 
They  were  parents  of  one  child,  a son,  S.  R.  Bethea. 


Charles  Walker 

Mr.  Walker  from  Georgia,  who  bought  the  Armstead  plan- 
tation in  the  fork  of  the  Demopolis  and  Dayton  roads,  four  miles 
west  of  Uniontown,  built  a commodious  house  on  it.  He  brought 
two  sons  nearly  grown  to  manhood,  Charles  and  Mims.  They 
developed  citizens  of  prominence  and  usefulness.  Mr.  David 
Walker  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  as  an  officer  of  cavalry 
but  soon  died;  Mr.  Mims  Walker  became  a political  leader  and 
a member  of  the  Legislature. 


DAYTON 

The  village  of  Dayton  was  founded  on  the  sand  hills  over- 
looking the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  Canebrake  plan- 
tations. The  population  was  of  cotton  planters,  their  wives  and 
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children  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  negro  domestic  servants, 
men,  women  and  children. 

The  difference  between  the  character  of  the  society  made 
by  the  resident  cotton  planters  of  the  Canebrake  and  those  of 
that  calling  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  church  affiliation.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  had  not,  up  to  1860,  established  itself  at  Dayton,  and  has 
not  up  to  more  than  half  century  done  so.  Within  that  time  no 
missionary  work  in  Dayton  was  attempted  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Only  one  family  of  the  village  was  attached 
to  that  church  by  profession.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  built  a handsome,  large  church  building  there  that  was 
open  the  year  round.  The  Presbyterian  Church  had  a very  re- 
spectable congregation  in  its  own  building.  The  Baptist  Church 
had  its  own  building  but  not  with  regular  religious  services. 
Dr.  Manly,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  dedicated 
it;  Rev.  Edward  Baptist,  Jr.,  was  admitted  to  preach  there. 
Rev.  Baptist,  Jr.,  preached  there. 

The  distinction  of  Canebrake  society  was  private  dinners 
and  balls — the  balls  especially.  The  dancing  teacher  was  the 
“lion”  in  season.  To  the  license  allowed  to  entertainments  of 
that  kind  by  the  Episcopal  Church  was  not,  in  those  times,  fa- 
vored by  the  evangelical  churches.  Naturally  the  equally  in- 
telligent, wealthy  and  refined  people  of  Dayton  drew  a line 
against  incorporation  in  Canebrake  society  measurably. 

The  Free  Masons  were  strong  in  Dayton  and  that  organi- 
zation owned  a lodge.  The  Female  Academy  and  the  Male  Acad- 
emy were  the  most  favored  schools  of  their  kind  in  Marengo 
County.  The  village  was  a recognized  political  centre,  generally 
of  the  Whig  sympathies.  The  post  office  here  was  on  the  direct 
mail  route  through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  from  the 
Tennessee  line  to  Mobile.  Three  times  a week  the  mail  was  de- 
livered each  way.  This  was  the  only  tri-weekly  mail  delivery 
in  Marengo  County,  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  Alabama 
up  to  about  1858. 

Citizens  whose  residences  were  in  the  village  of  Dayton  but 
who  owned  and  managed  cotton  plantations  within  the  Cane- 
brake were:  John  D.  Catlin,  John  T.  Walton,  Levi  W.  Reeves, 
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J.  L.  Terrell,  Oliver  B.  Boddie,  Sydney  S.  Boddie,  John  E.  Boddie, 
Dr.  Sydney  Smith,  John  W.  Prince,  James  Connor, Con- 
nor,   Springfield.  Hilliard  Askew,  living  in  Dayton, 

owned  and  managed  plantation  on  the  south-western  margin  of 
the  Canebrake. 


John  D.  Catlin 

Mr.  Catlin  was  a native  of  South  Carolina.  He  left  that 
State  to  become  manager  of  the  plantation  of  Col.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  at  a princely  salary  for  that  time. 
Col.  Hampton  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant  General  Wade 
Hampton  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Mr.  Catlin  having  accumulated  cash  in  his  salary  as  manager 
remembered  the  fine  lands  of  Marengo  County  which  he  found 
en  route  from  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  them  in  the 
time  when  “Flush  Times”  was  dissolving.  He  bought  a con- 
siderable body  of  land  lying  on  the  road  from  Dayton  to  Linden. 
He  bought  many  negroes.  He  built  one  of  the  principal  resi- 
dences of  the  county  on  that  land.  There  he  prospered.  Later 
he  bought  two  plantations  in  the  Canebrake  two  to  three  miles 
of  Dayton  and  established  his  residence  in  Dayton.  He  was  al- 
most an  exceptional  planter  of  the  Canebrake  who  declined  to 
employ  a white  overseer.  His  habit  was  to  ride  daily  to  those 
plantations,  at  each  of  which  he  selected  an  intelligent  negro  as 
foreman  and  through  whom  he  delivered  answers. 

Mr.  Catlin  had  two  daughters,  one  Mrs.  Adolphus  Cade 
and  the  other  Mrs.  J.  L.  Terrell. 

By  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  to 
his  daughters  with  the  peculiar  stipulations  that  the  property 
should  pass  down  to  his  grandchildren.  He  regretted  that  the 
law  failed  to  allow  him  to  bequeath  to  later  generations,  for  he 
considered  Alabama  agricultural  lands  of  an  enduring  wealth 
to  the  possessor.  Mr.  Catlin  was  one  of  the  Canebrake  singular 
planters  in  fortune,  that  loaned  sums  of  money  secured  by 
mortgage  on  land  and  slaves. 
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Adolphus  Cade 

Mr.  Cade,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Catlin,  lived  for  a while  with 
his  young  wife  on  the  handsome  Catlin  residence  on  the  planta- 
tion on  the  Linden  road.  To  have  the  benefit  of  school  and 
church  he  moved  his  family  into  his  own  residence  in  Dayton. 
The  children  were  a daughter  who  married  Mr.  Prince  of  Tus- 
kaloosa,  two  daughters  who  married  successively  Mr.  Levi  W. 
Reeves,  a lawyer  from  Tennessee,  and  a son,  John  Catlin  Cade, 
who  married  Miss  Jemison  of  Tuskaloosa.  He  became  an  active 
officer  on  the  field  of  the  Confederate  Army. 


William  E.  Clarke 

Mr.  Clarke  was  the  leader  of  the  bar,  resident  at  Dayton, 
all  of  the  1850-60  decade.  Next  to  F.  S.  Lyon  and  John  W. 
Henley  he  might  be  considered  the  foremost  lawyer  of  Marengo 
for  all  of  that  decade.  He  was  a Circuit  Solicitor  for  some  years. 
For  a period  in  that  decade  William  M.  Brooks  and  Amos  R. 
Manning,  both  first  class  lawyers,  held  a limited  copartnership 
at  the  bar  with  Mr.  Clarke.  Brooks  was  Circuit  Judge  for  a 
short  time ; Manning  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  brief  time  after  Appomattox  when  the  fractional  part 
of  Congress  in  power  at  Washington  put  him  out  of  office.  A 
young  partner  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  W.  F.  Terrell  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  the  delegate  from  Marengo  to  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion. He  was  active  in  the  Democratic  party  politics. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  Miss  Raincock  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Two  of  her 
sisters,  from  Norfolk,  were  in  prolonged  visit  to  her.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  Clarke  lived  in  Dayton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  were  parents  of  sons  and  daughters. 
Their  eldest  son,  Richard  H.  Clarke,  was  a lawyer  in  Mobile 
of  distinction  and  was  more  than  once  elected  to  Congress. 
Norman,  another  son,  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatfield  were  the  principals  of  the  Dayton 
Female  Academy.  The  building  was  the  most  imposing  building 
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of  the  village,  situated  on  a square  without  other  buildings. 
There  was  a staff,  including  Miss  Anne  and  Miss  Sarah  Hatfield, 
Miss  Ida  M.  Babb  from  Pennsylvania  and  Prof.  Taylor,  music 
teacher.  The  institution  was  of  the  High  School  Class.  Pupils 
were  in  attendance  from  different  parts  of  Marengo  County 
and  some  from  other  counties. 


Dr.  W.  J.  Kittrell  and  Prof.  Edgeworth 

The  prominent  principals  respectively  were  Dr.  Kittrell  and 
Prof.  Edgeworth ; — the  one  following  the  other — in  charge  of  the 
Dayton  Male  Academy.  Pupils  were  prepared  for  College  and 
the  University.  Pupils  came  from  remote  parts  of  the  county. 
The  building  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  blackboards,  etc. 
Dr.  Kittrell  removed  to  Texas  as  Prof.  Edgeworth  succeeded  him. 
Dr.  Kittrell  practiced  an  original  system  of  teaching  books. 
The  advanced  pupils  were  required  to  prepare  their  recitations 
mostly  at  home,  at  night.  They  sat  to  hear  the  recitation  from 
lower  classes  so  that  the  text  books  are  thus  reviewed  auto- 
matically. It  was  custom  that  political  debates  between  rival 
candidates  for  office  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  school 
rooms.  It  was  supposed  that  the  pupils  would  be  instructed. 
Hon.  Percy  Walker  of  Mobile  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1855 
as  a Democrat.  He  turned  “Knownothing,”  but  in  1856  he 
wished  to  restore  himself  to  the  Democracy.  Dayton  was  in 
his,  the  First  District,  and  the  Male  Academy  was  loaned  to 
him  to  speak  in  defence  of  himself.  Mr.  James  Taylor  Jones, 
just  from  the  University,  asked  to  divide  time  with  him.  The 
boys  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  the  debate. 

John  T.  Walton 

Mr.  Walton  was  the  largest  cotton  planter  residing  in  Day- 
ton  and  he  was  the  only  citizen  there  who  aspired  to  political 
office.  He  served  one  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  a Whig.  He  was  a convert  to  Democracy  by  Yancey’s 
speech  at  the  political  camp  meeting,  in  the  Buchanan  and 
Breckinridge  campaign  in  1856,  at  Uniontown. 

He  married  a Miss  Eaton.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walton  were  a daughter  who  married  Maj.  P.  J.  Glover;  a daugh- 
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ter  who  married  McMiller  and  a son,  Timothy,  who  married 
his  cousin,  Miss  Walton  of  Greensboro.  McMiller  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  enlisted  in  the  famous  4th  Alabama  In- 
fantry and  was  desperately  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  He  was 
taken  from  the  field  to  his  old  home,  the  parents’  home.  He  was 
urged  to  take  the  oath  to  the  United  States  that  he  might  re- 
turn there  to  live.  His  wound  disqualified  for  further  military 
service  on  the  field  but  he  sought  exchange  as  a prisoner  of  war, 
received  it  and  returned  to  Alabama.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Terrell 
gave  him  a home  in  their  family  and  there  he  recovered  enough 
to  walk  on  crutches.  A third  daughter  married  W.  W.  Bruce. 


James  Connor 

Mr.  Connor  sold  his  plantation  in  the  Canebrake  to  Mr. 
Walton  about  1854-5  and  purchased  the  Bladen  Springs  prop- 
erty in  Choctaw  County  and  removed  his  family  there.  He  took 
charge  of  the  hotel  and  premises.  This  summer  resort  was  sit- 
uated four  miles  out  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tombeckbe  river. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  the  water  and  the  pure  air  in  the 
pine  forest  gave  the  place  reputation  of  people  of  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  in  search  of  rest.  Five  to  six  hundred  people 
crowded  in  the  long  lines  of  cottages  there,  and  as  many  more  at 
Cullom’s  Spring  a mile  away. 

Only  two  resident  families  lived  near  Bladen,  Mr.  T.  McC. 
Prince  and  Mr.  James  Rhodes.  Prince  was  identified  with  State 
Bank  history  and  was  a member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was 
step-father  of  the  belle,  Miss  Alice  Vivian,  who  married,  in  the 
war  time,  Gen.  Quarles  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Miss  Kate 
Rhodes  living  near  was  hardly  less  a belle.  She  married  Mr. 
Ivey  F.  Lewis  of  the  Canebrake,  already  told,  the  mistress  of  the 
Bleak  House  plantation. 

Cotton  Planters 

Samuel  Pickering;  William  Powell;  Thomas  Eaton; 

Bohannon;  W.  L.  Browning;  Joe  Browning;  Oliver  B.  Boddie; 
Sydney  S.  Boddie;  John  E.  Boddie;  Dr.  Sydney  Smith;  Hilliard 

Askew;  Levi  W.  Reeves;  John  H.  Prince;  J.  L.  Terrell;  

Watlington; Springfield  and  Dr.  McCaa. 
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Boast  was  the  tinner.  His  assistant,  W.  J.  Brassell,  went 
to  Demopolis,  opened  his  shop  in  the  same  trade  and  became  a 
man  of  influence  and  independence.  The  village  blacksmith 
did  a fine  business,  a black  negro  slave.  I think  he  belonged  to 
Mr.  Coleman,  “Judge”  Coleman.  Coleman  came  from  one  of  the 
lower  counties,  Choctaw,  perhaps.  He  married  the  widow  Curry. 
She  had  first  married  Gaines.  By  this  husband  she  became  the 
mother  of  Tom,  who  killed  the  husband  Curry  for  persistent 
abuse  of  his  mother.  The  killing  was  by  a shot  gun,  in  broad 
day  on  the  street  of  Linden.  A jury  acquitted  him.  W.  M. 
Murphy  was  the  prisoner’s  lawyer.  The  Curry  children  were 
David,  who  was  1st  Lieutenant  in  Capt.  W.  W.  Horton’s  Cavalry 
Company,  Confederate  Army;  James  and  a daughter  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Pollock  of  Mobile.  Horton  and  Dave  Curry  married 
daughters  of  Van  Dyke,  long  the  Comptroller  of  Alabama,  who 
finally  settled  on  the  western  limits  of  the  Canebrake. 


Physicians 

W.  E.  Pegram;  R.  D.  Ashe;  E.  D.  Connor;  F.  M.  Prince; 
Groves ; Edward  Strudwick ; Garrett. 

York  & Terrell;  Enos  & Samuel  Rogers;  Houston,  with 
J.  M.  Hopper  for  his  accomplished  clerk;  Green  Askew;  R.  D. 
Hart  & Marshall  kept  department  store,  with  goods  that  cus- 
tomers who  consumed  high  quality  variety.  J.  W.  McCreary 
kept  saloon. 

Overing  was  a shoe  maker  who  would  be  glad  to  contract 
to  shoe  a gentleman  for  a year  for  $22. 

Stevenson  kept  the  one  hotel  where  lawyers  and  litigants 
passing  from  the  northern  counties  to  attend  court  at  Linden 
passed  the  night.  The  annual  ball  given  to  the  graduates  of  the 
school  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatfield  came  off  in  the  spacious  hall 
of  the  hotel.  The  supper  was  served  below. 

Dr.  Dansby  was  the  Post  Master.  The  tri-weekly  horse  mail 
came  both  ways  on  the  same  day.  The  Post  Master  “shut  up 
shop”  the  alternate  days  and  also  Sunday.  This  habit  displeased 
the  public.  As  Dansby  was  a Whig,  an  appointee  of  the  Whig 
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Taylor  Administration,  the  Democrats  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
young  druggist,  T.  M.  Cunningham,  for  successor  to  the  Pierce 
Democratic  Administration. 

Mr.  D.  F.  McCreary  accumulated  fortune  as  a merchant  in 
Greensboro.  He  invested  in  a large  Canebrake  plantation  three 
miles  north  of  Dayton.  His  method  of  plantation,  through  an 
overseer,  was  quasi  military.  He  denied  to  his  negroes  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  chickens  but  in  lieu  he  paid  to  the  head  of  each 
family  $5  cash  Christmas  day.  The  beneficiaries  went  to  Day- 
ton  that  day  to  spend  their  cash. 


